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Art. I. — 1. Progremon hg Atdafjhnism : a TJteory, iurolmvg 
Considerations foiohing the Present Position, Duties, and 
Destiny of Great Britain. By Lord LiTidsav. London, 1846. 
2. Sketches of the History of Christian Art. By Lord Lindsay. 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1817. 

is, porliaps, no plionomcnon rcii»»ctod witli tha, 
^ history of tho«firsU half of tho nineV^ d^n (“ontury, which u ill 
become a snhjc'Cl oi more ciyious invostie^ation in »flor ap:es. than 
tlio (a)incidtml dovelopincnt of UklC # 1111.11 facirtty, and extinction 
of the Arts ot’ l^(*si{?n. Our ih^dianical energies, vast thouirh 
ihev be, are not sin«^ular nor ^harjcteiis^ic : suoli, and so ^reat, 
haNe belbre In'eii manifested — anti it may perhaps be reewded of 
us with wonder rather than resjjiecU that we pierced mountains 
and excavated valleys, only to eiitii^jiUe the usictivity of the j^nat 
and llie swiftness of the swallow'. Our discoveries in science,, 
however accelerated or comprehensive, nre but the necessary de- 
velopinenl of the more wonderfuUreachings into vacancy of past 
centuries; and they who struck the pile^ of the briilge of Chaos 
will arrest the eyes of I'uturity rather than we builders of its 
towers and ^ates — theirs the authority of Lifflit, ours but the 
ordering of courses to the .Sun and Moon. But the AVfifative 
charai’ter of the a^e is distinctive. There has not before ap- 
peared a lace like tliat of civilized Europe at this day. thoujxht- 
fully unproductive of all art — amVdious — industrious — investi- 
gative —reflective, t.pd incapable, Disijahied b} the savage^ or 
scattered by the soli^ier, dishonoured by the volupluaiA. or for- 
biddim b> the fanatic, the arts have not, till now. beeii extin- 
guished by analysis and paral>^d 1:^ protectiini. .• Our l^cttfi ers, 
learned in history, exhibit ^ht^escents of^ws’Mlence from school 
to scho(^l, and clear from doubt the peiligrees of powers winch 
they canni^, re-establish, and of virtues no inoi;c to .he revived ; 
the scholar is 'early arcjuauited with every deparlmertt of the Im- 
possible, and /y^)r esses in proper terms his sense of the de^lcicnci^s 
of Titian and llie errors of niichacr Argelo : the metaphysician 
weaves from field to field his analogies M)f gossamer, which shake 
and glitter fairly in the sun, l^t must he lorn aslmder by the 
first plougli that passes : geometry measures out, byj Hue and 
VOL. Lxxxi. NO. Cl, XI? B rule. 
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rale, the lij?bt which is to illustrate heroism, and the shadcw^ 
which should veil distress ; and anatomy counts muscles, and sys- 
tematizes motion, in the wrestling of Genius with its angel. Nor 
is ingenuity wanting — nor patience; apprehension was never 
more ready, nor execution more exact — ?*yet nothing's of us, or in 
us, accoip-plished ; — the treasures^f <fur wealth and will are si)ent 
in vain — our cares are as clouds without water — our creations 
fruitless and perishable ; theasucceeding Age will trample ‘ soj)ra 
lor vaiiita che par persona,’ and point wonderingly .back to the 
strange colourless te«sera mi the mosaic of human mind. No 
previous example can be shown, in the career of nations not al- 
together noinadc or barbarous, of so total an absence of invention, 
— ;of any material representation of the mind’s inward yearning 
,,and desire, se^i., as soon as shaped, to be, though imperfect, in 
its essence good, and-A/.orthy to be rested inAvith contentment, 
and consisting self-approval — the Scybbithof contemplation which 
confesses and conSrms the^njyejty of a style. All but ourselves 
have had this in measure; the.j. imagination has stirred herself in 
proportion to live requir^in/iiiti/^ capacity, and energy of each race : 
reckless or pensive, soaring or frivolous, still she has had life 
and influence; sometimes agning at Heaven with brick for stone 
and slime for mortar — anon ^'ound down to painting of porcelain, 
and carving of ivory,' but always with an inward consciousness of 
power which might indeed be palsied or imprisoned, but not in 
operation vain. Altars have been rent, many — ashes poured out, 
— hands withered — but we alone have worshipped, and received 
no answer — the pieces left in order upon the wood, and our names 
writ in the water that runs round about the trench. 

It is easier to conceive than to enumerate the many circum- 
stances wdiich are herein against us, necessarily, and exclusive of all 
that wisdom might avoid, or resolution van({Uisli. First, the vveight 
of mcrci numbers, among v^hom case of communication rather 
renders opposition of judgment fatal, than agreement probable ; 
looking kfroin l^ngl/ind to Attica, or froih Germany to Tuscany, 
we may remember to what good purpose it was said that the 
magnetism of iron was foun^ not in bars, but in needles. To- 
gether with this ^jidversity cVf nUHib^r comes the likelihood of 
many among the more available intellects being held back and 
belated in the crowd, or else prematurely outwearied k for it now 
needs both Curious fortune and vigenous effort to gite to any, even 
the greatest, such early positions of eminence ylcj •audience as 
may feed their force with advantage ; so that spend their 

strength in opening circles, and crying for place, and only come 
to speech of us with broken voices and shortened time. Tlien 
follows tl^e diininution’of iinp>rtance in peculiar places and public 

edifices, 
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edtfices, as they engage national affection or vanity ; no single city 
can now take such queenly lead as that the pride of’ the whole 
body of the people shall be involved in adorning her; the 
buildings of London or Munich are not charged with the fullness 
of the nationaf heart as wfere the domes cf Pisa and Florence : — • 


their credit or shame is metropolitan, not acropolitarv,* central 
at the best, not dominant ; and this is one of the chief modes in 


which the cessation of superstition, #0 far as it has taken place, 
has been of evil consequence to art, that the observance of* local 
sanctities being abolished, meanness ^and cqistake are anywhere 
allo\'red of, and the thoughts and wealth which were devoted and 
expended to good purpose in one place, are now distracted and 
scattered to utter unavailaUeness. In proportion to the increas- 
ing spirituality of religion, the conception of j^ihiness in m*a- 
lerial offering ceases, ;ind with it tho^LijSe of beauty in the 
evidence of votive labour f machine-work is substituted for hand- 
work, as if the value of ornami^i^ (lonsistcd m the mere mul- 
tiplication of agreeable forms, instead of in the evidence of human 
care and thought and love «a^)oulJ thg separate, stones ; and — 
machine-work once tolerated — the eye itself soon loses iUt sense 
of this very evidence, and no mojc perceives the difference be- 
tween the blind accuracy of the eii^'d^e, and ^ho bright, strange, 
play of the living stroke — a difference as great as between the 
form of a stone pillar and a springing* fountain. And on this 
blindness follow all eirors and abuses — hollowness and slight- 
ness of frame-work, speciousness of surface ornament, concealed 
structure, imitated materials, and types of form bornnved from 
things noble for things base; and all these abuses must be 
rejsisted with the more caution, and less success, because in many 
ways they are signs or consequences of improvement, and 
are associated both with purer forms of religious feeling and 
with more general diffusion of refipements and comforts; and 
especially because we are critically aware of all our deficiencies, 
too cognizant of all tnat is greatest to pass willingly andi huiiibly 
through the stages that rise to it, and oppressed in every honest 
effort by the bitter sense of infelicity. In, every pre^ous de- 
velopment the power has becti’in advance ql* the consciousness, 
the resources more abundant than the knowledge — the energy 
irrcsistiblqt the discipline’ imperfect. The light that led was 
narrow and dim — streakings of* dawn — but it fell* with kindly 
gentleness .op pyes newly awakened out of sleeji. But we Sire 
now aroused suddenly in the light of an intolerable day — our 
limbs fail under the sun-stroke — we are walled in by ihe grcjit 
buildings of elder times, and their fierce reverberation falls upon 
us without pause, in our feverish and oppressive consciousness of 
• B 2 ^ captivity ; 
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captivity ; we arc laid bedridden attlie Beautiful Gate, and all otir 
hope must* rest in acceptance of the 'such as I have/ of the 
passers by. 

The frequent and firm, yet modest expression of this hope, 
pves peculiar value to 'Lord Lindsay’s boot on (fhristian Art; 
for it is seldom that a grasp of aiftiqfiity so comprehensive, and a 
regard for it so affectionate, have consisted with aught but gloomy 
foreboding with respect to (w»r own times. Asa contribution to 
the H'istory of Art, his work is unquestionably the most valuable 
which has yet appea^-etk in England. His research has been 
unwearied ; he has availed himself of the best results of Gei^nan 
investigation — his own acuteness of discernment in cases of 
a})nroximating or derivative style is considerable — and he lias 
^ct before the Eii^jJisli reader an outline of the relations of the 
primitive schools o^Sri^ed art whicji wa think so thorouglily 
verified in all* its more important ymifications, that, with what- 
ever richness o^dctail th4 ^ly)ur of succeeding writers m:iy 
illustrate them, the leading llpes of Lord Lindsay’s chart will 
alwa}S henceforth be foltowed.^ TJie feeling which pervades the 
whole hook is chastened, serioils, and full of reverence for the 
strength ordained out of thejijjj^ of infant Art- acccjiting on its 
own terms its simpiest leatjJ^ig, sunpathizing with all kindness 
in its unreasoning fatth ; the writer cvidentl) looking bac k v\iih 
most jov and thankfulness to hours passed in gazing upon the 
faded and faint touches of feeble hands, and listening through the 
stillness of uninvaded cloisters for fall of voices now almost spent; 
yet he is never contracted into the bigot, nor inflamed into 
the enthusiast; he never loses his memory of the outside world, 
never quits nor coinjiromises his severe and reflective Ib'otestant- 
isin, never gives ground of offence by dcs])itc or forgetfulness of 
any order of merit or period of effort. And the tone of his 
address to our present schools is therefore neither scornful nor 
peremptory; his hope, consisting with full apprehension of all that 
we have lost, ms based on a strict and stern estimate of our pow er, 
position, and resource, compelling the assent even of the least 
sangttind’to his expectancy ^ revelation of a new world of 
Spiritual Beauty, of. which whoso A^r , . 

• 

‘ will dedicate his talents, as the bondsman of love, to his Redeemer’s 
glory and the good of mankind, may become the priest apd interpreter, 
by adopting in the first instance, and re-issuing with that outward in- 
vestiture which the assiduous study of .all that is be4*utifiil, cither in 
Grecian sculpture, or the later but less spiritual schools of ])ainting, has 
enabled him to supply, sll^h of its bright ideas as he finds imjirisoned in 
the early and imperfect efforts of'^art—and secondly, by exploring 
lurther on fcis ow n accouiU in the untrodden realms of feeling tliat lie 

before 
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l^ofore him, and calling into palpable CAistence visions as bright, as 
])ure, and as immortal as those that have already, in the golden days of 
kaj)hael and Perugino, obeyed thefr creative mandate, Live !’ — vol, iii. 
p. 422. 

13 ut wlnlc wc thus defer to the discrimination^ respect the feel- 
ing, and join in the hope of the author, wc earnestly deprecate 
the frequent assertion, as we entirely deny the accuracy or pro- 
priety, of the metaphysical analogielj, in accordance with w Inch his 
work Jias unha])pilv been arranged. Though these had been as 
carefully, as they are crudely, considered, I: had still been no light 
error of judgment to thrust them with dogmatism so abrupt into 
lh(i forefront of a work whose purpose is assuredly as much to win 
to the truth as to demonllratc it. The writer has apparently for- 
gotten that of the m(*n to whom he must primarily lw)k for tlu? 
working out of his anticipations, the . most part are of limited 
knowledge and inveterate h-^bit, men dexterous in 'practice, idle in 
thought; many of th(?m coinj^lbHl ill-ordered patronage into 
direction.s of exertion at variant^ with their own best impulses, 
and regarding their art only as a^nerais* of life, all of them con- 
scious of ])raclical difficulties wliich the critic is too apt U> under- 
estimate, and probably remembeiing disappointments of early 
ertbrt rude enough to dull the mos^ earnest heart. The shallow 
amateurshij) of the circle of their patrons early disgusts them with 
theories ; they shrink back to the hard teaching of their own 
industry, and would rather road die book which facilitated their 
methods, than the one that rationalized their aims. Noble excep- 
tions there are, and more than might be deemed ; but the labour 
spent in contest with executive difficulties renders even these better 
fnen unapt receivers of a system which looks with little respect 
on such achicweinent, and shrewd discerners of llie parts of such 
system which have been feebly rooted, or fancifully reared. Their 
attention should have been attracted -both by clearness and kindness 
of jnomise; their impatience prevented by close reasoning and 
s(‘vere jiroof of every statement which might seem transcendental. 
Altogether void of sucli consideration or care, Lord Lindsay never 
even so much as states the ii;»anir*f or purpt)se of his appeal, but, 
clasping his hands despe’-ately over h^s lK;ad, disajipears on the 
instant in an abyss of curious and unsupported assertions of the 
philosophy pf human natuic : reappearing only, like a breathless 
diver, in the third page, lo deprecate the surjirise of the reader 
whom he'basmcver acldressed, at a conviction w'hich he has nWer 
stated; and again vanishing ere we* can well look him in the face, 
among the frankinrensed clouds of Christian mylhology : filling 
the greater part of his first vol time with a resume of its symbols and 
traditions, yet never vouchsafing the slightest hint ol^ the objects 
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for which they are assembled, or the amount of credence wiili 
which he would have them regarded ; and so proceeds to the his- 
torical portion of the book, leaving the whole theory which is its 
key to be painfully gathered from scattered passage^ and in great 
part from the mere form of enumeratfon adopteu in the pre- 
liminary chart of the schools ; and giving as yet, account only of 
that period to which the mere artist looks with least interest — 
while the work, even when c<nfipleted, will be nothing more than a 
single pinnacle of the historical edifice whose ground-plan is laid 
in the preceding essays" Prdgression by Antagonism — a plan, by 
the author's confession, ^too extensive for his own, or any single 
hand to execute,' yet without the understanding of whose main 
relations it is impossible to receive the^intended teaching of the 
completed portion. 

It is generally easier ta^plan what i%l^yond the reach of others 
than to execute vvhat is within our (^\n ; and it had been well if 
the range of this inlroducto^ ^aay had been something less ex- 
tensive, and its reasoning moreicareful. Its search after truth is 
honest and impetuous, sfnd itC ressilts would have appeared as 
interestkig as they are indeed valuable, had they but been ar- 
ranged with ordinary perspicuityr and represented in simple terms. 
But the writer s evil |;enius p/^^sues him ; the demand for exertion 
^of thought is remorslless, and continuous throughout, and the 
statements of theoretical • principle as short, scattered, and ob- 
scure, as they are bold. We* question whether many readers 
may not be utterly appalled by the aspect of an 'Analysis of 
Human Nature’ — the first task proposed to them by our intel- 
lectual Eurystheus — to be accomplished in the spaed of six semi- 
pages, followed in the seventh by the ' Development of the Indi^ 
vidual Man,’ and applied in the eighth to a ‘General Classifi- 
cation of Individuals and we infinitely marvel that our author 
should have thought it unnecessary to support or 'explain a divi- 
sion pf the mental attribittes on which the treatment of his entire 
subject afterwards depends, and whose terms are repeated in 
every following page to the very dazzling of eye and deadening 
of eai^ (a ^division, we regret ^ ,say,^8 illogical as it is purjxise- 
less), otherwise than* by a laconic* reference to the assumptions 
of Phrenology. . • 

' The Individual Man, or Man considered by himself as an unit in 
creation, is compounded of three distinct primary elements, 

1. Sense, or the animal frame,, with its passions or affeefidns; 

2. Mind or Intellect; — of which the disitinguishing faculties — rarely, 

if ever, egually balanced, and by their respective predominance 
determinative of his whole character, conduct, and views of life — 
are, f 


i. Imagination, 
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i. Imagination, the discerner of Beauty, — 

ii. Reason, the discerner of Truth, — 

the former animating and informing the world of Sense or 
Matter, the latter finding her proper home in the world of ab- 
stract ^r immaterial^ existences — the,former receiving the impress 
of things Objectively,* or, externo^ the latter impressing its 
own ideas on them Subjectively, or ah iniemo — Ctie former a 
feminine or passive, the latter a masculine or active principle ; 
and •• 

iii. Spirit — the Moral or Immortal principle, ruling^through 
the Will, and breathed into Marr by t4e Breath of God.’ — Pro- 
gression by Antagonism^ pp. 2, 3. 

On what authority does the writer assume that the moral is jilone 
the Immortal principle— or the only part of the human nature 
bestowed by the breath of Ood ? Are imagination, then, an^l 
reason perishable? ds tjie Body itself? Are not all alike im- 
mortal, and when distinction is to be made among ihem, is not the 
first great division between thei% active and passive immortality, 
between the supported body ar^l supporting spirit; that spirit 
itself afterwards rather con^nicjitly* tt) be cotisidered as either 
exercising intellectual function, hr receiving moral influence, and, 
both in power and passiveness, nleiaving its energy and sensibility 
alike from the sustaining breath God — 4han actually divided 
into intellectual and moral parts? Foi^ if the distinction be- 
tween us and the brute be the test of the nature of the living 
soul by that breath conferred, •it is assuredly to be found as 
much in the imagination as in the moral principle. There is 
but one of the moral sentiments enumerated by Lord Lindsay 
the sign of which is absent in the animal creation ; — the enu- 
meration is a bald one, but let it serve the turn — 'Self-esteem 
and. love of Approbation,* eminent in horse and dog ; ‘ Firmness,’ 
not wanting either to ant or elephant ; ‘ Veneration,’ distinct as 
far as the superiority of man can \^y brutal intellect be compre- 
hended; 'Hope,’ developed as far a^ its objects can be made 
visible; and ' Benevolence,’ or Love, the highest of all, the most 
assured of all — together with alL the modiflccitions of opposite 
feeling, rage, jealousy, habiyial i^lice, even love of nflsclfief and 
comprehension of jest^’-r^th? one only moral sentiment wanting 
boin^ that of responsibility to an Invisibre being, or conscientious- 
ness. But where, among brutes, shall w^e fiqd the slightest trace 
of the Imaginative faculty, or of that discernment Of beauty which 
our author most inaccut;ately confounds >vith it, or of the^ dis- 
cipline of memory, grasping lhis*br that circumstance at will, or 
ol the still nobler foresight of, and respect towards, things future, 
except only instinctive and Compelled? The feet is, that it is 
not in intellect added to the bodily sense, nor in mo|'ai sentiment 

siiperndded 
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superadded to the intellect, that the essential difference betweeif 
brute and mlin consistiy but in the elevation of all three to that 
point at which each becomes capable of communion with the 
Deity, and worthy therefore of eternal life ; — the body more uni- 
versal as an instrument— *more exquisite in its serfte— this last 
character qjirried out in the eye ^n(f ear to the perception of 
Beauty, in form, sound, and colour — and herein distinctively 
raised above the brutal senses intellect, as we have said, pecu- 
liarly se]>aratin2: and vast ; the moral sentiments like in essence, 
but boundlessly expanded, a» attached to an infinite object, and 
labouring in an infinite field ; each part mortal in its shortcoming, 
immortal in the accomplishment of its perfection and purpose ; 
the opposition which we at first broadly expressed as between 
bpdy and spirit, being more strictly between the natural and 
spiritual condition of tlie entire creatur^ — body natural, so>\n in 
death, body spiritual, raised in incor^uj^ion : Intellect natural, 
leading to scepticism ; intellect spiritual, expanding into faith : 
Passion natural, suffered from Ihings visible ; passion spiritual, 
centred on things *nnscen f andfthe^trife or antagonism which is 
throughoiit the subject of Lord Lindsay’s proof, is not, as he has 
stated it, between the moral, int^lectual, and sensual elements, 
but between the upwjwd and.^wnward tendencies of all three — 
between the spirit of Man which goeth upward, and the spirit of 
the Beast which goeth downward. 

We should not have been thus strict in our examination of 
these preliminary statements, if the question had been one of 
terms merely, or if the inaccuracy of thought had been confined 
to the Essay on Antagonism. If upon receiving a writer’s terms 
of argument in the sense — however unusual or mistaken — which 
he chooses they should bear, we may without further error follow 
his course of thought, it is as unkind as unprofitable to lose the 
use of his result in quarrel wi^ its algebraic expression; and if 
the reader will understa^id by Lord Lindsay's general term 
' SpirU ’ the susceptibility of right moral emotion, and the entire 
subjection of the Will to Rea^n ; and receive his term ‘ Sense ’ 
as note including the pcrcepti^ of Beauty cither in sight or 
sound, but expressive of anim^ si^Sa^vm only, he may follow 
without embarrassment to its close, his magnificently coiftpre- 
hensive statement of the forms of probation which the h^art and 
faculties of man have undergone from the beginning of time; But 
it is^far otherwise when the theory is to be applied, in all its 
pseudo-organization, to the separate departments of a particular 
art, and analogies the most subtle and speculative traced between 
the mental character and artisticaK choice or attainment of dif- 
ferent races pf men. Such analogies are always treacherous, for 

the 
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flic amount of expression of individual mind which Art can 
convey is dependent on so many .collateral circumstances, that 
it even militates against the truth of any particular system of 
interpretation that it should seem at first generally applicable, 
or its resultl consistent. The passages in which such inter- 
pretation has been attemj^teef in the work before «us, are too 
graceful to be regretted, nor is their brilliant suggesliveness 
otherwise than pleasing and profttable too. so long as it is re- 
ceived on its own grounds merely, and affects not with* its un- 
certainty the very matter of its foUndalk»n. But all oscillation 
is ^communicable, and Lord Lindsay is much to be blamed for 
leaving it entirely t(» the reader to distinguish between the deter- 
mination of his researclT and the activity of his fancy — between 
the authority of* his interpretation and the aptness of his meta- 
phor. He whonvoukl s^sert the true meaning of a symbolical 
art, in an age of strict i^iquiry and tardy im^ination, ought 
rather to surrender something o^ the fulness which his own faith 
peiceives, tlian expose the fabric of his vision, too finely wwen, 
to the hard handling of th<i ma}eriali5t ; and we sincerely regret 
that discredit is likely to accrue to portions of our autlior's well- 
grounded statement of real sigmfic^incies, once of all men under- 
stood, because these are rashly IJkmded with his own accidental 
perceptions of disputable analogy. He perpetually associates the 
present imaginative influence of Art with its ancient hieroglyphi- 
cal teaching, and mingles fancies fit only for the framew'oikof a 
sonnet, with the decyplicred eviderue which is to establish a 
serious point of history; and this the more frequently and grossly, 
in the endeavour to force every branch of his subject into illus- 
tration of the false divisi<m of the mental attributes which we have 
pointed out. His theory is first clearly stated in the following 
passage : — 

‘ Man is, in the strictest sense of the word, a progressive being, and 
witli many periods of inaction and retrogression, has still helcj, upon 
the whole, u steady course towards the great end of his existence, the 
re-uftion and re-harnionizing of the three cleinenls of his bemg, dislo- 
cated by the Fall, in the service of ^s God. Each of theBe three ele- 
ments, Sense, Inlellect, an^ Sifrrit, nas had its’^distinct development at 
threedistant intervals, and the personality of the three great branches 
of the li^man family. The race of Ham, giants in prowess if not in 
stature, cleiwed the earth of priiqeval forests and ' monsters, built cities, 
established vast empires, invented the meclianical arts, and gav^ the 
fullest expansion to the animal energies. After them, the Greeks, the 
elder line of Japhet, developed the intellectual faculties, Imagination 
and Reason, more especially the former, always the earlier to bud and 
blossom ; poetry and fiction, hiiftory, ])hilo80phy and science, alike look 
back to Greece as their birthplace ; on the one hand they ^Jiit u soul into 
* Sense, 
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Sense, peopling the world with their gay mythology— on the other they 
bequeathed to us, in Plato and Aristotle, the mighty patriarchs of human 
wisdom, the Darius and the Alexander of the two grand armies of 
thinking men whose antagonism has ever since divided the battle-field of 
the human intellect : — While^ lastly, the race of Shem, the#Jews, and the 
nations of Christendom, their locum teiysnt%s as Jthe Spiritual Israel, have, 
by God’s bleSsing, been elevated in Spirit to as near and intimate com- 
munion with Deity as is possible in this stage of being. Now the pecu- 
liar interest and dignity of Art cimsists in her exact correspondence in 
her three* departments with these three periods of development, and in 
the illustration she thus affords— more closely and markedly even t|^an 
literature — to the all-important troth that men stand or fall according as 
they Ipok up to the Ideal or not. For example, the Architecture of 
Egypt, her pyramids and temples, cumbrous mud inelegant, but imposing 
from their vastness and their gloom, express the ideal of Sense or Matter 
— elevated and purified indeed, and nearly m3prq4chiug the Intellectual, 
but Material still ^ we think of them as of nrfmral scenery, in association 
with caves or mouWains, or vast periods^of time ; their voice is as the 
voice of the sea, or as that of “ m%y peo])lc8,** shouting in unison : — 
But the Sculpture of Greece js the ^oice of Intellect and Thought, com- 
muning with itself* in solitude, feec^nif on beauty and yearning after 
truth: — While the Painting of Christendom — (and we mOst remember 
that the glories of Christianity, -in^the full extent of the term, are 
yet to come) — is that of an imiaiirtal Spirit, conversing with its God. 
And as if to mark meffe forcibly the fact of continuous progress 
towards perfection, it is observable that although each of the three arts 
peculiarly refiects and characterises i)ne of the three epochs, each art of 
later growth has been preceded in its rise, progress, and decline, by an 
antecedent correspondent development of its elder sister or sisters — 
Sculpture, in Greece, by that of Architecture — Painting, in Europe, by 
that of Architecture and Sculpture. If Sculpture and Painting stand by 
the side of Architecture in Egypt, if Painting by that of Architecture 
and Sculpture in Greece, it is as younger sisters, girlish and unformed. 
In Europe alone are the three found linked together, in equal stature 
and perfection.’ — Sketches^ vol.* i, pp. xii.-xiv. 

Thfe readier must, we ihfhk, at once perceive the bold fallacy of 
this forced analogy — the comparison of the architecture of one nation 
with t^e sculpture of another, wd the painting of a third, and the 
assumption as a proof of differmce kl .moral character, of changes 
necessarily wrought, aiwd^s in the saiife order, by the advance of 
mere mechanical experience. Architecture must precede sculp- 
ture, not because sense precedes intellect, but because men must 
buil/1 houses before they adorn chambers, and raise shrines before 
they inaugurate idols ; and sculpture must precede painting, because 
men must learn forms in the solid before they can project them 
op a flat surface, and must learn U conceive designs in light and 
shade befory they can conceive them in colour, and must learn to 
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treat subjects under positive colour and in narrow groups, before 
they can treat them under atmospheric effect and in receding 
masses : and ail these are mere necessities of practice, and have 
no more connexion with any divisions of the human mind than 
the equally Y>aramount necessities tbit men must gather stones 
before they build walls, or §rind corn before they* bake bread. 
And that each following nation should take up either the same 
art at an advanced stage, or an ftrt altogether more difficult, is 
nothing but the necessary consequence of its subsequent blevation 
and civilization. Whatever nation had succeeded Egypt in power 
nnd knowledge, after having had communication with her, must 
necessarily have taken up art at the point where Egypt left it — 
in its turn delivering th^gathered globe of heavenly snow to the 
youthful energy of the nation next at hand, with an exhausted 
‘ a vous le de !’ • In erdqf to arrive at any useful or true estimate 
of the respective rank of^icach people in the scale of mind, the 
architecture of each must be compared with the architecture of 
the other — sculpture with sculp^re — line with line ; and to have 
done this broadly and with ^ surface glance, would have set our 
author’s theory on firmer foundation, to outward aspect, than it 
now rests upon. Hadi he cevnpared the accumulation of the 
pyramid with the proportion of peristyle, and then with the 
aspiration of the spire; had he set thd colossal horror of the 
Sphinx beside the Phidian Minerva, and this beside the Pieta of 
M. Angelo; had he led us from beneath the iridescent capitals 
of Denderah, by the contested line of Apelles, to the hues and the 
heaven of Perugino or Bellini, we might have been tempted to 
assoilzie from all sttaying of question or stroke of partizan the 
invulnerable aspect of his ghostly theory ; but, if, with even partial 
regard to some of the circumstances which physically limited the 
attainments of each race, we follow their individual career, we 
shall find the points of superiority less salient, and the connexion 
between heart and hand more embiyrassed. Yet let us not be 
misunderstood : — the great gulf between Christian and Pa^n art 
we cannot bridge — nor do we wisbio weaken one single sentence 
wherein its breadth or depth If asserted by our ai/lho9. The 
separation is not gradual^ but instant and fihal — the difference not 
of degree, but of condition ; it is the (fifference between the dead 
vapours rising from a stagnant pool, and the %ame vapours touched 
by a torch.' But we would brace the weakness whith Lord Lindsay 
has admitted in his own assertion of this great inflaming ibstant 
by confusing its fire with the meife phosphorescence of the marsh, 
and explaining as a successive development of the several human 
faculties, what was indeed thfi bearing of them all at once, over a 
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threshold strewed with the fragments of their Idols; into the temple 
of the One dod. 

We shall therefore, as fully as our space admits, examine the 
application of our author s theory to Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting, successively, setting before the reader sorn^ of the more 
interesting passages* which respect Aach art, while we at the same 
time mark with what degree of caution their conclusions are, in 
our judgment, to be received. •• 

Accepting Lord Lindsay’s first reference to Egypt, let us glance 
at a few of the physicirf accftlents which influenced its types^of 
architecture. The first of these is evidently the capability of 
carriage of large blocks of stone over perfectly level land. It 
was possible to roll to their destination along that uninterrupted 
phiin^ blocks which could neither by the Greek have been shipped 
in sea-worthy vessels, nor carried over mountain-passes, nor raised 
except by extraerd^nary effort to the ly?lgtt of the rock-built for- 
tress or seaward promontory. ^ small undulation of surface, or 
embarrassment of road makes ^rge difference in the portability 
of masses, and of* conseqfience, .in the breadth of the ])ossib]e 
intercolumniation, the solidity of tlie column, and the whole scale 
of the building. Again, in a hW-country, architecture can be 
important only by position, •iii a level country only by bulk. 
Under the overwhelmifig mass of mountain-form it is vain to 
attempt the expression of irmjesty by size of edifice — the humblest 
architecture may become imjmrtfnt by availing itself of the power 
of nature, but the mightiest must be crushed in emulating it: the 
watch-U)wers of Amalfi are more majestic than the Superga of 
Piedmont; St. Peter *s would look like a toy if built beneath the 
Alpine cliffs, which yet vouchsafe some communication of their 
own solemnity to the smallest chalet that glitters among their 
glades of pine. On the other hand, a small building is in a level 
country lost, and the imprestsiveness of bulk proporlionably 
increased ; hence the insli^ct of nations has always led them to 
the loftiest • efforts where the masses of their labour might be 
seen looming at incalculable d^tance above the open line of the 
horizor^lience rose her fours({!|are mountains above the flat of 
Memphis, while the (Veejt pierced the foeesses of Phigaleia with 
ranges of columns, or crowned the sea-cliffs of Sunium with a 
single pediment, bright, but not colossal. 

The derivation of the Greek types of form from the forest- 
hut fs.too direct to escape observation.; but sufficient attention 
has not been paid to the similar petriftetion, by other nations, 
o( ibe rude forms and materials adopted in the haste of early 
i^tlement, or consecrated by the purity of rural life. Tlie whole 
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System of Swiss and German Gothic has thus been most charac- 
teristically affected by the structure of the intersecting timbers at 
the angles of the chalet. This was in some cases directly and with- 
out variation imitated in stone, as in the piers of the old bridge 
of Aarburg;^and the practice obtained — partially in the German 
after-Gothic — universally, •!* nearly so, in Switzerland — of causing 
mouldings which met at an angle to appear to interpenetrate each 
other, both being truncated immed^tely beyond the point of inter- 
section. The painfulness of this ill-judged adaptation was con- 
quered by association — the eye begame ^familiarized to uncouth 
fortns of tracery — and a stiffness and meagreness, as of cast-iron, 
resulted in the mouldings of much of the eccleslastical,*and all 
the domestic Gothic of central Europe ; the mouldings of* case- 
ments intersecting so as to form a small hollow square at 
the angles, and, the^ practice being further carried out into all 
modes of decoration — pihnacles interpenetrating crockets, as in a 
peculiarly bold design of archw*w at Besanqoft. The influence 
at Venice has been less immediate and more fortunate ; it is with 
peculiar grace that the majestic form o£ the ducal. palace reminds 
us of the years of fear and en*durance when the exiles of die Priina 
Venetia settled like lu^nitdess l^rds on the sea-sand, and that its 
quadrangular rjinge of marble wall ^and painted chamber, raised 
upon multiplied columns of contused ancade,* presents but the 
exalted image of the first pilc-suppor|cd hut that rose above lire 
ripjiling of the lagoons. . 

In the chapter on the ‘ Influence of Habit and Religion,’ 
of Mr. Hope’s Historical Essay, the reader will find further 
instances ot the same feeling, and, beaiing immediately on our 
present purpose, a clear account of the derivation of the Egyptian 
temple from the excavated cavern ; but the point to which in all 
these cases we would direct especial attention, is, that the first 
perception of the gre.at laws of architectural proportion is depen- 
dent for its acuteness less on the aesthetic instinct of each nation 
than on the mechanical conditions of Stability and natural limita- 
tions of size in the primary tyj>e, whether hut, chrdet, or tent. 

As by the constant reminiscence of the natural proportions 
of his first forest-dwelling, the Greek would be restrained from 
all inordinate exaggeratibn of size — the fegyptian was from the 
first left without hint of any system of proportion, whether con- 
structive, or of visible parts.. The cavern— its devcl roof sup- 
ported by amorphous piers — might be extended indefinitely into 
the interior of the hillsjiiand itsv'outcr faqade continued almost 
without term along their flanks — the solid mass of cliff above 

* The reader tiiuftt reniemher that ^Uis arcade was originally quite o])cii, the inner 
wall having hceii built after the firo, in 1574. 
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forming one gigantic entablature, poised upon props instead of 
columns. Hence the predisposition to attempt in the built 
temple the expression of infinite extent, and to heap the ponderous 
architrave above the proportionless pier. 

The less direct influences of external nature^ in the two 
countries were still more opposed. • The sense of beauty, which 
among the tSreek peninsulas was fostered by beating of sea and 
rush of river, by waving of fo|;^t and passing of cloud, by undu- 
lation of hill and poise of precipice, lay dormant beneath the 
shadowless sky and on tjie ol^jectless plain of the Egyptians ; no 
singing winds nor shaking leaves nor gliding shadows gave life to 
the line fif their barren mountains — no Goddess of Beauty rose from 
the pdcing of their silent and foamless Nile. One continual per- 
ception of stability, or changeless revolution, weighed upon their 
hearts — their life depended on no casual alternation of cold and 
heat — of droug^ht and shower ; their ^Ri-Gods were the risen 
River and the etiSrnal Sun, and the types of these were for ever 
consecrated in the lotus decoration of the temple and the wedge 
of the enduring .Pyramid. « Add' to these influences, purely phy- 
sical, those dependent on the superstitions and political consti- 
tution ; ot the overflowing multitu^le of ‘ populous No on their 
condition of prolonged peace — their simple habits of life — their 
respect for the dead — tl^ir separation by incommunicable privilege 
and inherited occupation — gind it will be evident to the reader that 
Lord Lindsay’s broad assertion of the expression of ‘ the Ideal of 
Sense or Matter’ by their universal style, must be received with 
severe modification, and is indeed thus far only true, that the mass 
of Life supported upon that fruitful plain could, when sw^ayed 
by a despotic ruler in any given direction, accomplish by mere 
weight and number what to other nations had been impossible, and 
bestow a pre-eminence, ow'ed to mere hulk and evidence of labour, 
upon public works which among the Greek republics could be 
rendered admirable only by the intelligence of their design. 

Let 'US, for the present Emitting consideration of the debase- 
ment of rtie Greek types which took place when their cycle of 
achievement bad been fulfillevipass to the germination of Chris- 
tian architecture, out of one of the least imiYortant elements of those 
fallen forms — one whi^, less than the l^ast of all seeds, has risen 
into the fair branching stature under ’whose shadow we still 
dwell. 

T^e principal characteristics of the new architecture, as exhibited 
in the Ix)m bard cathedral, are well skelihed by Lord Lindsay : — 

* The three most prominent features, the eastern aspect of the 
sanctuary, the cruciform plan, and the soaring octagonal cupola, are 
borrowed from Byzantium— the latter in an improved form— the cross 
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with a difference — the nave, or arm opposite the sanctuary, being 
lengthened so as to resemble the supposed shape of the ^actual instru- 
ment of suffering, and form what is now distinctively called the Latin 
Cross. The crypt and absis, or tribune, are retained .from the Romish 
basilica, but the absis is generally pierced with windows, and the crypt 
is much loftibr and more spacious, assuming almost the appearance 
of a subterranean church, l^e Columns of the nave, no Iqp^er isolated, 
are clustered so as to form compound piers, massive and heavy— their 
capitals either a rude imitation of th« Corinthian, or, especially in the 
earlier structures, sculptured with* grotesque imagery. Triforia, or 
galleries for women, frequently line th^ nav^ and transepts. The roof 
is af stone, and vaulted. The narthex, or portico, for excluded peni- 
tents, common alike to the Greek and Roman churches, and in them 
continued along the whole f||^‘ade of entrance, is dispensed with alt(%ether 
in the oldest Lombard ones, and when afterwards resumed, in the eleventh 
century, was restricted to what we should now call Porches, over each 
door, consisting gCnerafly little more than a canopy open at the sides, 
and supported by slender ^lillars, resting on sgulptured monsters. 
Three doors admit from the w estern# front ; these are generally covered 
with sculpture, which frequently extends in belts across the fagade, and 
even along the sides of the buiying^. Abwe the central door is usually 
seen, in the later lombard chiirelies, a S. CatherineVwhegl window. 
The roof slants at the sides, and^ends in front sometimes in a single 
pediment, sometimes in three gables answering to three doors; whOe, 
in Lombardy at least, hundreds of lender pillars, of every form and 
device— those immediately adjacent to each other frequently interlaced 
in the true lover’s knot, and all siipportin’g round or trefoliate arches — 
run along, in continuous galleries, ifiider the eaves, as if for the purpose 
of supporting the roof — run up the pediment in front, are continued 
along the side-walls and round the eastern ab>is, and finally engirdle the 
cupola. Sometimes the westeru front is absolutely covered with these 
galleries, rising tier above tier. Though introduced merely for orna- 
ment, and therefore on a vicious principle, these fairy-like colonnades 
win very much on one’s affections. I may add to these general features 
the occasional and rare one, seen to peculiar advantage in the cathedral 
of Cremona, of numerous slender tow^jrs, rising, like minarets, in every 
direction, in front and behind, and giving the east end, ^specially, a 
marked resemblance to the mosques of the Mahometans. • 

‘ The Baptistery and the Campt^le, or bell-tower, are in theory 
invariable adjuncts to the Loinbai^^athedral, although detacKbd from 
it. The Lombards seem^lafiave built thqm with peculiar zest, and to 
have had a keen eye fur .the picturesque in grouping them with the 
churches they belong to. • . » 

‘ I need scarcely add, that the round arch is exclusively employed in 
pure Lombard architecture. ^ % 

‘ To translate this new st^e into its symbolical language is a pleasur- 
able task. The three doors and three gable ends signify the Trinity, 
the Catherine-wheel w'indow (HI mistake not) the Unity, as concen- 
trated in Christ, the Light of the Church, from whose Greek monogram its 
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shape was probably adopted. The monsters that support the pillars of 
the porch stand there as talismans to frighten away evil spirits. The 
crypt (as in older buildings) signifies the moral death of man, the cross 
the atonement, the cupola heaven ; and these three, taken in conjunction 
with the lengthened nave, express, reconcile, and give their due and 
balanced prominence to the le*ading ideas of the Militant add Triumi)hant 
Church, respectively embodied in the *arcfiiteclure of Rome and Byzan- 
tium. Add to this, the symbolism of the Baptistery, and the Christian 
pilgrimage, from the Font to th^iloor of Heaven, is complete.’ — vol. ii. 

pp. 8-11. 

We have by-and-byar an equally comprehensive sketch of the 
essential characters of the Gothic cathedral ; but this we need not 
quot§, as it probably contains little that would be new to the 
reader. It is succeeded by the folhnvftig interpretation of the 
spirit of the two styles : — 

* Comparing, apart from enthusiasm, tjje two styles of Lombard 
and Pointed Architecture, they will strjee ^ou, 1 think, as the ex- 
pression, respectively, of that ajfernate repose and activity which 
characterise the Christian life, exhibited in perfect liarinony in Christ 
alone, w'ho, on earth, spent kis night in prayer to God, his day in doing 
good to man — in heaven, as we khbw ijy his own testimony, “ worketh 
hitherto,’^ conjointly with the Fathw — for ever, at the same time, re- 
posing-on the infinity of his wisdom and of his power. Each, then, of 
these styles has its pecj^liar sli^uficance, each is perfect in its way. 
The Lombard Architecture, with its horizontal lines, its circular arches 
and expanding cujiola, soothes and calms one; the Gothic, with its 
pointed arches, aspiring vaults and •intricate tracery, rouses and excites 
— and why ? Because the one symbolises an infinity of Rest, the otlier 
of Action, in the adoration and service of God. And this consideration 
will enable us to advance a step farther : — The aim of the one style is 
definite, of the other indefinite; we look up to the dome of heaven and 
calmly acquiesce in the abstract idea of infinity ; but we only realise the 
impossibility of conceiving it by the flight of imagination from star to 
star, from firmament to firmament. Even so Lombard Architecture 
attained perfection, expressed its* idea, accomjilisbed its purpose — but 
Gothio never; the Ideal is umpproaclmble.’ — vol. ii. p. 23. 

This idea occurs not only in this passage : — it is carried out 
throug^h the following chapi\i ; — at page 38, the pointed arch 
associated with the ciy>oIa is spoken qI' as a ' fop interrupting the 
meditations of a philosopher;’ at page*ff5, the ‘earlier contem- 
plative style of the Lombards’ is spbken of; at page 1 14, 
Giottesque ark is ' the expression qfthat Activity of the Imagiiia- 
tion^which produced Gothic Architecture;’ and, throughout, the 
analogy is prettily expressed, ^nd ably supported ; yet it is one 
of those against which we must warn the reader; it is altogether 
superficial, and ^extends not to the tpinds of those whose works it 
accidentally, and we think disputably, characterises. The tran- 
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sition from Romanesque (we prefer using: the generic term) to 
Gothic is natnral and straightforward, in many points traceable 
to mechanical and local necessities (of which one, the dangerous 
weight of snow on flat rpofs, has been fandidly acknowledged by 
our author), and directed by the tendency, common to humanity in 
all ages, to push every newly discovered means of delight to its 
most fantastic extreme, to exhibit every newly felt power in its 
most admirable achievement, and to load with extrinsic decoration 
forms whose essential varieties have been exhausted. The arch, 
carelessly struck out by the Etruscan^* forced by mechanical 
expediencies on the unwilling, uninventive Roman, remained unfelt 
by either. The noble form of the apparent Vault of Hea>'bn — 
the line which every star follows in its journe\ing, extricated by 
the Christian architect from the fosse, the aqueduct, and th^ 
sudarium — grew into *lopg succession of proportioned colonnade, 
and swelled into the whit?: domes that glittei* above the plain 
of Pisa, and fretted channels of Venice, like foam globes at 
rest. Rut the spirit that was in ihese^Aphrodites of the earth 
was not then, nor in them, ^to, be restrained. Colonnade rose 
over colonnade ; the pediment of the western front was liTted into 
a detaclied and scenic wall ; story above story sprang the ifaulti- 
plied arches of the Campanile, antf the eastern pyramidal fire- 
type, lifted from its foundation, was placed upon the summit.* 
With the superimposed arcades of the principal front, arose the 
necessity, instantly felt by their subtle architects, of a new pro- 
portion in the <x)lumn ; the lower wall enclosure, necessarily for 
the purpos(‘s of Christian worship continuous, and needing no 
peristyle, rendered the lower columns a mere facial decoration, 
whose proportions were evidently no more to be regulated by the 
laws' hitherto observed in detached colonnades. The column 
expand eel into the shaft, or into the huge pilaster rising Unbanded 
from tier to tier ; shaft and pilast^ were associated fh ordered 
groups, and the ideas of singleness afld limited elevation *once 
attached to them, swept away for e^r; the stilted and variously 
centred arch existed already; the^pure ogive followed — ji'here 
first exhibited we stay not to inquire; — finally, and chief of all, 
the great mechanical discbl'ery of the resistance of lateral pres- 
sure by the weight of the superimposed flanking pinnacle. 
Daring concentrations of pressure upon naribw prers were the 
immediate consequence, and the recognition of the buttress sis a 
feature in itself agreeable* and susceptible of decoration. The 
glorious art of painting on glass added its temptations ; the tlark- 
Ucss of northern climes both nendering the typical character of 
Light more deeply felt than in Italy, and necessitating its admis- 
voi.. Lxxxi. NO. CLXi. c sion 
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sion in largef masses ; the Italian, even at the period of his most 
exquisite art in glass, retaining the small Lombard window, 
whose expediency will hardly be doubted by any one who has 
experienced the transition from the scorching reverberation of 
the white-hot^ marble front, to the cool depth of fehade within, 
and whose <3eauty will not be soon forgotten by those who have 
seen the narrow lights of the Pisan duomo announce by their 
redder burning, not like transparent casements, but like characters 
of fire searing the western wall, the decline of day upon Capraja. 

Here, then, arose onb great distinction between Northern |tnd 
Transalpine Gothic, based, be it still observed, on mere necessities 
of cKmate. While the architect of Santa Maria Novella ad- 
mitted to the frescos of Ghirlandajo scarcely more of purple 
lancet light than had been shed by the morning sun through the 
veined alabasters of San Miniato; and l(^>kbd to the rich blue of 
the quinquipartit« vault above, as to the mosaic of the older 
concha, for conspicuous aid in tfte colour decoration of the whole ; 
the northern builder burst through the walls of his apse, poured 
over the eastern altar one unbnrl^en* blaze, and lifting his shafts 
like pinds, and his walls like precipices, ministered to their ini- 
raculous stability by an infinite ^ihalanx of sloped buttress and 
glittering pinnacle. J'be ^p!re was the natural consuiiiinaiion. 
Internally, the sublimity of space in the cupola had been super- 
seded by another kind (if infinity in the prolongation of the 
nave ; externally, the sphericar surface had been proved, by tin? 
futility of Arabian efforts, incapable of decoration; its majesty 
depended on its simplicity, and its simplicity and leading forms 
were alike discordant with the rich rigidity of the body of iIkj 
building. The campanile became, therefore, principal and ceri- 
tral ; its pyramidal termination was surrounded at the base bv a 
group of pinnacles, and the spire itself, banded, or pierced into 
aerial traci^ry, crowned with hs last enthusiastic effort the flame- 
like ascent of the perfect pile. 

The pcof^ss of change was thus consistent throughout, though 
at intervals acceieralccl by tl?b sudden discovery of resource, or 
invention of design i nor, had the stgps been less traceable, do 
w’e think the suggestiveness of Repostf',“^ln the earlier style, or of 
Imaginative* Activity in the latter, definite or trustworthy. We 
much question wheflher the Duonjo of Verona, with its advanced 
gua/d of haughty gryphons — the mailed peers of Charlemagne 
frowning from its vaulted gate, — that vault itself ribbed with 
variegated marbles, and peopled by a crowd of monsters — the 
Evangelical types not the least steixi or strange ; its stringcourses 
replaced by flat cut friezes, combats between gryphons and chain- 
* 4 elad 
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dad paladinSi stooping behind their lriang:ular shields and fetch- 
ing sweeping blows with two-handed swords ; or that of Lucca — 
its fantastic columns claspe<l by wrilhinir snakes and winged 
dragons, their 'marble scales spotted ivith inlaid serpentine, every 
available space alive witl>tr(V)ps of dwarfish riders, with spur on 
heel and hawk in hood, sounding huge trumj>ets of chase, like 
those of the Swiss Urus-horn, an^jcheering herds of gaping dogs 
upon harts and hares, boars and w-olves, every stone signed with 
its grisly beast — be one whit more^ootl^ing to the contemplative, 
oi>less exciting to the imaginative faculties, than the successive 
arch, and visionary shaft, and dreamy vault, and crisped foliage, 
and colourless stone, of 4 )ur own fair abbeys, chequered with sun- 
shine through the depth of ancient branches, or seen far off, like 
clouds in the valley, ^risen out of the pause of its river. And with 
respect to the more fiiffll and fanlcistic expression of the ‘ Italian 
Gothic,’ our author is again to 1^ blamed for his loose assump- 
tion, from the least reflecting of preceding writers, of this general 
term, as if the pointed buildings of Italy could in any wise be ar- 
ranged in one class, or criticised *in general terms. It i% true that 
so far as the church interiors a^c concerned, the system is nearly 
universal, and always bad ; its cha/qcteristic features being arches 
of enormous span, and banded foliage capitals divided into three 
fillets, rude in design, unsuggestive of any structural connexion 
with the column, and looking consequently as if they might be 
slipped up or down, and had been only fastened in their places for 
the temporary purposes of a festa. But the exteriors of Italian 
pointed buildings display variations of princijile and transitions of 
type quite as bold as either the advance from the Romanesque to 
the earliest of their forms, or llic recoil from 4lieir latest to the 
clnquecento. 

The first and grandest stylo resulted merely from jhe applica- 
tion of the pointed arch to the frequent Romanesque win- 
dow, the large semicircular arch divided by three «mall ones. 
Pointing both the superior and infgprior arches, and adding to the 
grace of the larger one by striking another arch above it> with a 
more removed centre, placing the /oussoirs at an acute 
angle to the curve, we, have the truly noble form of domestic 
Gothic, which — more or less enriched by mouldings*and adornei 
by penetration, more or less open of the space Between the in- 
clading and inferior arches — was immediately adopted in ahnost 
all the proudest palaces of Nofth Italy — in the Brolettos of 
Comb, Bergamo, MtHlena, and Siena — in the palace of the 
Scaligeifs kt Verona — of the Gambacorti at Pisa— df Paolo Gui- 
nigi at Eubca-^besides inferior buildings innumerable: — nor is 
• c 2 there 
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there any forlh of civil Gothic except the Venetian, which can be 
for a moment compared with it in simplicity or power. The 
latest is that most vicious and barbarous style of which the richest 
types are the lateral porchas and upper pinnacles of the Cathedral 
of Como, and the whole of the Certosa of Pavia : — characterised 
by the imitafive sculpture of large buildings on a small scale by 
way of pinnacles and niches substitution of candelabra for 

columns; and the covering of the surfaces with sculpture, oiien 
of classical subject, in Jngh ^relief and daring perspective, and 
finished with delicacy which rather would demand preservation 
in a cabinet, and exhibition under a lens, than admit of exposure 
to the weather and removal from the ey^, and which, therefore, 
architecturally considered, is worse than valueless, telling merely 
as unseemly roughness and rustication. BuJ. bcj,ween these two 
extremes are yarieties nearly count les%-%-some of them both 
strange and bold, bwing to the l^rilliant colour and firm texture 
of the accessible materials, and the desire of the builders to 
crowd the greatest expression of value into the smallest space. 
Thus it js in the promontories* of serpentine which meet with 
their polished and gloomy green t^e sweep of the Gulf of (ienoa, 
that we find the first cause of the peculiar spirit of the Tuscan 
and Ligurian Gothic-t carried out in the Florentine duomo to 
the highest pitch of coloured finish — adorned in the upper story 
of the Campanile by a transformation, peculiarly rich and ex- 
quisite, of the narrowly pierced heading of window already 
described, into a veil of tracery — and aidcil throughout by an ac- 
complished precision of design in its mouldings which we believe 
to be unique. In St. Petronio of J3ologna, another and a bar- 
barous type occurs; the hollow niche of Northern Gothic 
wrought out with diamond-shaped penetrations enclosed' in 
squares; at Bero:amo another, remarkable fur the same square 
penetrations of its rich and daring foliation ; — while at Monxa and 
Carrara the square is adopted as the leading form of decoration 
Qn the w4st fronts, and a grol^que expression results — barbarous 
still ;-*-which, however, in the latter duomo is associated with the 
arcade of slender riches — the translatjon of the Romanesque 
arcade into p>inted work, which forins^’the second perfect order 
of Italian Gothic, entirely ccclesiasticar, and well developed in 
the churches df Santa Caterina and Santa Maria dcHa Spina at 
Pistf. The Veronese Gothic, distinguished by the extreme purity 
and severity of its ruling lines, tiwing to the distance ol the centres 
of circles from which its cusps are struck, forms another, and 
^ jet a more ndbte school — and passdb through the richer decoration 
^K^Padua and Vicenxa to the full magnificence of the Venetian — 

* <iistinguisfaed 
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•distinj^uished by the introduction of the ogee curve without pru- 
riency or effeminacy, and by the breadth and decision of mould- 
ings as severely determined in all examples of the style as those 
of any one of the Greek orders. 

All these, groups ar^ separated by distinctions clear and bold — 
and many of them by thaft broadest of all distinctions which lies 
between disorganization and consistency— -accumulation and adap- 
tation, experiment and design sy^t to all one or two principles 
are common, which again divide the whole series from that of the 
Transalpine Gothic — and whose iin|>oiiiance Lord Lindsay too 
lightly passes over in the general description, couched in somewhat 
iingracefnl terms, ^ the vertical principle snubbed, as it wpre, by 
the horizontal.’ We have already alluded to the great school of 
colour which arose in the immediate neighbourhood of the Geyoa 
serpentine. The a^'cessihility of iniirble throughout North Italy 
similarly modified the'^tniQ of all design, by the admission of un- 
decorated snrlaces. A blank fpace of freestone wall is always 
uninteresting, and sometimes offensive; there is no suggestion of 
preciousness in its dull colour, and ifie stains and rents of time 
upon it aio dark, coarse, and gfooiny. But a marble surface re- 
ceives in its age hues of coMinually increasing glow and gran- 
deur : its stains are never foul nor dun ; its undecoin posing surface 
preserves a soft, fruit-like polish for ^?\er, slowly flushed by 
the maturing suns of centuries. Hence, while in the Northern 
Gothic the effort of the architect was always so to diffuse his 
ornament as to prevent the eye from permanently resting on the 
blank material, the Italian fearlessly left fallow large fields of 
uncaried surface, and concentrated the labour of the chisel on 
-deUiclied portions, in wiiich the eye, being rather directed to them 
bv^tlieir isolation than attracted by their salience, required perfect 
finish and pure design rather than force of shaile or breadth t>f 
parts; and iurthcr, the intensity o]' Italian sunshine articulated by 
perfect gradations, and defined by ^larj) shadows at the edge, 
such inner anatomy and minuteness of outline as w'oudd have been 
utterly vain and valueless under tlif gloom of a northem sky; wliile 
again the fineness of material both admitted of, and allured to, the 
precision of execution the cliinale \ms calculated to exhibit. 

All these influences working together, and with them that of clas- 
sical example and tradition, induced a delicacy of expression, a 
slightness of salience, a cardfulness of touch, and refinement of 
^invention, in all, even ihjs rudest, Italian decorations, utterly un- 
recognised in those of Norlherli Gothic: which, however pic- 
turesquely adapted to their place and purjwse, depend for most 
of their effect upon bold uiulercutting, accomplish little beyond 
graceful embarrassment of the eye, and cannot for an instan^be 

separately 
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separately regarded as works of accomplished art. Even the later ' 
and more imilative examples profess little more than picturesque 
vigour or ingenious intricacy. The oak leaves and acorns of the 
Beauvois mouldings are superbly wreathed, but rigidly repeated 
in a constant pattern ; the stems are witht)Ut character, and the 
acorns huge, straight, blunt, and unsightly. Round the southern 
door of the Florentine duomo runs a border *)f fig-leaves, each 
leaf modulated as if dew had jusi dried from off it — yet each alike, 
so as to secure the ordered •symmetry of chassical enrichment. 
But the Gothic fullness r/ thought is not therefore left without 
expression ; at the edge of each leaf is an animal, first a cicafe, 
then a lizard, then a bird, moth, serpent, snail — all different, and 
each wrought to the very life — panting — plumy — writhing — glit- 
tering — full of breath and power. This harmony of classical 
restraint with exhaustless fancy, and of arcliite^lural propriety with 
imitative finish, js found throughout al^ flft; fine periods of the 
Italian Gothic, opposed to the i^ildness without invention, and 
exuberance without completion, of the North. 

One other distinction we^ust notije, in the treatment of the 
Niche and its accessaries. In ifftrlhern Gothic the niche fre- 
quently consists only of a bracket a#d canopy — the latter attached 
to the wall, independent of c<duinnar suj>port, pierced into open- 
work profusely rich, and f)ften prolonged upwards into a crocketed 
pinnacle of indefinite height. But in the niche of pure Italian 
Gothic the classic principle of eolumnar support is never lost 
sight of. Even when its (anopy is actuall> sujiporled by the 
wall behind, it is ajiparenlly supported by two columns in front, 
perfectly formed with bases and capitals: — (the support of the 
Northern niche — if it have any — commonly takes the form of a- 
buttress) : — when it appears as a detached pinnacle, it is supported 
on four columns, the canopy trefoliated with very obtuse injsps, 
richly charged with foliage iji the foliating space, but un- 
decorated at the cusp points^ and terminating above in a smooth 
pyramid, void of all ornament, and never very acute. This form, 
modified only by various groupl^ig. is that of the noble sepulchral 
monuments of Verona, Lucca, Pisa, and Bologna; on a small 
scale it is at Venice owocialed with ifi® .cupola, in St. Mark's, 
as welk as in Santa Fosetf, and other minor churches. At Pisa, 
in the Spina chapel, it occurs in its most exquisite form, the 
columns there being chased with’ chequer patterns* of great 
elegance. The windows of the Florence, cathedral are all jilaced 
under a flat canopy of the same* form, the columns being elon- 
gated, twisted, and enriched with mosaic patterns. The reader 
must at once perceive how vast is t&e importance of the differ- 
etito in system with respect to this member; the whole of the 

rich, 
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fich, cavernous chiaroscuro of Northern Gothic being dependent 
on the accumulation of its niches. 

In passing to the examination of our Author's theory as tested 
by the progress of Sculpture, we are still struck by his utter 
want of attention to physical advantages or difficulties. He seems 
to have forgotten from tbe first, that the mountains of Syene 
are not the rocks of Paros. Neither the social habits nor intel- 
lectual powers of the Greek had %[>.much share in inducing bis 
advance in Sculpture beyond the Egyptian, as ll\e difference be- 
tween marble and syenite, porphyry or«aiabaster. Marble not 
onh' gave the power, it actually introduced the thought of repre- 
sentation or realization of form, as opposed to the mere suggestive 
abstraction : its transluconcy, tenderness of surface, and equality of 
tint tempting by utmost reward to the finish which of all sub- 
stances it alone a^lmi^: — even ivory receiving not so delicately, as 
alabaster endures not s^jif fir^nly, the lightest, latest, touches of the 
completing chisel. The finer feeling of the hand cannot be put 
upon a hard rock like syenite — the blow must be firm and fear- 
less — the traceless, Iremuloys differeiK:e between common and 
immortal sculpture cannot be ^et upon it — it cannot receive the 
enchanted strokes which, like A^iron's incense, separate tbe Living 
and the Dead. VV'ere it otherwise, were finish possible, the 
variegated and lustrous surface would nftt exhibit it to the eye. 
The imagination itself is blunted by the resistance of the ma- 
terial, and by the necessity of absolute predetermination of all 
it would achieve. Retraction of all thought into determined 
and simple forms, such as might be fearlessly wrought, necessarily 
remained the characteristic of the school. The size of edifice 
induced by other causes alxive stated, further limited the efforts of 
the sculptor. No colossal figure can be minutely finished ; nor 
can it easily be conceived except under an imperfect form, it is 
a representation of Impossibility, ^nd every effort at completion 
adds to the monstrous sense of Impossibility. S}>ace would alto- 
gether fail us were we even to name one-half of the circumstances 
which influence the treatment of lj|^ht and shade to l^e seen at 
vast distances upon surfaces cif variegated or dusky colour; or of 
the necessities by which, irf masses of huge*proportion, the mere 
laws of gravity, and the.difficulty of cleaning the substance out of 
vast hollows neither to be reached nor entered, bind the realization 
of absolute form. Yet all tllese Lord Lindsay ought rigidly to 
have examined, before venturing to determine anything respecting 
the mental relations of the Greek *and Egyptian. Rut the fact of 
his overlooking these inevitablenesses of material is intimately 
connected with, the worst ftaw of bis theory— his klea of a 
Perfection resultant from a balance of elements ; a perfection 
* which 
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which all experience has shown to be neither desirable not 
possible. * 

His account of Niccola Pisano, the founder of the first great 
school of middle age sculpture, is thus introduced : — 


‘Niccola’s peculiar praise is this, — that, in* practice at least, if not in 
theory, he established the princiJJle that the study of nature, cor- 
rected by the ideal of the antique, and animated by the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, personal and social, can aWne lead to excellence in art: —each of 
thb three elements of human nature — Matter, Mind and Spirit — l^eing 
thus brought into union cojoperation in the service of God, in due 
relative harmony and subordination. I cannot over-estimate the im- 
portance of this principle; it was on this that, consciously or uiicon- 
sciou>iy, Niccola himself worked — it has Jjecn by following it that 
Donatello and Ghibeiti, Leonardo, Raphael and Michael Angelo have 
riten to glory. The Sienese school and the Florentine, minds con- 
templative and dramatic, are alike heholdci^ to ft fof whatever success 
has attended thcfr e^loits. Like treble s#ra nil cd rope, it drags alter it 
the triumphal car of Christian Ait. But if cither of the strands be 
broken, if either of the three elements be pursued disjoiiitedly irom the 
other two, the result is, in each respective case, grossness, pedantiy, or 
w'eakness: — the exclusive imitation 6f mtuie produces a Caravaggio, a 
Rubens, a Rembrandt — that of the^ntique, a Pellegrino di Tihaldo 
and a David ; — and though there be a native chastity and taste in 
religion, which restrains ^jthose who worship it too abstractedly fiom 
liitellect and Sense, from running into such extremes, it cannot at least 
supply that mechanical apparatus which will enable them to soar : — such 
devotees must be content to gaze up into heaven, like angels cropt of 
their wings.* — vol. ii. pp. 102, 103. 


This is more Bolognese eclecticism in other terms, and those 
terms incorrect. We are amazed to find a writer usually thought: 
ful, if not accurate, thus indidcntly adopting the worn-out falsities 
of our weakest writers on Taste. Does he — can he for an instant 
suppose that the ruffian Caravaggio, distinguished only by his 
preference of candlelight and ^black shadows for the illustration 
and reinforcement of villahy, painted nature — mere nature — ex- 
clusive ndture, more painfully or heartily than John Bellini or 
Raphael ? Does he not sec that Whatever men imitate must be 
itature of some kind/piaterial nature v)r spiritual, lovely or foul, 
brutal or human, butDnature still? *l3*oes he himself see in 
mere, external, copiable nature, no more than Caravaggio 
saw, or in the' Antique no inore*tban has been comprehetidcd 
by David ? The fact is, that all artists are primarily divided 
into the two great groups of * Imitators and Suggestors — their 
falling into one or other being, dependent partly on disposition, 
and partly on the matter, they hav^ to subdue — (thus Perugino 
inxfjlMtes line by line with pencilled gold, the hair which Nino 

* Pisano 
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I^sano can only suggest by a gilded marble mass, both having the 
will of representation alike). And each of these classfes are again 
divided into the faithful and unfaithful imitators and suggcsiors ; 
and that is a broad question of blind eye and hard heart, or see- 
ing eye and serious hearty always co-existent ; and then the faithful 
imitators and suggestors — ajtistf proper, are appointed, each with 
his j)eculiar gift and affection, over the several orders^nd classes 
of ihinsfs natural, to be by them illumined and set forth. And 
that is God’s doing and distributing** and none is rashly to be 
thought inferior to another, as if b^ his own fault ; nor any of 
theio stimulated to emulation, and chaining places with others, 
although their allotted tasks be of different dignities, and their 
granted instruments of differing keenness ; for in none of them 
can there be a perfection or balance of all human attributes ; — 
the great colourist becomes gradually insensible to the refine- 
ments of form which fie^a4 first intentionally omitted; the master 
of line is inevitably dead to*inany^of the dclighfe of colour; the 
study of the true or ideal human form is inconsistent with the 
love of its most sj)iritual expressions.^ To one it is intrusted 
to record the historical realities^ n)f his age ; in him the percep- 
tion of character is subtle, and of absti*act beauty in measure 
diminished ; to anotlior, removed to the desert, or enclosed in 
'Jie cloister, is given, not the noting *of things transient, but the 
^tevealing of things eternal. Ghirlandajo and Titian painted 
men, but ccmld not angels; Duccio and Angelico painted Saints, 
but could not senators. One is ordered to copy material form 
lovingly and slowly — his the fine finger and patient will : to 
another are sent visions and dreams ujion the bed — his the hand 
■ fearful and swift, and impulse of passion irregular and wild. We 
may have occasion furllicr to insist upon this great principle of 
the incommunicableness and singleness of all the highest powers.; 
but we assert it here especially, in opposition to the idea, already 
so fatal to art, that either the aim ^>f the antique may take place 
logetlier^wilh the purjioses, or its traditions become qlevatory of 
the power, of Christian art; or thatJlhc glories of Giotto and the 
Sienese are in any wise traceable through Niccola Pisano to the 
venerable relics of the Campo Santo. • 

Lord Lindsay’s stateiffdht, as far as it i^pgards Niccola himself, 
is true. 

* His improvement in SculpUire is attrilnitable^ in the first instance, 
to the study of au ancient sarcophagus, brought from Greece by the ships 
of Pisa in the eleventh century, and which, after having stood beside the 
door of the Duomo for many centurj^s as the tomb of the Countess 
Beatrice! mother of the celebrated Matilda^ has been r^^cently removed to 
the Campo Santo. The front is sculptured in bas-rclicf, in two com- 
• partments, 
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partinents, the one representing Hippolytiis rejecting the suit of Ph^ta, 
the other hisMeparturc for the chace: — such at least is the most plaus- 
ible interpretation. The sculpture, if not super- excellent, is substan- 
tially good, and the benefit derived from it by Niccola is per<%)tible on 
the slightest examination of^his works. Otljer remains of antiquity are 
preserved at Pisa, which he mav have also studied, hut this was the 
classic well ^om which he drew those waters which became wine y^hen 
poured into the hallowing chalice of Christianity. — I need scarcely add 
that the mere presence of suclm#odels would have availed little, had. not 
nature endowed him with thetjuick eye and the intuitive apprehension 
of genius, together with^ pikrity of taste which taught him how to 
select, how to modify and how to remspire the germs of excellence*'thus 
presented to him.’ — vol. ii. pp. 104, lOo. * 

But whatever characters peculiarly "classical were impressed 
ujion Niccola by ibis study, died out gradually among his scholars ; 
and in Orcagna the Byzantine manner finaljy triumphed, leading 
the way to ihc.purely Christian sculplpreHif the school of Fiesole, 
in its turn swept away by tlj|j returning wave of classicahsm. 
The sculpture of Orcagna, Giotto, and Mino da Fiesole, would 
have been what it was, ili Niccola ^ad been buried in his sarco- 
phagus; and this is suflliciently* proved by Ciiotto’s remaining 
entirely uninfluenced by the educated excellence of Andrea 
Pisano, while he gradually lient the Pisan down to his own un- 
compromising simplicity. If, as Lord Lindsay asserts, ‘ Giouo 
had learned from the works of Niccola the grand principle of 
Christian art,* the sculptures of 4he Campanile of Florence would 
not now have stood forth in contrasted awfulness of simplicity, 
beside those of the south door of the Baptistery. 

‘ Andrea’s merit whs indeed very great ; bis works, compared with 
those of Giovanni and Niccola Pisano, exhibit a progtoss in design, 
grace, composition ntul mecbanical execution, at first sight unaccount- 
able — a chasm yawns between them, deep and l)road, o\cr which the 
younger artist seems to have leajit at a bound, — the btream that sank 
into the earth at Pisa emerges a river at Florence. The suliit on of the 
mystery lie| in the peculiar plasticity of Andrea's genius^^ and the 
ascendancy acquired over it by^iotto, although a younger man, from 
th% fiist moment they came into contact. Giotto had learnt from the 
works of Niccola the grjind principle of Christian art, imperfectly appre- 
hended by Giovanni anfi his other pupils, and by following up which 
he had in the natural course of things improved upon his prototype. 
He now repaid Scijpture, in the person of Andrea, th^ sum of "im- 
provement in wfiich be stood her debtor in that of Niccola:— so far, that 
is to say, as the treasury of Anclr^ a’s mind was capable of taking it in, 
for it would be an error to supiios^ that Andrea profited by Giotto m the 
same iu^endent manner or degree that Giotto profited by Niccola. 

not « mind of strong individuality ; he became completely 
in thought and style, and aadiottoand he continued intimate 

' fVienda 
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fritfft® through life, the impression never wore off : — mo8| fortunate, 
.indeed, that it was so, for the welfare of Sculpture in general, and for 
^that of the buildings in decorating which the friends worked in concert. 

‘Happitj^, Andrea’s most important work, the bronze door of the 
^Baptistery, still exists, and with every prospect of preservation. It is 
adorned with bas-reliefs from die history of S. John, with allegorical 
figures sof virtues and heads of prophets, all most beautifuif — the his- 
torical compositions distinguished hy simplicity and punty of' feeling 
and design, the allegorical virtues pejHIps still more expressive, and 
full of poetry in their symbols and attitudes*; the whole series is executed 
with a delicacy ol worKmanship till then* uidm own in bronze, a pre- 
cision ^et softness of touch resemWing that of a skilful performer on the 
piano-ibrffe. Andrea was occupied upon it for nine years, from 1330 to 
1339, hnd when finished, fixscl in its place, and exposed to view, the 
public enthusiasm exceeded all bounds ; the Signoria, with unexampled 
condescension, visited it in state, accompanied by the ambassadors of* 
Naiiles and Sicily, and bestc^wed on the fortunate artist the honour and 
pritulcge of citizenship, seldouf accorded to fore gnert unless of lofty 
rank or exalted merit. Tlie door reniained in its original position — 
lacing the Cathedral — till superseded in that post of honour by the 
‘Gate of Paradise,^ cast hy Ghihprti.. It was then transferred to the 
Southern entrance of the Baptfstcrv,*faciiig the Misencordia.* — vol. ii. 

pp. 125-128. 

A f<‘w pages farther on, the question of Giotto's claim to the 
authorslii]) of tlie designs for this door is disc\issed at length, and, 
to the annihilation of the honour here dltributed to Andrea, de- 
termined aftirmatively, partly on thef testimony of Vasari, partly on 
internal evidence — these designs being asserted by our author to 
be ‘ thoroughly Giotlesquc.’ But. not to dwell on Lord Lindsay's 
inconsistency, in the ultimate decision his discrimination seems 
to 'US utterly at fault. Giotto has, we conceive, suffered quite 
enough in the abduction of the work in the Cainpo Santo, which 
was worthy of him, without being made answerable for these 
designs of Andrea. 'Phat he gave a rough draught of many of 
them, is conceivable ; but if even be ditVlhis, Andrea has added 
cadenzas bf drapery, and other scholarly commonplace,* as a bad 
singer puts ornament into an air. /t was not of such teaching 
that edme the ‘ Jabal’ of G^iotto. Sitting af his tent door, he 
withdraws its rude drapery with one hand : fhree sheep only are 
feeding before him, the watchdog sitting beside them ; but he 
looks forth liH© a Destiny, beholding the ruined* cities* of the earth 
become places, like the valley of Achor, for herds to lie down in. 

We have not space to follow our ^uthor through his very inter- 
esting investigation of the comparatively unknown schools of 
Teutonic sculpture. With on^beaQtiful anecdote^ breathing the 
whole spirit of the tiitie — the mingling of deep piety with the 
modest, manly pride of vt — our readers must be indulged : — 

* The 
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‘ The Florentine Ghiberti gives a most interesting account of a sculptor 
of Cologne in the employment of Charles of Anjou, King of Naples, 
whose skill he parallels with that of the statuaries of ancient Greece ; 
his heads, he says, and his design of the naked, were “ maravigliosa- 
mente bene,” his style full of grace, his sole defect the somewhat cur- 
tailed stature of his hgures. He was no less excellent in minuter works 
as a goldsn^ith, and in that capacity had 'worked for his patron a “ tavola 
d’ oro,” a tablet or screen (apparently) of gold, with his utmost care and 
skill; it was a work of exceedtti% beauty— but in some political exiitency 
his patron wanted money, and it was broken up before his eyes. Sw eing 
his labour vain and the p^’de of his heart rebuked, he threw himself on 
the ground, and uplifting his eyes and hands to heaven, prayed m con- 
trition, Lord God Almighty, Governor and disposer of heaven and 
earth! thou hast opened mine eyes that I. follow from henceforth none 
other than thee — Have mercy upon me !’* — He forthwith gave all he 
•had to the poor for the love of God, and went up into a mountain where 
there was a great hermitage, and dwelt there* the * rest of his days in 
penitence and^ai^tity, surviving down t«> the days of Pope Martin, who 
reigned from 1281 to 1284. “(Certain youths,” adds Ghiberti, “who 
sought to be skilled lb statuary, told me how he was versed both in 
painting and sculpture, and how jie h^id painted in the llomitorio wdievc 
he lived; he w'as an excellent dratf]ghtsman and veiy courteous. When 
the youths who wished to impruve^visited him, he received them with 
much humility, giving them learned instructions, showing them various 
proportions, and drawing for them many examples, fu.* he was most 
• accomplished in his art. And thus,” he com hides, “with great hu- 
mility, he ended his days in that hermitage.” ’ — yol. lii. pp. 257-259. 

We could have wished that Lord Lindsay had further insisted 
on what will be found to be a characteristic of all the truly Chris- 
tian or spiritual, as opposed to classical, schools of sculjilurc 
— the scenic or painter-like management of effect. The marble is 
not cut into the actual form of the thing imaged, but oftener into 
a perspective suggestion of it — the bas-reliefs sometimes <ilmost 
entirely under-cut, and sharp-edged, so as to come clear offadark 
ground of shadow ; even heads the size of life being in this way ra- 
ther*shadowed out than carved out, as the Madonna of Benedetto da 
Majano* in Santa Maria N<j^ella,one of the cheeks being advanced 
balLan inch out of its proper place — and often the most audacious 
violations of proportion admitted, asdn^lhe limbs of Michael An- 
gelovs sitting Madonna in the Uffizii ; pll artifices, also, of deep 
and sharp cutting being allowed, to gain the shadowy and spectral 
expressions ^out the brow and dip which the mere* aclualiiies of 
form could not have conveyed ; — the^sculptor never following a 
material model, but feeling ^ter the most momentary and subtle 
aspects of the countenance — striking these out sometimes sud- 
denly, by rude tihiselling, and stoppling the instant they are attained 
-^never risking the loss of thought by the finishing of flesh surface. 

• The 
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The heads of the Medici sacristy we believe to have^been thus 
left unfinished, as having already the utmost expression which the 
i^arble could receive, and incapable of anything but loss from 
further touches. So with Fiesole and Jacopo della Quer- 

cia, the workmanship is ofteij hard, sketchy, and angular, having 
its full effect only at a little distance; but at that distance the 
statue becomes ineffably alive, Qven to startling, bearing an aspect 
of change and uncertainty, as if if Vvere about to vanish, and 
withal having a light, and sweetness, and incense of passion upon 
it thaj silences the l(K)kcr-on, half in delict, half in expectation. 
This daring stroke — this transfiguring tenderness — may be shown 
to characterize all truly Christian sculpture, as compared withuhe 
antique, or the pseudo-classical of subsequent periods. We agree 
with Lord Lindsay in thinking the Psyche of Naples the nearesb 
approach to the Christian ideal of all ancient efforts ; but even in 
this the approximation is nTore accidental than »al — a fair type 
of feature, further exalted by the i^ode in which the imagination 
supplies the lost upper folds of the hair. The fountain of life and 
emotion remains sealed; nor was fhe opening of that fountain due 
to any study of the far less pure i^xamples accessible by the Pisan 
sculptors. The sound of its waters had been heard long before 
in the aisles of the Lombard ; nor was^it by^Ghiberti, still less by 
Donatello, that the bed of that Jordan was dug deepest, but by 
Michael Angelo (the^last heir of the Byzantine traditions descend- 
ing through Orcagna), opening thenceforward through thickets 
darker and more dark, and with waves ever more soundless and 
slow, into the Dead Sea wherein its waters have been stayed. 

It is time for us to pass to the subject which occupies the 
largest portion of the work — the History 

‘ Pain ting, as developed contemporaneously with her sister, Sculpture, 

and (like her) under the shadow of the Gothic Architecture, by Giotto 
and his successors throughout Italy, by Mino, Duccio, and their scholars 
at Siena, by Orcagna and Fra Angelico da^'iesole at Florence, and by 
the obscure but interesting primitive ^hool of Bologna, during the 
fourteenth and the early years of the fi/teenth century. The period is 
one, comparatively speaking, of repose and tranquillity, — the storm sleeps 
and the winds are still, theiioiifrents set in one flirection, and we may 
sail from isle to isle over a sunny sea, dallying with the time, secure of a 
cloudless sky and of the greetings of innocence and.love wheresoever the 
breeze may w*aft us. Tliere is ifi truth a holy purity, an innocent 
naivet(5, a child-like grace an^jl simplicity, a freshness, a fearlessness, an 
utter freedom from affectatiou, a yearning after all things tnithful, lovely 
and of good report, in the productions of this early time, which invest 
them with a charm peculiar in its^kind, and wh’ch femeven of the most 
perfect works of the maturer era can boast of, — and hence the risk and 
• danger 
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»; 

danger of (becoming too passionately attached to them, of losing the 
power of discrimination, of admiring and imitating their defects ns well 
as their beauties, of running into affectation in seeking after simplicity 
and into exaggeration in our efforts to be in earnest,— *in a word, of 
forgetting that m art, as ift human nature^ it is the balance, harmony, 
and co-equal development of Sense, 4ntdlect and Spirit, which constitute 
perfection.^vol. ii. pp. 161-163. 

To the thousand islands, ©r hoiv many soever they may be, we 
shall allow ourselves to b» wafted with all willingness, but not in 
Lord Lindsay's three- iMstod vessel, with its balancing topmasts of 
Sense, Intellect, and Spirit. We are utterly tired of the tripTicity ; 
an4 we are mistaken if its application here be not as inconsistent 
as it is arbitrary. Turning back to the introduction, which we 
^have quoted, the reader will find that while Architecture is there 
taken for the exponent of Sense, Painting .'s chosen as the peculiar 
expression oC Spirit. ' The painting;of ‘^Christendom is that of an 
immortal spirit conversing wkli its God.’ But in a note to the 
first chapter of the second volume, he will he surprised to find 
painting become a ‘ twifi’*of intellect,* and architecture suddenly 
advanced from a type of sense tt> a type of spirit : — 

‘Sculpture and Painting, twins oT Intellect, rejoice and breathe freest 
in the pure ether of Ar(hitect4ire, or Spirit, lil^e Castor or Pollux under 
the breezy heaven of thfir father Juj)iter.’ — vol. li. p. 14. 

Prepared by this passagfe to consider painting either as spiritual 
or intellectual, his patience may paidonahly give way on finding 
in the sixth letter — (what he might, however, have conjectured from 
the beading of the third period in the chart of the schools) — that 
the peculiar prerogative of painting — colour, is to be considered 
as a sensual element, and the exponent of sense, in accordance 
with a new analogy, here for the first time proposed, between 
spirit, intellect, and sense, and expression, form, and colour. Lord 
Lindsay is fiecuUarly unfortunate in bis adoptions from previous 
writers. He has taken Uiis division of art from Fuseli and Rey- 
nolds, without perceiving that in those writers it is one of con- 
venience merely, and, even so considered, is as injudicious as 
illogical. In what ^oes expression consist hut in form and colour ? 
It is one of the ends which these accomplish, and may be itself 
an attribute of both. Colour may be (expressive or inexpressive, 
like music;*. form expressive or inexpressive, like words; hut 
expression by itself cannot exist ; so that to divide painting into 
colour, form, and expression,^ is precisely as rational as to divide 
music into notes, words, and expression. Colou^ maybe pensit^c, 
severe, exciting, ap[^lling, gay, glowing, or sensual ; in all these 
jaiodes k is expressive : form may be tender or abrupt/mean or 

• majestic, 
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majestic, attractive or overwhelming, d i scorn for table ^or delight- 
some ; in all these modes, and many more, it is expressive 
and if Lord Lindsay's analogy be in anywise applicable to either 
form or colour, we should have colour sensual (Correggio), colour 
intellectual (Tintoret), colour spiritual (Angelico) — form sen- 
sual (French sculpture), firm" intellectual (Phidias^ form spi- 
ritual (Michael Anizelo). Above all, our author should have 
been careful *how he attached the epithet ^ sensual * to the element 
of colour — not only on account of the? glaring inconsistency with 
his own previous assertion of the spiritually of painting — (since it 
is certainly not merely by being flat instead of solid, representative 
instead of actual, that painting is — if it be — more spiritual than 
sculpture) ; but also, because this idea of sensuality in colour 
has had much share in rendering abortive the efforts of the mo-* 
dern German religioua pajnters, inducing their abandonment of 
its consecrating, kindling, purifying power. Lor,d Lindsay says, 
in a passage which we shall presently quote, that the most sensual 
as well as the most religious painters have always loved the 
brightest colours. Not so: n^ pajn ter s*^ever were more sensual 
than the modern French, who are alike insensible to, and in- 
capable of colour— depending Altogether on morbid gradation, 
waxy smoothness of surface, and lusciousncss of line, the real 
elements of sensuality wherever it eininentiy exists. So far from 
good colour being sensual, it saves, glorifies, and guards from all 
evil ; it is with Titi.oli, as with all masters of flesh-painting, 

the redeeming and protecting element ; and with the religious 
painters, it is a baptism with fire, an under-song of holy Litanies. 
Is it in sensuality that the fair flush opens upon the cheek of 
Francia s chanting angel,* until we think it comes, and fades, and 
returns, as his voice and his harping are louder or lower — or that 
the silver light rises upon wave after wave of his lifted hair; or 
that the burning of the blood is seen on the unclouded brows of 
the three angels of the Caiiipo Santo, jind of folded fire within 
tlicii wings; or that the hollow blue of the highest heaven, mantles 
the Madonna with its depth, and faHs around her like nfiinent, 
as she sits beneath the throne of the Sisline Judgment? Is it in 
sensuality that tlie visible iwofld about us is girded with an eternal 
iris? — ^is there pollution ih the rose and the gentian more than 
in the rocks ibat are trusted to their robing ?« — is the sea-blue a 
stain upon its waters, or the scarlet spring of day U]K)n the moun- 
tains less holy than their snow? 4^ itself, or 

the firmament, slfhsual, as the colour which flows from the one, 
and fills the otlier, « 

At the feet of hje Madonna, in the Gallery of Bologna. 

We 
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We deprecate this rash assumption, however, with more regard 
to the forthcoming portion of the history, in which we fear it 
may seriously diminish the value of the author's account of the 
school of Venice, than to^ the part at present executed. This is 
trritten in a spirit rather sympathetic than critical, and rightly 
illustrates the feeling of early art, even where it mistakes, or leaves 
unanal}zed, the technical modes of its expression. It will be 
better, perhaps, that we cdViftne our attention to the accounts of 
the three men who may be*confidered as sufficient representatives 
not only of the art of t!leir*time, but of all subsequent ; G^iotto, 
the first of the great line of dramMists, terminating in Raffaelle; 
Orcagna, the head of that branch of the con tern pi alive school which 
Ipans towards sadness or terror, terminating in Michael Angelo; 
and Angelico, the head of the contemplatives concerned with 
the heavenly ideal, around whom maj be*grotiped first Duccio, 
and the Siertese, who preceded hiirr, and afterwards Pinturiccio, 
Perugino, and Leonardo da Vftici. 

The fourth letter ope^Jn the fiekls of Vespignano. The cir- 
cumstances of the fmdin^^f Giptt« by Cimabue are well known. 
Vasari’s anecdote of the fly painted upon the nose of one of Ci- 
mabue's figures might, we think,%ave been spared, or at least not 
instanced as proof of study from nature ‘nobly rewarded.’ Giotto 
. certainly never either attempted or accomplished any small imita- 
tion of this kind : the stoi'y has all the look of one of the common 
inventions of the ignorant for*the i^^norant ;* nor, if true, would 
Cimabue’s careless mistake of a black spot in the shape of a fly 
for one of the living annoyances of which there might probably 
be some dozen or more upon his panel at any moment, have been a 
matter of much credit to his young pupil. The first point of a>iy 
real interest is Lord Lindsay’s confirmation of Forster’s attribu- 
tion of the Campo Santo Life of Job, till lately esteemed Giotto’s, 
to Francesco da Volterra. Forster’s evidence appears incontro- 
vertible ; yet there is curious internal evidence, we think, in 
favour of *^the designs bein^Giotto's, if not the execution. The 
landscSpe is especially Giottesque, the trees being all boldly 
ntaftSed first with dark brown, witbin.wbich the leaves are painted 
iaparately in light: •this very archaic* treatment had been much 
so/tened and modified by the Giotteschl before the date assigned 
to these frescoes by Forster. But, what is more singuJar, the figure 
of Eliphaz, or the foremost of the three friends, c^curs in a tem- 
pera picture of Giotto’s in ihp Academy of Florence^ the Ascen- 
sion, aiOoDg the apostles on the left ; while the me of another Of 
the three friends is again repeated^ in the ^Christ disputing with 
of the small tempera series, also in the Act^eAiy ; 
4 ^^^re of Satan shows much analogy to that of ‘the Envy ot the 
^ Arena 
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Arena chapel ; and many oilier portions of tlic design ire evidently 
either sketches of this very subject by Giotto himselL or dexter- 
ous compilations from his works by a loving pupil. Lord Lind- 
say has not done justice to the upper division — the Satan before 
God ; it is one of the very finest thoughts ever realized by the 
Giotteschi. The serenity of p<wver in the principal figure is very 
noble ; no expression of wraths or even of scorn, in the look which 
commands the evil spirit. The position of the latter, and coun- 
tenance, are less grotesque and more •demoniacal than is usual in 
paintings of the time ; the triple .wisgs expanded — the arms 
crossed over the breast, and holding* each other above the elbow, 
the claws fixing in the flesh ; a serpent buries its head in a jcleft 
in the bosom, and the right hoof is lifted, as if to stamp. 

We should have been glad if Lord Lindsay bad given us som^ 
clearer idea of th^ internal evidence on which he founds his de- 
termination of the ordes (fr date of the works of Giotto. When 
no trustworthy records exist, we cosiceive this tasic to be of singu- 
lar difficulty, owing to the differences of execution universally 
existing between the large and small w6sks of the painter. The 
portrait of Dante in the chaprf* of the Potlestd is proved by 
Dante’s exile, in 1302, to have* been painted before Giotto was 
six and twenty ; yet we remember np head in any of his works 
which can be compared with it for carefulness of finish and truth 
of drawing ; the crudeness of the material vanquished by dexterous’ 
hatching ; the coloiw not only pune, byt deep — a rare virtue with 
Giotto ; the eye soft and thoughtful, the brow nobly modelled. 
In the fresco of the Death of the Baptist, in Santa Croce, which 
we agree with Lord Lindsay in attributing to the same early 
period, the face of the musician is drawn with great refinement, 
and considerable power of rounding surfaces — (though in the dra- 
pery* may be remarked a very singular piece of archaic treatment : 
it is warm white, with y ellow stripes ; the dress itself falls in 
deep folds, but the striped pattern does not follow the foldings — 
it is drawn across, as if with a straig^it ruler). Bat^ passing 
from these frescoes, which are nearljf the size of life, to ^ose of 
the Arena chapel at Padua, erected in 1303, decorated in 1300» 
which are much smaller^ find the cxeohtion proportionably 
less dexterous. Of this (amous chapel Lord Lindsay says — 

* nowhere (saue in the Duomo of Orvieto) is the* legenfdary history of 
the Virgin told with such minuteness. 

* The heart must indeed be cold to t}ie charms of youthful art that can 
enter t)iis little ilhiotuary without a glow of delight. From the roof, 
with its sky. of ultramarine, powdered with stars aud jnterspersed with^, 
medallions, containing^he «he^8>of Our Savipur, the Virgin and thePr 
Apostles, to the mocK pannelling of the navei below the windows, 
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whole is eon^letely covered with frescoes, in excellent preservatiop> and 
alliHio?^ Of less painted by Giotto’s own hand, except six in the tribune, 

, w|iiph however have apparently been executed from his cartoons 

* These frescpes form a most important document in the history of 
Giotto’s mind, exhibiting aH his peculiar mprits, although in a state as 
yet of immature development. They are full of fancy and invention ; 
the composition is almost always admirable, altjiough sometimes too 
studiously symmetrical; the figures are few and characteristic, each 
speaking for itself, the impersdhation of a distinct idea, and most 
dramatically grouped and coiftrasted ; the attitudes are appropriate, 
easy, and natural : the actian and gesticulation sin^larly vivid ; the ex- 

S ression is excellent, except when impassioned grief induces caricature: — 
evoted to the study of Nature as he is, Giotto had not yet learnt that 
it is 'suppressed feeling which affects one most. The head of Our 
Saviour is beautiful throughout — that of the Virgin not so good — she is 
idodest, but not very graceful or celestial ; — it was long before he suc- 
ceeded in his Virgins — they are much too^ mafironly : — among the ac- 
cessory figures, ‘graceful female forms occasionally appear, foreshadow- 
iirg those of his later works at Florence and Naples, yet they are always 
clumsy about the waist and bust, and most of them are under-jawed, 
which certainly detracts froth the §wee^ness of the female countenance. 
His delineation of the naked is excellent, as compared with the works of 
his predecessors, but far unequal to What he attained in his later years, 
— the drapery, on the contrary,, is noble, majestic and statuesque ; the 
colouring is still pale ait^d weak, — it was long ere he improved in this 
ppint; the landscape displays little or no amendment upon the Byzan- 
tine; the architecture, that of the .fourteenth cenpiry, is to the figures 
that people it in the proportion of dolls’ houses to the children that play 
with them, — an absurdity long unthinkingly acquiesced in, from its 
occurrence ifif the classic bas-reliefs from which it had been traditionally 
derived and, finally, the lineal perspective is very fair, and in three of 
the compositions an excellent eifect is produced by the introduction of 
the same back-ground with varied dramatis personte^ reminding one of 
Retszch’s illustrations of Faust. The animals too are always excellent, 
fidl of spirit and character.’ — vo^j ii. pp. 183-199. 

' Thvs last characteristic, is especially to be noticed. It is a 
toudiiing pfroof of the influence of early years. Giotto was only 
yeats old when he was tatten from following the sheep. For 
the irest, as we have above stated, the manipulation of these fres- 
coes is just as far inferior to that of the, Podest^ chapel as their 
dipaensions are less; and we think it wilPbe found generally that 
smaller th^ work the more rude is Giotto’s hap^. In this 
i^i^pect he iseems to differ from all other masters. 

'It is not difficult, gazing on (hese silent but eloquent walls, to re 
i' peopfe thjG^ with the group once, as we know — five hundred ytiws ago 
<;rr|S^tnbiM within them,— Giotto intent upon his work, his wife Ciuta 
^fearing his progress, and Dante, with abstracted eye, altem^ly con- 
ning with his friend and watching the gambols of the children playing 
' w on 
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^onthe grass before the d 9 or. It is generally affirmed tha^ Dante, during 
this visit, inspired Giotto with his taste for allegory, and that the Viitues 
and Vices of the Arena were the first fruits of their intercourse; it is 
possible certainly, but I doubt it, — allegory was the universal language 
of the time, as we have seen in the history, of the Pisan school.’ — vol. ii. 
pp. 199, ^00. ^ , 

It ought to have been further mentioned, that t^e representa- 
tion of the Virtues and Vices undtr, these Giottesque figures con- 
tinued long afterwards. We find thorn copied, for instance, on the 
capitals of the Dhcal Palace at Veoicu»».with an amusing variation 
on* the ^Stultitia/ who has neither Indian dress nor club, as with 
Giotto, but is to the Venetians sufficiently distinguished by, riding 
a horse. 

The notice of the frescoes at Assisi consists of little mpre 
than an enumeration of the subjects, accompanied by agreeable 
translations of the traditions respecting St. Francis, embodied by 
St. Buonaventura. Nor have ave space to follow the author 
through his ejcainination of Giotto’s works at Naples and Avignon. 
.The following account of the erection of the Campanile of Flo- 
rence is too interesting to omitted : — 

‘ Giotto was chosen to erect it,l)ii the ground avowedly of the univer- 
sality of his talents, with the appoinUnent of Capo-maestro, or chief 
architect of the Cathedral and its dependeiuSes, a yearly salary of one 
hundred gold florins, and the privilege, of citizenship, and under tfic 
special understand'ng that he was*not {o quit Florence. His designs 
being approved of, the republic passed a decree in the spring of 1334, 
that ** tlie Campanile should be built so as to exceed ii^magnificence, 
height and excellence of workmanship whatever in that kind had been 
achieved of old by the Greeks and Romans in the time of their utmost 
j)Ower and greatness — “ della loro pib florida potenza.’* The first stone 
was laid accordingly, with great pomp, on the fSth of July following, 
and the work prosecuted with such vigour and with such costliness and 
utter disregard of expense, that a citizen of Verona, looking on, ex- 
claimed that the republic was taxing lyr strength too far,— ;that the 
united resources of two great monarchs would be iiisufficieiUjto complete 
it; a criticism which the Signor ia reiented by confining him far iwo 
months in prison^ and afterwards conducting him through the public 
treasury, to teach him that ^bre Florentines coujTl build their whole city 
of marble, and not one pc^pr steeple only, were they so inclined. 

* Giotto made a model of his proposed structure, on which every stone 
was marked; and the successive courses painted rid and* white, according 
to his design, so as to match with the Cathedral and Baptistery; this 
nmdel was of course adhered to strictly during the short remnant of his 
lim, and the work was completed in strict conformity to it after his 
death, with the exception of thei$piTe, which, die ta^e having changed, 
was never added. He had intended it to be one hundred braeda^ or 
one hundred and fifty fcf t high.*— -vol. ii, pp. 247-349. 
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The dehciincy of the spire Lord Lindsay does not regret : — 
the reader stand before the Campanile, and ask himself whether, 
with Michael Scott at his elbow, or Aladdin’s lamp in his hand, he 
would supply the dedciency ? I think not.* — p. 38. 

VViB have more faith in (j lotto than ouf author — and we will 
reply to his question by two <?thers— whether, looking down upon 
Florence from the hill of San Miniato, his eye rested oftener and 
more affectionately on the Campanile of Giotto, or on the simjSle 
tower and spire of Santa ]Mhria*Novella? — aqjl whether, in the 
backgrounds of Peruglno,^ie nvould willingly substitute for the 
church spires invariably introduced, flat-iopped campaniles like 
the unfinished tower of Florence ? 

Giotto sculptured with his own hand two of the bas-reliefs of 
this campanile, and probably might have executed them all. But 
the purposes of his life had been accomplislied ; ‘he died at Flo- 
rence on the 8th of January, 1337. The dbncluding notice of his 
character and achievement is highly valuable. 

• Painting indeed stands injdebted to Giotto beyond any of her chil- 
dren. His history is a most instruot^veone. Endowed with the live- 
liest fancy, and with that facility which so often betrays genius, and 
achieving in youth a reputation which ^he age of Methuselah could not 
have added to, he had yet the dkcernment to perceive how much still 
remained to be done, and flie resolution to bind himself (as it were) to 
Nature’s chariot-wheel, confident that she would ere long emancipate 
and own him as her son. Calm and unimpassionod, he seems to have 
commenced his career with a deliberate survey of the difficulties he had 
to encounter ||nd of his resources for the conflict, and then to have 
worked upon a system, steadily and ])erseveringly, prophetically sure of 
victory. His life was indeed one continued triumph,— and no con- 
queror ever mounted Jo the Capitol with a step more equal and sedate. 
A\Ce find him, at first, slowly and cautiously endeavouring to infuse new 
life into the traditional compositions, by substituting the heads, attitudes, 
and drapery of the actual world for the spectral forms and conventional 
types of the mosaics and the IJyzantine painters, — idealising them when 
the personqgCs represented were of higher mark and dignity, but in none 
ev^r, out-stepping truth. Advancing in his career, wc find year by year 
the fruits of continuous unwearied study in a consistent and equable 
cooteipporary improvenflgnt in all the various minuter though most im- 
|)Qrtant departments of his art, in his design, ^is drapery, his colouring, 
in the dimity and expression of his men and in the grace of his women 
T— asperities softened down, little graces unexpectedly born and playing 
atiout his path, as if to make amends for the deformity of his actual 
(rffspriMiF-touches, daily more niunerous, 6f that nature which m^es 
|w^yQ|0^nkin— and ever and always a keen yet cheerful sympathy ^th 
hunjqur mingling with tiis graver lessons, which affects 
^ who, knowing l^itasftlf ai]j ‘b1)iect pci^k 

||p[^ of disgust gha ridicule, could yet satirisp Wi(h'a smile. ‘ ' ' 

‘ Finally, 
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‘Finall 3 % throughout his works, we are conscious' bf an’ carhest, a 
lofty, a religious aim and purpose, as of one who felt himself a pioneer 
of civilization in a newly discovered world, the Adam of a nc#»Edcn 
freshly planted in the earth’s wilderness, a mouthpiece of God and a 
preacher of righteousness* to mankind. — And here we must establish a 
distinction very necessary to^e l-ecognised before we qjin duly , appre- 
ciate the relative merits of the elder painters in this, the most important 
point in which we can view their char^icter. Giotto’s genius, however 
universal, was still (as I have repca^edl> observed) Dramatic rathe^f than 
Contemplative, — a tendency in which his acbolars and successors almost 
to a man resembled him. Now, just as in actual life — where, with a few 
rare exceptions, all men rank under tw^o great categories according as 
Imagination OP Reason predominates in their intellectual characteV-^two 
individuals may be equally impressed with the truths of Christianity 
and yet differ essentially in its outward manifestation, the one dwelKng 
in action, the other m contemplation, the one in strife, the other in 
peace, the one (so to sp6ak) in hale, the other in Uive, the one strug- 
gling with devils, the other commuhing with angels, yet each serving 
as a channel of God’s mercies to man, each (w# may believe) offering 
him service equally acceptable in his sigh4— even so shall we find it in 
art and with ai lists ; fcw^ in ^hem the Dramatic poiver predominates 
will be found to excel in the OKpressioii of religious emotions of the 
more abstract and enthusiastic cast, even although men of indisputably 
pure and holy character themselves ; and versd^ few of the more 
Contemplative but will feel bewildered and at fault, if they descend 
from their starry region of light into the grosser atmosphere that girdles 
in this world of action. The works of artists are their minds* mirror; 
they cannot express what they do not feel ; each class dwells apart and 
seeks its ideal in a distinct sphere of emotion,— their object is different, 
and their success proportioned to the exclusiveness with which they 
pursue that object. A few indeed there have been in all ages, monarchs 
of the mind and types of Our Saviour, who have lived a tw^o-fold exist- 
ence of action and contemplation in art, in song, in politics, and in daily 
life; of these have been Abraham, Mi&es, David, and Cyrus in the 
elder world— Alfred, Cl}arlemagne, Dante, and perhaps Shakspeare in 
the new, — and in art, Niccol a Pisano, LlbiMiard da Vinci, and *Michael 
Angelo. But Giotto, however great^ns the patriarch of his peculiar 
tribe, was not of these few, and \vc ought not therefore to misapprehend 
him or be disappointed at finding his Madopnas (for instance) I^s 
exquisitely spiritual thamthe Sienese, or thdse of Fra Angelica tmd 
some later painters, w'hb seem to have dipped their pencils in the 
rainbow that circles the throne of God, — they are pure,, and mndest, but 
that is all;* on the other hand, where his Contemplative rivals lack 
utterance, he speaks most, feelingly to the heart in his own' peculiar 
language of Dramatic composition-— he glances over creation with the eye 
of love, all the charities of life follow in his steps, and his tlioughU are 
as the brei^h of the morning 'A man of tbe wolrld, livifig in it ahd 
loving it, yet w:ith it heart tWOt could not spoil tiof in'eah froht Ms'kllc- 
. . ^ glatice 
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giance to God — “ non mono buon Crisiiano che eccellentc pittore,” as 
Vasari emphatically describes him — his religion breathes of the free air 
of hei^en rather than the cloister, neither enthusiastic nor superstitious, 
but practical, manly and healthy — and this, although the picturesque 
biographer of S. Francis !* — vol. ii. pp. 260-264. 

< i 

This is all® as admirably felt as expressed, and to those ac- 
quainted with and accustomed love the works of the painter, 
it leaves nothing to be asked {or; but we must again remind Lord 
Lindsay, that he has throughout feft the artistical orbit of Giotto 
undefined, and the offence of his manner unremoved, as faro as 
regards the uninitiated spectator. We question whether from all 
that he has written, the untravelled reader could form any distinct 
ide^a of the painter’s peculiar merits or methods, or that the esti- 
mate, if formed, might not afterwards expose hijn to severe dis- 
appointment. Jt ought especially to have Jbeen slated, that the 
Giottesque systeii/of chiaroscuroi is one of pure, quiet, pervading 
daylight. No cast shadows ever occur, and this remains a marked 
characteristic of all the WQrks of the Giotteschi, Of course, all 
subtleties of reflected light or faisdi colour are unthought of. 
Shade is only given as far as it is necessary to the articulation of 
simple forms, nor even then is it rightly adapted to the colour of 
the light; the folds of®the draperies are well drawn, but the 
entire rounding of them alwajs missed— the general forms ap- 
pearing flat, and terminated by equal and sev^e outlines, while 
the masses of ungradated colour often seem to divide the figure 
into fragments. Thus, the Madonna in the small tempera scries 
of the Academy of Florence, is usually divided exactly in half 
by the dark mass of hor blue robe, falling in a vertical line. In 
consequence of this defect, the grace of Giotto s composition 
can hardly be felt until it is put into outline. The colours 
themselves arc of good quality, never glaring, always gladdening, 
the reds inclining to orange mbre than purple, yellow frequent, 
th^ prevalent tone of thewdolour groups warm; the sky always 
bine, the *hole effect somewhit resembling that of t^ie Northern 
painted glass of the same century— and chastened in the same 
maftfter by noble neutral tints or greens; vet all somewhat uncon- 
sidered and unsystematic, painful discords^ not unfrequent. Th^ 
material and ornaments of dress are never particularised, no imi- 
tarions of texture or jewellery, yet shot stuffs of two dolours fre- 
quent ^ The drawing often powerful, though of course uninfotmed; 

tfail mMery of mental expressiem by bodily motion, and of bodily 
nTcftion, past and future, by a single gesture, altogether nnv^ 
vailed #y^en by Raffaetfej*^it is obtained chiefly by throwing the 
cniphasia always on the right line, admitting Straight Iin« of 

great 
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great severity, and never dividing the main drift of the drapery 
by inferior folds ; neither are accidents allowed to interfere — the 
garments fall heavily and in marked angles — nor are they affected 
by the wind, except under circumstances of very rapid motiom 
The ideal of the face is of|cn*solemn — seldom beautiful; occa- 
sionally ludicrous failures occur : in the smallest designs the face 
is very often a dead letter, or wors^: and in all, Giotto’s handling 
is generally to be distinguished from* that of any of his followers 
by its bluntness. In the school *worlc we find sweeter types of 
featyre, greater finish, stricter care,* more delicate outline, fewer 
errors, but on the whole less life. Finally, and on this we would 
especially insist, Giotto’s genius is not to be considered as strug- 
gling with difficulty and repressed by ignorance, but as appointed, 
for the good of men, to come into the world exactly at the time 
when its rapidity of *ii\vefition was not likely to be hampered by 
demands for imitative dexterity or^ neatness of ftnisli ; and when, 
owing to the very ignorance which has been unwisely regretted, 
the simplicity of his thoughts might bp uttered with a childlike 
and innocent sweetness, n^’C5*to be recovered in times of 
prouder knowledge. The dr^ynatic power of his works, rightly 
understood, could receive no iiddition from artificial arrange- 
ment of shade, or scientific exhibition^ of anatomy, and we 
have reason to be deeply grateful when afterwards ‘inland far’ 
with Ruonaroti and I'itian, that ,we can look back to the Giot- 
teschi — to see those children 

‘ Sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ 

We believe Giotto himself felt this — unquestionably he could 
have carried many of his works much farther in finish, had he 
so' willed it; but he chose rather to multiply motives thaato com- 
plete details. Thus we recur to our great principle of Separate 
gift. The man who spends his lifft in toning colours must leave 
the treasures of his invention untold— let each have his perfect 
work ; and w^ile we thank Bellini and Leonardo for their deeply 
wrought dyeife, and life-laboured utterance of passionate thought ; 
let us remember also what cause, but for thp remorseless destruc- 
tion of myriads of his wolt^s, we should have had to thank Giotto, 
in that, abandoning all proud effort, he chose rather to make the 
stones of Italy cry out with one voice of pausMess *praise,^ and to 
fill with perpetual remembrance of the Saints he loved^ t^nd per- 
petual honour of t||« God be wovshipped, palace chamber and 
convent cloister, lifted ^tower and lengthened wall, from the 
utmost blue of the plmn of Padua to the Southern wildernesses 
of the hentiit-haunted Apehntne. 

From the head of tllte Dramatic branch of Art, we turn to the 

first 
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first of the great Contemplative Triad, associated, as it most sin- 
gularly happens in name as well as in heart: Orcagna=Arca- 
gnuolo; Fra Giovanni •*>detto Angelico; and Michael Angelo: — 
the first two names being bestowed by contemporary admiration. 


‘ ‘‘Orcagna was bom apparently ahoud the middle of the (l4tb) cen- 
tury, and was* christened Andrea, by which name, with the addition of 
that of his father, Cione, he alw/tps designated himself; that, however, of 
Orcagna, a corruption of Arcagouolq. or “The Archangel,*’ was given him 
by his contemporaries, and by this ne has become known to posterity. 

‘ The earliest works of Orcagna will be found in that sanctui^y of 
Semi- Byzantine art, the C<nmpo Santo of Pisa. He there painted 
three? of the four “ Novissima,** Death, Judgment, Hell, and Paradise 
— the two former entirely himself, the third with the assistance of his 
Iwother Bernardo, who is said to have coloured it after his designs. 
The first of the series, a most singular performance, )ias for cen- 
turies been popularly known as the “ Tiionfo della iSIoi tc.’* It is divided 
by an immense rock into two irregular portions. In that to the right, 
Death, personified as a female phantom, bat-winged, claw-footed, her 
robe of linked mail [?] and Jher long hair streaming on the wind, sw'ings 
back her scythe in order to cut dofwn company of the rich ones of the 
earth, Castruccio Castracani and hit^ gay coin[)anions, seated under an 
orange-grove, and listening to the music of a troubadour and a female 
minstrel; little genii or^Cnpifls, with reversed torches, float in the air 
.above them ; one young gallant caresses his hawk, a lady her lap*dog,— 
Castruccio alone looks abstrattedly away, as if his thoughts were else- 
where. But all are alike heedless*’ and imconscioA, though the sand is 
run out, the sc} the falling and their doom sealed. Meanwhile the lame 
and the halt, the withered and the blind, to whom the heavens are brass 
and life a burthen, cry on Death with impassioned gestures, to release 
them from their misery,— but in vain ; she sweeps past, and will not 
hear them. Between these two groups lie a heap of corpses, mown 
down already in her flight— kings, queens, bishops, cardinals, young 
men and maidens, secular and ecclesiastical — ensigned by their ctowtib 
coronets, necklaces, mitres and helmets — huddled together in hideous 
c(^nfu«on ; some are dead, tothers dying,— angels and devils draw the 
sopU out of their mouths ; .thak^of a nun'^Cin whose hand a purse, firmly 
cj^tacbejl, betokens her besetting sin) shrinks back a^iast at the usi- 
loQked for sight of the demon who receives it— an idea either inbeiited 
or adopted from Andrea Tafi. The wh'ois,uppcr half of the freaco/on 

123 carrying aoule to heaven or to 

Wen-; aometimes a ejniggle takes place, and a soul is rescaed from a 
d«d»Mi wBo has unwarrantably appropriated it; the anida are very 
gtMefttI, and their intercourse with their spiritual chatgils^ftill of ten- 
denwM md endearment; on the other hand, the titeked ar^-htfrried off 
by.'theel^tih and thrown headlong into the moutl^ of heH, letfreiknted 

aat,UHi!ii<Mter of a volcnnh. belching rout flamca nearly in'ibtpee^te of 

^hece^erilB exhihil every ivwiety of horroe jir form 
atw.^iurs.'— vol. iii. pp. 130-134. 

Wc 
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Wc wish our author bad been more specific in bis account of 
this wonderful fresco. The portrait of Castruccioiougbt to have 
been signalized as a severe disappointment to the admiriers of the 
heroic Lucchese : the face is flat, lifejess, and sensual, though 
fine in feature. The groujj of^ mendicants occupying the centre 
arc especially interesting, as being among the firstr existing ex- 
amples of hard study from the model : all are evidently portraits — 
and the effect of deformity on the fines of the countenance ren- 
dered with appalling truth ; the retractile muscles of the mouth 
wrin]^led and fixed — the jaws projecting — the eyes hungry and 
glaring — the eyebrows grisly and stiff, the painter having drawn 
each hair separately : the two stroppiati with stumps instead of 
arms are especially characteristic, as the observer may at once 
determine by comjidring them \Vith the descendants of the origil 
nals, of whom he will* at smy time find two, or more, waiting to 
accompany his return acr6ss the njeadow in fronfof^the Duomo; 
the old woman also, nearest of the group, with grey dishevelled 
hair and grey coat, with a brown girdle apd gourd flask, is magni- 
ficent, and the archetype of albrngdern conceptions of witch. But 
the crowning stroke of feeling dependent on a circumstance 
seldom observed. As Castruccio and his companions are seated 
under the shade of an orange* grove. So thg mendicants are sur- 
rounded by a thicket of teazles, and a branch of ragged thorn is • 
twisted like a crown about their jickly temples and weedy hair. 
We do not altogether agree with our author in thinking that 
the devils exhibit every variety of horror; w'e rather fear that 
the spectator might at first be reminded by them of what is 
commoidy known as the Dragon paltern of Wedgwood ware. 
There is invention in them however — and energy ; the eyes' are 
always terrible, though simply drawn — a black ball set forward, 
and two- thirds surrounded by a narrow crescent of white, under a 
shaggy brow ; the mouths are frequently magnificent ; that of a 
demon accompanying a thrust of a sjfear with a gro>vl, dh the 
right of tlie picture, is interesting as»an example of the develop- 
ment of the canine teeth noticed by Sir Charles Bell (' Essay on 
Expression/ p. 138) — its capacity of laceration is unlimited; 
another, snarling like a ^§er at an angel who has pulled a sopi 
out of his claws, is equally well conceived; we know nothing like 
its ferocity except Rembrandt's sketches of wounded wild bea^s. 
The angelis we think generally disappointipg ; they are for the. 
most; pi^rt diminutive in sike/ and the crossing of the .extremities 
of the two wings that cover the feet, gives them a coleopterous, 
cockchafer look, whiQlsvia.not sr little undignified) the c^eieof 
their plumes ore somewhat^ coarse and dark^ohe is covered^irith 
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silky hair, instead of feathers. The souls they contend for are 
indeed of sweet expression ; but exceedingly earthly in contour, 
the painter being unable to deal with the nude form. On the whole, 
he seems to have reserved his highest powers for the fresco which 
follows next in order, the scene of Resurrection and J udgment. 

‘ It is, in tlie main, the traditional Byzantine composition, even more 
rigidly symmetrical than usu^lp singularly contrasting in this respect 
with the rush and movement of ^Jie preceding compartment. Our Sa- 
viour and the Virgin, seated side by side, each on a rainbow and within 
a vesica piscis, appear in the sky — Our Saviour uttering the words of 
malediction with uplifted arm, showing the wound in his side, and 
nearly in the attitude of Michael Angelo, but in wrath, not in fury — the 
Virgin timidly drawing back and gazing down in pity and sorrow. 
f never saw this co-equal jufta-position in any other representation of 
the Last Judgment.’ — vol. lii. p. 136. ^ • 

The position^ of our Savioigp and of 'the Virgin are not strictly 
co-equal ; the glory in which the Madonna is seated is both lower 
and less ; but the equality is more complete in the painting of 
, the same subject in Santa M. Npv#lla. VVe believe Lord Lindsay 
is correct in thinking Orcagna tjie only artist who has dared it. 
We question whether even wrath be intended in the countenance 
of the principal figure^ onithe contrary, wc think it likely todis- 
• appoint at first, and appear lifeless in its exceeding tranquillity ; 
the brow is indeed slightly kni^, but the eyes Jiave no local direc- 
tion. They comprehond all things — are set upon all spirits 
alike, as in that wordfresco of our own, not unworthy to be set 
side by side with this, the Vision of the Trembling Man in the 
House of the Interpreter, The action is as majestic as iho coun- 
tenance — the right hand seems raised rather to show its wound (as 
the left points at the same instant to the wound in the side), 
" than in condemnation, though its gesture has been adopted ns one 
of threatening — first (and veiy nobly) by Benozzo Gozzoli, in the 
figure of, the Angel departing, looking towards Sodom — and 
afterwards, with unfortunate exaggeration, by Michael Angelo. 
Orcagna’s Madonna we think a failure, but his strength has 
been more happily^ displayed in the Apostolic circle. The 
bead of St, John is peculiarly beaufiliLil. The other ApoMles 
look forward or down as in judgment — some in indignation, some 
in pity, somersereiie — but the eyes of St. John are fixed upon the 
Jfjidge himself with the stability of love — intercession and sorrow 
struggling ,for utterance with awe — and throagh both is seen a 
tremor, of submissive astonishment, that the lips ishich had once 
A^lbidden his to call down fire from heaven should now them* 
hncD with irrevocable condemnation. 


‘ One 
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‘ One feeling for the most part pervades this side of the composition, 
— there is far more variety in the other i agony is depicted with fearful 
intensity and in every degree and character ; some clasp their hands, 
some hide their faces, some look up in despairi but none towards Christ ; 
others seem to have grown idiots widi horror : — a few gaze, as if fasci- 
nated, into the gulf of fire towaAifc wnich the whole mass of, misery are 
being urged by the ministers of doom— the flames bite them, the devils 
(ish for and catch them with long grapplfcig-hooks : — in sad contrast to 
the group on the opposite side, a quaen, condemned herself but self- 
forgetful, vainly struggles to rescue her daughter from a demon who 
has caught her by the gown and is dragging her backwards into the 
abyss — her sister, wringing her liands, looks on in agony — it is a 
fearful scene. 

‘ A vast rib or arch in the walls of pandemonium admits one into the 
contiguous gulf of Hell, forming the third^resco, or rather a continua- * 
tion of the second — in whith Sjjtan sits in the midst, in gigantic terror, 
cased in armour and cruiiclnng sinners — of whom Judas, •especially, is 
eaten and cjecteil, re-eaten and re-ejecled again and again for ever. 
The punishments of the wicked arc portrayed in circles numberless 
around him. But in everything save hojror thft compartment is inferior 
to the preceding, and it has beeli fiiuch injured and repainted.* — 
vol. iii. p. 138. • 

We might have been spared all noticq of this last compartment. 
Tliroughout Italy^ owing, it may be suppo^d, to the interested 
desire of the clergy to impress upon the. populace as forcibly as 
jiossible the verity of jmirgatorial liormrs, nearly every representa- 
tion of the [nferno has been repainted, and vulgar butchery sub- 
stituted for the expressions of punishment which were too chgste 
for monkish purposes. The infernos of Giotto at Padua, and of 
Orcagna at Florence, have thus been destroyed ; but in neither 
case have they been rejdaced by anything so merely disgusting as 
these restorations by Solazzino in the Campo Santo. Not a line 
of Orcagna's remains, except in one row of figures halfway up 
the wall, where his firm black drawing ^is still distinguislmy e : 
throughout the rest of the fresco, hillocks of pink flesh hdve been 
substituted for his severe forms — and Tor his agonized features, 
puppets* heads with roaring mouths and staring eyes, the whole ^ 
coarse and sickening, and jiiiite as weak, as any scrabble on the 
lowest booths nf a London Fair. 

Lord Lindsaj^*s comparison of these frescoes ^of Oycagna with 
the grejit work in the Sistine, is, as a specimen of his writing, tod 
good not to be quoted. 

‘While SIie^el Angclp’s lepdintf idea seems to be the self-copcen- 
trati^u^: and litter absorption of all feeling jnfq the one predomiiuint 
thought, Afti /, indmitMttj/* ' safe f fesotvVng itiotf Jnto two* emo- 
tions only, doubt and despaif— SK aivtfsities 6f eh^fiicter, nlf 
sympathies annihilated under their pressure — those emotions uttering 

. themselves, 
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themselves, not through the face but the form, by bodily contorsion, 
rendering the whole composition, with all its overwhelming merits, a 
mighty hubbub— ^Orcagna’s on the contrary embraces the whole world 
of passions that make up the economy of man, and these not con- 
fused or crushed into each other, but expanded and enhanced in quality 
and intensity commensurably wittf th^*“ change” attendant upon the 
resurrection — variously expressed indeed, and in reference to the di- 
versities of individual character, which w'ill be nowise compromised 
by that change, yet from their jitxy intensity suppressed and subdued, 
sidling the body and informjng only the soiiVs index, the countenance. 
All tlierefore is calm ; the saved have acquiesced in all things, they 
can mourn no more — the damned are^to them as if they had never 
been among the lost, grief is too deep, too settled for caricature, and 
while every feeling of the spectator, every key of the soul’s organ, is 
* played upon by turns, tenderness and pity form the under-song through- 
out and ultimately prevail; the curse is uttered hi sorrow rather than 
wrath, and ffom the pitying Viigin and thd weeping archangel above, to 
the mother endeavouring to reScue her daughter below, and the young 
secular led to paradise under the approving smile of S. Michael, all re- 
solves itself into sympathy and love. — Michael Angelo’s conception may 
be more efficacious for teaching *by ftrror — it was his object, I believe, 
as the heir of Savonarola and the leprcsentative of the Protestant spirit 
within the bosom of Catholicism ; but Orcagna’s is in better taste, truer 
to human nature, sublyner in philosophy, and (if I mistake not) more 
scriptural.* — vol. iii. pp. 139-141. 

We think it somewhat str^yige that the pbjcct of teaching by 
terror should be attributed to M. Angelo more than to Orcagna, 
.seeing that the former, with liis usual dignity, has refused all re- 
presentation of infernal punishment — except in the figure dragged 
down with the hand over the face, the serpent biting the thigh, 
and in the fiends of the extreme angle ; while Orcagna, whose 
intention may be conjectured even from Solazzino s restoration, 
exhausted himself in detailing Dante’s distribution of torture, and 
brings into successive prontinence every expedient of pain; the 
prong, tibe spit, the rack, the chain, venomous fang, and rending 
beak, harrowing point and ^Uviding edge, biting fiend and calcining 
fire. The objects of the two great painters were indeed op- 
posed, but ’not in this respect. (Dreagna’s, like that of every 
great painter of his day, was to write Vpon the tvall, as in a book, 
the greatest possible number of those religious facts or doctrines 
which the Church desired should be known to the people. This 
he dij^l in the simplest and most straightforward way, regardless of 
artistical reputation, and dewring only to be read apd understood. 
But Michael Angelo’s object was from the beginning thait of an 
artist, tie addresses not the isympathies of his day, but the 
un^rstanding of all tipie, and he treats the subject^ tjhe mode 
best adapted to bring every one of his own powers into full play. 

. As 
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A? might have been expected, while the self-forgetfulness of 
Orcagna has given, on the one hand, an awfulness to his work, 
and verity, which are wanting in the studied composition of the 
Sistine, on the other it has admitted a puerility commensurate 
with the narrowness of the religion he had to teach. Greater dif- 
ferences still result from theiopf>osed powers and idiosyncracies 
of the two men. Orcagna was unable to draw the nude — on this 
inability followed a coldness to the %*aluc of flowing lines, and 
to the power of unity in composition^«ieither could he indicate 
motion or buoyancy in flying or floating figures, nor express vio- 
lence of action in the limbs — he cannot even show the difference 
between pulling and pushing in the .muscles of the arm. .In 
M. Angelo these conditions were directly reversed. Intense 
sensibility to the majesty of writhing^ flowing, and connected • 
lines, was in him ^tssopiated with a pow'er, unequalled except 
l)y Angelico, of suggesting aerial motion — motjon. deliberate 
or" disturbed, inherent or impresated, impotent or inspired — 
gathered into glory, or gravitating to death. Orcagna was there- 
fore compelled to range his figures symmetrically in ordered 
lines, while Michael Angelo befund' them into chains, or hurled 
them into heaps, or scattered them before him as the wind 
does leaves. Orcagna trusted for all \\is expression to the coun- 
tenance, or to rudely explained gesture aided by grand fall of 
draperies, though in all these points he .was still immeasurably 
inferior to his colosssl rival. As for his ' embracing the whole 
world of passions which make up the economy of man,* he had 
no such power of delineation — nor, we believe, of conception. 
The expressions on the inferno side are all of them varieties of 
grief and fear, differing merely in degree, not in character or 
operiflion: there is 'something dramatic in the raised hand of a 
man wearing a green bonnet with a white plume — but the only 
really far-carried effort in the group is the head of a Dominican 
monk (just above the queen in green^, who, in the midst of ^the 
close crowd, struggling, shuddering, and howling on every side, 
is fixed in quiet, total despair, insensible to all things, and seem- 
ingly poised in existence and sensation upon that one point 
in his past life when his stejvi first took hold Sn hell ; this bead, 
which is opposed to a face distorted by horror beside it, is, 
we repeat, the only highly wrought piece of expression in the 
group. What TMichael Angelo could do by expression of comi- 
tenarice alone, let the Pieia qf Genoa tell, or the Lorenzo, or thte 
parallel lo thla very head of Orcagna’i, the face of the man bO'nte 
down Ih the Last Judgment with the hand clenched over^Onef of 
the eyfes. Neither in that fresdb is he wanting in*di^inatic 
sode; the a^ptktion of the Niobe on the'l^pectatot s left* hantf is 

^ ’ far 
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far finer than Orcagna’s condemned queen and princess ; ^he 
groups rising below, side by side, supporting each other, are full 
of tenderness, and reciprocal devotion ; the contest in the centre 
for the body which a demon drags down by the hair is another 
kind of quarrel from tbat of Orcagna between a feathered angel 
and bristly fiend for a dimimitivs soul — reminding us, as it 
forcibly did at first, of a vociferous difference in opinion between 
a cat and a cockatoo. But Buonaroti knew that it was useless 
to concentrate interest in •the ^countenances, in a picture of enor- 
mous size, ill lighted ; an/1 he preferred giving full pFay to the 
powers of line-grouping, for which he could have found no^noblcr 
fie.ld. Let us not by unwise comparison mingle with our admira- 
tion of these two sublime works any sense of weakness in the 
naivete of the one, or of coldness in the science of the other. 
Each painter has his own sufficient dominioB, and he who com- 
plains of tl^ \yant of knowledge in Oroagna, “or of the display of 
it in Michael Angelo, has j^obably brought little to his judg- 
ment of either. 

One passage more we must quote, well worthy of remark in 
these days of hollowness and^’hasie, though we question the truth 
of the particular fact stated in •the second volume respecting the 
shrine of Or San Miche\e. Cement is now visible enough in all 
the joints, but whether from recent repairs we cannot say : — 

‘There is indeed another, a technical merit, due to Orcagna, which I 
would have mentioned earlier, did it not partake so strongly of a moral 
virtue. Whatever he undertook to do, he did well — by which I mean, 
better than anybody else. His Loggia, in its general structure and its 
provisions against injury from w^et and decay, is a model of strength no 
less than symmetry and elegance ; the junction of the marbles in the 
tabernacle of Orsanmichele, and the exquisite miSnual workmansllip of 
the bas-reliefs, have been the theme of praise for five centuries ; his 
colours ill the Campo Santo have maintained a freshness unrivalled hy 
those of any of his successors^ there ; — nay, even had his mosaics been 
preserved at Orvieto, I am confident the commettitura would be found 
more compact and polished ^han any previous to the sixteenth centurv. 
The secret of all this was that he made himself thoroughly an adept in 
the mechani|p of the respective arts, and therefore his works have stood. 
Genius is tod apt fo think herself indejjeudent of form and matter — 
never was there such a mistake ; she cannot slight either without ham- 
stringing herself. But the rule is of universal application ; without 
tfes thorough mastery of their respective tools, this determination ho- 
nestly to make the best use of them, the divine, the soldier, the states- 
paan, the philosopher, the poet — however genuine their enthusiasm, 
J^wever lofty their genius — are mere empirics, pretenders to crowns 
Hot will not Tjin for, children not men— ‘Sporters with Imagination, 
^^meiawilh Reason, with the prospects of humanity, with Time, and 
with God.’ — ^vol. iu. pp. 148,149. .. 


A noble 
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A noble passage this, and most true, provided we distinguish 
always between mastery of tool together with thorough strength 
of workmanship, and mere neatness of outside polish or fitting 
of measurement, of which ancient masters are daringly scornful. 

None of Orcagna’s pupils, except Francisco Traini, attaioi^d 
celebrity — i • 

* nothing in fact is known of them except their names. Had their works, 
however inferior, been preserved, we thight have had less difficulty in 
establishing the links between himsejf and his successor in the supre- 
macy offlie Semi-Byzantine school at Florence, the Beato Fra Angdico 
(Ja Fiesole. .... He was born at Vicchio, near Florence, it is 
said in 1387, and was baptized by the name of Guido. Of a gentle 
nature, averse to the turmoil of the world, and pious to enthusiasm, 
though as free from fanaticism as his youth was innocent of vice, he 
determined, at the age of twenty, though Well provided for in a worldly 
point of view, to reti|e to*the cloister ; he professed himself acq^rdingly a 
brother of the monastery cflT 5 . Domenico at Fiesolc in 1407, assuming 
his monastic name from the Apostle of We, S. John. He acquired from 
his residence there the distinguishing surname “ da Fiesole and a 
calmer retreat for one weary of earth and desirous of commerce with 
heaven would in vain be sought fA: ;-^the purity of the atmosphere, the 
freshness of the morning breeze, the starry clearness and delicious fra- 
grance of the nights, the loveliness of the valley at one’s feet, lengthening 
out, like a life of happiness, between the’ Apevnine and the sea — with 
the interminglirfg sounds that ascend perpetually from below, softened 
by distance into music, and by an agreeable ’compromise at once giving 
a zest to solitude and Seating it of its loneliness — rendering Fiesole a 
spot which angels might alight upon by mistake in quest of paradise, a 
spot where it would be at once sweet to live and sweet to die.* — vol. iii. 
pp. 151-153. 

Our readers must recollect that the convent where Fra Gio- 
vanni first resided is not that whose belfry tower and cypress 
grove crown the ^ top of Fesole.’ The Dominican convent is 
situated at the bottom of the slope of olives, distinguished only 
by its narrow and low spire ; a cypress avenue recedes from it 
towards Florence — a stony path, leading to the ancient Badia of 
Fiesole, descends in front of the three* arche^ loggia which pro- 
tects the entrance to the church. No extended prospect is open 
to it; though over the low Vail, and through the sharp, thickset 
olive leaves, may be seen one silver gleam of the Arno, anc], at 
evening, the peaks of the Carrara mountains, purple egainst the 
twilight, dark and calm, while the fire-flies glance beneath, silent 
and intermittent^ like stars dpon the«nppling of mute, soft sea. 

‘ It ia by no means an easy task to adjust the chronology of Fra An- 
gelico’s works; he has affixed no dates to them, and consequently, 
when external evidence is wanting, w'e are thrown upon interna), vrbiai 

in ^ 
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in his case is unusually fallacious. It is satisfactory therefore to possefs 
a fixed date in 1433^ ihe year in which he painted the great tabernacle 
for the Conipany of Flax -merchants, now removed to the gallery of the 
Uffizj. It represents the Virgin and child, with attendant Saints, on a 
gold ground— very dignified and noble, although the Madonna has not 
atfained the exquisite spirituality of ]^is later efforts. Round this taber- 
nacle as a nucleus, may be classed a nuAiber of paintings, all of similar 
excellence — admirable that is to say, but not of his very best, and in 
which, if I mistake not, the typi of the Virgin bears throughout a strong 
family resemblance.’ — vol. iii?pp.d60, 161. 

If the painter ever increa*sed in power after this period (Ije w'as 
then 43), we have been unable to systematize the improvement. 
We much doubt whether, in his modes of execution, advance 
were possible. Men whose merit lies in record of natural facts, 
increase in knowledge ; and men whose merit is in dexterity of 
hand inca-ease in facility ^ but we much dohbt whether the faculty 
of design, or fcIVce of feeling,^ increase after the age of 25. By 
Fra Angelico, who drew always in fear and trembling, dexterous 
execution had been froiq the first repudiated ; he neither needed 
nor sought technical knowledge ofi the form, and the inspiration, 
to which his power was owing, wgs not less glowing in youth than 
in age. The inferiority traceable (we grant) in this Madonna 
results not from its egrly date, but from Fra Angelico’s incapa- 
• bility, always visible, of drawing the bead of life sfke. He is, in 
this respect, thd* exact reverasp of Giotto; jie was essentially a 
miniature painter, and never attained the mastery of muscular })Iay 
in the features necessary in a full-sized drawing. His habit, 
almost constant, of surrounding the iris of the eye by a sharp black 
line, is, in small figures, perfectly successful, giving a transparency 
and tendertiess not otherwise expressible. But on a larger scale 
it gives a stony stare to the eye- ball, which not all the tenderness of 
the brow and mouth can conquer or redeem. Further, in this par- 
ticular instance, the ear has by accident been set too far back — (Fra 
Angriico, drawing only ftom feeling, was liable to gross errors of 
this kind, — often, however, %nore beautiful than other men’s truths) 
— and the hair removed in consequence loo far off* the brow ; in 
other respects the face is very noble — still more so that of the 
Christ. The child stands upon the Virgb’s knees,* one hand raised 
in the usual attitude of benediction, the other bolding a globe. The 
face looks sttaighfforward, quiet, Jupiter-Iike, and ‘very sublime, 
owing to the smallness of the features in proportion to the bead, 
the eyes being placed at about three-sevenths of the whole height, 

“““ ••■'-pp-.i-... 

leaving 
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Teaving four-sevenths for the brow, and themselves only in length 
about one-sixth of the breadth of the face, half closed, giving a 
peculiar appearance of repose. The hair is short, golden, sym- 
metrically curled, statuesque in its contour ; the mouth 'tiender 
and full of life : the red cross ^f the glory about the head oflin 
intense ruby enamel, almost fire colour; the dress brown, with 
golden girdle. In all the treatment Fra Angelico .maintains his 
assertion of the authority of abstract^ifn agination, which, depriving 
bis sulyect of all material or aCrtuaT being, contemplates it as 
retaining qualities eternal only — adorned by incorporeal splen- 
dour.^ The eyes of the beholder ore supernaturally unsealed : 
and to this miraculous vision whatever is of the earth vanishes/and 
all things are seen endowed with an harmonious glory — the gar- 
ments falling with strange, visionary grace, glowing with indefinite 
gold — the walls of tho chamber dazssling as of a heavenly city — 
the mortal forms themsdves impressed with divins changclessness 
— no domesticity — no jest — no anxiety — no expectation — no va- 
riety of action or of thought. Love, all fulfilling, and various modes 
of power, arc alone expressed ^ the Virgin never show^s the com- 
placency or petty watchfulness of maternity ; she sits serene, 
.supporting the child whom she ever looks upon, as a sirangcr 
among strangers ; ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ’ for ever 
\Mitien upon her brow. 

An apj)roach to an exception in treatmentds found in the 
Annunciation of the Upper corridor of St. Mark's, most unkindly 
treated by our author : — 

‘ Probably the earliest of the series — full of faults, but imbued with 
the sweetest feeling ; there is a look of na’ive curiosity, mingling with 
the modest and meek humility of the Virgin, which almost provokes a 
smile.’ — vol. iii. p. 176. 

Many a Sabbath evening of bright summer have we passed in 
that lonely corridor — but not to tlip finding of faults, nor the 
provoking of smiles. The angel is pe^mps something less ma- 
jestic than is usual with the painter;, but the Virgin is only the 
more to be worshipped, because here, for once, set before us in 
tho verity of life. No gorgeous robe is upon her; no lifted 
thrr)ne set for her; the golden border gleams faintly on thp 
dark blue dress; the seat is drawn into the shadow of a lowly 
loggia. The face is of no strange, far-sougJit loveliness; the 
features mighl even be thouglit hard, and they arc worn with 
watching, and severe, lliough innocent. She stoops forward. with 
her arms folded on her bosom : no casting down of eye nor 
shrinking of the frame in femr; she is too earnest, too self- 
forgetful for cither : wonder auu inquiry are there,* but .chastened 
and free from doubt ; meekness, yet mingled with a patient ^ 

VOL. LXXXI. NO. CLXI*. E majesty; ^ 
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majesty; peace, }et sorrowfully sealed, as if the promise of the 
Angel were already underwritten by the prophecy of Simeon. 
They who pass and repass in the twilight of that solemn corridor, 
need not the adjuration inscribed beneath : — 

‘ Virginis intactac cumweMris ante figuram 
Praetereundo cave ne sileatur Ave.’* 

We in general allow the inferiority* of Angelico’s fresco to his 
tempera works ; yet even ^hat^which of all these latter we think 
the most radiant, the Annunciation on the reliquary of Santa 
Maria Novella, would, we believe, if repeatedly compare^ with 
this^of St. Mark*s, in the end have the disadvantage. The 
eminent value of the tempera paintings results partly from their 
^elicacy of line, and partly from the purity of colour and force of 
decoration of which the material is capable. 

The pass^e^ to which we have bei^pre* alluded, respecting 
Fra Angelico’s colour in general, is one of the most curious and 
fanciful in the work : — 

* His colouring, on the •ther hand, is far more beautiful, although of 
questionable brilliancy. This wTill found invariably the case in 
minds constituted like his. Spirit# and Sense act on each other with 
livelier reciprocity the closer their approximation, the less intervention 
th^re is of Intellect. ’ Hfnce the most religious and the most sensual 

- painters have always loved the brightest colours— Spiritual Expression 
and a clearly defined (hoVever inaccurate), outline forming the dis- 
tinction of the former class ; Animal ExpressioA and a confused and 
uncertain outline (reflecting that lax morality which confounds tlic 
limits of light and darkness, right and wrong) of the latter. On tiic 
other hand, the more that Intellect, or the spirit of Form, intervenes in 
its severe precision, the less pure, the paler grow the colours, the nearer 
they tend to the hue of marble, of the bas-relief. We thus find the 
purest and brightest colours only in Fra Angelico’s pictures, with a 
general predominance of blue, which we have observed to prevail more 
or less in so many of the Semi-flyzantinc painters, and which, fanciful 
as it Tnay appear, I cannot hut attribute, independently of mere tradition, 
to an inherent, instinctive sympathy between their mental constitution 
and the colour in question ; as that of red, or of blood, may be observed 
to pi evaih among paiqters in whom Sense or Nature predominates over 
Spirit — for in this, aa in all things elsef /he moral and the material 
world respond to each other as closely as shadow and substance. But, 
in Painting ajs in Morals, perfection implies the ^ue intervention of 
Intellect between Spirit and Sense—of Form between Expression and 
Colouring — as a pov^er afonce controlling and controlled— and therefore, 
although acknowledging its fascination, I cannot unreservedly praise 
the Colouring of Fra Angelico.’ — vol: iii. pp. 193-194. 

- 1 ■ . 

^ Tha upper iiitpripiioh liOtd Lindsay lias misquoted— it runs thus;— 

‘ Salve Mater Pietatis 
El Totius Trinitatis ' 

Nobile Trioliiiium.* There 
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There is much ingenuity, and some truth, here, but the reader, 
as in other of Lord Lindsay's speculations, must receive his con- 
clusions with qualification. It is the natural character of strong 
effects of colour, as of high light, to confuse outlines; and it is a 
necessity in all fine harmonies of colour that many tints should 
merge imperceptibly into their following or succeeding ones : — we 
believe Lord Lindsay himsoU* would hardly wish to mark the hues 
of the rainbow into divided zones, oy to show its edge, as of an 
iron arch, against the sky, in order that it might no longer reflect 
(a reflection of which we profess ourselves up to this moment 
altogether unconscious) ‘ that lax morality which confounds the 
limits of right and wrong.’ Again, there is a character of energy 
in all warm colours, as of repose in cold, which necessarily causes 
the former to be preferred by painters of savage subject — that is 
to say, commonly by*the <;oarsest and most degraded ; — but when 
sensuality is free [n)m terocity, it Jeans to blue more than to red 
(as especially in the flesh tints of Guido), and Avhen intellect 
prevails over this sensuality, its first step^is invariably to put more 
red into every colour, and 40 /•rubor est virtutis color.’ We 
hardly think Lord Lindsay ♦would willingly include Luca 
Giordano among his spiritual painters, though that artist’s 
servant was materially enriched by washing the ultramarine fr,om 
the brushes with which he painted the Ricardi palace ; nor would* 
he, wU believe, degrade Ghirlandgijo t() fellow Aip with the herd 
of the sensual, thou^ in the fresco of the vision of Zacharias there 
are seventeen different reds in large masses, and not a shade of 
blue. The fact is, there is no colour of the spectrum, as there 
is no note of music, whose key and prevalence may not be made 
pure in expression, and elevating in influence, by a great and 
good painter, or degraded to unhallowed purpose by a base one. 
We are sorry that our author ‘ cannot unreservedly praise the 
colouring of Angelico;’ but he is again curbed by his unhappy 
system of balanced perfectibility, and must quarrel, wifh the 
gentle monk because he finds not in kiin the flames of Giorgione, 
nor the tempering of I’ilian, nor the melody of Cagliari. This 
curb of perfection we took between our tceUi from the first, and 
we will give up oUr hearts to Angelico without drawback or 
reservation. His colour is, in its sphere and to its purpose, as 
perfect as humatt work may be : wrought to radianeb beyond that 
of the ruby and opal, its inartificialncss prevents it from arresting 
the attention it is intended 'only to direct; were it composed with 
more science it would become vulgar from the loss of its uncon- 
sciousness ; if ri(*her, it must hare parted with its jmrity, if deeper, 
w ith its joyfuliloss, if more subdued, with its sineeriiy. Passages 
are, indeed, sometimes unsuccessful ; bttt it* is to be judged in its 

^ K 2 rapture, 
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rapture, and fotglven in its fall : he who works by law and system 
may be blamed when he sinks below the line above which ho 
proposes no elevation, but to him whose eyes are on a mark far off, 
and whose efforts are impulsive, and to the utmost of his strength, 
we may not unkindly count the slips of his sometime descent into 
the valley of humiliation. * 

The concluding notice of^ngelico is true and interesting, 
though rendered obscure by useless recurrence to the favourite 
theory. 

‘ Such are the surviving works of a painter, who has recently hejn as 
unduly extolled as he had for three centuries past been unduly depre- 
ciated, — depreciated, through the amalgamation during those centuries 
of the principle of which he “svas the representative with baser, or at 
leist less precious matter — extolled, through the recurrence to that 
principle, in its pure, unsophisticated essence^ in «the present — in a 
word, to the simple Imaginative Christianity ot the middle ages, us 
opposed to the complex Reasoning Dhnstianity of recent times. Creeds 
therefore are at issue, and no exclusive partisan, neither Catholic nor 
Protestant in the absolute sanse of the terms, can fairly appreciate Fra 
Angelico. Nevertheless, to those* whf regard society as progressive 
through the gradual development of 4he component elements of human 
nature, and w'ho believe that Providence has accommodated the mind of 
man, individually, to thf perception of half-truths only, in order to 
create that antagonism from which Trutli is generated in the abstract, 
and by which the progression in ellectcd, his rank and position* in art 
are clear and definite. All that Sj)irit could achieVe by herself, anterior 
to that struggle with Intellect and Sense which she must in all cases 
pass through in order to work out her destiny, was accomplished bv him. 
Last and most gifted of a long and imaginative race— the heir oi* tlicir 
experience, with collateral advantages 'which they possessed not — and 
flourishing at the moment when the transition was actually taking place 
from the youth to the early manhood of Europe, lie gave full, uiiie- 
served, and enthusiastic expression to that Love and Hope which liad 
winged the Faith of Christendom •in her flight towards heaven for four- 
teen centuries, — to those yearnings of the Heart and the Imagination 
which ever precede, in Univen^al as well as Individual development, 
the severer and more chastened intelligence of Reason.*— ^vol. iii. pu 
188 - 190 . 

c 

must again repeat that if our®author wishes to be truly 
serviceable to the schools of England, he must express himself in 
terms irequiring less 'laborious translation. Clearin^the above state- 
ment of its mysticism and metaphor, it amounts only to this, — that 

jFra Angelico was a man of ^umanly speaking) perfect piety 

huipilify, charity, and faith — that he never employed his art but as 
.a^iheans of expressing his love to Ood and man, and with the view, 
stilgle, simple, and straightforward, of glory to the Creator, and 
good to the Creature. Every quality or subject of art by which 

these 
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these ends were not to be attained^ or to be attained secondarily 
only, he rejected ; from all study of art, as such, he withdrew ; 
whatever mi^ht merely please the eye, or interest the intellect, he 
despised, and refused ; he used his colours and lines, as David his 
harp, after a kingly fashion, for purposes of praise and not of 
science. To this grace and gift of holiness were added, those of a 
fervent imagination, vivid invention, keen sense of lovdiness in 
lines and colours, unwearied enefgy, and to all these gifts the 
crowning one of quietness of lifoanckmind, while yet his convent- 
cell was at first within view, jind afterwards in the centre, of a 
city •which had lead of all the world in Intellect, and in whose 
streets he might see daily and hourly the noblest setting of manly 
features. It would perhaps be well to wait until we find another 
man thus actuated, thus endowed, and thus circumstanced, before 
we speak of ' unckie^ extolling ’ the works of Fra Angelico. 

His artistical attainmeitts, as might be conjec4irod, are nothing 
more than the development, through practice, of his natural powers 
in accordance with his sacred instincts. His power of expression 
by bodily gesture is greater even than Gsotto’s, wherever he could 
feel or comprehend the pass!bn*to be expressed ; but so inherent 
in him was his holy tranquillity of mind, that he could not by any 
exertion, even for a moment, conceiye either agitation, doubt, or 
fear — and all the actions proceeding from such passions,^ or, 
a fortiori, from any yet more criminal, are absurdly and power- 
lessly pourtrayed by him ; while contrariwise, every gesture, con- 
sistent with emotion pure and saintly, is rendered with an intensity 
of truth t«) which there is no existing parallel ; the expression 
being carried out into every bend of the hand, every undulation of 
the arm, shoulder, and neck, every fold of the dress and every 
wave of the hair. His drawing of movement is subject to the 
same influence ; vulgar or vicious motion he cannot represent; his 
running, falling, or struggling figures arc drawn with childish 
incapability ; but give liiin for his scene the pavement of heaven, 
or j)astures of Paradise, and for his subject the ' inoffensive pace ’ 
of glorified souls, or the spiritual speed of Angels, and Michael 
Angelo alone can contend with him in majesty, — in grace and 
musical continuousness oi^ motion, no one. The inspiration was in 
some degree caught by Ins pupil Benozzo, but thenceforward for 
ever lost^ Th^ angels of Perugino appear, to be let down by 
cords and^mbved by wires; that of Titian, in the sacrifice of Isaac, 
kicks like an awkward swimmer; Raphaels Moses and Elias of 
the Transfiguration are cramped it the knees; and the flight of 
Domenichinu s angels is a syrawl paralyzed. The authority of 
7'inlorct over movement is, on the other hand, too unlimited; 
the descent of his angels is the swoop of a whirlwind or the fall of 
* * a thunderbolt; 
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a thunderbolt ; his mortal impulses are oftener impetuous than 
pathetic^ and majestic more than melodious. But it is difficult 
by words to convey to the reader unacquainted with Ang’clico’s 
works, any idea of the thoughtful variety of his rendering of 
movement — Earnest haste*of girded faith in the L'llght into. Egypt, 
the haste of obedience, not of fear; ftne^un wear led ness, but through 
spiritual support, and not in human strength — Swift obedience 
of passive earth to the call gfoits Creator, in the Resurrection of 
Lazarus — March of moditaiive gladness in the following of the 
Apostles down the Mount of^ Olives — Rush of adoration breaking 
through the chains and shadows of death, in the Spirits in Psison. 
Pacing of mighty angels above the Firmament, poised on their up- 
right wings, half opened, broad, bright, quiet, like eastern clouds 
before the sun is up ; — or going forth, with timbrels and with 
dances, of souls more than conquerors, bqjside, the shore of the 
last great Red S^a, the sea of glass inmgjed*with fire, hand knit 
with hand, and voice with voice ^t he joyful winds of heaven follow- 
ing the measure of their motion, and the flowers of the new earth 
looking on, like stars pausing in their courses. 

And yet all this is but the Tmv^t part and narrowest reach of 
Angelico’s conceptions. Joy and®gentlcness, patience and power, 
he could indicate by gesture — but Devotion could be told by the 
countenance only. Tliere seems to have been always a stern 
•limit by which the thoughts of other men were stayed ; the re- 
ligion that was painted even by Perugino, Fifancia, and Bellini, 
was finite in its spirit — the religion of earthly beings, checked, not 
indeed by the corruption, but by the veil and the sorrow ol clay. 
But with Fra Angelico the glory of the countenance reaches to 
actual transfiguration ; eyes that see no more darkly, incapable of 
all tears, foreheads flaming, like Belshazzar’s marble wall, with the 
writing of the Father’s name upon them, lips tremulous with love, 
and crimson with the light of the coals of the altar — and all this 
loveliness, thus enthusiastic atid ineffable, yet sealed with the sta- 
bility which the coming [Ind going of ages as countless as sea- 
sand canqot dim nor weary ,^and bathed by an ever flowing river 
of holy thought, with God for its source, God for its shore, and 
God fpr its ocean. • ^ 

We speak in no inconsiderate enthusiasm. We feel assured 
that to any person of just feeling who devotes suffici^t time to 
the examination of these works, all terms of description must seem 
derogatory. Where such emis as the^e have been reached, it ill 
^l^ccfimes us to speak of mimjf deficiencies as cither to be blamed 
or' regretted : it pannot be determined how far even what we 
deprecate may be accesaory to ourMel^ht, nor by what intricate 
involution what we deplore may be connected with what we love. 

Every 
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^vcry good that Nature herself bestows, or accomplishes, is given 
with a counterpoise, or gained at a sacrihee ; nor is it to be ex- 
pected of Man that he should win the hardest battles and tread 
the narrowest paths, without the betrayal of a weakness, or the 
acknowledgment of an error. . 

With this final warning against our author’s hesitating appro- 
bation of what is greatest and best, we «nust close our specific 
examination of the mode in widely his design has been worked 
out. We have done enough to sef the reader upon his guard 
against whatever appears slight or inconsiderate in his theory or 
statements, and with the more sevdVity, because this was alone 
wanting to render the book one of the most valuable gifts which 
Art has ever received. Of the translations from the livbs of 
the saints we have hardly spoken ; they are gracefully rendered, 
and all of them^ highly interesting-r-but we could wish to s6e 
these, and the enumerati^s of fresco subjects * with which the 
other volumes are in great part pccupied, published separately 
for the convenience of trjivellers in Italy. They are something 
out of place in a W7>rk like that before us. For the rest, we 
might have more interestc<l t4^p ponder, and gratified ourselves, by 
setting before him some of thc^ many passages of tender feeling 
and earnest eloquence with which the volumes are replete — but 
W’c felt it necessary rather to anticipate the hesitation with wdiich 
they were liable to be received, and set limits to the halo of fancy 
by which their light is obscured— thoi/gh enlarged. One or two 
paragraphs, however, of the closing chapter must be given before 
we part. 

‘What a scene of beauty, what a flower-garden of art — how bright 
and how varied — must Italy have presented at the commencement of the 
sixteentli century, at the death of liaphael I The sacrileges we lament 
took place for the most part after that period ; hundreds of frescoes, 
not merely of Giotto and those other elders of Christian Art, but of Gen- 
tile du Fabriano, Pietro della Francesw, Perugino and their compeers, 
were still existing, charming the eye, elevating the mind and warming 
the heart. Now alas ! few comparatively^ and fading are file relics of 
those great and good men. While Dante/s voice rings as clear as ever, 
communing with us as friend with friend, theirs is dying gradually away, 
fainter and fainter, like the^ farewell of a spirit. * Flaking off the walls, 

* We have been mocli surprised by Uio author's frequent reference to Lasinio's 
eiij^avings Hf yirious frescoes, unaccompanied hy any warning of their inaccuracy. 
No work of Lasinio's can l)e truitetl for anything except the number and relative position 
of the Hgiires. All masters are by him translated into one monotony of commonplace : 
— he dilutes eloquence, educates liaiyet^, progripts ignorance, stuhities intelligence, and 
paralyses power j takes the chill olf horror, the edge off wit, and the bloom off beauty, 
ill alt artistical ])dints he is utterly valueless, neither drawing nor expression being ever 

f )reierved by him. Giotto, Berwiio, Vr Ghirlandajt^ are all alike to him ; and we 
lardly know whetlier be injures most when he rol^ or when he redresses, 

• uncarrd 
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iincared for and neglected save in a few rare instances, scarce one of 
their frescoes will survive the century, and the labours of the next i^ay 
not improbably be directed to the recovery and restoration of such as 
may still slumber beneath the whitewash and the daubs, with which 
the Bronzinos and Zuccheros,. “ et id genus omne *’ have unconsciously 
sealed them up for posterity — their bejt title to our gratitude. — But why 
not begin at once ? at aJJ events in thef instances numberless, where 
merely whitewash interposes between us and them. 

‘It is easy to reply — what naefi of this? They — the artists — have 
Moses and the prophets, the freccoes«of Raphael and Michael Angelo — 
let tliem study them. Doubt^^ss, — but we still reply, and with no 
impiety — they will not repent, they will not forsake their idols andrtheir 
evil ways— they will not abandon Sense for Spirit, oils for fresco — unless 
these great ones of the past, these Sleepers of Ephesus, arise from the dead. 
... It is not by studying art in its perfection — by worshipping Raphael 
arfd Michael Angelo exclusively of all other excelk nee — that we can ex- 
pect to rival them, but by re-ascending to the^fouiA%in-liead — by planting 
ourselves as ac^mc in the ground those oaks ale rooted in, and growing 
up to their level — in a word, by^studying Duccio and Giotto that we 
may paint like Taddeo di Bartolo and Masaccio, Taddio di Bartolo and 
Masaccio that we may paint^like Periigino and Luca Signorelli, Perugino 
and Luca Signorelli that we may paiift l^^e Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
And why despair of this, or even of'^shaming the Vatican.^ For with 
genius and God s blessing nothing is impossible. 

‘ I would not be a blind paftizan, but, with all their faults, the old 
masters I plead for knew how to touch the heart. It may be difficult at 
first to believe this ; like children, they are shy with us — like strangers, 
they bear an uncouth mien and aspect — like ghosts irom the other world, 
they have an awkward habit of shocking our conventionalities with home 
truths. But with the dead as with the living all depends on the frank- 
ness with which we greet them, the sincerity with w hich we credit their 
kindly qualities ; sympathy is the key to truth — we must love, in order 
to appreciate.’ — vol. iii. p. 418. 

These are, beautiful sentences ; yet this let the young painter 
of these days remember always, that whomsoever he may love, 
or fronpi whomsoever learn,^he can now no more go back to those 
hours of infancy and be born-again.* About the faith, the ques- 
tioning and the teaching of childhood there is a joy and grace, 
which we may often envy, but can no more assume : — the voice 
and the gesture must not be imitated when the innocence is lost. 
Incapability and ignorance in the act of being struggled against 

* We do not pediaps crioiigh estimate the assistance which was once given both to 
purpose and perception, by the Jeeliiig of wonder whicli with us is ucsiroyed jiartly 
by the ceaseless calls upon it, partly by our liabit of either discovering or anticipating a 
reason for every thing. Of the simplicity and ready 8iirj)rise of Iieart which suppnried 
the spirit of the older painters, an interesting examnle is seen ui the diaiy of Albeit 
Dtirer, lately published in a work every way vt^luable, hut csjiecinlly so in the ruie- 
fulness and richitesi orits illustrations, * Divers Works of Early Masters in Christian 
Decoration,* edited by John Weale, London, 2 vols. folio, 1810. 

' and 
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nnd cast away are often endowed with a peculiar charm — but 
both are only contemptible when they are pretended. Whatever 
we have now to do, we may be sure, first, that its strength and life 
must be drawn from the real nature with us and about us always, 
and secondly, that, if worth doing, it will be something altogether 
difl’orent from what has ever beeA done before. The visions of the 
cloister must depart with its superstitious peace — the quick, appre 
hensive symbolism of early Faith m(fst yield to the abstract teach- 
ing of disciplined Reason. Whatever* else we may deem of the 
Progress of Nations, one character of.tbat progress is detennined 
and discernible. As in the encroaching of the land upon the sea, 
the strength of the sandy bastions is raised out of the sifted ruin 
of ancient inland hills — for every tongue of level land that 
stretches into the deep, the fall of Alps has been heard among 
the clouds, and a^ the^ fields of industry enlarge, the intercourse 
with Heaven is shorter\jed? Let it not be doubted* that as this 
change is inevitable, so it is expedibnt, though the form of teach- 
ing adopted and of duty prescribed be less mythic and con- 
templative, more active and unassisted :• for the light of Trans- 
figuration on the Mountain is ^iubslituted the Fire of Coals upon 
the Shore, and on the charge to* hear the Shepherd, follows that 
to feed the Sheep. Doubtful we mpy be for a time, and ap- 
parently deserted ; but if, as we wail, we «till look forward with 
stedfast will and humble heart, so that ^ur Hope for the Future 
may be fed, not duljed or diverted* by our Love for the Past, we 
shall not long be left without a Guide; — the way will be opened, 
llic Precursor appointed — the Hour will come, and the Man. 


Art.. H. — 1. Vestiarium Scoticum : from the Manuscriiit for- 
merJij in the Library of the Scots College at Douay ; with an 
Introduction and Notes. By Jo^n Sobieski Stuart. Folio. 
Dlinburgh, 1842. • ^ • 

2. Talcs of the Century ; or Sketches if the Romance of History 
Iwfwcen the Years 1746 and 1846. By John Sobieski and 
Charles Edward Stuart. Post 8vo. Edinbyrgli, 1847. 

.‘3. The Decline of the J^ifst Stuarts. Extracts from the De- 
spatches of British Envoys to the Secretary of State. [Edited for 
the Koxbur^he Club by Lord Mahon.] 4to. London, 1843« 

T *1 OW many centuries elapsed before the eyes of the Welsh 
could be opened to the fact tlmt Arthur was actually dead, 
and not awaiting, in the enchanted bower of Morgana, the time 
wlieu he should come forth agalh to lead the Cymry to victory and 
drive the English out of Britain ! How long did the Scx>ts con- 

• linuc 
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tinuc to hope that Janies IV. had only concealed himself in de- 
spair after the fatal field of Flodden, and would yet resum^ his 
throne ! Scarcely had Richard II. disappeared in Pontefract Castle 
ere the Scottish government declared that he was alive at Stirling 
— and a historian of emiritence, our own contemporary, maintains 
the truth of the assertion ! The •ex^/nction of the male blood of 
Plantagenet was immediately followed by the imposture of Perkin 
Warbeck; and it is provcd,liy one, at least, of the works before 
us that the unhappy dynasty oj* Stuart has not been allowed to 
vanish from our political Jiorizon without a somewhat similar 
attempt being hazarded in its case. . 

Long after all idea of any opposition to the Hanoverian govern- 
ment had been abandoned on both sides — even after the death of 
Charles Edward had virtually extinguished the Jacobites as a party 
— the irroscription which had followed the^ la§t struggle left be- 
hind it a feeling of insecurity, which hfing oter the descendants of 
those who had worn the white«cockade, and made them unwilling 
even to talk of the events which had involved their relations in so 
much misery. But neither the utter overthrow of Culloden, nor the 
death of the last Stuart they had^een among them, could cfTace 
from the minds of the Gael thek native proverb, Theid diUhckas 
an aghaidh nan crag — ‘ Hereditary Right will surmount the 
•Rocks.* The Jacobite spirit still continued to smoulder deep 
* in the hearts of a large proportion of the Scottish people ; — when 
the publication of Waver! ey, in 1814, suddenly proclaimed, that 
although the time elapsed was short, yet the condition of things 
wUs entirely changed — and that the events on which they had 
been content to brood in the fondness of secresy had lapsed so 
entirely into the domain of history that there no longer existed 
any cause for concealment. The same stroke of genius was felt 
at once in England, and very speedily abroad — awakening the 
whole civilized world to a full sense of the romantic character of 
the parting effort for the Hotise of Stuart. 

The natural reaction immediately took place, and Highland 
scenery. Highland charaeftr. Highland history acquired an in- 
terest which they had never before attracted. While tourists 
hurried to admire* the wild but loyely landscapes within the 
Grampian chain, the bravery which Hiad induced a few thou- 
sand mountaineers to follow Charles hldward into the heart of 
England, an3 the true-hearted devotion which hadisheltered him 
in their lonely glens, although a price of 30,000/. had been get 
upon his head, and more than a hundred poor men were often 
at once aware of his hiding-place, met with their richly-earned 
meed of prltise: ‘ 

One effect, however, of this npw enthusiasm concerning the 

" Highlanders 
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I^ighlanders was that the demand on the part of the public for 
infor;nation as to the origin and descent^ as well as the peculiar 
constitution of the clans, very greatly exceeded the supply which 
was then at their command, and impressions the most crude and 
unfounded became extensively prevalent. Almost every pe- 
culiarity about them was controverted with a violence which 
threatened to involve the whole question in hopeless confusion. 
While one class of authors were •oxtol ling the Gael as the 
unmixed descendants of the most ancient population of the west 
of Kurope, preserving their primitive patriarchal government 
uncorraipted ; and another still stigmatized them, in the style of 
sour old Pinkerton, as a motley rabble of Normans, Danes, and 
Saxons, who had adopted the language of their half>savagc 
vassals; it was the anxious wish of sober bystanders that thoi 
history and^custom^ of^his singular people might be investigated 
by one who, combinftig^art earnest delight in antiquities with a 
calm judgment, should collect all tlfat could actually be recovered 
on the subject, and arrange it in a business-like . form for the 
general use. Several works having fair pretensions to this charac- 
ter have been-published withimthe'last few years ; but none such 
had appeared when George I\^. came to the throne, and the 
announccnient of his intention to visit /Scotland suddenly concen- 
trated upon the single article of the Highland dress most of the 
Celtic cuffouemeut which had for some tiipe pervaded the country. 
'l"he j)rospect of re(y?iving the King in his ^ ancient kingdom ’ 
excited in all ranks the desire that it should, on this occasion, wear 
as much as ])ossible its ancient appearance. The hereditary offi- 
cers of the Scottish Court at once claimed their rightful positions 
in attendance on the royal person, and prepared their retinues 
accordingly. The old bodyguard of Archers was reorganized, 
several Highland chiefs collected their followings, and the popu- 
lation at large hastened to assume as national an aspect as might 
be attainable. Anxious inquiries ufere now made on every side 
by those who, either by the form of th^ir names or by^tradition, 
had any claim to a Celtic origin, after the clan they belonged to, 
and the garb they might be entitled to wear; and those who 
had any pretensions, however slight, to know Aiore on such points 
than their neighbours, wftre listened to as oracles, and greatly 
enjoyed their new authority. 

Of those who came forward at this lime to^ instruct their less 
learned countrymen in the /nystcries of plaids and badges, none 
assumed a more conspicuous position than the two gentlemen 
to whom we are indebted for the * Vestiarium Scoticum,* 
and the * Tales of the Centui^y.* They wore tile dress with a 
pomp and splendor of ornament, and in some respects with a 
• peculiarity 
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peculiarity of form, which astonished Glengary and Garth them- 
selves. They knew the appropriate tartnn of every name and 
sept in the country, some of the patterns produced by them being 
quite novel and singularly gorgeous. And while it was asserted 
that their lore was derived from sources unknown to less favoured 
antiquaries, it was whispered that Aeir own connexion with the 
Higlilands involved some dark story of the most romantic in- 
terest. A small collection t)f Poems published by one of them 
in the summer of 18*2’2, ^usU before the King’s visit, contained 
some odd hints connected with both these subjects of s])eculation ; 
but during several subsequent lustres nothing occurred to dissipate 
thev charm of obscurity. At length, after twenty years of expect- 
ation the volumes before us have lifted the veil ; for while the 
Vestiarium Scoticum ' is professedly the source of their intimate 
and peculiar acquaintance with the ^ malting and devisynge of 
tertanis’ — ‘-darke settis and lychter Ikettis^ — ‘ dowble sprayngis 
and littel stryppis,’ &c., iSce.— the ‘ Tales of the Century * furnisli 
a key to the mysterious rumour of a most illustrious pedigree. 

Of the ' Vestiarium«Scoticum * its editor, Mr. John Sobieski 

Stuart, gives us the following sfeeflunt : — • 

• 

‘ The tract now published in the following volume is printed from a 
MS, in my possession with the transcript of another m the 
library of the monastery of St. Augustine in Cadiz, It is a small black- 
letter quarto of the sixteenth century* containing thirty-four pages of 
vellum, illuminated with small plain capitalsf such as the ordinary 
initials of inferior missals. It was once in the possession of the historian 
and faithful adherent of Queen Mary, John Lesly, bishop of Ross, as 
appears by his signature in the first leaf — 

Immediately below’ is noted^ in his small neat hand, “ Primo Mail, 
1571, 1 tuck my feaver and ageu at ix huris at nyt.*’ It would have 
little flattered the author of the “ Vestiaripm Scoticum ” to know that the 
blank leaves of his work served as a common-place book to another 
writer ; but the above line was evidently a note for recollection towards 
some perman^t entfy ; and upon referring to the autograph diary of tlic 
bishop, the notice of his illness will be found under the same date, in 
that volume. ^ 

‘Some of the many calamities which scattered the adherents of the 
House of Stuart, and brought together many of their persons and their 
^f^ains in the Catholic seclusions of the continent, conveyed the “ Ves- 
liarium Scoticura,” and many papers of the bishop of Ross, into the 

library 
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library of the Scots College at Douay. During the long incognito of the 
Prince Charles Edward, between the years 1749 and 1754, he visited 
that seminary for purposes which expired in the obscurity wherein they 
were planned; and during his stay he received from the fathers many 
papers wliich had belonged to Queen Mary, her adherents, and King 
James the Seventh. Among othicrs of a very different nature was found 
the bishop of Ross’s copy of the “ Vestiarium Scoticum.” This copy, 
now in my possession, being the oldest afid the most perfect, has served 
as the original to the present publicatipn. • 

‘ The next in value, that which belonged to the library of the convent 
of St. ^ugustine, is a small p:»per folio, tound in panel, written in the 
ordinary running hand of the time of James the Sixth. By the signa- 
ture and date it had at one time belonged to “ anc honerabil m*an, 
Alaifeter James Dunbarre, wt in yo burg of Innernessc, in y® yeir of God 
nil! thousand sax hunder and aucht yeirs.” By a subsequent name upon* 
the cover, Johan 0*]J<tiil, cleric,” it had piobably passed into the 
hands of one of the many txpVriatcd Irish priests, wh® were driven to 
the continent during the reigns of Elizabeth and Janies the Sixth, and 
in ill is revolution probably found its way into the monastery of St. Au- 
gustine. Spain was at that time the princiiial sanctuary for the Irish 
and Island refugees ; and it is not^imjlrobable that the possessor of the 
volume might have been one of the%followcrs of the unfortunate James 
Macdonald of Isla and the Glens, who, on his expulsion from Ulster and 
the Isles, fled to the Court of Philip theTlfird. Between this copy and 
tliat of the bishop of Ross there are but \ery few variations, and almost 
all, appjircnlly. accidental omissions of the copyist; wherever they 
occur they have been n6ted on the margin of this edition, 

‘ Besides these copies there is also in 7ny possession k third, of a much 
lower character and later period, obtained from an old Ross-shire High- 
lander, named John Ross, one of the last of the sword-players, who may 
yet be remembered by those tvho recollect the porters of Edinburgh 
twenty years ago. It is an inferior modern copy, hearing the stigmats of 
various barbarous hands, which have inflicted upon its pages divers 
attempts to transmit to iwsterity the names of a certain John and Marye 
Inglis, who have borne testimony to their familiarity with its leaves in 
the year 1721.* — Preface^ pp. iii — v. 

It is plain from this account that tfic only one of these three 
copies, which Mr. John Sobieski Stuart rej^resents as of any 
actual authority, is that which he describes^ as enriched with 
Bishop Lcsly’s autograph-^for he possesses only a transcript of 
that which belonged to the monastery of St. Augustine at Cadiz — 
and the third, derived from a late street-porter and swwd-player 
of Edinburgh, ho considers OiS a modern and inaccurate copy from 
an unknown original. As, Ihcrefofc, the value of the Cadiz 
transcript, and that of the old chairman's MS., depend entirely 
on the value of their respective originals, which have not as yet 
been placed before the nublie, it is to the 'Vestiarium’ from 

^ the 
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the Douay MS., as set forth in the printed folio of 1842, that our 
attention must, on the present occasion, be confined. 

Now, when a work like this is produced, bearing to be printed 
from a MS. 300 years old, but of which neithef we nor any one 
else, so far as we know, had heard until it was brought 
forward by the contemporary editor, wt open it with profound 
interest, certainly, but wub the question constantly before our 
eyes — Is it genuine? I ^ this treatise of the antiquity to which 
it pretends? On examining the * Vestiarium Scoticuin, Ntlicr- 
wise clippit The Garderope of Scotlonde,’ with this vieAv, find 
it to be written in the Lowland dialect, and to contain, first, a 
short disquisition on the nature of tartans generally, and the 
^manner of preserving the setts or patterns. Then follow descrip- 
tions of the tartans of twenty-three clat^, w^ich arc classed as 
‘Ye chiefF^Hielande clannes.* Thea those of eleven, which are 
called ‘Ye lesser famylies or housis the qubilk be cum fije >e 
chief! houses and oryginale clannes.’ Then follow the tartans of 
‘ Ye low countrie pairt^s and bordour claims,’ thirty-nine in nuni- 
ber. Then a paragraph ‘ Of ww^^nis quhite pladis ;* and another 
‘ of hosen and treusen then a list of the badges of families ; and 
lastly, a metrical address to tlie readers, by the author, ‘ Sdiyr 
Richard Urquharde,,knyclit.* Such is the ‘ Vestiarium Scoticuin,’ 

- so far as regards its plan and contents; but to any one at all 
familiar with the state *of feeling between the Highlanders and 
their Lowland neighbours, during the 15th, l(5th, and 17th cen- 
tu^'ies — and who remembers how constantly the former arc stigma- 
tized by the writers of those times as barbarians, if not as absolute 
savages — a treatise on clan-tartans and the Highland dress, alleged 
to have been written by a Lowland knight, in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and preserved by a cf)urtly and diplomatic 
Bishop, wears a somewhat dubious aspect.* Nor, as resjiecls 

* A very curious letter in d^eiice of the Highlanders, addressed hy one John Khicr 
(0 King Henry the Eightli of Eliglaiul, in the year 1642 or 1543, and printed for iho 
Banatyne club by Mr. David Laifcg, refers to the very time when the * Vestiarium * is 
said to have been written. Elder informs the king that • Howbeit the habilonical 
busscheM and the great courtyuurs of Scotland repute the forsaide Vrishefthaf is as 
the reet 6f the letter sho^fs. Highland] Lordes as wilde, rude, and barbaroL neonle 
brought up, OH they say, without leriiinge and nouaour, yeit they passe theame a greate 
deale in faithe, honestie, in policy and wilt, in good onloor and civilitie* ffur wher 
the saide YnsheLordes promises faithe they keepe it truely, lie holdings ni, of tlur 
formest fyngar, and so will they not, with ther seals ami subscrificioi*, the lioi; Evanm l 
twichide. I herfor aiid pl^ your highncs, like as the saide busscheiw and ther ad- 
^ent« re^te ^de and barbarous people, even so do we esteme theame all, ns they 
he, tba4 is to say, ffals, llattennge, fraWfent, subtile, and covetuiis/^Such being the 
state of Mttera in l54^almost at the very time when the Vestiarium is said to have- 
been written, we abdl bo excused if we deimi.d decisive evidence before we receive as 
£^110 a m. on Jbe clan tartans, written by one of the ‘ ^eat coiirtyours,’ whose u" 
fctourable estlnuife of hii oom^ was so richly repalJ by honest John Elder, and 
preserved by one of the ‘Babilomcal buwchcpi,* wIioiA he considered us not less hostile 
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■Lesly, Bishop of Ross, in particular, do the admittedly authentic 
writings of that prelate afford any passage calculated to remove 
his lordship out of the category of suspicion. We are told, indeed, 
in Mr. John Sobicski Stuart’s preface, that there is an entry, 
commemorating the receipt of the Vestiarium, in a Diary of the 
Bishop, ‘remaining portion of the Douay papers, in the 

possession of the late Mr. Robert Watson, well known in the history 
of the Stuart papers.’ It is known* that the aged adventurer, 
Robert Watson, hanged himself in a London tavern in 1838 ; but 
Mr. John Sobicski Stuart does not sa3^ distinctly that he has him- 
self seen the diary here mentioned as in Watson’s possession — 
nor does he tell us where w'e may see it — and we have therefore 
no means of ascertaining whether it really exists and contains 
any entry of the sort thus indicated, or indeed whether any sucli 
diary ever cxistcd*at a^I. Jl^he Bishop's great work. Do origine^ 
moribusy et gestis Scotofuiny is dat^d in 1 578, seVen years only 
after the date of his alleged possession of the ‘ Vestiarium,’ It con- 
tains a description of the Highland dress, which has been often 
quoted; yet not only is there in t4»t description no allusion to the 
elaborate treatise of Sir RichaiH Urquhart possessed by him, nor 
to the existence of clan patterns at all ; but he even uses an ex- 
j)i ession which we find it puzzling to *recopcile with his alleged 
possession of the Vestiarium. His words are, ' Chlamydes enim 
gcsiabant unius formac et nobilcs^et j^lcbcii, nisi quod nobiles 
variegalis sibi magis*placebant and as there can be little doubt 
that these variegated mantles were tartan, it would seem that he 
considered its use as a peculiar fancy of the chiefs, which he 
could hardly have done had he possessed so distinct an exposition 
of an universal system as that now before us in the splendid pages 
edited by Mr. John Sobicski Stuart. 

In the absen<'c of direct evidence we have no resource but to 
search the printed text itself forintcr^ial indications of genuineness 
or the reverse; and in the course of lliic examination t]ic doubts 
which the circumstances of the times dind the existing writings of 
the bishop have suggested, arc far indeed fn)ni being removed. At 
the very first glance the singularly quaint biM; pycbald language 
and orthography of the tell cannot fail to catch the eye. The 
style of the 16th century, however, is well known to every one at 
all ronvcrsaii;^ with Scx)ttish documents, aad'upotf that of the 
Vestiarium we fortunately possess the verdict of, perhaps, as com- 
petent a judge as the litefary vy#rUl has seen since the days of 
Lesly himself. We cannot find that the actual MS. ‘which 
bidonged to the Douay collego^’ and ‘ contains the signature of 
the Bishop of Ross,’ has ever been exhibited to any learned 
• society 
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society in the north, nor even to any individual scholar or anti- 
quary unconnected with the present publication ; but about twenty 
years ago, a description of the MS., with a transcript of part, at 
least, if not the w'hole of it, was sent to the Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries, with a request that Jhey would patronise its publica- 
tion ; and by their secretary the Specbnen w^as placed in iIk' 
hands of Sir Walter Scott, who kindly undertook to examine it, 
and give the Society the btoefit of his opinion as to its autlion- 
ticity. The secretary, accbrnpftnied by our informant, a reverend 
friend deeply versed in Highland lore, walled upon him shorlly 
afterwrards to ascertain the result of the scrutiny. Sir Waller 
assured them that the style and dialect of the specimen show n 
him were utterly false, a most feeble and clumsy imitation of llie 
genuine writing of the period, and Indignantly declared liis con- 
viction that the MS. Itself must be an absdluttf fabrication. The 
extent of Sit Walter’s acquaintance wifli such affairs, and his right 
to make such a declaration, ex cathedrCu as to the mere language 
of the performance, very few of our readers will be inclined to 
question ; — but w^e believe tha^ on a closer inspection the subject 
matter of it also will be found ‘to^exhibit unequivocal indications 
of an origin much more recent tlian the sixteenth, or indeed than 
any other century than the«present one. 

For example — arnohg the lesser clans, whose tartans are giv(Mi, 
we find * Maknabbis cura of ye clandonald.’ Now not onl\ is tins 
a mistake, the Maenabs bein§ a branch ofuhe Maegregors and 
entirely unconnected with the Macdonalds, but it is a mlslnlvt* 
which did not arise till a full century after the alleged date of ilie 
Vestiarium. In tlie Gaelic MS. of the year 1450, in the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh, printed by the Iona Club, the Mac- 
gregor descent of the Maenabs is stated, and it was familiarly 
known among the clans themselves asdalc as IGOG, in which year 
Finlay Macnab, of Bovaine, executed a bond of manrent to 
Lauchlan Mackinnon ol^ Slrathardll, an acknowledged cadet of 
MacgregAr, on the express^ ground that they were ' come of one 
house, and of one surname and lineage.’ I3uf in the later IIistor\ 
of the Macdonalds, written in the time of Charles II., and printeil 
by the Iona Club, and again in Buchanan’s Scottish Surnames, 
published in 1723, we find the descent* of the Mae nabs from the 
Macdonalds asserted — and it is this later story, not the earlier and 
genuine one, that is adopted in the treatise said to have b(;en pos- 
sessed by Bishop Lesley in a d. 1571. 

In the same roll of clans* we have the " Clanhiiinla, or Far- 
qulrarsonrtes.’ ^This term, ' Clan^iuiila,’ i$ an attempt to express 
the souhd of *the Gaelic name of the Farquliarsons, Clan 

, Fhionnlaidh, 
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tliioimlaidh, or descendants of Finlay. But they derive this ap- 
pellation, as is well known, from Finlay More, a great chief 
of their race who fought in person at the battle of Pinkie 
in 1547, and whose son and successor survived the year 1571. 
It is manifestly impossible that the ftame Clan Finlay can 
have been in use duri^ tl^e lifetime of Finlay, or until his 
descendants had multiplied to a considerable extent; yet the 
Vestiarium is vouched to have been tvj-itten at latest in Finlay s 
time, and to have been in the hancjs of. Bishop Lesly in the time 
of his son. 

Agajn — we have in the Vestiarium, " Clangun quhilk cumetli 
of ye clan odovine.’ Clan Odovine, as is acknowledged in a pre- 
vious part of the treatise, is the same as Clan Campbell, yet in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the very date assigned to the, 
Vestiarium, Sir Dcgiah^ Monro, Dean of the Isles, gives the tra- 
dition of his time thtit ^th# Clan Gun are descended of one of 
three Danish brothers, the other tw® of whom were tlie ancestors 
of the Mac Leods and the Rosses, and of course entirely uncon- 
nected with the Campbells. 

Again — in the chapter * Of li^orf and treusen,* there is mention 
of ‘ye Lairde of Clunie hys coiSitrie, and ither northe pairtes.’ 
Fhis can haidly allude to any laird but Maepherson of Cluny, 
yet the chiefs of the Maephersons were not Lairds of Cluny till 
after tlie year 1G38, prior to which time they held Cluny on a 
wadset from Lord llqntley, and when designed from their lands 
were styled Maepherson of Grange. 

And again — in the roll of lesser clans, in the Vestiarium as now 
before us (p. 87), we find ‘ Makyiitosehe quha is cum of ye clan 
C'haitane.’ To understand fully the bearing of this entry on the 
authenticity of the \"estiariuin, it is necessary that we should ex- 
plain that the families of Shaw and Farquharson have been at all 
times recognised as cadets of Mackintosh, and that, for at least 
two hundred years previous to 1837,* Mackintosh had been uni- 
versally believed to be descended from tfte Macduffs, th« ancient 
Earls of P’ife. In that year, 1837, wA published ‘The High- 
landers of Scotland, by William F. Skene,’ being the Essay which 
had carried off the prize offore<l by the Highland Society of London 
for the best History of the^flighlands. The appearance of this 
work may fairly be considered as forming an aera in Highland 
history. Instead of following the track of his predecessors, and 
attempting to supply the acknowledged deficiency of Scottish 
historical monuments, cither by liacty conjectures or arbitrary 
inferences, or from confused and fluctuating traditions, Mr. Skene 
resorted at once to the records of the two nations who alone 
maintained an intercourse, comparatively intimate, with the north 
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of Scotland ; and from the authentic annals of the Irish monas- 
teries, and the Sagas of the Northmen, he extracted a mass of in- 
formation not less important than unexpected. Whilst it is from 
these authorities chielly that Mr. Skene has drawn the historical 
portion of his work — detailing the fortunes of the Highlanders 
in a clejir and lucid narrative from tlje earliest times to the termi- 
nation of their existence as a peculiar people — his investigation of 
the descent of the individual clans is characterized by extensive 
research in family records, , both public and private, and judicious 
selection of materials. In this work, for the first time, doubts 
were cast upon the alleged* Macduff descent of the Mackin^toshes, 
and strong reasons urged for considering them a branch of the 
Clan Chattan. 

Now it happens that some time prior to the publication of 
Mr. Skene's book, a ti'anscript of the ^ Doijay MS.’ had been 
obtained by a gentleman in the nor^h of*Scolland, and shown 
by him to many of his friemds, sonie*of whom took notes of 
its contents. In this transcript Mackintosh was stated, in con- 
formity with the then ^current belief, to be ‘cum of ye clann 
Makduff,’ whilst in the printed.t^t of 1842, Mackintosh is stated, 
in conformity with Mr. Skene’s^ork of 1837, to be ‘cum of ye 
clann Chattane.* This fact alone is sufficient to show that a 
part of the MS. ha% been altered within the last ten yciirs ; but 
all possibility of doubt is removed by the circumstance that nt^xt 
after the Mackintoshes s\and ^he I’arquharsons, of whom it i^ said 
(p. 88 j that they are ‘lyk as Makyntoschc cum of ye clann Mac- 
duffe alswa,’ thus rendering it manifest beyond contradiction that 
the very copy from which the text is now printed, originally bore 
the Macduff descent of Mackintosh, but has been recently altered 
to suit Mr. Skene’s discoveries, without adverting to the inconsis- 
tency thus produced with the statement in the Section devoted to 
the Farquharsons. Finally, in the list of badges which closes the 
Vesliarium, where the names of the clans arc closer, and catch the 
eye 'togej,her (p. lOo), Clan Chattan descent is given not only to 

the Mackintoshes, but to \he Farquharsons and Shaws also ‘ all 

thir names be cum of jc Clan Chattan’ !— another flat contra- 
diction of what is said concerning the Farquharsons, where they 
are separately treated of, in the body of the work. 

We have to apologise for having entered into these genealogical 
details, but bs the Vesliarium treats principally ot the Highland 
clans. It was impossible to avoid them in stating the reasons 
which induce us to acquiesoc most entirely in the decision of Sir 
Walter Scott, and to declare our conviction that this pretended 
MS. of the sixxeenth century is m absolute fabrication, and of no 
authority whatever. 


If 
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* If we are asked lo indicate the parent of this fabrication, we 
answer at once, we have neither the means nor the inclination to 
do so. It is far from our present intention to cast any such 
imputation on the editor himself, .and as he has not told us 
from whom he ^ot either the Bishop? of Ross's MS., or the 
transcript from the Monaster/ of St. Augustine, we have no 
means of pursuing the investigation farther. Nor does it ap- 
pear to us a mailer of any consequence. We are satisfied 
with the verdict returned in th^ reoent trial of the claimant 
of a Scottish Earldom for the fabrjcatiCn of a document in 
support of his ^laim, in which the jury found it proven that the 
docinnent in (juestion ivas J urged y but no sufficient evidence, hy 
whom said, forgery had been committed. It matters little to the 
public who was the perpetrator of the present forgery. It may 
h.ivc been ‘ the lata Mr*. Robert Walker/ who is so ready with an 
entry from ‘ the lhsh<I|)’.^ I>i.ary * in its support, — a ^Duiry ’ which, 
like Mr. Sobieski Stuart’s MS. itself, formed 'part of the Douay 
pa])ers.’ It may have been ihe defunct porter of Auld Reekie, John 
Ross, from whom one of the copies is said to have been procured. 
And apropos of this latter posribdfty, we would recommend Mr. 
Sobieski Stuart to look again ar his origln.al MS., and consider 
wdiether what he has taken for the signature of the well-knowm 
bishop, John of Ross, be not in fact a quaint attempt of his friend 
the sw'ord-player to w rite liis own name in old hand, after prac- 
tising upon the fever^and ague notio(‘ which .accompanies it. 

W(* understand, however, that Sir Waller Scott was led by 
OTK* marking feature in the ' Vestiariuni Scoticnm^ vtherwyse the 
Garderopc tf Svotlondef to suspect that information .as to its 
origin might be obtained in a less romantic site than the 
cabin of a Cowg.ate porter — even behind the counter of one of 
the great clan -tartan warehouses which used to illuminate the 
principal thoroughfares of Edinburgh. The whole compo- 
sition betr.ays a desire to multiply, to the utmost, new and 
splendid patterns, which ajipe.ared lo hfm to smack strongly of 
such a locality. This visible anxiety lias even led the author to 
the singular and original expedient of assigning tartans to the 
great houses .and tribes of tjic border, as well* as to those of the 
Highlands. To any one >Vho recollects what minute details we 
have in the printed letters of Englishmen of the middle ages as to 
the manners of the Scottish borderers, with whom they were 
constantly warring or ncgociating — to any one who considers 
what a mass of ballad poetry bas Vome down to us from the 
times when the clans of the mosstroopers were as distinct as those 
of the (lael; how frequent, both in the correspondence and the 
ballads, arc the allusions to the slogans and other distinctive pecu- 
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liarities of the great families of the frontier, and how complete is 
the absence of any reference to patterns of tartan, this idea must 
appear an unparalleled absurdity, and of itself a sufficient indica- 
tion of forgery. We can picture the contempt that clouded 
the brow of the editor of the Sadler Papers and the Border Min- 
strelsy when, on opening the transcript of the " Douay MS.’ at 
the request of the Antiquarian Society, his eye lit on the tartans 
ol Douglas, and Scott, and 4Arr, <and Cranstoun, which must have 
been to him as new and as strange as the sets of the Percies, the 
Cliffords, and the Lowthers, \Vc have heard that his last words to 
tlie deputation W’ere — ‘ Well, I think the march ai the next* rising 
must be not Hey tuttie tatf.ie, but The Devil among the Tailors r 
Adopting in toto Sir Walter's decision as to the recent, and in 
part his suspicion as to the undignified origin of the complicated 
system of clan-tartans, clumsily described* in 'the text, and gor- 
geously exemplified in the plates of'thc Vestiarium (price ten 
guineas !), we must not withheld our approbation of the industry 
shown in Mr. Sobieski Stuart's preface to his regal folio. He has 
accumulated in that hors eVajuvre many curious notices about the 
old Highland garb which had c^^ped former compilers and com- 
mentators ; and, indeed, betwecfi Mr. Skene’s book and his pre- 
face, we believe the materials for its history may now be consi- 
dered as exhausted. ‘But, notwithstanding all the zeal find labour 
bestowed on the prefacp, it fails to j)roducc the slightest shadow 
of evidence in favour of the fundamental j^rinciple even, to say 
nothing of the details, of the system of patterns and sets in the 
primeval formulary from ni)uay. 

W^ith the real history of clan- tartans, however, we liavc no im- 
mediate business — and there is metal more attractive in another 
of the publications before us. The modern Highlander, to 
render him a worthy representative of the hero of Prestonpans, 
must have more than the (^aclic, which he never lost, and the 
nicely diversified plaids wherewith ‘ the Douny MS,’ would 
reinvest him. It is as impossible to picture a true Ilighlaiuler 
without the ' Bonnie Prince Charlie ’ of Ins devoted loyalty, as 
lo imagine a knight-errant without the peerless Dulcinea fit his 
affections j and it will no doubt rejoice many of our sy’^inpa- 
thising readers to learn that even this •hitherto hopeless defect is 
no more lo be rashly pronounced irremediable. 

The ' Tales of the Century ’ are three in number, and in form 
unconnected; but the most cursory, glance will suffice lo show 
that they constitute in fact consecutive series, and regard the 
birth, the youth, and the marriage of the same individual, wlio 
^nerally appears under the Ga^ic denomination of the ‘ lolair 
Dhearg, ox Red Eagle. 


The 
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The first of the tales is entitled ^ The Picture and at its very 
opening we find a young gentleman, styled Macdonell of Glen- 
dulochan, paying his first visit, a.d. 1831, in a quiet street of 
Westminster, to a certain venerable rglic of the ’45, by name 
Doctor Beaton. After much .talk and some pressing, this aged 
])hysician reveals to his yoiifliful visitor a secret of great pith and 
moment : — ^ 

‘ ‘‘ I promised — I swore,” said he at length, “ not to reveal it, unless 
ill the service of my King. The secret is going down — it must not die 
with me. It is for his service that it should live. I will reveal it to 
you — that tlie last of the Gael may have one left to keep that mysterious 
hope. They have yet a King.”’ — Talcsy p. 19. 

After describing the Convent of St. Rosalie on the road from 
Parma to Florence, tlie Doctor thus proceeds : — 

‘ As I passed through Italy in 1773, I remained for so^nc da}s in its 
vicinity, with a lingciing* fascinatiou»which preventeef me from leaving 
the neighbourhood wliere the King and Queen had spent some weeks in 
pioloiiiid retirement, on account of her Majesty’s infirm health. I often 
walked for houis ill the deej) quiet ^shades* of St. Rosalie, ruminating 
upon my distant country, our past\^vcnN, and those coming fortunes yet 
unknown. One evening, it was near sunset, as 1 walked in the avenue 
plunged in profound thought, I was roused by the sudden and rapid 
soiiiul of wheels, and immediately a calash and four, with scarlet liveries, 
tinned into the alley, and came whirling ajong the broad drive at full 
bjiecd. As it approaclicd, I observed that it contained a gentleman and 
lad\ ; and in the momentary glance, ns it w ent ])ast, I recognised the 
Prince ! I knew him at once ; for though changed with years and care 
he was still himself, and though no longer “ The Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” of our faithful beau-ideal, still the sfime cagle-featiircd, royal 
Rird, w hich I had seen on his own mountains, when he spread his wings 
towaids the south. In that hnef moment, a world of visionary came 
by ; the star on his breast, the keen glance of his eye, the beautiful 
golden hair, llic “hlmd-fair face,” and lofty forehead — and once more I 
felt ihc thrilling tnlisrnanic influenee of his appearance, the sight so 
dear, so drrply-Tooled in the heaits of the 1 ligddanders, Tcf&lach Righ 
nan Gael,' [ANgltrr Gharles, King of tne Gael.] 

The same afternoon the Doctor was walking in the church of 
»St. Rosalie: — t 

‘I was roused from my revciie by a heavy step, and the gingle of 
spurs upon the pavement ; and looking towards the porch, saw a tall 
man of siipcrio’r appearance advancing up the cloister. Ilis dress, how- 
ever, was a little ctpiivocal, juid nut ullt gcihcr in accordance with his 
demeanour; and as the faint light glnifrcd beneath his broad hat upon 
his stern pule check, piercing eye, and thick moustache, a sudden idea 
of the celebrated Torriliiio cro8sc(?niy imagination. He stopped before 
me, and with a slight salutation hastily demanded, ‘‘ ’E clla il Signor 
Dottor Betoni Scuzzese ? P I looked at him for a moment before 1 

answered 
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answered that I was; but as soon as he had heard my reply, he requested 
me to give my assistance to “one in need of immediate attendance.?* 
1 was astonished at this demand, as I had no idea that my profession 
was known, except at the Palazzo. I made some hesitation and inquiry 
concerning the nature of the requq^ed service. “ The relief of the 
malady, and not the circumstances of tlRi patient, is the province of a 
physician,” replied the stranger; “and for the present occasion, you 
will best learn by an inspeettoft of the individual.” I mused for a 
moment; but at last, “Show the way,” said I. “My carriage 
waits in the avenue,” replie^l the stranger ; “ but I must beg your 
excuse for what may seem an unpardonable restraint. There is occasion 
for such inviolable secrecy as to the circumstances of your visit, that it 
will be necessary for the blinds of the vetturin to be closed, and that 
your eyes should be covered when you are introduced into the house 
of your patient.” “ No,” I replied hastily, “ certainly not ; 1 must 
request you to resort to any other than a Sc(?^isi! gentleman, if you 
would procure aif accessary to actions wdiicli miuire such concealment.” 

Signor,” exclaimed the stranger, “ I respect your doubts ; by one 
word I could dispel them ; but it is a secret w'hicli would be embarrass- 
ing to the possessor. It ^mcerns the interest and safety of one — the 
most illustrious and unfortunate of Uie Scottish Jacobites.” “What! 
whom?” I exclaimed. ‘*1 can say no more,” replied the stranger; 
“ but if you would venture anj service for one who was once the dearest 
to your country and youi* cause, follow me.” “ Let us go,*' said I ; and 

'hurried towards the door.* — p. 21. 

• 

The Doctor is blindfolded •and conveyedf. partly by land and 
partly by water, to a bouse which lie entered llirougli a garden. 

‘ We proceeded through a long range of apartments, w'hcn suddenly 
my guide stopped ; and removing my mask, 1 hiokcd round upon a 
splendid saloon hung with cr]nison-\eIvet, and blazing with mirror* 
which reached from the ceiling to the floor: at the farther extremity a 
pair of folding-doors stood open, ainl showed -the dim perspective' of a 
long conservatory. My conductor rung a silver bell winch stood on the 
tabic, and a little page, richly dfessed in scarlet, ran into the room and 
spoke eagerly in German to* iny conductor. The daik countenance of 
the cavalier glowed suddenlvf and giving some hasty command to the 
page, “ Signor Dottore,” said he as he quitted the saloon, “ the nmst 
important pin of youii occasion is past. The lady whom you have been 
unhappily called to attend, met with ah, alarming accident in her 
carriage, not half an hi^ur before I found you in the church, and the 
unlucky absence of her physician leaves her entirely under your charge. 
Her accouchement is over, apparently without any result more than 
exhaustion ; but of that you will be the judge.” 

‘ At the mention of the carriage and the accident, the calash which 
had passed me at such speed in the avenue of St. Rosalie, flashed upon 
my mind ; hut, before I could make*any remark the page entered the 
room, and speaking briefly to the cavalier, “Signor,” said the latter, 

“ thejr await you ; and, precederl by the page? he conducted me through 

« a splendid 
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Ji splendid suite of apartments, till we came to a small ante-room, deco- 
rated with several portraits, among which iny transient glance instantly 
recognised one of the Duke of Perth, and another of King James VIII. 
The page crossed the rooms on his tiptoes, jind gently opening the door 
at the opposite extremity, as I passed, it closed softly behind me, and I 
found myself alone in a magfiificent bedchamber. The still solitary 
light of a single taper shed a dim glimmer through the apartment, and 
upon the curtains of a tall crimson bed,'^vhich stood beyond. But I had 
scarce glanced around nic,w’hen the rjustle*of drajicry called my attention 
to the couch, and a lady stepped from t^^e shadow, and saluting me in 
Engli^, conducted me towards the bed. The curtains were almost 
closed, and by the side stood a female attendant holding an infant en- 
veloped in a mantle ; and as she retired, the lady drew aside tlie curtains, 
and by the faint light which fell within the bed I imperfectly distin- 
guished the pale features of a delicate face, which lay v;an and languid, 
almost envclnped in \he,(\own pillow\ The shadow of the curtains gave 
hut a faint trace of the c^mntenance j^but a single beam ’of the taper 
glanced upon the dark-blue counterpane, and shone across a slender arm 
and hand which lay upon the velvet, still, and pale, and jiassive as an 
alabaster model. The lady spoke a few' words in Ocrnian,at which the 
patient slow’ly raised her laige evics; *and endeavoured to lift her hand 
towards me. It was cold as inarh\* ; and as I held my fingers on the 
pulse, they could scarce feel the low intermitting throb. For many 
minutes I vainly endeavoured to count the vilir, ill ions, w hile the lady m 
waiting stood motionless heside me, her eyes fixed intently on my face. 
“If you w'ill give me leave,’* said I, eydeavOunng to suppress any indi- 
cation of the danger fo whicli I was sensible, “ I will write a prescrip- 
tion, for which no time should he lost.” 

‘ The lady conducted me in silence to a writing cabinet, on which slic 
placed the taper, and retired to the couch. In momentary reflection I 
glanced accidentally on the toilet which stotid beside me. The light of 
the taper shone full upon a nunihcr of jewels, whieli lay loosely iiiter- 
mixetl among the scent-bottles, as if put off in haste and confusion ; but 
what was my surprise to recognise an exquisite miuiatuic of my noble, 
my unfortunate, my exiled Prince, Charges Edward! F«r some moments 
1 sat with my pen motionless in my hand, Vud my eyes upon the 
painting. It w'as suspended from a rich fliamoiul necklace, and repre- 
.sented the prince in the very dress, the look, with which I had seen 
him ride into the field of Culloden. Overcome .with the recollection, 
I gazed upon it till the fcatiy^s swam away in an indistinct glimmer of 
tears. An approaching step roused me to recollection, and hastily pass- 
ing my hand over my eyes, I began to write as the lady approached the 
toilet, and, as if looking for some object among the ornaments, ])laced 
herself between me and the table. It was but an instant, and she re- 
tired ; but when I glanced again to the Jewels — the face of the miniature 
was turned.* — p. 29. 

* • 

The Doctor ii rather unceremoniously dismissed from the 
house, in the same mysterious manner as he had been brought to 

it, 
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it, but not until be had sworn on the crucifix ' never to speak of 
what he had seen, heard, or thought, that night, unless it should he 
in the service of his hiny — King Charles^ (p. 41). He is further 
required to leave Tuscany the same night, to which he agrees, 
and proceeds accordingly to a segport, in tlie neiglibouihood of 
which, on the third evening after his {frrival, another scene of deep 
interest takes place. VValkiqg at sunset, the Doctor’s attention is 
attracted by the sight of an English frigate lying- to at a short 
distance. lie is informed that*the \esscl is the Albina, Commo- 
dore O’Haleran. The Do<?tor lingers on the beach till the moon 
has risen, and when at last about to retire, he is arrested 6y the 
a])proacli of a horseman, followed by a small close carriage. 

‘The horseman and the carriage passed scarce a lengtii fioin tlic 

place where I lay; but \\hat was my aslonislinw^iit when, as the moon- 
light fell thrgu^i the trees on the group, I^tlfoughtl iccignu'cd the 
figure of my mysterious guide from St. Rosalie ! 

‘ I lay breathless with amazement, and us the cavalier turned the rock, 
the broad moon shone bright on his face, and t*ho\M’d lii'^tinctly the pale 
stern features so decjily imprintcej on my memory. The little party 
stopped full ill tlic moonlight iicai^ilic margin of the water, and the 
cavalier having glanced hastily round, blew a loud shiill whistle. Tiic 
echo had scarce died away alotig the cliff, when the long black shadow of 
a man of-waf s galley sh&t from behind the reef of rocks on the wc-lcrn 
entrance to the creek. Slje pulled straight for the spot where tlie 
vetturin stood, and in a few momtnts I saw lier si^ern brought round to 
the sand, and all her oars fly up into the moonlight. The cavalier hud 
already alighted, and opening the door of the cairiage, lifted down a 
lady closely muffled in a white mantle. As she descended I ob>crveil 
that she bore in her arms sogie object which she held wiih great solici- 
tude, and, at the same time, an officer leaped from the boat, and hastened 
towards the travellers. By the glimmer of the moclnh-lit upon his 
shoulders, I saw that he wore double epaulettes, and making a brief but 
profound salute towards the ladv^ be conducted her lowanls the galley. 

‘ A« they approached, the, lady unf(»ldcd her mantle and turning lu the 
cavalier, I* heard the fiiint Cfy of an infant, and distinguished for a 
moment the glisten of a little white mantle and cap, as she laid her 
charge in the arms of her companion. The oflicer irnmediatclv lifted 
her into tlie boat, and as soon as she was E?atcd, tlie cavalier delivered to 
her the child, and folding it carefully in lier cloaks T heard her hnlf- 
suppresed voice lulling the infant from its disturbance. A brief word 
and a momentary grasp of the han<l passed between tlic lady and the 
cavalier, and the officer lifting his hat, the boat pushed off, the oars fell 
ill the water, and the galley glided down the creek with a velocity which 
soon rendered her but a shadow in the grey tide. In a few minutes I 
lost sight of her ^^Itogether ; but I BtiU distinguished the faint measured 
plash of the oars and the feeble wail of tlie infant’s voice float along fhc 
still water. ” 


‘ Fur 
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‘ For some niojiicnts I lliou^ht I had seen the last of the little bark, 
wliicli seemed to venture like an enchanted skiff into that woild of black 
'vv,iicTs. But suddenly I caught a glimpse of the narrow boat, and the 
dark figures of the men, gliding across the bright stream of moonlight 
\il)ou the tide; an instant after a faint glcam*l)linked on the white mantle 
of the lady and the sparkle of Uie o*ars; but it died away by degrees, and 
neither sound nor sight returned again. 

‘ For more than a quarter of an h#)qr the tall black figure of the 
cavalier continued fixed upon the same srjot, and in the same attitude ; 
but suddenly the broad gigantic shadow of the frigate swung round in 
the moonshine, her sails filled to the br&ze, and dimly brightening in 
tlie liglit, she bore off slow and still and stately' towards the west/ — 
p. 59. 

In the next tale, entitled ' The Red Eagle,’ we are introduced 
to the Highlands at a later period, where our acquaintance Mac- 
l^onell of Glenduloejian l^appens to have his curiosity excited by 
odd stories about a certhin mysterious stranger, who had arrived 
in those j)arts ‘ in a great King’s ship/ and had hired for a tein- 
]'(>i ary residence ‘the grand anld house of Dundaraeh.’ Glen- 
dulorhan is eonv(?r>ing on the subject a hoary herdsman : — 

‘ “ Docs he wear the Highland i\css?” said I. 

‘ “ Oil >c never seed the like, except OlcngarNC,’* replied Alaistcr. 

‘ ** And W’hat did you call him said I*. 

* “The folk call him lolair Dhearg, the Red* Eagle, for his red tartan 
and the look o’s ce, that was iicvei in the hpad o’ man nor bird but the 
eagle and Prince Cliaiiie. Biit^Iuslef Robison, tlic ])Ost-mistcr in Port 
Michael, ^aysliis name is Captain O’llaloran, and that he is son to ane 
great admiml in the siuhe enew; 1 ut I dinna think it; for the auld 
French hodic his servant, ca’s him whiles Miinscnur, and Halt’s Rile” 
[Allesse Royalc], “ and a jioor o’ names that 1 canna mind.” 

^ “But O’llaleran is not a Highland name,” said I. 

‘“Feint a l)it o’t,” exclaimed Alaistcr; but )c greit folk tak what 
names ye wdll when )e’re traevliiig.” ’ — p. 113. 

Of the ‘auld Admiral O’l lalerau’ we are told that the reason 
of his bearing such a ‘ lang auld farantV Ireland name wak that 
1) is father ‘was married upon a lassie out of yon country wi’ a 
mucklc tocher, and sine he tuke her name, though he himself 
should be Yearl of Strathgowu ic ’ (p. I H)). • 

In the sequel of the sa^ie tale, wc have the lolair J^hearg in- 
troduced to a very aged Highland chief who, being much in the 
state of the Pvre Turhtutu of the Vaudeville, mistakes him for 
Prince Charles himself, and tells his ‘ Rinal Highness’ that the 
last time he saw him was ‘on the nv>rning of Culloden.’ 

In the last of the Talcs, which is called ‘The Wolfs Den,’ 
we have the marriage of the lolair to an English ladj% hy 
name Catherine Hruee; and in the course of this Talc he is ex- 

jucssly 
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pressly addressed as ' My Prince,’ by the Chevalier Graeme, 
chamberlain to the Countess d’Albanie. T he date of the mar- 
riage is not exactly given ; for although the lolair is represenied 
as having, in the suinnier.of 1790, rescued this lady, to whom he 
had been previously attached, from the hands of smugglers, and 
carried her off towards Berwick, yet Here the Tale rather abruptly 
stops. It is mentioned tha^ they were married, but this state- 
ment is separated from thejprevious account by an indefinite gap, 
which affords us no further indication of time than that the mar- 
riage of the lolair must hive been subsequent to the adventure 
of 1790. 

We have given unusually long extracts — for we were resolved 
to place the whole story before our readers in the authors’ own 
language. Its import is ])lainly this — that Charles luhvard had 
in 1773 by his wife, the Princess Loujsa oTtStolberg Giiedern, a 
son, whose fiirni was kept .seejet;— who ^as carried privately on 
board an English frigate, the commander of which, Commodore, 
afterwards Admiral O’Haleran, de Jure Earl of Strathgowrie, 
brought up the child as Iiis own^son, and under his own name ; — 
that this scion of royalty afterwai^s appealed on board of a man- 
of-war among the VWstern Isles of Scotland — was married to an 
English lady — and was still alive in 1831. In short, wc are con- 
strained to believe that although the appearance of incognito has 
been maintained by adopting false names, the authors of tile'll ales 
have had a serious object in view, and intend us to receive it as a 
fact that the direct line of the House of Stuart still survives in the 
person of this hitherto invisible lolair Dhearg — or, if he be dead 
since 1831, of the offspring of his marriage — which marriage 
occurred soon after 1790. 

The date on the title-page of these Tales by no means marks 
the time when a story of llic <lrifl above skelehcMl first came into 
circulation. For twenty jcj^rs past a rumour of this kind has 
been • cur r/;nt in Scotland, which with ever increasing distinctness 
identifies the officer in tht Naval Service of George HI. who 
carried off, and brought up, the son of Charles Edward, with a 
certain Admiral Alien — whose name is in the obituary of the 
^Gentleman’s Magazine’ for October, 1800 — thus: ‘Oct. 2. At 
his house in Devonshire Place, John Carter Allen, Esq., Admiral 
of the White.’ In the succeeding Number appears this letter : 

‘Mr. Urban, . ' AVr. 20. 

‘As your obituary is superior'to everjthing of the kind, and affords 
your readers many agreeable anecdotes of families, 1 send you a few of 
the late Admiral ‘Allen, who was mentioned in your last, p. 1010. lie 
was not only related to the Marchioness of Salisbury and Marquis of 

' Downshire, 
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Downshire, but Lord Hillsborough gave it as his opinion that the title of 
Errol belonged to him, as being descended from the old Earl Hay in 
the mule line. He was brought up at Westminster School witli the late 
Lord Keppcl, from which an intimacy was formed; and he fought with 
him peveral times, particularly in the engagement called unfortunately 
Lee-shore; when, from his active spirit, he so far engaged the enemy, 
tliat, from mistake, he was fired upon by his friend, which, on Lord 
Kcppel’s trial, was brought to prove -that the fleet was all confusion. 
Likewise when Lord Howe went tp reljeve Gibraltar, Capt. Allen, in 
the Royal AVilliam, led the van and helped to drive the French and 
Spanish fleets before them. lie was connected with, and favoured by, 
the Rockingham party, and in great friendship with Admiral Barrington 
and Admiral Lord Hotham. After the Marquis’s death, though he was 
not called to actual service, his Majesty was pleased to promote him to 
the highest rank in the navy as Admiral of the White. He married to 
his first wife, a lady wil?t a large fortune, which principally descends to 
i\rr. Hatch ; and, after lie*; debease, he married an aniinhle lady, whose 
extensive estates are in Jamaica. Having particularly desired to be 
buried in his family-vault at Hackney, built about 200 years ago by 
Sir 'fhomas Rowe, Lord Mayor, who left ,something annually for its 
support, the Marquis of Downsliiro Vas a])plicil to for the key, who 
represented that the vault and cha^^l over it were in loo ruinous a state 
at jiresent, from the removal of the old church, which has so damaged 
them as to occasion a disimte between him’ and Jyud A., the Lord ol the 
Manor, and tlieiefore the corpse is deposited till the vault is repaired. 

‘ Yours, &c., Wm. Scott.’ 

• 

Fhrol bi*ing in the district of Cowrie, no one can now fail to 
rccogiiiso in this account of Admiral Carter Allen, who ought to 
have been Karl of ImioI, the prototype of Admiral O’Haleran, 
who ought to have been Karl of Slrathgowrie. 

On llie 11th of February, 1800, Admiral Allen made his will, 
whieh may lie seen at Doctors' Commons. In it he mentions two 
sons, ' C'aplain John Allen of his Majesty’s Navy ’ and ^ Lieute- 
nant Thomas Allen of bis Majesty V Navy.’ The lallev of jhesc 
gentlemen, Tlioimft Allen, was inarrietf in 1792. The parish- 
register of Godaiming, in Surrey, contains this entry ; — 

^ Thomas Allen of the parish of Egham, bachelor, and Katharine 
Matilda -Manning of this parish, spinster, were married in this church 
by licence this second day of October, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two, by me 

Owen Manning, Vicar. 

a ( Thomas Allen. 

‘ This marriage was solemnised between us j Katharine Matilda 

• ' Manning. 


‘In the 

|Anmk Manning. 


And 
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And the same event appears in the list of niarriagcs in the 
"Gentleman’s Magazine* for October, 179'2, thus: — 

‘ Oct. 2. — Mr. Allen, third Lieutenant in the Navy, and son of Ad- 
niinil Allen, to Miss Catherine Manning, second daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Owen Manning, vicar of Godalnyng.* 

In this gentleman, Lieutenant Tlfomas Allen, we believe the 
prototype of the lolair Dhcar^ may be as certainly recognised, as 
was that of his reputed father Admiral O’Haleran in Admiral 
Carter Allen. The lolair callj? himself Captain, and is seen in 
connexion with aman-of-wrfr and displaying remarkable powers of 
seamanship during a storm among the Hebrides; Thomas 'Alien 
was ‘a Lieutenant in the navy. The lolair passed for the son of 
Admiral O’Haleran ; Thomas Allen for the son of Admiral Carter 
Allen. The lolair married Catherine Bruce some time after tlie 
summer of 1790; Thomas Allen married t^itlicrine Manning in 
1792. Nay, iT we mistake nyt, circumstances which are related 
of the lolair in connexion with his marriage have left conse- 
quences traceable in the history of Lieutenant Allen. I'lie tale 
of the ‘ Wolfs Den’ is *entirely^ occupied with the endea\ours of 
Admiral O’Haleran and the Chq^lier Gnenie, already known to 
us as the guide of Dr. Beaton from St. Rosali(?, to prevent the 
lolair from injuring the prospects of his house by sueli a 
liaiicc as they considered his union with Catherine Bruce would 
be; and we have a scene* in wjncli the rouil Ijirth of the lolair is 
spoken of without concealment, and in which fiie Afliniral im])h)res 
his " fostcr-son ’ with tears in his eyes not to break by sui h a 
marriage the last hope that was witliering on \\\s father ,s foreign 
tomb (p. 194). The lolair, however, was inexoiable. Now' 
on looking to Admiral Allen’s will, wc see that while he left his 
son John 2200/., he left Thomas only 100/., from which it ap.5;iears 
but a fair inference that Thomas had in fact incurred the Admi- 
ral’s displeasure by some sych circumstance as an imprudent 
marriage., But further. • Thomas Allen had two sons, of whom 
the elder published a volume of poetry in 1822, to which he put 
his name as ^ John Hay Allan, Lsq.,* while the marriage of the 
other appears in .the number of Blackwood's Magazine for 
November, 1822, thus: ‘October 9, Loridcm, f diaries* Stuart, 
youngest son of Thomas Hay Allan, Bsq., of Hay, to Ann, 
daughter of the late Right Hon. John Beresford, M.l’. for the 
county of Waterford.’ The introduction of the name ‘Hay’ 
before ‘ Allan,’ and the designation ‘ of I lay,’ arc easily explained 
by Admiral Allen’s claims to the Earldom (d Errol, d’lie change 
in the spelling.of the name from. ‘ Allen ’ to ‘ Allan ’ appears to 
have been adopted in consequence of the removal of the family 
from 1‘digland, where the former mode is prevalent, to Scotland, 

, w liere 
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where the latter is the usual form. Tliese two gentlemen, who 
railed themselves in 1822 John Ilay Allan and Charles Stuart 
Hay Allan, have now placed their names on the title-pages of the 
^ Vestiarium ’ and of the * Tales of the Century' as John Sobieski 
Stuart and Charles Edward Stuart, and* we cannot hesitate to un- 
derstand this assumption of, names, both of which bear so plain a 
reference to the exiled family, as a declaration that the history 
given in the ' Tales of the Centui*^ ’^is in fact that of their own 
family, and that their father, altlK^ughithe reputed son of Admiral 
Allen, was in reality the legitimate sop of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart. Now this is a serious matter. We are far from wishing 
to curb in any way the fancy of our historical novelists, or to 
examine too closely the actual existence of every knight or noble 
whom a writer of that class may present to us as achieving mighty 
deeds in the train. of Philip Augustus or of Pedro the Cruel, but 
when w'o arc told thUt q. legitimate son of Charles Edward Stuart 
was alive as late as 1831, and th;tt two of his sons arc writing or 
editing books in 1810, the truth or falsehood of such a statement 
concerns the history of our own time and country much too nearly 
to be so lightly disposed of. j • * 

The notices which we latelV collected (without the slightest 
reference to this story) concerning tlje last of the Stuart family 
in Italy (Q. II., No. 157), may perhaps l>e thought to have ren- 
dered any further examination of the facts needless ; but since we 
have taken up the ^piestion, let ifr be settled. The authors of 
the ^ Tales of the Century’ distinctly ascribe the concealment of 
the birth of the lawful son of (Miarlcs Edward to the fear of 
assassination by emissaries of the Hanoverian family; but, 
passing over this egregious motive, could such a concealment 
liave been effected ? Where were the attendants on the Prin- 
cesi? 'Louisa and the other inmates of the villa where the birth 
is said to have taken place 1 The little page in scarlet wdio 
conducted the doctor to the chambtfr of his patient? Is it con- 
ceivable that such an event could havc*escapcd their eyes at the 
time, or their gossiping propensities aft(*rwards ? Different in- 
deed must they have been from the generality of the attendants 
of royalty, if any restraint whatever could preVent their repcjiting 
not only all that did happen, but a good deal besides. Then the 
embarkation of the infant on board the frigate. Where were the 
officers and crew? Was curiosity extinct among them as to all 
this mystery? Nay even, the participators in the secret, Dr. 
Beaton and his mysterious guide of St. Rosalie, and others who 
like them had sworn not to reveal the fact except for the ICiuff's 
service ; the French servant of the lolair, who' seems to hav(‘ 
addressed him as Monscif/ncur and Altesse Itoyalc without much 
• * consideration 
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consideration for his hearers, &c. &c., — were none of them trea- 
cherous, not one of them injudicious ? In one word, had such 
an event ever taken place, is it possible that it could have re- 
mained a secret ? 

We know that fmm the time when Charles Edward left Scotland 
in 1746 till his death in 1788, he*\va^ the object of the constant 
attention of the British government. The envoys at Paris, at 
Leghorn, at Florence, and.rfi Rome, kept watch upon him day 
and night, and reported to.the .Secretary of State every circum- 
stance they could ascertain o/ his domestic life. Their despatches 
on this subject form several bulky volumes in the State Paper 
Oftipe; and the selections from them printed for the Roxburghe 
Club are quite sufficient to establish the perfection of the system of 
espionage. More especially, from the dale of his father’s death 
in 1766, when Charles Edward settled in Raly, he was subject to 
the constant, styveillance of the acut», ind^atigable Sir Horace 
Mann (the correspondent of nf>race Walpole), who held the office 
of envoy at Florence for no less than forty six years — from I 740 
to 1786. From his despatches, during the period in question, 
Lord Mahon has selected u|)4\jrds of eighty, from which it 
appears most clearly that he way not overrating either his zeal 
or his opportunities when he wrote from Florence, on the 
26th Se])tember, 177ii*. ‘In the course of my letters since the 
Pretender’s residence here, I have informed your Lordship of 
everything that related to hkn that I judged worthy of your 
Lordship’s notice, of which I have the most authentic means of 
being informed.’ Not only does it appear that he was in con- 
stant communication with the j)ht/sicians who attended the object 
of his watch, and with several of his associates, but it is evident, 
from the many anecdotes of Charles Edward’s most private life 
which be details, and which are clearly verified by circumstfftices 
mentioned in subsequent letters, that he must have had his in- 
formation from day to day, aftd from those immediately about the 
Prince’s person. * 

It is in the face of such a surveillance as this, that the adven- 
ture of Dr. Beaton is said to have occurred in 1773, the year 
after Charles’s marHagc. In the en^l of that year Sir Horace 
thus shows his familiarity with the state of matters in his house- 
hold : — 

‘ Florence, Dec. 11th, 1773. 

‘ For some time after his marriage,* he abstained from any great 
excess in wine, hut of late he ha's given into it again as much as ever; 
so that he is seldom quite sober, and frequently commits the greatest 
disorders in his family. This behaviour had made Mr. Carol, the prin- 
cipal person about him, whom they call Lord Carol, take a resolution to 

leave 
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Ifeave him entirely, but Cardinal York has induced him to defer his 
departure at least for some little time longer.’ 

From this it is evident that Sir Horace had information from 
within the household of Charles Edward of the stale of matters 
there since his marriage, and that his aYtcntion had been turned, 
;is it most naturally would, to v'he very point in question further 
appears from a letter dated upwards of a year previously : — 

‘ As I have lately observed an art^le in the English newspapers 
which asserts that Cardinal York was dca^, and that his sister-in-law is 
with child, 1 think it my duty to acquaint your Lordship that both these 
circumstances ate false.’ — Sept. 22, 1774. 

This story, w hich he had seen in the English papers, the 
only allusion to such a prospect that occurs in the whole course of 
Sir Horace’s despatches, and when we observe the number of 
singular anecdotes^ of the private life of Charles Edward and his 
consort which had ctmie tonthe envoy’s knowledge, and how evi- 
dently they were all along surrountlcd by spies, both within their 
family and beyond it, it is absolutely incredible that such an event 
as tlie birth of the only hope of the Ho.usc of Stuart — for Car- 
dinal York’s j)riestly character extinguished all such expectations 
from him — could have taken jltace without the slightest rumour 
of it having transpired. 

Our readers will pardon us for recurring, once more to the con- 
duct of the exiled family after the marriage of Louisa of Stolberg. 
That alliance, as is universally known, pfoved eminently unhappy, 
and the differences n^etween her and her consort gradually in- 
creased until the latter jiart of the year ]78(), when she entirely 
withdrew herself from him. For four years after this period he 
lived alone, and when, in 1784, his advancing age— he was then 
sixty-four — and the prospect of increasing infirmities rendered 
the tenderness and unwearied devotion of a child especially 
desirable for him, the measures adopted by him are equally 
notorious. Had a son been born» to him in 1773, he must 
then have been eleven years of age, •yet we hear nothing of 
any son, and it is to Charlotte StuSrt, his daughter by Miss 
Walkenshaw, that he looks for the support of his declining years. 
In the month of July, 17^4, he executes a deed with all the 
necessary hums, legitimating this person, and bestowing upon 
her the title of Albany, by which he had himself been known 
for fourteen years, with the rank of Duchess. To legitimate 
his natural daughter^ and give her the reversion of his own title, 
was certainly not very like*thc act«of a man who had a lawful 
son in existence. But furthc^rmore, in this same year 1784» he 
executed his will, by which, ^ith the exception* of a legacy to 
his brother the Cardinal and annuities to a few of his attendants, 
• he 
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hcp left :ill he possessed to the Duchess of Albtiny — Iiis palace al 
Florence with all its rich furniture, all his plate and jewels, in- 
cluding not only those brobght into the family by his mother 
the Princess Clementina Sobieski — (among which were two 
rubies of great value which had been pledged with her father by 
the republic of Poland, and a largS shield of gold presented to the 
heroic John Sobieski, King of Poland, by the Emperor Leopold 
after the siege of Vienna) -^Ifut also such of the crown -jewels of 
England as had been con*’eyed to the continent by James II. 
Is it conceivable that, if CJiarles Edward had had a legitimate 
son, he would thus have alienated from him not only his Italian 
residence, and the Polish jewels which he had inherited from 
his mother — one of which, as ap])ears from a letter f)f Sir Horace 
Mann, dated November 8lh, 1783, he intended to add to the 
crown-jewels — but even the ancient croxwn-jqwels of England, 
which he lum^elf possessed only in virtue iff those royal claims 
which he would thus hand do\fn to a disinherited son ? 

The Duchess of Albany survived her father not quite two years, 
but even during that sliort. period her actions demonstrate her 
entire ignorance that he had left any other male heir than his 
brother. Shortly after the death^f Charles Edward, she sent to 
the Cardinal York the wlyde of the crown-jewels; and at her 
death she left him the whole of her property, with the exception 
of an annuity to her mother, Mi»s Walkenshavv, who for some 
time survived her, and who bore among thf Jacobites the title 
of Countess AlbcrstrofT. 

One glance at the subsequent history of the Princess Louisa 
of Stolberg, the alleged mother of this niysteru)us infant. Her 
separation from husband had been mainly brought about 
through the assistance of the poet A 1 fieri, w'ilh whom she con- 
tinued on the most intimate terms. It is uncertain whether 
she was ever married to Inm, but, at, his death, the income, 
which the kindness of Cardinal Yoik had secured to her on 
her separation from his^brother, was further increased by lier 
lover's bequest of his whole property. Alficri’s place in her 
affections then devolved upon a Frenchman, named Fabre, to 
whom also it has been said that slip was married. She Siur- 
vived tdl 1824, when her alleged soti must have •been in his 
fifty-first year, yet, at her death, her wliole property, including 
the seal and the portrait of Charles Edward, and some other 
memorials of that alliance, she bequeathed to her last admirer 
Fabre; who in his turn bequeathed those Stuart relics to their 
present possessor. Signor Santirelli, a sculptor at Florence. 

The proceedfngs of the Cardinal of York are equally conclusive. 
The gentle and amiable disposition of this survivor might have led 
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to the expectation that his rights^ as a member of the royal house 
of Stuart, would have been merged by him in his character as a 
dignified ecclesiastic. But such was not the case^ for no sooner 
. was his brother dead, than he immediately adopted all the form 
and etiquette usual in the residence of a reigning monarch, and 
insisted on its observance not only by his own attendants but by 
his visitors. He published proteins asserting bis right to the 
British crown, and caused medals to be struck, bearing his bead,f 
with the inscriptions ' Henricus M)nus* Angliae Tlex,’ and ' Hen- 
ricus IX, Magn. Brit. Francim et •Hibern. Rex, Fid. Def., 
Card. *Ep. Tusc.’ one of which, we believe, is now in the posses- 
sion of Her Majesty. Cardinal York at this period was, beyond 
all doubt, ignorant of the existence of a nearer heir of the rights 
of his family tlian himself, which a son of his brother would have 
been. ^Yet when fus« siste^-in-Law left her husband, only seven 
years after the alleged •birth, the Qardinal sent fofTie*r to Rome, 
received her w^ith tender affection, and watched over her in- 
terests with the most anxious care, until he had procured her 
a suitable establishment from his hrotherj Were these compli- 
cated negotiations entirely carrj<?d through without the Princess’s 
ever mentioning to one so nearly related to her the existence of 
her son? Nay more, we sec from Sir Horace Mann’s despatches, 
that when the health of Charles Edward finally gave way, the 
Duchess of Albany brought about a •complete reconciliation 
between her father ^nd uncle, in consequence of which the 
titular king removed his residence to Rome, being there cor- 
dially received by the Cardinal, who prcsented him to the 
Pope and continued on terms of the most affectionate inti- 
macy with him till his death two years afterwards. Can it be 
imagined that Charles Edward would not communicate to his 
brother, during this period of confidential intercourse, the exist- 
ence of his son, had there lived such^a person? Finally, there is 
abundant evidence that the Cardinal renaained till his o|yn d^atbi 
in 1807. in the belief that hq was himsdif his brother’s heir. The 
will of Cardinal York, whijch had been executed in the year 1790, 
and is still preserved at Rome, is singular. In it he leaves his 
whole possessions to two ^rxecutors ifi trust, for purposes which 
arc not specified in the will, but which he therein says he had 
previously communicated to his executors. It was from the first 
clear that these purposes could have no connexion with any 
concealed heir of the Stuai^ bIood,^for the will itself contains a 


* It is asim^ted hy a recent hiograpber oV Charles Edifard (Ktobe) that a Prince of 
the House of Hanover, being anxious to have an iiiterview witli the Cardinal, signified 
his williiigneis to accede to the u|ual condition, and was admitted accordingly. 
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formal declaration of his own right to the British crown, and a 
protest in favour of his own nearest lawful heir, who could not 
of course by any means be the son of his elder brother. All 
doubt, however, as to fhc actual instructions left by him. was 
removed by his principal execufbr, Canon Cspsarini, who, in the 
^ear after the Cardinal’s death, made a formal note of the verbal 
instructions received by hinf, and sealed it up, so to remain till 
"^Charles Edwardls widow should be dead, and certain estates in 
Mexico realized. The revolution in Mexico having rendered this 
realization impossible, the Pope, in 1831, ordered Cajsarini’s 
note to be opened, when it was found to contain directions 
for the application of the* Cardinal’s whole property in aid of 
certain missionary enterprises under the management of the 
Propaganda. Thus the last remnant of t^e property of the 
Stuarts wont^to that church, their adherdUce to which had cost 
them three kingdoms. • 

If from the ex-royal family we turn to that by whom the secret 
is said to have been preserved, the result is equally clear and 
inevitable. The sketch of Admiral Allen’s life, which we have 
quoted from the ' Gentleman’s ^Magazine,’ not only contains no 
allusion to the existence of any such rumour as tliat now under our 
notice, but it does not even mention him as connected in any way 
with any persons of Jacobite principles pr predilections. On the 
contrary, the Rockingham party, with whon^lie is said to have been 
connected, were not even Tories, but Whigs. Had Charles Edward 
been in a situation to confide so delicate a trust to any one, it is 
impossible to conceive that he would have selected any other 
than one of his staunchest adherents; yet we arc now called upon 
to believe that this charge was intrusted to one whose political 
relations seem to have been with the opposite party. But there 
is more behind — we can appeal to the direct testimony of the 
very persons most concerned in the theory of the ‘ Tales of a 
Century!’ Their hero, the lolair Dhearg, is represented as aware 
of his real parentage prior to the scene in 1790, yet the notice of 
Thomas Allen’s marriage in the 'Gentleman’s Magazine’ ex- 
pressly calls him ' son of Admiral Allen.’ The Admiral him- 
self died, as we have seen, in October, 1800, and had made his 
will in February of the same year. In it he expressly names as 
his son ‘ Lieutenant Thomas Allen of His Majesty’s Navy.’ On 
what possible principle can this b^ accounted for ? — What con- 
ceivable motive could indifce the officer intrusted by Charles 
Edward with the care of the on^ hope of the House of Stuart, 
to leave in bb^will, and that will; too, executed in the year of his 
death, a flat denial of the royal l^irth of his illustrious ward ? 
The fact is utterly irreconcilable witH the existence of such a 

secret, 
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secret, and appears to us absolutely conclusive. There was no 
occasion for the Admiral stating* in his will whose son Thomas 
Allen was. He might have left him 100/., without auy allusion 
to his j)arentage ; but when he deliberately, and, as lawyers say, 
in intuitu mortisy assures us tffat this gentleman, the father of 
those who now assume names so directly indicative of royal pre- 
tensions, was his own son, we are ifiolined to give him credit for 
a clearer knowledge of the truth than any now alive can possess. 

We have now done with the Iolair*Dhearg. We have endea- 
voured to sever him from the stem on which fancy has been 
pleased to engraft him, with as gentle a hand as might be. . It 
gives us no pleasure to bring down such a Chateau en Espagne 
about the ears of those to whose personal gratification it must 
be supposed to have •ministered ; but the nature of the claim, 
and the fact that sSii^jb rt*edulous rural dignitaries^ have been 
lending it countenance, seemed id impose the duty of demoli- 
tion on some of our craft. The attempt to persuade the 
world that Charles Edward left a legitimate male progeny is 
the silliest of dreams; and no raftional creature can doubt that 
the broken diadem which lies so touchingly at the foot of the 
cross in the frontispiece to the work yf Messrs. ‘ John Sobicski 
Stuart ’ and ^ Charles Edward StuarC is ftow the heritage of a 
branch of the Imperial House of Austrian Lorraine, in the person 
of the eldest son of. the Duke of* Modena.* With whom the 
lolair indention originated we know not. In such cases there is 
usually one, or a small number of deceivers, and many deceived ; 
and it is as common to find those most concerned in the truth of 
the story in the latter as in the former position. This much, 
however, we can say there are distinct indications that the pre- 
sent genealogical fiction is the offspring of the same fertile imagi- 


♦ \V> are almost ashamed to tell what every owe ougld to know as well as oureelves, 
‘Tlie death of Cardinal Yoik extinguished the d(«ceiulanU of James ^he Sficond, 
and us he had no brother but Charles tlie Second, rho predeceased him without legi- 
timate issue, the succession then opened to the descendants of his jwter, the FruiMss 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Philip Duke of Oileans. She Oied ui 16^0, living 
daugliters. After her death the Duke of Orleans luarncd Ghorlott^ daughter of the 
Elector Palafine, from whom the suBseqiient family of Orleans, and the present King 
of the French, are tlescended. Mafy, eldest daughter of Uie Princess «"»»» 

married Charles the Second, king of Spin, but died without issue. Her sister Ann, 
second daughter of the Princess Henrietta Mario, married ^ ictor Amedeus, king of 
Sardinia. Their son. Charles Emanuel the lliird, succeeded in 1730, and was stic- 
ceeded by his son. Victor Amedeus t|ie Third. Charles Emanuel the Fourth, eldest 
son of Victor Amedeus theTliird, died without iieue, and wM succeeded by his brother 
Victor Emanuel. Victor Emanuel left twin daughters, (he eldwt-bom of whom, Muy 
Ileairice. married JVancis Duke of Modena^ while the crmvn of Smmw psssed to her 
father's heirs male. The Duchess Mary Bwtrice of Modena has two sot^ the elder 
of whom, Francis, bom on the 1st o^ June, 1819, is now the unniieitionable heir of 
the House of Stuart,— By n sin^lat coincidence, this Princes sister is wife to the 
exiled head of the House of fiourbon. 

q* 2 nation 
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nation ^hicb produced the literary fiction of the ' Vestiariuin 
Scoticum/ This appears no more than the inevitable inference 
from the statement that the MS. of tlie ' Vestiarium ’ was found 
among the papers of Chhrles Edward himself. Moreover, it is 
capable of proof that neither the * Vestiarium of Sir Richard 
Urquhart, Knight,’ nor the romantic history of the lolair Dhearg 
was the first attempt of thij Mterary and genealogical adventurer. 
In a certain volume of poetry ^1 ready alluded to as having been 
published in 1822, we find a piece entitled ^ The Gathering of 
the Hays,’ of which we shall transcribe the opening stanzas: — 

‘ Gathering. 

‘ MacGaradh ! MacGaradh ! red race of the Tny ! 

Ho ! gather ! ho ! gather like hawks to the prey ! 

MacGaradh, MacGaradh, MacGaradh^ cflme fast, 

The'^ame’s on the beacon, the horn’s on the blast. 

The standard of Errol hiifolds its white breast, 

And the falcon of Loncarty stirs in her nest. 

Come away, come away, come to the tryst, 

Come in, MacGaradh, •from east and from west ! 

‘ MacGaradh ! MacGaradh ! MacGaradh, come forth ! 

Come from your bowers, from south and from north, 

Come in all Gowrie, Kiiioul, and Tw-eedale ! 

Drumelzier and Naughton, come lock’d in your mail ! 

Come Stuart ! come Smart ! set up thy. white rose ! 

Killour and Buckcleiigh, bring tliy bills and thy bows! 

Come in, MacGaradh! come aim’d for the fray ! 

Wide is the war-cry, and dark is the day. 

‘ Quick March. 

‘ The Hay ! the Hay ! the Hay ! the ! 

MacGaradh is coming! Give way ! give w'ay! 

The Hay ! the Hay ! the Hay ! the Ilay ! 

. MacGaradh is ejmin^, give way ! 

"MacGaradh is corjjing, clear the way! 

MacGaradh is coming, hurra! hurra! 

MacGaradh is coming, clear the way I 
MacGaradh is coming, hurra !* * 

Th^ author of the other poems comprised in the volume — Mr. 
John Hay Allan, now Mr. John Sobieski Stuart — tells us in his 
notes that he copied this piece ‘ from an old leaf pasted into an 
old MS. history of the Hays/ and Uiat he had ' seen a version of 
the first stanza in Gaelic.’ T^lie first and second stanzas he con* 
siders decidedly ancient; the t^cmaining verses as having been 


♦ Stee ^Th« Dridal of Caolcbaini, and other Poernu,’ by John Hny Allan, K«q. 
Loudon, Hookbam; and Edinburgh, Tait. Sro. T822. 

composed 
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composed by a certain Captain James Hay in 1715, It is further 
explained to us, apparently from the same MS. history^ that 
‘ M acGaradh ’ was the ancient name of the Hays, ‘ Garadti ’ sig- 
nifying in Gaelic 'a dike or barrier,’ and being therefore nearly 
synonymous with the French ‘ baie/ a ' hedge.* The patronymic 
of the chief, we are told, was 'Mac Mhic Garadli Mor an 
Sgrthan Dearg’ — ‘ the son of the s8aof Garadh the Great of the 
red shields.’ Of this 'old MS. History’ we know no more than 
is contained in the above references^ to it in the Editorial Notes 
oi 1922 : — but the 'Gathering* is so manifestly an imitation of 
S{*ott’s ' Pibroch of Donuil Dhu,’ composed in 1816, enriched 
with an occasional touch fi;om the popular song of ‘ The Camp- 
bells arc coming,* that the youngest Miss Hay who fingers a 
pianoforte cannot«sup].)ose it really ancient ; and we have no doubt 
Iroin this, and frorf the •unnatural association of ^Gaelic names 
and phrases with the purely I-ow1and family of the Hays, that, 
wore the ' old MS. History of the Hays’ itself before us, it would 
j)r<)vc a genuine cider brother of the Vesliarium ' from the Douay 
papers.* It is tolerably obvioi*/, in short, that our ingenious 
manipulator, whoever he may be, has arrived by cautious degrees 
at the crowning of his imposture. In the poetical compilation 
of 1822, there occurred indeed an intimation that the gentleman 
named on its titlepage claimed a descent in some way from the 
Stuarts (p. 97), bu^we were left without any explanation on that 
subject— while the MS. History of the Hays and the Gathering 
of the Macfiaradh were brought prominently forward. Encou- 
raged by the success of those smaller experiments, the artist 
appears to have advanced from his mystifications about a single 
noble family, who|p,real history is cjuite well known, to the more 
pcrj)lexcd pedigre^^S of the Highland clans, with the phantas- 
magoria of their variegated tartans — which decorations he then 
liberally imparted to the harnessed spearmen of the southern 
border, and even to the purest of the Anglo-Norman houses 
conspicuous in the authentic annals of Scotland — yea, even to 
Bruce, Hiamilton, and Lyndsay ! — until he was at last encouraged 
to produce in a tangible %bapc this more afnbitious invention of 
the lolair Dhcarg — annuuncing openly to the dandies pf the 
(’eltic Club and the dowagers of the Inverness Meeting that 
'they have yet a King !’ 
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Art* in. — Journal of a few Months^ Residence in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of Spain. Bj a Lady. 2 vols. 1847. 

T he little visited and Jess known strip of country to the West 
of the Peninsula, which rejoices in the title of an independent 
kingdom, produces other matters beSdes Portugal onions, Port 
wine, and periodical revolutions; of which the two former .are 
better to be discussed elsewjiere, and the latter may be dismissed 
as tempests in a teacup. In a recent Number (cLVii.) we paid 
our homage to the drama df Lusitania ; and we now invite the 
attention of our readers to its scenery and social life, as sketched 
for us in the Journal of an accomplished artist: her pen light and 
ready, her pencil true and facile, and both equally obedient to the 
mistress mind. What eye, indeed, like brjght ^woman’s, can see 
the nice shadoof differences, the infinite details which constitute 
character in the aggregate, whether in the trorks of the creation or 
in its so-called lords ? What appliance of art can fix chameleon 
impressions as they arise, better than crowquil guided by taper 
fingers, which skim over gilt-edged paper like butterfiics busied 
with flowers, now lured by colour, now by perfume, pausing but to 
extract the essential sweet, and then away to beauties new ? Even 
so in these slim tomes ^her8 is no tedious twice-told tale. Here 
is ' pleasant reading,’ as Scott says of some earlier rara avis^ 

/ with no botheration abotit statistics and geology ’ — the dry daily 
bread of our critical treadmill. ^ 

For the poetical and picturesque features of Portugal, our fair 
tourist came well prepared : a keen perception of the beautiful 
could not but be hereditary in the blooil which rumour assigns 
her ; cradled in the bosom of beauty at Grasmere, reared at the 
knees of the genius lociy her memory ever rA;urs to the scenes 
of her youth ; and whether she climbs the litfild sierra, or fords 
the arrowy torrents of a foroign land, the scaurs and streams of 
Cumberland re-appear, dad in a southern garb : thus the en- 
joyment of the present is heightened by the poetry of the past, 
and Cintra itself becomes doubly delicious, because associated 
with the sweetest of •English homes. ^ 

We hope we may be pardoned the|e allusions to a popular 
report, which certainly seems to derive confirmation from the 
internal evidence of thought and taste. But at any rate we must 

f ive our readers at starting such a general notion of the new 
Portuguese pilgrims as can gatheifed from the scattered hints 
of the bwk itself — for it does not oj>cn with a distinct catalogue 
raittmU like F artier Chaiiter’s, and the mote is the pity. The pre- 
disposition to be pleased resulting from a previous acquaintanqy^ 
spreads birdlime over the pages of a^joufkial ; we travel hand-in* 

hand 
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hand with one known to us, sharing alike joys and sorrows : an 
interest is given to the log-book, be it ever so long, and a life 
infused into the jokes, be they ever so drowsy. On the other 
hand, sad and serious is the change width comes over tlie spirit 
when dealing with the unknown:# only annpare the private delight 
with which the * memoranda of my last tour ' are submitted to 
by dutiful wife and daughter, witl^ the weariness of the flesh 
public, which has no predilections, when the tourist, yielding to 
family pressure, rushes into type,"" the *dispeller of domestic illu- 
sions. Be it noted, then^ that the pafty in the present instance 
coDsistbd of four persons — a wedded pair who chaperon an un- 
married couple ; they wish, however, to travel incognito — for ‘the 
names of these loving, galloping, eating, drinking, and thinking 
beings are only shadowed by initials, or mystified by vacuums, 
which nature abhors. •*Un]yiown values may indeed be expressed 
as it pleases the wise iif algebra, but Hymen, Cupicf, *and critics 
protest against such hieroglyphics as W plus H for wives and 
husbands, or I minus U for bachelors and spinsters. Unsightly 
dashes, by breaking continuity o(«text, worry a reader’s eye no 
less than the meaningless gaps weary his mind ; and the adven- 
tures of Alphabet in search of the picturesque are tiresome as 
allegory, better than the best of which* sai^ Dr. Johnson, is the 
portrait of even a dog that we know. Individuality swainpt by 
consonants becomes an X Y Z at thc^ cofloc-house ; the best women 
in the world, when designated by vowels, have no character at all. 
We object altogether to such sentences as follow, which spot many 
a page in these volumes ; — 

* At half-past 4 r.M., we set off, accompanied by Colonel P— , his 

brother the prebendary, Major B , the Adjutant of Colonel P *s 

regiment, and Major R of the cavalry.’ — vol. i. p. 3. 

‘ J. and I., Mr. — -*■ and Mr. H , all pulled up at once.’— vol. i. 

p. 14#. 

This " private and confidential’ reserve is extended tompte moun- 
tains and streams which, however babbling, are seldom sensitively 
alive to the fear of being named and compromised. Thus a 
striking point of view is alluded to frequently as ' D — - -’s sta- 
tion.* With all respect tq^ inobtrusive judgment, surely 

the reality of the Devil's Peak, or any undiplomatic part of his 
person or property, is preferable. Again, when the avowed 
topic is the resemblance between some Portuguese and English 

height, the Cumbrian mount mocks jus under the cloud of ' ^ 

(i. HI) ; while Helvellyn, by the magic of a name, would have 
fixed aiid identified the coni|)arison. (SjLet us hope that these 
alpine mis^ will be blown away in the s^nd edition, and every 
blank converted into a prize* 

Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile No. I is the arithmetical equivalent of the letter I, 
which represents the authoress, and le style fait la dame. Kind, 
considerate, and gentle, she unites to a serious mind a cheerful 
temper and a lively imagination ; a healthy tone runs, like a vein 
of silver, through her narrative, ^rfa^h is free from any alloy of 
affectation or false sentimentality. Nor is she a smellfungus 
searching for w'fecds wher^^oses grow, or setting down every- 
thing a wilderness from IVaga^to Barcelona. With our happily 
constituted student in Nature’s school, every sense becomes an 
inlet to pure enjoyment; and we shall see that , 

* The meanest floweret of the dale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To her arc opening Paradise.^ ^ ‘ 

Ever on the look-out for the excellent, her eye is blind only to 
errors, her heart open to every virtue. An unclouded ray of tier 
own sunshine within gilds every discomfort, which, trying on 
such a tour to the iron frame ‘of man, is borne with unrepining 
patience by a woman — and this too, as she gracefully says, ‘ an 
invalid who had only left her native hills for a warmer climate, 
tas a rain- vexed bird Qomes out from the wood lo dry its feathers, 
and take a strong flight home again.’ The balmy south has, 
we rejoice to infer, strengthened the plumage of this stricken 
dove ; she has happily winged her way back to her Cumbrian 
nest, and cut down her feathers into excellent pens, as her lord, 
tired of war’s alarms, seems to have previously moulded his sword 
into ploughshares. He too must accept our congratulations on his 
partner’s convalescence. A sick wife curtails marriage of many 
comforts, and perplexes even a model-husband — which the 
husband of this tour evidently is, in the opinion of the ^ most 
competent judge. Bold, biave, and deserving of the fair, he 
sustains throughout the*. onerous character of man-of-all-ivork, 
fighting and paying for afl, as John Bull (we need not tell him) 
generally does when roaming in the Peninsula. The lady duti- 
fully and duly designates him as ‘ouf commanding officer;’ and 
we admire in limine his marching orders : — ' Leave your band- 
boxes behind at home, and take nothing that you can do without : 
economy is the life of the army’ (i. 43). Short and sweet this, 
and no mistake, as F.M. would say but to a married and loco- 
motive gentleman, a lady pl«s bag and minus maid is a pearl 
of price. Our old soldier, next to studying the diminution of 
baggage^ meditates on Ae increase of the commissariat — ‘ sub- 
sistence having always been the difficulty* in Spain and Portugal, 
#1 F.M. discovered when ridding them from Gaul’s locust host. 

• Whatever 
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Whatever poets may predicate of the golden produce of the 
gardens of Hesperiai in these prosaic days stones are more abun- 
dant there than loaves and fishes; hunger, not Harvey, is the 
best sauce, and knives are more plenfiful than forks or black- 
berries. In this land of prs^ei^and fasting, for one kitchen there 
are five hundred altars, for one cook a thousand priests, insomuch 
that an eminent French savant and jVIembre de Tlnstitut has pro- 
nounced the cuisinier Espagnol to be a pure mythos. ‘ Attend 
to the provend’ is the essence of 'Peninsular guide-books, which 
this • commanding officer’ also has * evidently digested, for the 
wholesome effects arc evident throughout the pages of his faithful 
G Lirwoodina : — e» g. 

‘ We made our way to an English lodging-house : unluckily it was 

full. Mr. asked feu* “ breakfast, at all events.*’ “ Certainly.” ’ — 

vol. i. p. 136. • • , 

‘ In Senhor G found a highly intelligent companion. He 

sent U3 some wine in the morning, and also two bottles of Scotch ale, 
which one of our two cavaliers stowed aw'ay for future service, as a juice 
fur more precious in this latitude than cliampagnc or tokay. “ Put 

that dow'ii ill your journal,” said Sir. . “What?” “ The two 

bottles of ale, and the good fellow who sent them us.” So here they 
arc duly recorded.’ — vol. i. p. 53. • 

When thus victualled with vivers for three days, after the im- 
mortal Dalgoty *s practice, M w enj on smoothly as a marriage bell, 
and the comlnande:^in•chief cracked his joke and bottle to his 
own and everybody's content ; but when matters turned out 
wrong, as will happen in that larderlcss, mulish, Moorish land, 
tl*e great Captain was not to be trifled with; — 

• Our evil genius in this pleasant ramble, the muleteer, is always 

drinking — always in a rage. Mr. now' told him that as he was 

such a selfish and obstreperous churl, he should thenceforth always go 
on foflt — adding that he would break his head'* if he saw him make 
another attempt to mount that mule wlTile ^ic was in our service. The 
muleteer dropt astern.’ — p. 102. » 

There is an instinctive persuasion in your grimacing foreigner 
that a quiet Englishman who civilly intimates that he shall be 
obliged to knock him down, will be as good as bis word. Indeed 
this capital menace was iound to be so effective, tliat it was ever 
after resorted to by others, and at last became proverbial as 
‘ Mr. -'s expression’ (i. 104). Its propounder was all 
Demosthenes in action if* not in^ unadorned eloquence, when 

compared to his adjutant, ' Mr. H , sleepy, dreamy, Dumby- 

blindy, as we often jestingly call him’ (k 65) : — . ^ 

^ T^l brille au second rang, qui s’ectipso au premier,’ 


lull 
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Full qf th? milk af human kindne$s^ there was no souring this 
sweet Dqxnby-blindy — deaf alike to the quips and cranks of female 
tongues^ as proof to the pitiless pelting of man’s wit. Many 
were the tricks upon travellers which bis absent awkward habits 
suggested : — ' perched * at one time ' on a tall brown Rosinante, 
whose hip-bones protruded awfully f another time ' floundering 
out of his bed, like a drov^y porpoise.’ But the winds that 
sweep across the gulf which now jmrts him from his fair }>erse- 
cutors, waft an amende thatVill*make up for all. Manos blancas 
no ofenden; white hands can do no wrong, and some wounds 
which ladies inflict, they alone can cure. 

‘ That dreamy, quiet, clever Mr. II is gone far, far away lo the New 

World. When last we heard of him, he was among the “ smart men ” 
who dwell in Natchez. I should not be at all «ur{vised, when next wc 
receive tiding^f him, to learn that he is /unokir.g his cigar among the 
Coctaw or Chickasaw Indians. I hope he is 'hot as irrecoverably gone 
from us as the treacherous bonds of Mississippi. If these pages should 
ever reach his hand, some of them may serve to light his amber- 
mouthed meerschaum ; but this qne page he will preserve, for 1 think 
he will not be sorry to know that In sending him our Minho tour in a 

printed form, both Mr. and I echo, in regard to him, the words 

of a venerable bard addrcssecLto a valued friend and fellow-traveller in 
Italy : — • 

^ ‘‘ Companion ! 

These records take — and happy should wo be, 

Were but the gift a meet return to thee 
For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 

And prompt self-sacrifice, to which wc owe 

Far more than any heart but ours can know,”’ — vol. i. p. 20®. 

In ingeniously tormenting this excellent ' H,’ * I * was natu- 
rally followed by ' J for thus is expressed a maiden fair, buxom, 
blithe, and debonnaire, and worth a wilderness of professors of 
ABC and algebra. In the i&atter of names, Jaqueline, with her 
pretty nose aquiline, might, have passed ; but to us, as wc read 
the record of her 

' X • Nods ^nd becks, and wret»thed smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek/ 

i becajme Jane — the Jane of men, ^ in heaven yclept Euphrosiue.* 
is the sunbeam of the party ; more joyous than Miss Joy of 
the joyous Titmarsh; to-day*^ she rides a black horse, well bred, 
tot rather fond of kicking/ to-q^orrow, ‘a white steed given to 
I^Mcing ell colours come alike to her, when cantering, as to 

Mr. 
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Mr. Joseph Hiimej when voting : away she goes, now galloping 
over sea-sands faster than Byron at Venice, on steeds the minions 
of their race> ' full of fun and frolic ’ like herself, and animated, 
like all near her, with ‘her own merry Voice.* Blue devils and 
black cares Horatian, which moent behind every one of the other 
twenty -three letters when on horseback, never perch on J — ’s pil- 
lion, whether she ambles over turf, tor rambles over rcmblas, the 
so-called roads of Portugu^jie courtesy, being in reality like the 
graves and tombstones of Lisborfs churchyards after the earth- 
quake : iiimporte t she is the first oiJt of bed, and up into the 
saddle,*^ to carol with the lark, and scent the morning air ; the first 
at the folding-star of eve to close her eyelids with the flowers, 
regardless alike of noise, creepers, or counterpanes: short and 
sweet is her sleepy bljssing on the man who invented it, saith 
Sancho, wdien tossed •abou( in his excursions in thi^ }>eninsula, 
where, whatever be the tase as regards blankets, four-post beds 
have yet to be invented. Neither can sleep, Shakspeares com- 
forter, be there called curtained — at least our fair ones* siestas 
smack strongly of Robin Hood jy¥d the free forest ; they pitch 
their tent wherever they list, and there they make their bed. 

‘ As soon as we arrived, hooks were screwed to four trees, and my 
Indian hammock and J — *8 were slung. Into ihem we got without de- 
lay, and were asleep in five minutes ; a tiny clear brooklet tinkling along 
just under us on its way to the river, , While wc slept, the gentlemen 
had our cold dinner sA out on a table, also al fresco. When all was 
jwepared, wc were called ; ami after we had dined under the oaks, wc 
retired to our hammocks again, and slept for two or three hours more 
iin^^er the greenwood trees, till man and horse were ready to start. J — 
mounted, singing — 

“ Come, stain your cheeks with nut or berry. 

You *11 find the gipsy's life is merry.'* 

But she, poor girl 1 is in no need of the gipsy cosmetic, for sun and air 
on this tour have already stained her checks put ^brown.*^ — vol. i. p. 150. 

Assuredly he who induces J — tJash to change her name 
quicker than her complexion, and for better, will jo^ through 
life’s weary journey with companion pure, sparkling, and dancing 
as a sunlit crystal brook, ^tliat runs sidelong to the dry, dusty 
liigUway. 

It was in the merry month of May, 1845, ‘ in dirty weather 
more like November,’ that the magician, steam, transported our 
travellers from Southampton to Oporto, ‘where Bacchus sit§ 
soberly at his ledger, vigilant of profit,’ not straddling a barrel, 
like the Cupid of our gin-palac#s. The change effected in a few 
hours, surpassed passing from Dover to Calais — perhaps from this 

globe 
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globe to the Georgium Sidus ; for true it is that in these thread- 
bare days, a terra incognita within sixty hour^’ sail is clamouring 
piteously for a Captain Cook and a red Murray. Our heroine 
re-echoes this great fact, being continually ravished by the 
^charms of uncommonness y#t the first flower that she notices 
is ' our own little sea-sand bladder-plant;’ and her first welcome 
to a new land is chequered #ith a farewell to dear old England. 

' It was at niglit the signal-gun of our English steamer roused me from a 
deep sleep. I got u\i — openedLthe shutters. A full moon was shining bril- 
liantly ; the white breakers of the bar were as visible as they H'ere au- 
dible ; beyond the bar, southwards, the sea was as a plain of burnished, 
not gold, nor yet silver, but something betw een, ^hich now glistened, 
now glittered, as the w aves rolled gently along. To the north all seemed 
wrapped in gloom ; but in that direction m^ hejrt then lay. I again 
looked anxiously into the deep gloom, an^ a heave of some friendly wave 
brought into view a galaxy of bright stars floating upon the waters; it 
was as if a constellation had come down from the heavens to rest upon 
these waters. These were lights from the steamer. I watched her long 
— now in sight, now out of sight — now one twinkling star, then again 
the whole constellation ; and so it continued for perhaps half an hour, 
when from a point midway between the vessel and the shove, and where 
before I had not disiinguishe^d aught upon the water, rose up as by en- 
chantment a pillar of fire, which, after ascending to an immense height, 
made a graceful curve, broke, and fell, not noiselessly, iido the sea. This 
was a rocket from the pilot’s boat, on its return to land; a signal that 
all was right, and that the steamer might pursue* her w'ay — winch she in- 
stantly did, as I suppose, for not another star twinkled from the water’s 
breast.' — vol. i. p. 18. 

The party proceeded to San Joan da Fozfor sea-bathing. IPhe 
contempt for machines here would shock a Ramsgate puritan, ns 
tents are merely pitched on the shore, to which persons of all 
sexes, ages, and ranks resort ; — 

* while idlers, male and female,' stand on the ledges of rocks and on the 
sands, and gaze at them as they go into these mysterious cabins, attired 
in their usual dresses, gay or sordid, and as they come out again — the 
women, clad to the throat in coarse full robes of blue frieze (their hair 
beautifully arranged,* braided on the forehead, secured by bands of rib- 
'bon, and hanging down the back in long plaits, tied with ribbon, pink 
or blue, like the one which encircles the head) ; the men in jackets and 
trousers of the same material as the dresses of the women* Assistants, 
both male and female, who look like cousin-germans to the Tritons, con- 
duct the bathers into the sea, apd hold them while there, -^ducking and 
sousing them in every big wave, that comes threatening and atormingover 
them like a platoon of soldiers firing with blank-cartridge. An English 
petson just landed on these sliores, looks on the scene with wonder and 
d»td 3 te,and resolves that his wife or his daughters, who probably arc alio 

turning 
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turning awAy from it as if they questioned the decorum of the exhibition, 
bIiuII never be seen in such a situation. He and they get accustomed to 
it, however, and the next, or perhaps before the expiration of this very 
season, the fairest form that issues from th^ wave in a saturated blue 
frieze garment is that of his own wife or daughter.’ — vol. i. p. 10. 

Such is the force of cxaufple, and so soon are strange habits 
adopted. After a proper amount Cjf immersion and benefit, our 
Iravellers quit the shore for the intertor, and visit the romantic 
and almost unexplored districts,«cw^rfe Douro y Minlio — often, 
however, it would seem, merely to eicchange a salt for a fresh 
shovvef-bath, as ' it did not rain, but pour, and we were wet, 
not to the skin, but through it,’ — a passage performed frequently 
in ‘ three minute#, and as effectually as if we had been soused in 
the Douro.’ This hissinghot horseshoe operation, which cooled 
Fal staff, is recorded ^with his dry humour by our Undines ; yet 
a damp carpet-bag is iin indifferent remedy in cas^S of hydro- 
phobia, especially when ^ the inns are detestable ; but that *s 
nothiny r (i. 48.) Thus the ladies, with hearts of lions and skins 
of mermaids, sit steaming and sipging in the sun, while their 
Macintoshed cavjiliers croak like Frogs, or Dr. Johnson, who pro- 
tested that by no one thing ever discovered was human happiness 
so much advanced as by a good ta^erii; and to our poor way of 
thinking, when on the road, the great Raifibler and moralist was 

The established faste of the British market will have brandy 
in its port and bandits in its Peninsular sketches ; — but 
‘ as for me,’ says our sensible heroine, * though of a sex in whom 
caivardicc is no disgrace, 1 cannot say that 1 anticipated hazard or re- 
quired much persuasion in rambling out of the beaten tracks in a country 
where so few English ladies ever travel at all. Nor have I any per- 
sonal adventure to relate ; for, as we met none, I resisted the temptation 
of getting up a few “ moving accidents and hairbreadth ’scapes,” and 
of so giving to my Journal the atttractiem of a Story-book. The truth is, 
os I beheve, that unless you lay yourself out for danger by some bravado, 
or some indiscretion of temper, or by ne§lect of such ordinary precau- 
tions as are customary and reasonable, you may, when the country is 
not overrun withf civil umrrioi's^ travel in Portugal as securely, if not so 
smoothly, as you can navigat^ the Thames from Vauxhall to llichmond, 
or us you may ascend the Nile from Cairo to the Cataracts, where, under 
the protectorate of Mehemet Ali, you have for the present no chance of 
an adventure, if you do not make one for yourself.’ 

The few authentic cases* of falling in with tl^evcs have, she is 
satisfied, ' arisen more or less from a want of prudence in the 
parties robbed; and any incautious Londoner might lose his 
purse or eVen hH life in romantic fashion on Primrose Hill or 

Hampstead 
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Httmpstead Heath.’ Tn most cotintries a judicious display of 
tempting baits may induce letters out of horses, persons of unfas- 
tidious probity, to avail themselves of convenient cork-woods and 
lampless lanes ; and even such seems to have been the history of 

^ Mr. H 's accident ’ — the bnly one of the sort that came 

under the journalist’s personal knowledge — the melancholy up- 
shot thereof being the loss, of good Dumby-blindy’s watch. Not 
the ghost even of a depyted robber was ungallant enough to 
cross our ladies’ own path. iThey were neither to be scared by 
shadows, nor the realities *of roughing it considerably oi^ hired 
hacks, with a negation of bandboxes more conformable to 
marching orders than comfortable to the hiir pex, with whom to 
be seen is among the legitimate ends of travel, as well as to see; 

^ II faut souffrir pour etre belle.’ No sooner arrived at Barcellos 
than a Portuguese fidalgo r 

‘ came to pay his respects, and to invite us*, on the part of his wife, 
and mother, and daughters, to a little ball, which they had suddenly 
determined on getting up for us in honour of our letter of recom- 
mendation. We declined it, because \vc felt that we had no spare 
strength to waste on dancing, but must husband what we had for the 
hard work before us. I have since thouglit that it was a stupid spiritless 
thing to refuse the ball. Oui> gentlemen thouglit it very stupid indeed, 
and accused us of jealou^sy of the black eyes of the female Jidalguia of 
BarceUos. No doubt we should have met as much of the “ best com- 
pany ” of the place as could haVe been collecte.) on a brief summons, 
and we should have added something to our small stock of knowledge of 
Portuguese provincial society at home. But, besides the reason I have 
given, I must own that I was shy. My want of skill in the spoken lan- 
guage made me sure that I should bore and disappoint the kindnesgf of 
our inviters. Some misgivings about the toilet, too, might have flitted 
before me, when I begged to be excused. Carpet-bags are sorry ward- 
robes for ladies.’ — vol. i. p. 51 . 

Having incur last Numbv treated the important article dress 
in many of its philosophmal and psychological bearings, we can 
only remark now, that tbif ruling passion, ‘ one w^ould not sure 
look frightful,’ was implanted by nature in every female heart 
from pure kindnestf to man. These ; misgivings.’ reasonable in 
themselves, were perfectly gratuitous ia this case, for besides that 
there are some who when unadorned are adorned the most, if 
attraction be, as it is with the glowworm, the leading principle of 
female costume, then our amazons were already equipped for the 
finest fancy-ball ever given by Donna Maria da Gloria at her 
royal palace of Necessidadcs--^ word which Mre have been in- 
fonni^ at the Foreigq-officc reftrs to makeshifts, ndl neces- 
9 ai#s. In all times and places our fair I and were the 
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observed of all observers, and the envy and admiration of the 
surrounding dark sex. *To see a lady on horseback, riding 
in English fashion, and in English riding costume, in itself 
creates what the French call a sensatioA ; but to see her ill such 
out-of-the-way corners the wonder was tenfold, and comical were 
the remarks we used to overliear, both in the town and country.’ 
Nay, such was the rage for copyingVl^e last new fashions, that at 
the next carnival, when all devout R^man Catholics dance and 
disguise themselves, an equestriai? mask appeared, to the rapture 
of strejjts and balconies, representing ^an English lady.* ^ There 
she sat — and a shocking bad seat was hers — on a side-saddle ; her 
long petticoat almost sweeping the pavement, and her black hat 
looking not much more at ease upon her head than she oiu her 
saddle.’ In Old Fgigljvnd the quality of climate, creed, and cause- 
ways will not permit those alfresco amusements whiejt^usher Lent 
in so agreeably in landS where the spring is more advanced and 
the church less reformed ; — otherwise such in female bosoms is 
the spirit of contradiction and the charm of novelty, that Britannia 
when masquerading would doubU^ss adopt the riding-habits of 
Lusitania. 

The modes of conveyance are antique, and some of them 
classical. Ladies are carried to balls on myles or donkeys, and to 
operas in * the family coach built in the time of Noah,’ and drawn 
by oxen, exactly as the matrons of, ancient Rome took drives in 
their rhedas^ 

‘ A lady on a fine black mule was attended by a gentleman on a very 
handsome black horse, and followed by two running footmen ; and in- 
deed they had to run to keep up with the quick jog-trot of the animals. 
The Senhor >vas dressed as any English gentleman might be dressed for 
taking a ride on the Steyne at Brighton. But his Senhora ! She was 
the wonder. Attired in a rich black silk, curiously fashioned, fitting 
tight to the figure, and showing off the well-rounded waist; on her head 
a large square dear white muslin kereWef richly embroidered round the 
edge, falling down the back and below tlu^snoulders, rather standing off 
from the shoulders — and upon this a round beaver hat, of a shining jet 
black. The crown of the hat was also round, with a little inclination to 
the sugar-loaf shape-r-thc brim might be three inches wide. The white 
kerchief did not appear on the forehead, but came out from under the 
hat, just behind the ears, leaving an unobstructed view of a pair of mag- 
nificent gold ear-rings ; the necK was encircled by massive gold chains, 
one of which depended as low as the waist.’ — vol. i. p. 51. 

How well J — would look in all ^his ! but it is to the charms 
of nature that our fair author, although feelingly alive to beauty in 
woman and man^too, turns witlf fondest admiration : and refresh- 
ing has it been to us, denizens of the thick-pent city, to roam the 
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fields with one who sees the picture in every view ; always selecting 
the emphatic^ and rejecting the common-place; as her painter 
eye catches local colour, so her poets ear, stone-deaf to the frogs, 
drinks the music of nightingales serenading near falling waters. 
Commend us to a horse when in |earch of the melodious or pic- 
turesque in the Peninsula, where the dilly is a poor vehicle for 
enlightened curiosity — and ^(fers is fresh and exhaustive, seizing 
on all the varieties which eftstom has rendered stale to the native, 
and which envious time hdtl dulled in our memories ; for we too, 
when George the Third was king, have gazed on the plains of 
Portugal, and scaled the sierras of Spain, and still can speak to 
the truth of the pictures that here pass before us like realities in 
the sweet interchange of her rich diorama. Now she brings back 
to us the terraced slope trellised with vines, basking below the 
peeled granite alp, the sandalled Hebes trip{)in^with poised pitcher 
down to boSTJy bourn, which laces with*silvpr some deep vale over- 
flowing with milk and honey ; then the immemorial wood, where 
ilexes hide their knotted knees in fern, whence spring the startled 
deer, or vulture parting the arqmatic air with heavy wing ; anon 
a mellow bell wakes the loneliness, where sleek convent slumbers 
in sheltered sunshine, or lordly castle frowns from commanding 
height, perched just where Turner would have wished them. 
But it is among the m?)untains that our Lady of the Lakes always 
finds herself most at hoyic, watching the fleeting vapours which 
bear her on shadowy wings far away to othcriliills, 

‘ There, it was a pompous army of clouds marching and deploying 
under me; here, it was one vast stiff body of wliitcst fog imbedded on 
our left in the deep valley which it filled, and so motionless, so fiust 
asleep, as if it would never wake or stir to the call of the winds, and as 
if it were impermeable to the sun, and lay there as a shroud to some 
great mystery. We proceeded over hills green with fern, rhododendron, 
laurustinus ; and gay witli a thousand flowers, gumcistus, heaths white 
and red, yellow gorsc, yellow brsom and white, wild mignonette, yellow 
jessamine, •clematis, lavendtin heartsease, white thorn, dog rose, while 
and red, and thousands, thou^nds more, alj, or most of them, in bloom, 
all sending forth an exhalation of “rich distilled perfumes and scat- 
tered among this wilderness of sweets were liuge grey stones, or rather 
hillocks of stone : and then some opening in the wood gives you a view 
of tne blue sea, the blue made yet more bfue by contrast with the dark 
greeh^f the pines ; and when a white sail, glittering in the sunshine, 
chances to appear, as it were floating on tlie top of orfc of these dark 
saUe pines, or. is framed in between Jtheir rich red stems. •-rvol. i. 
pp.21, 141. 

^ Her sketch of the Lima must be remembered, as this is the 
river of oblivion which the soldiers of Brutus feared to cross 
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from the unmilitary fear of forgetting their absent wives at home, 
:i calamity happily obviated in the present case by our com- 
mander-in-chief, who very properly took his life’s partner with 
him. The sunny and Cuyp-like boating*on the Valenza recalls 
the Cyclnus of Cleopatra, rather than dull Lethe's wharf. 

‘ But yonder are some men fish-spearing. Just now we passed a 
group of fishers netting. As we glide\lpng we are greeted^ in iriid- 
liver, by men who are wading across with gaskets on their heads ^ but 
liands and staff are needed here to steady them across the unequal shoals. 
Niglitin^ales are in full song in the hazel luid olive copses with which 
the river margin is decorated as with hedgerows — “ hardly hedgerows, 
little lines of sportive wood run wild.” The distant cuckoos are callhig 
to each other. Now we come upon a fleet of boats, in full sail ; for here 
is deeper water — above twenty boats, and a very pretty fleet it is. 
Blue dragon-flies — bltie, ^een, golden — arc hovering over the water ; 
and in the w'utcr is a kihd^ of 4ong delicate w'ced, that loc^ like sea- 
weed, the finest, most beautiful that ever was seen ; but it is the growth 
of the river sand, for there it has its root, and the long fibres wave and 
stream under the current with more life than the current itself, and look, 
indeed, like the tresses of some group gf Nymphs wdiom the silver sands 
have suddenly hidden at* our approach, leaving nothing of them visible 
but their hair. The sky above and around is nil bright azure — no, not 
all just now ; for there are cider-down-like clouds, with brown edges hover- 
ing over the mountains, which those white clouds darken, but not sadden, 
with their shadows. The men have now take\i to their paddles, and we 
glide along against the lireeze, if breeze ft may be called, that comes so 
soft, and so fragrant from the west, and need not “ whisper whence it 
stole its balmy sweets,” for yonder is the orchard it has been robbing— 
a grove of orange-trees and Icmon-lrces in flower. The hues of the 
slightly rippled and quite transparent river are now^ more beautiful than 
ever. As we look down through the water, the effect on the sandy bed 
is ns if it was overlaid with a golden network of large open meshes. 
This is the reflection of the slightly curled water, the edges of the little 
waves sparkling and dancing in the sun, and so on the light clean sand 
beneath. In sonic places the effect of tlie on the surface oi the 
water is that of myriads of diamonds dancing. Almost all the way 
down, on both banks, except with such intervals as make kn agreeable 
variety, by letting us in to peeps at the fields, the river is luxuriantly 
edged, blit not hedged, with brushwood ; and the branches, not only of 
the olives and tall oaks already spoken of, but of this underwood, reach 
far over upon the stream in many places, and there, on the lithe twigs, the 
nightingales swing and sing.’— vol. i. p. 69. 

Yet while these calm waters reflect skies serene, and ' glide 
like happiness away/ between banks enamelled with flowers, and 
resonant with songs of love, mail's hatred contrasts darkly with 
the harmony of nature, for reciprocal is the abhorrence with 
which Spaniard and Portuguese scowl at each other from their 
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oppos,^ banks. ^ Pitiable indeed^' says our kind lady, * is the 
discord between two people who worship the same God, follow 
the same superstitions, have nearly the same languap^e and 
manners and customs, and a* soil which Nature seems t^ have in- 
tended for one vast brotherhqpd’ (i. 90). Yet so it has ever 
been, and, we fear, will long be. • The incompatible races fret 
from the friction of neighbgPurhood, and their petty rivalries burn 
fiercely, whether the lorflly Minho or the puny Caya be their 
Hubicon. The proud Spaniard looks down on the Portuguese 
as slaves, while the latter really use their rivals as such, God 
having, say they, first created them, gentlemen, and then the 
Gallicians to be their servants of all-work. 

These bright water landskips and sad reflections are judiciously 
mingled with portrait. We should be inexcusable in not present- 
ing our frjends in Marylebone with a full^ le'ngth of their heroic 
member:— * ^ 

‘ But wc had some plain talk, as well as vocal and instrumental har- 
mony. Admiral Napier (Don Pedro’s admiral — the Nelson of his 
cause) lodged himself in this hqpse in the course of his gallant vagaries 
as an amphibious warrior in the ^iorth of Portugal, after his exploit at 

Cape St. Vincent. Senhor C gave a curious account of his bliint- 

ness of deportment to the astonished natives. Senhor C called on 

him here. “What d) you want?” inquired the Admiral. He was 
lounging on the sofa in the drawing-room, smoking a cigar ; he was 
dressed in clothes once iTlue, now of no colour, and was altogether the 
most slovenly -looking oi heroes. — “ I culled lo pay my respects.” — 

“ Will you write?”— “Whatever your Excellency pleases.” The Ad- 
miral throws his cigar out of window, takes a pinch of snuff, and reflects. 

“ Write, then, to the Juiz dc Fora, lie must feed iny men directly- Is 
that done “ Yes,”— “ Send it off then.”— A pinch of snuff. “Write 

to such an authority of such and such a parish or village ; he must fur- 
nish three bullocks, &c. &c. and so he went on, taking pinches of 
snuff, and issuing his requisitions. The abbot and principals^ of a 
neighbouring monastery waited on him in form. They were intro- 
duced, afld ranged themsfl^es in semicircle, making their bows. The 
admiral on his sofa seemed in a “brown sludv,” till reminded by 
some gentlemen that these visitors were persons of distinction. “ What 
do thev want?” — “They come to offer t^eir compliments to your Excel- 
lency.” He got up, inclined his hcac^, and thanked them, “ MuUo 
cbrtffado, muito ohrigado^^—mneh obliged, much obliged— and bowed 
them out. His demeanour here was thought altogether rough and 
eccentric. I dare say he had neither leisure nor inclination to bandy 
compliments with Portuguese gentlemen and friars, the greater part of 
whom, he might well suspect, wished him and all Don Pedro’s partisans 
at the bottom of the Atlantic Oceap.” — voj. i. p. 62 . ^ 

_ Tobac<*, in any abape, it no less effective than orthodox in 
Spain, and a costume radically wronp h) PalI*MaD is permiMible 

to 
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to campaigners in Portugal, even of the gentle sex; and here 
' bluff Charley,’ coat and colour to the contrary notwithstanding, 
placed Donna Gloria on the throne as quickly as he displaced 
Mehemet AH m Syria, cutting with niittble hanger the Gordian 
knots of red-tapists; T habit ne fait pas Vamiral; and we are 
not sorry that our nautical faiAe is still upheld by one at least of 
the old homespun school, in whose j^ilosophy it was not dreamt 
of that midshipmen ought, like so many JoinvilleS, to flutter 
cambric handkerchiefs on the Bay of Biscay, and pick preserved 
green-peas off silver plates. « 

The transition from blue jackets to red ones is easy. Here we 
have a Salvator Rosa battle-piece, where the strife of elements 
keeps time and tune with the war of man : she stands on the 
bridge of Miserella, which spans a wild gorge by which the 
merciless invader, staiqed with more than fiendish crinj^s, fled in 
1809 before the avenger.* T^hc pass of peril still bears *thc name 
of the worsted runaway : now it lay still and beauteous as a babe’s 
repose — the stream a toy for anglers, the precipices for artists. 
‘ How different was it on that disnyil night of storm and rain, 
when Soult and his thousands were hurrying over it, while the 
floods were out, and — 

The angry spirit of the water shrieked !— 
the English cannon (though but one gun was up, the echoes 
must have made it s^*em twenty) thundering upon them, and 
ploughing into their serried masses.’ 

Passing to a svjet dc genre, we select a domestic interior, a 
sketch of life at Oporto : — 

‘ The English carry London hours to Oporto, and dine between six 
and seven o’clock. The usual dinner hour among the Portuguese is 
three, after that comes the siesta; and such arrangements are not con- 
sistent with duiner-givings. The siesta over, the ladies prepare to pay 
or receive visits. Many families have ene day or more in the week 
appointed for an ‘‘at home,” ^\hich is known tn their circle, and where 
any one of the circle may present him or^herself, and be aurc of a 
gracious welcome ; and this visit answers the end, too, of our stupid 
morning calls. This plan of life of the Portuguese of course does not 
agree with English hours. Tn our houses the dinner is not yet placed 
upon the table; and probably* before that meal and the affer-dinner 
sitting are over, the soirde is bi'oken up. The few English gentlemen 
whose good sense and right feeling induce them to give in to Portuguese 
hours and habits, and to accepLin their own way of their hospitalities, 
say that there is no backwardness whatever on the part of the Portuguese 
to associate with the English. The language, no doubt, is a great obstacle 
to friendly intercourse. Few Portuguese ladies speak* English; and 
Portuguese, thop^h an ea^ language to, learn to read, is a very difficult 
one to Team ib Ipeak. English ladies will not even take the pains to 
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leam to read it, making a comfortable cloak of a high-minded reason in 
'which to conceal from themselves the true one — indolence. “It is great 
'waate of time to learn to read a language which has but one book worth 
reading, Camoens.” — A gfeat mistake, by-the-bye.* • 

A great mistake indeed — and so is a visit of compliment in 
most latitudes. Here is on j neatly sketched : — 

* You go to the portal, •which is always open ; if the owner be 
wealthy, you find two or«mor| servants in attendance in the hall; 
if he is in moderate circumj^tances, you must make your w’ay through 
the hall to the door at the foot of the stairs, there clap yoyr hands 
or. hammer at the door till it flies open, the latch being pulled from 
above by a string: clap again till the servant comes. If you are to 
be admitted, and the master of the house or his son be w’ithin, he 
presently follows his servant, meets you oi\ thc^ stairs, gives you his 
arm, and^onducts you to the sitting-room, , at one side of which is 
placed, against the wall, a cane-bucked,* cane-seated, coverless, cushion- 
less sofa. At either side, and at right angles with the sofa, four or five 
chairs are planted close together. A pretty esteira (straw mat) or a 
handsome woollen rug covers this square ; the rest of the floor has often 
no covering, in summer at least'; chairs and tables are ranged stiffly 
round the room ; one table, perhaps, in the centre, and few ornaments 
anywhere. To tliis formidable little square the visitors are led, and 
placed in the seat of honour — the sofa. The ladies are seldom in the 
room, but soon come down from their private apartment; and even the 
lady of the house w'ould on no account sit by you on the sofa : she takes 
the chair nearest to you, and the other members of the family occupy 
the other chairs; and if moie are needed, they are placed opposite the 
sofa, closing in the square. Think how utterly impossible fur an English 
woman, with but a few words of broken Portuguese on licr tongue, to 
attempt to use them, knowing they must be overheard by every one 
present, and knowing, too, that the Portuguese have a natural genius 
for quizzing. For myself, all I could say was “ Yes” or “ No all I 
could do was to look like a half-wit ; and all 1 could think of was, 
“ When may we escape from this pinfold of ceremonious misery . . 
The gentleman again offefs you his arm down stairs, and does not leave 
you till you are seated in ySur carriage, or on your steed, ass, or mule.’ 
— vol. i. p. 236. 

We hope the gentle authoress had no reason to fear, as we see 
she does« that this Hogarth bit may taken amiss, as 'a lecture ’ 
by her countrywomen ^^o dwell on the Duero. Be that as it 
juay^ certain it is that a purchase of fifty butu,,lbr the best of 
^s on the Poultry, is but a poor ^alve to the wound which the 
;5lj^ankind of a worthy British merchant — who need not neces- 
.^rily be patronesses of Almaclyj— often inflict in a five minutes’ 
Visit on the ladies of a Portuguese fidalgo, punctilious and full 
oJt ^pedigree, although a vine-grower and vendor^ J^.Thyoughout 
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llie Peninsula manners make the man — and woman : there, where 
occupations and intellectual resources fail, the personal prevails 
over the social, and paramount importance is attached to compli- 
ments and ceremonials, to gettings-up an\l sittings-down : there, 
where all these forms and phrases are defined and known as if 
the nation was composed of* lords-in-waiting, the most trifling 
omission is attributed, not to ignoranc\, but to rudeness — to an in- 
tention to slight, which is never forgiven.* You may as well after- 
wards expect to enjoy a little quiet society in a coalition cabinet. 
The Portuguese, like fretful porcupines* and Spaniards, are ever 
on the Ibok-out for oflence, especially where none is meant: our 
old and affectionate allies see in our off-hand manner an air of 
affectionate contempt, and revolt at the supercilious condescension 
of our ])atronage ; they have all the sensitive pride of poor gentle- 
men fallen from pafm;^ jilace, which bristles up at thq^spicion 
of depreciation : in their private capacity they protect themselves 
by a nice exaction of compliments and congees ; and in their pub- 
lic, they cloak present beggary by boasting of past wealth — building 
up a brighter future on the poor foundations of obsolete power. 
I'his respectable tenderness should not be needlessly trod upon ; 
better far to sip port at peace in Great Britain, than go to Oporto 
to quarrel with its producers, who seldom spoil their tempers as 
they do their wines by an ultra application of the saccharine : 
there, again, those who are determined to.dispense with masters 
of languages as well ceremonies, will assuredly be left alone 
ill their glory, and not sent to school, as Lord Bacon says, but to 
Coventry. Captain Holman, blind as a beetle, made the tour of 
Asia far more to his enlightenment, than he who, ignorant of 
the idiom, journeys, tantamount dumb, into the Peninsula, wdiere 
all foreign tongues are Greek and Hebrew. Conversation in 
the Casliles, when distilled through a laquais dc place, rarely 
becomes confidential ; while in Porlujpil the necessity of referring 
to declensions and dictionary limits eloque^ico to truisms, ^nuzzles 
man, and ties even longue female : so* sorry a prelude to the 
entente cordiale of social intimacy is the * I guess you don't under- 
stand us,* that only the other day the illustrious Marquis 
Alexandre Dumas passed froJn the Pyrenees to the Straits for a 
mere monkey seeing the wodQ, and this simply because he would 
discourse in what he imagined to be Spanish. 

The grand resources of the Lusitanian beauties, in which they 
excel and exceed moderation, arc love, ^knitting, and religion ; ami 
inklings of such matters enliven this Journal as truffles do a 
Perigord pic. These ladies appear to be as iudustrious as 
Lucretia, although a trifle less exemplary ; yet love's labour is 
not lost, and their considerate church makes due allowances for 
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the disturbing influences of the stars, which in southern latitudes 
are notoriously the most to be blamed. While our author s sound 
sense revolts at the corruptions of Romanism, here in full bloom, 
her truly Catholic piety seizes every redeeming virtue, and she 
is ready to sympathise with Christianity whenever she can recog- 
nise its spirit and working. Hei^ first volume concludes with 
this tolerant juxtaposition^ of the rival creeds: — 

‘ One ceremony of the church of Rome, when it takes place at iiight^ 
may impress even a true-heartea member of the Protestant church of 
England with religious awe, and this is the procession which bears 
through the streets the last sacrament to the dying Christian : a little 
tinkling bell warns you of its approach \ voices are heard chanting a 
hymn ; you go to your window ; already the canopy, under which the 
priest walks, bearing the host, is passing your door throunh a blaze of 
light which precedes the hoiy elements far as the'cye can see, while be- 
hind all ifm black darkness. It is thet:ustpm, on hearing this bell, fur 
every one to hasten to place lights in the windows, and to withdraw them 
as soon as the procession has passed by ; and thus are produced the 
startling darkness and light, cheering symbols for the spirit departing 
from a world dark with sin and* sorrow, for that other world so bright 
with love and peace. 

‘If it were for no higher motive than to give myself an opportunity to 
express private feeling^ of fespect and gratitude to an English chaplain 
abroad, for public services faithfully and diligently performed in trying 
times, through a series of years, I could not leave Oporto withoufnarn- 
ing our own dear church, where for so long a time we heretics have been 
permitted to ofier up our prayers and join in the simple rites of our 
church, undisturbed by the jibes or the threats of those who bear rule in 
the land. There is nothing attractive in the appearance of the building, 
.as may be inferred from the conditions under which permission was ob- 
tained for its erection, viz., that it sliould not look like a church either 
within Or without, and must not aspire to lower, belfry, or bell — 
none of which it possesses — but the situation partly makes up, for 
these deficiencies; and Natiu’e, with her never-failing bounty, has in 
the chapel-yard supplied*** pillars” of lime-trees, whose branches “ have 
learned to frame a darksofine aisle and soothing it is to repose for a 
while under the cool green shade of these aisles, before entering the little 
chapel, where you are too often oppressed by heat and glare.' — vol. i. p. 
241 . a * 

From the sacred she passes to the profane and profound^ wo 
doubt not more to please others than herself; for, young in letters 
and mistrustful of their own ample powers, writers of this sex often 
hope to conciliate learned /ustidioirsness by shadowing their light 
wings with grave plumes, borrowed from birds of the indubitably 
true M inervaJjreed. With them best intentions, she here and there 
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shall we inflict her extracts from old folios about older personages^ 
who well might be left in rest at the bottom of the oblivious Limia. 
Those^ however^ who are not of the diocese of Braga^ may be edi- 
fied by knowing that — • 

‘ since the year 36 to 1755 there h^ve been 115 bishops, of whom 22 
were canonized, namely, St. Peter de Rates, their first bishop ; Basil, 
Ovid, Policarp, Fabius, Felix, Narcissii% Solomon, Leoncius, Faternus, 
Profoturus, Albert, Martin de Dume, Tobidb, Peter Julian, Fructuosus, 
Quiricus, Leodecisius, Felix Secundum, Yfttor Martyr, Geraldus, and 
Godwin (O beato Don Godinho).* — vol. i..p. 121. 

Plaving strung up, like a rope of Portugal onions, this batch 
of bishops, whose names savour somewhat of the pagan and poetical, 
she favours us with sundry opinions of Argote, Urcullu, Eckhel, 
Captain Kopke, and other equally celebrated writers, whose works 
no private family <5u^h*t to be without. Here and tliere, while 
printing pages of Roman fnscriptions, she has sad ftiisgivings 
touching these ^ grim mysteries of antique stenography ’ — so great 
is the discredit which such records enjoy in the Peninsula, where 
they have either been restored by ])lock heads, tampered with by 
theorists, or broken up as *old stones’ by monks and mayors. 
All this we skip. Nor shall we even enter into her discussions 
about the vintages of Oporto. It is euflicient to have already 
hinted that almost all Port wine is now-a-dliys adulterated at the 
fountain-head with trashy, mawkish sweetnesses: — a glass of the 
old masculine flavour, such as soothed and sustained the Puts 
and Addingtons, the Stowells and Eldons, is almost as great a 
rarity as their Toryism. It is lucky that as yet the good people 
of Xerez stick better to the Conservative principle. What follows 
is more to the purpose : — 

* The History of Portugal, the most romantic of histories^ is still un- 
written. It was the dream of Southey, who frequently would say that 
he looked on that projected work as the one on which he founded his 
hope of a name ; so we must console ourselves with such a one as we 
may get from Senhor Herculano, librarian io the king-consort : he is a 
hater of the English, because the burgesses of Plymouth did not discover 
that a man of mark had come among them, when he did them the ho* 
nour to make their town his place of exile for a few months or weeks, 1 
forget which, when Dom Miguel was King Absolute, many years ago. 
He has never forgotten the neglect, but has made fot himself opportuni- 
ties of abusing us, through tlie periodical press of Lisbon, in articles 
magnanimoUBl|r signed with his own name. We will forgive him all 
that nonsense, if he will truly and honestly digest the materials open to 
him,* and give us an orderly and dispassionate compilation of facts. We 
can hardly expect that he will be fair in this exposition of the compli- 
cated rdetions that hnve iubriited for so many centuries between Eng- 
land and Portugal, oonsiderlng the temper of the man ; who, deprecating 
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the folly habitual to his countrymen, of exaggerating the prowess and 
refining the manners of a barbarous age, says, “ we must not awake our 
ancestors from their sleep of death, to strip them of their armour and 
their coats of frieze, and |e-clothe them in courtly velvet, nor in fine 
broad^cloth, nor in woollens and cottons from English steam-looms,^^ 
Oh, the perfidious cottons of Englahd 

To abuse la perjide Albiqfi has long been the mot d^ordre in 
Peninsular politics of our cordial neighbour : but this 'petty spite ’ 
comes with peculiar grace? froip the historical Atlas of a country 
which, having pocketed our cash, poisons us with catlap, and 
stings the hand that alone rescued its soil from the stran^r, and 
still protects its national existence. We are commanded, Scnlior 
Herculano would say, to forgive our enemies, but not our friends. 

This gentleman’s historical romance is, however, a farce com- 
^ pared to the historical dramas which afe enacted at the royal 
theatre af^isbon, to the rapturous ajtplapsh of overflowing audi- 
ences : one scene only as a sample : — 

‘ Our English friends were much amused with the new tragedy, or 
melodrame, right merry and tragical, of The Twelve of England, in 
which twelve English ladies, who nave been slandered by twelve English 
knights, are championed by twelve Portuguese knights, none of ihcir 
own countrymen daring to light for them. The twdve Englishmen, so 
dreaded, when arrayed fn the lists, shrank at the fi/st onset, and stood in 
a row with their heads down, to be stuck in the back by the valiant Por- 
tuguese. the Lusos valerdsos^ and were all killed in a moment. The 
enthusiasm of the audience was tremendously Tunny ; and when they 
called for the author, the poor man presented himself on the stage, 
pale as a tallow-chandler with the triumph of genius.’ — vol. i. p. 76 . 

From Oporto our heroine proceeds to Lisbon ; sees the lions, 
the queen, and the rest of the royal family : her majesty is fat, 
good-natured, fond of her husband, pinched for money sadly, and 
distracted with charters. The king-consort, — 

* a prince of Saxe-Coburg, said to be no friend of England : his 

adviser, a Grerman, is in Fr^ch interest ; and his Portuguese \ 

creatures, some of them mouthy and red-hot patriots^ as they call 
themscli^s, literary, philosophical, and political, are downright Afran* 
cesadik in their palti^ rancour against Great Britain.’ 

To a pretty pass, verily, has the ovganic incapacity to under- 
stand the Peninsula which dictated the Quadruple Alliance, 
I^ked by the 'knavish tricks* of the cunning neighbour, re- 
duced unhappy Portugal and Spain. There bankruptcy and 
dissensions thrive on the ririn of the legitimate throne; but the 
policy — the pensik immuahle—oi Bourbon and Buonaparte is lo 
beat down the Pyrenees, and alf real power beypnd them. It is 
adding ineult to injury when the forms of free men are made use of 
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to cloak the ends of cool and calculating despptism. N ames, what- 
ever ingenious foreigners may thinks are rmt things, and the best 
I^enthamite * cojistitucion^ may be a cheat, and the neatest para- 
graphed ckarte a lie — springes to catoh woodcocks. Can it be 
wondered that the masses, sick with crimes committed under the 
prostituted name of libertj^, fly from petty tyrants to the rightful 
throne; and, indifferent to the chaises of the political pantomime, 
sigh to be permitted to occupy iliemselves with their private 
affairs and individual interests, |Lt peace under the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land ? They have our best wishes : not so 
the ‘Jiberal canon’ described in these pages, who having beheld 
specious theories carried into practice, stalls suppressed, .sacred 
vessels melted, tithes commissioned, convents converted into hulks 
and dens of thieves, now pronounces the blow to be serious, dis- 
couraging, and hnma*reforma barbara ! Nay, good friend, your 
play must be playetlfout, even if such an anomaly aigT a ‘liberal 
canon* be, in the jargon of the day, ‘absorbed and appropriated.* 

Of course the charming Journalist excurses to Cintra — ‘a place 
to di'eain over rather than describe:’ and, of course, when there 
she thinks of Southey, Canning, ahd sweet Cumbria. Then she 
visits Mafra, and Beckford’s fairy palace, now a desolate ruin : — 
‘ the French soldiers having unroofed Jhe house, and industriously 
destroyed everything that could be destrojiied, out of malice to the 
English.* She returns to Lisbon in ‘the omnibus* — but even 
its march-of-intelle^ rattle fails U) disenchant the poetry of her 
emotions ; she had, she says, quitted Cintra for ever, ‘ with a heart 
full of deep thankfulness for having been permitted to See a spot 
which must be one of the loveliest spots on earth ; and if not the 
very loveliest one, certainly unique in its character of beauty and 
its strangeness.* 

Leaving Portugal, she lands at Cadiz, resumes her poetical 
enthusiasm, steams up to Seville, peeps at the cathedral, delights 
in Murillo, detests bull-fights, and then hurries to Gibraltar, 
Malaga, and Granada. We despair ding justice to h’br Arabian 
Nights* day visions in the Alhambra, where, as elsewhere, she 
leans on. her ‘guide, philosopher, and friend, Ford,* referring to 
*the Handbook’ in term9 which must toueft the tender heart of 
that preux chevalier, whos in his recent spicy Gatherings, is, we 
see, disposed for one lady’s smile to laugh not only at the beard 
of the editor of the Oporto Review, but ours. Turning her back 
on these romantic sc^es, \yhcre her soul is left, again she flies on 
the wings of steam from Malaga to*Barcelona, not always landing, 
yet catching glimpses of Spain from the deck with a telescope, 
and even so disunguisbing me emphatic feature, Tor there be some 
who perceive more between Hungerford Stairs and Blockwall 
• than 
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than others who circumnavigate the globe. That is the reason 
why we have bestowed a score of our pages on this unpretending 
Journal. It is small in bulk and in manner slight — but we 
recognise the eye and the feeling of genius wherever Nature is 
to be depicted ; and the fresh, Jively, unaffected gracefulness 
of thought and language is a great,- relief from the fantastical 
wrought-up Annualism so prevalent among our lady travellers. 

Asa postscript, and to explain the magpie which figures on the 
titlepage, we may spare a few lines more for a remarkable dining- 
room at Cintra, in which more than four-and-twenty blackbirds 
are set before the king; — 

‘ John I./ we are told, ‘ had risen early to hunt at some distance 
from Cintra. In passing through this chamber he chanced to meet one 
of the maids of honour, and presented a rose to her, at the same time 
saluting her on the cheek. The gallantry was tiot Unwitnessed, for the 
queen was Ifccering the room by a side door. ^ In the confusion of de- 
tection, the king could only say, “Por bcm^ por bent meaning that 
he had meant no harm, only taken an innocent liberty. The queen 
made no remark ; but her revenge showed that she was not implacably 
offended. On the king’s return, after a few days, he found the roof of 
hia dining-room painted all over with magpies, each bird holding a rose- 
branch in its claws, and a label in its beak, on which label were painted 
the words, V Por bern^ por bemP The king was pleased to be rebuked 
so playfully, and adoptee) the Por bem for his motto. This was our 
guide’s version of the tale, ajid much tlie prettiest of the three traditions 
that aijp current. A second* tells* us that the king himself caused the 
ceiling of the room to be painted in that manner, in attestation of the 
innocence of the proceeding in which he had been detected, and that he 
now applied, in the sense of our “ Honi soit qui mol y pense^'^ the 
motto “ Por bem,'^ which he had previously adopted as a declaration of 
his disposition to do good to his jieople. The third interpretation is, 
that the adventure was whispered from mouth to mouth among the 
ladies, to the scandal and great disturbance of the poor maid of honour, 
and that the king, to punish the palace gossips, caused their malicious 
garrulity to be thus typified,;— vol. ii. p. 49. 

At all events it is historJfcally certain that this gracious queen 
was of good English breed, being the grand-daughter of Ed- 
ward III., whose delicate chivalry resjjued the fair fame of Lady 
Salisbury’s garter. It must, however,, be added that the situ- 
ation of maid of honour at the courts of Lisbon and Madrid is 
understood to be attended with considerable difficulties. 
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Art.JV. — 1. Political Caricatures. By FB. 

2. Sartor Resartus. A new Edition. 

3. The Doctor, &c. vol. vi. London. »1847. 

^URNING over, a fewdaygago, some newspapers of 1846, we 
stumbled upon a sketch of the will of the late Lady Holland, 
and among other special bequests%we found the following: 'To 
the Hon. W. Cowper my collectioA of the caricatures of IB.* 
We were struck by the significance of this legacy : it was not 
a mere collection of drawings, designed for the amusement of 
ladies during an hour or two of d^soeuvrement : it was not even 
a collection of portraits of her contemporaries which was* thus 
bequeathed by the widow of the Whig Maecenas: but it was 
the political history of England, expressed in allegorical hiero- 
glyphics, which f?xed*and gave a durable existence to the fleeting 
impressions of the public^mind, taking them as it weffe fresh from 
the mint of thought. On the whole, it was the history of those 
events which formed a principal part of many a conversation at 
Holland House ; perhaps in iiyiny cases it has preserved, in a 
pictorial form, the most piquant remarks of the political coterie 
assembled there. The most laborious study of multitudinous files 
of newspapers will not be more suggestive of lively impressions 
respecting the politics of this generatioif, to those of our grand- 
children who are willing to undertake for us the filial office which 
Lord Mahon has sovwell perforineif for our grandfathers. A Music 
de la Caricature is assuredly among the most instructive records of 
the past : it does not cloak either facts or feelings in’the dignified 
decencies of historical phraseology; it tells us what people have 
dared to think, with a which even the libel laws can- 

not touch. The scoivls and the groans of contemporaries may 
perpetuate themselves in harsh enactments, and the various 
forms of rough handling for which language has found names ; 
but we owe it to the caricaturist, if we know anything about 
the laughter, merry or bitter, whicU often precedes,* and some- 
times causes, the storms of public indignation : if we are enabled 
to discover how the little knots, which form, the units of jxilitical 
society, thought and talRed among themselves before the pre- 
valent feeling substantiated itself in a burst of simultaneous 
utterance. We never understood so thoroughly the state of 
feeling which led to the catastrophe of Admiral Byng as we 
were enabled to do when we had got hold of a bound-up 
series of caricatures of the years*1756 and 1757. In the great 
collection of poetical prints begun by John, Earl of Bute, and till 
lately visible at Luton, the whole history of tlie popular mind 
during the reign, of George III. might be read with wonderful 
• * clearness: 
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clearne$s : — liow much that will meet no eye in the pages of the 
Annual Register ! Inferior as the French have always been to us 
in the art of caricature, it will be in vain for any historian of their 
Revolution to master the* thousands of journals and pamphlets 
connected with it, unless he consult^ also its contemporary graphic 
illustrations. How admirably, for infitance, the general feeling 
respecting Calonne and his Asij^mbly of Notables is expressed by 
the sketch of the rustic who convokes the poultry of his barn-yard 
to decide upon the best way of^ serving them up at table ; and 
when an audacious cock %’entures to suggest that the fowls have 
no special wish to be eaten at all, puts him down at once* with 
a cry.of ' Question !* 

\Vith these views, however, respecting the importance of carica- 
tines, we are not blind to the fact that, as we live in days of 
writing and printing, and are by no ndban^ restricted to a 
pictorial alW hieroglyphic expression ouj* flioughts, the carica- 
ture must have some kind or class of literary composition cor- 
responding to it ; and as the caricature is not necessarily or 
solely political, this must be a branch of literature at least 
equally wide in its range. Tim class of writings in question 
we may call the antistrophe of genuine caricatures — meaning 
• what Aristotle means when Jie sa^s; % pfiro^ixri ieriv 

— what Piutarch means when he says: avrieyrgo^or 
i TTojioTixr] rr) — namely, that there is a real correspond- 

ence, an intrinsiip analogy betw*ecn the iintistr^phic objects, ^ For 
example, Sir T. Browne’s figurative declaration {Religio Medici, 

§ 19, p. 42) that ' the Devil jdajed at chess with him, and by 
yielding a paAvn thought to gain a queen,’ is an antistrophic 
anticipation of the well-known drawing by Kctsch — die Sc/iach- 
spieler — in which the metaphor is converted into a scene ; and 
the allegorical pictures of the punishments inflicted on the deadly 
sins on the spandrels of the arches of the nave in Catfieid Church, 
Norfolk, are a similar antistrvphc to the Divina Commedia of 
Dante. " ^ ^ 

The class of writings to which we refer may be termed, for 
want of a better name, Pantagruelistic, The etymology of 
his hero’s name is given by Rabelais himself, and as the term, 
like the Aristotelean is not<^tak<i^h from the current 

coin of language, but forged for the nonce, we may as well 
dissect the hybrid monster with the help of its parent. Rabelais 
tells us (1. ii., c. ii.) ^ that one Friday, when people were all at 
their prayers, great drops of water exuded from tjhe ground 
like drops of sweat. When, however, they collected and drank 
this marvellous d6w they found it nought but brine, worse and 
salter than sea-water. Now as it came to pass that Panta- 
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gruel was born on this very day, his father gave him a cor- 
responding name ; for wavra in Greek signifieth all, and gruel in 
Arabic means thirsty — wishing to suggest that on his birthday all 
the world was thirsty, and seeing, in the spirit of prophecy, that 
he would one day become th^ Lord of the Thirsty/ This de- 
rivation accords perfectly \Mith the definition of Pantagruelism in 
the new prologue to the fourth boj|k : ^ For my part,* he says, * I 
am hale and good-humoured, thanks*to a trifle of Pantagruelism, 
which, you must know, is a sort of high spirits worked up' in 
despite of accidents — ^ready to drink too, if you will/ In short, 
Kabelais would have us understand that sort of gaiety which a 
moderate allowance of good wine is calculated to produce; in 
plain English — a tendency towards sky-larking; — and this was 
clearly the meaning of the verb pantagrxicliser according to the 
practical interpretation given to it by the club of which Verdier 
speaks. Panlagruetisi wrfls synonymous with buveiir,^joyeux con- 
vive, and it was with reference chiefly to the convivial disposition 
of Horace that Rabelais calls him ancien Pantagrueliste, It is, 
however, ])ossible not merely to be merry from the effect of wine, 
but also to pretend a little intoxication as a cover for the extra- 
vagances of a gay temperament. And when a man deliberately 
dubs himself drunkard, when he blazons this character on the title- 
pag^ of all his proceedings, w'e feel coftvinced that he is dis- 
sembling, if for no other reason than that he who is really intoxi- 
cated^ is always ready, like Michael Cassio, to assert his sabriet 3 ^ 
When an author indites a whole chapter in praise of drunkenness, 
and launches out into gratuitous wildness and absurdity for pages 
together ; when his only grave disquisitions are conversant about 
cither the most childish trifles, or else the most sickening cochon’- 
nerie; and when with all this you observe in him a keen percep- 
tion of truth, a bitter hatred of vice, and an extraordinary 
redundancy of solid learning, it is obvious enough that the Pan- 
togruelism is part of a plan. We ftced not, however, waste words 
to prove that no man ever wrote a binJlv with more serious inten- 
tions than the cur^ of Meudon; it is now agreed on all hands, 
that in most of his jokes he had an object; and a person well 
acquainted with his works( and with the history of the 16th cen- 
tury, will seldom bav<f great difficulty in determining their 
pui^se. 

But though Rabelais concocted the wordy it cannot be said 
that be originated the thv^ ; the outer form of his w ork is as 
old nearly as wit and huipour tlfcmsclves ; even the story of 
Gorgantua, on which the first 4 >art of the Romance is based, was 
borrowed from the older literature of France. There is of course 
much that is peculiar to Rabelais, for he was a man of truly 
^ * original 
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original genius : but the peculiarity does not consist in the fact that 
he wrote seriously under an outer covering of grotesque humour. 
Nor is it true, in any sense or shape^ that the original elements 
of Pantagruelism cannot ‘be tracked further back than the gro~ 
tesquemss in the literature of the piddle ages. M. Victor Hugo 
has brought up this notion with great^pomposity and emphasis in 
the preface to Cromwell: hejmight as well have attempted to 
revive the belief that polychrome decoration was a merely bar- 
barous thing, suitable enough fonHindoos or Moors, or mediseval 
Goths, but wholly unknown in the pure classical atmosphere 
of Attica. We should have referred him to abundant procrf that 
the Parthenon blazed with colours and tnetals as bright as the 
Alhambra; and as to the literary theory, the evidence is com- 
plete indeed, and no yesterday’s discovery, as in the other case. 
The culminating point of his blundering is 'perhaps attained 
in the foIISwing sentence (p. xxxv.) ' Such was the creative 
vigour of this mediaeval spirit of grotesqueness, that it sent 
forth at once, on the threshold of modern poetry, three comic 
Homers — Ariosto in Italy, Cervantes in Spain, and Rabelais in 
France.’ Unfortunately fj^r hiirf, it happens that Plato speaks of 
an old Greek comedian in the very same terms which Hugo 
applies to Ariosto, Cervantes, and Rabelais, namely, as the Homer 
of the grotesque ; — itomruy o! axpoi ttowsuh 
nMtJLCf>^las (Jih ’E^/x^/?)ULo5. rpayu^lar Se (Theaelet,, p. 

152 E.) * »» 

Rabelais himself was ftir from falling into these errors. France 
was in his day jthe most learned country in Europe, and he did 
not stand lowest in the list of scholars in a land and age which 
produced Budaeus, H. Stephens, Muretus, Casaubon, and Joseph 
Scahger. “ He knew well the relation in which he stood to the 
ancients. With great significance he chooses for the two masters 
of the ceremonies, the two lanterns of honour, who introduce the 
travellers to the Queen of thcT^ychnobians, no others than Aris- 
to{>hanes and Cleantbes (V#, c. 33). We have no doubt, though 
we" do not perceive that any commentator has noticed the fact, 
that this phraseology (and perhaps the whole scene) was sug- 
gested by a passage in Varro De Lihgud Latina (V., 9, p. 4, 
Muller ) : ‘ Quodsi summum gradum nbn attigero, tamen secun- 
dum prsDteribo, quod non solum ad Aristophauis lucematn, sed 
etiam ad Cleanthis lucubravi.’ And it is clear that Varro is here 
referring not to Aristophanes the comedian, but to Aristophanes 
the grammarian ; and not to the Stoic philosophy in general, 
but to the grammatical studies. of Cleanthes, who, like the 
other Stoicsi theorized on the doctrine of syntax. But although 
it would be a true and striking figure, to doscri^je the intro- 
duction 
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duction of a modern scholar to ancient philosophy, if we were 
to say that his masters of the ceremonies were the Coryphaei 
of ancient grammar, yet we cannot but think, from the manner in 
which Rabelais afterwards speaks of th^ lantern of Epictetus, and 
from the affinity between himsq^f and Aristophanes the comedian, 
that he had forgotten the«name of the great grammarian of 
Byzantium, and that, like many ;pther scholars, even of later 
days, he was unacquainted with the grammatical element in the 
studies of the Stoic school.* If •this were the case, he claims as 
the literary progenitors of his romance, Aristophanes, the prime 
Paniagruelist of 'Athens, and Cleanthes, as the middle point and 
representative of Stoicism. And doubtless there was a philosophy 
in the old Athenian comedy and a comedy in the old Stoic philo- 
sophy which may be acknowledged as kindred products, and 
which may be obServSd striking note after note throughout the 
story of Pantagruel* .Ncf person acquainted with both writers 
could fail to be struck by the resemblance between Rabelais and 
Aristophanes in subject, object, tone, and manner. It is a re- 
semblance which sprung from the congenial nature of their minds, 
but which has been rendered mofe conspicuous by a considerable 
amount of direct imitation on the part of the modern writer. 
With respect to Cleanthes, we must observe in the first place that 
Epiebarmus, the earliest of the Greek 6[)mcdiana, was no less 
celebrated as a philosopher than as a poet. His philosophy too 
was of a grave and oicvaled cast, add while his humour was tem- 
pered with profound reflexions on points of moral interest, bis 
education as a physician (for he had this also in common with 
Rabelais) led him naturally to those speculations in cosmogony 
and theology, which formed the basis of nearly every philoso- 
phical system among the Greeks. The philosophy, however, 
which is most likely to recommend itself to the moral satirist is 
that which afterwards matured itself in Stoicism. Some of its 
first germs may indeed be discovert in the characteristic traits of 
the Pythagorean school to which Epiglfarinus belongs*; but it is 
only in the school of Zeno, considered os the complement of 
Cynicism, that the philosopher presenta hin^elf to us as a rigid 
censor, as the ilidwot of the morals of a vicious age, from 

* In the auciorNtn variorum^' lOtS, we And a glimpse of the truth ; Opinor 

autem, fayi the etuthor (p. 200^, mlafpum ck Aruiophant grammatico, Bui 

with the ofiagxti and other leartimg before them, Weicker, in the preface to the trans- 
lation of ‘The Frogs* (p. iv.), of witich we imke some years ago (Q. R., vol. xlir. 
i). 400). and, after him, Jean Paul dtr WVrJe, vol. xli. p. 183), 

nave deliberately entertained the suppoiitiMi that the proverb ad Arittopham htcet-nam 
Ittcubrart refers to the diligence and accuracy of Aristophanes the comtiiian ; and it is, 
therefore, just as likely that Rabelais might IkU into the same error ftomthe same genial 
reelings. .. . - 

which 
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^vhich he stands sternly aloof* Some amount of separatism is 
essential to the character of every satirist. And thus the Komans^ 
whose philosophy was purely practical, considered themselves as 
steadings in one of two relations to the world around them — they 
either submitted to its influence^ and became the slaves of the 
immediately present, in which case tkeir highest flights of satire 
were good-humoured, self-oOndemning raillery^ like that of 
Horace; or, becoming citizens of some Utopia of their own ima- 
gination, they Imughtily r^UukeeJ their contemj5oraries, like Cato, 
orwrote bitter and unsparing satire, like Persius. The one method 
was Epicureanism, the child of the Cyrcnaic schohl of Aristippus ; 
the other was Stoicism, the legitimate oflspring of the Cynicism 
of > Antisthenes ; and into one or other of these channels flowed 
the whole stream of Roman philosophy. Now it cannot be 
doubted Jji)dhich of these two would find favour Ivilh the Christian 
world. Ej^icureanism was condemiictl, nof less by the whole 
spirit of tlie new religion than by the open utterances of the * 
Ajmstles ; and Stoicism' became, at a very early period, the hand- 
maid atid exponent of the viewg of the more austere professors of 
the Faith. I'he most vigorous teachers of the schools wfere to all 
intents and purposes Stoics; and at tlm revival of letters the name 
fbund.favour with Protestaats and Romanists alike. One of the 
latter, himself in soin^ sort a Pantagruelist, has not hesitated to 
derive the doctrines of Zeno bjfvii direct descent from the pages of 
Holy Writ. ^No pudieron verdades tan (ksnudas del mundo/ 
sajrs Quevedo,* ' cogersrfliinpias de la tiefra y polvo, de oira fuenlc 
qne de las Sagradas Lctras. Y oso tambien afirmar, que sc 
derivan del Libro sagrado de Job, trasladadas en j^eceptos de 
sus acetones y palabras literal mente.’ And with regard to Rabe- 
lais in particular, we cannot help thinking that he had sufficient 
self-consciousness to be aware that it was and must have been a 
spirit of Stoicism which placed him in an antagonism to the’ world 
around him, and which dKsguised under a domino of broad, 
grotesque,' and Aristophanir. humour. 

Nay more, we believe that there is no true Pantao^ruelism 
without jftome philosophy of this kind at the root of ft. We 
have defined the term already— we ntust add that the origin of 
Pantagruelism is ^ strong feeling of* superiority to the world 
around us; and that buffoonery is its usual cloak, because self- 
degradation is the opposite pole to that assumption j|>ujperiority 
tvhich it i# the writer's main object to conceal. Hi^iW’po)se is 
always the exposure of some sort or other of cant ; and in an a»Tc 
country where that most infqptious of social diseases has be- 
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come widely spread, the only safe course is to make an alliance 
between his wit, which might have been admired, but might also 
have been disliked, and some form or other of humour, which is 
received with a laugh of self-approbation, and not with the painful 
sense of inferiority, or the still more painful one of frar*^ * 

‘ Wit/ as Goldsmith neatly says, ‘ raises human nature above its level ; 
humour acts a contrary part, and e(jhajly depresses it. To expect 
exalted humour is a contradiction in tern^. When a thing is wittily 
expressed, all our pleasure turns into*admiration of the artist, who had 
fancy enough to draw the picture. When a thing is humorously 
scribedf our burst of laughter proceeds from a very different cause ; we 
compare the absurdity of the character represented with our own, and 
triumph in our conscious superiority. Thus the pleasure which we 
receive from wut turns on the admiration of another; that which we feel 
from humour, centrel in Ac admiration of ourselves.* * 

Honest Goldsmith’s own experience had well tati^hl him that 
^an indulgence in the humorous is a compromise, more or less, 
of one’s personal dignity. He well knew, however, that in a 
canting and conventional age, whoQ*fer can afford and is w'ilUng.to 
break down the barriers of a false and vicinSs decorum for the 
purpose of introducing the poor Cinderella, Truth, to her fashion- 
able half-sisters. Cant and Politeness, ntust ^o this in a humorous 
form, and must force bis way to the heart through tl^o os rotivndum 
of laughter — he must, in a W’ord, be, a Pr^ntagruelist. 

It is almost cssciftial to the success of this mode of teaching, 
that it should avail itself of some sort tiff allegorical covering. 
Itis dangerous to say, prematurely, ‘ Thou art ^/u?man and on 
the same principle the cloaked sage would not allow it at first 
sight to appear too plain^ that anything in humanity was the . 
object of bis satire. Hence, from the very beginning of litera- 
ture, the actors in the allegorical extravaganza of the moral teacher 
liave borne the forms of lower animals ; and sometimes even trees, 
or the works of human art, have been at^itled into th<v dtamatis 
personsp. Not to speak of the innumefablc apologues and fables 
of the East, we find in the papyrus rolls of Egypt satirical catica- 
lures perfectly analogous t^ those of H. B., sn which animals of 
different kinds act the part of human beingsf. In one at Turin a 
scene is represented whicli would almost serve as an illustration 
of • Reynard tba Fox,’ and in another, preserved in the British 
have an ass and a lion playing at chess, and a 
wolf, a Hjl^scna, and a tiger •marching upright as herdsmen and 
travellers. (See Lepsius, Urkundeny Tafcl xxiii.) Some sucli 
caricature would be "a pictorial ^representation of Rabelais’ tale 
of the lion and the fox (II. c. 15) ; ^d the Batrachomyotmehia, 

^ ^ 
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no less than the Animali Parlardi of Casti> is a translation 
into writing of some ^ Brute- Epos/ which might have appeared 
as a series of caricatures. There are, indeed,, certain states 
of the public mind in Vhich Pantagruelism would not be to- 
lerated, save in its pictorial foiin ; and even when the scornful 
indignation of genius has allowed hself an articulate utterance, 
We find occasionally by tb;? side of the work a set of cari- 
catures which venture u^on references more distinctly personal 
than any which are attempted in the writing itself. Thus 
Rabelais himself left for publication after his death a series of 
caricatures under the title of ' Songes drolatiques de PantSigruel,’ 
wlfich could hardly have appeared in his lifetime without pro- 
ducing some results unfavourable to his personal comfort. And 
yet, perhaps, Holbein’s ^ Dance of Dea^ ’ piay have originally 
suggestfiji to him the safety of confining satire to a similar 
pictorial effort. The same is the ca*se in our times. Gillray’s 
prints are more violent and pointed in .their personalities than' 
the volumes of the Anti- Jacobin,’ with which we take care to 
bind them up ; and the most distinct satire in ^ Punch ’ is always 
given in his largenifcaricatures — such as that of ^ John not strong 
enough for the place / or the British Lion smoking his pipe in 
view of M. de Joinville’s fleet. Perhaps it is no slight confirma- 
tion of our views, at tnis very time, that the travelled Muscovite, 
in Griboiedof’s ^ Misfprtunp of Genius/ is found expressing 
himself thus : ' I should have devoted myself to fable ; I am^ pas- 
sionately fond of fable — nothing but satires on lions and eagles. 
People may call them animals, but they are Czars for all that.^ 
Aristophanes availed himself of the old comedy as supplying 
both the advantages to which we hav^ referred ; for it cannot be 
doubted that his plays in their most dangerous pranks adopt 
the double cloak of the ‘ Brute- Epos’ and the pictorial caricature. 
His choruses, which deliver^to the sovereign people of Athens 
lectures puch as even P<ericles might have feared to give them, 
are mostly disguised in f<ftms representing either lower animals 
or the fleeting phantasmagoria of the imagination. Mounted 
horsemen, with more of the equine than the human in their com-#- 
position, support the daring attack on^ Cleon ; wasps satirise the 
love of litigation ; clouds unveil the mischievous sophistries of the 
literary and philosophising party ; a band of frogs introduces the 
Quixotic Bacchus to a band of initiated ghosts ^ and coveys of 
gaping birds chirp and ‘twitter around Messrs. Abator and Hope- 
^od. Nor can the reader fail to observe how carefully the 
liardest , sayings of these choruses are connected with the plot of 
piece, and with the character of the animals or fanciful beings 
which compose it, so that in every case# the authc.- may fall back 
upon the ^ Pickwickian Sense,’ Again, with regard to his adoption 
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of the pictorial caricature, it will be remarked that although So- 
crates is introduced by name in ^ The Clouds,’ the Aoyor lUtzio^ 
and the Aoyor aJixor, which probably, were masks indicating 
Aristides and Thrasymachus, are not addressed by the names of 
those personages ; and that Cledn, the hero of ' The Knights,’ is 
always called ^the PaphlagoAian Hide-seller,’ never addressed by 
the demagogue’s real name. ^ ThJise, and other instances were 
tantamount to walking and acting — to be known by tho 

likeness, even though they wore n6 mask • — 

TfauTtDQ ye 

yviOffOiitrerai' ro yap dtarpoy ce^ioy. — Equites^ 233 . 

Moreover, the construction of all the plays of Aristophanes was 
identical with that of the first-rate caricature — they are all alle- 
gorical extravaganaas. » Not only are the happiest strokes of wit 
little else than jokes ugrovotav, but the plays are t^reughout 
^vTTovoiat in the widest sense of the word (see Ruhnken’s Timeeus, 
p. 200). As we cannot hope to see Aristophanes restored to the 
stage, though Sophocles has, after a fashion, resumed his buskins. 
We should be truly glad to see the next best thing — a series of 
illustrations of his comedies — say ^The Knig|hts,’ or ^The Peace’ 
— by an artist of real skill and real humour ; he must be a better 
draughtsman than Retzsch, and less formal than Flaxman; he 
must have the fun of a caricaturist, and the feelings of a poet ; 
like JH. B., he must Jje able to preserve an identity of face in the 
leading characters, but he must be able at the same time to sport 
with an unlimited variety of attitudes and groupings. There is an 
artist among us who too often mistakes his own calling, but who 
could do all this — Maclise ; and if it were done, Aristophanes 
would be restored to the only stage which he could occupy in the 
nineteenth century. 

We do not forget, however, that our present concern is not 
so much with the outward form of»the Aristophanic comedy as 
with its intrinsic Pantagruelism ; nor^ So we hesitate' to assert 
that as th6re has been hardly any species of cant in modem 
times which had not its prototype at Athens in the days of Aris- 
' tophanes, so this great poet is the forerunner of all the Panta- 
gruelists, who have since bis time attacked the cant of their own 
age and country. He attacked military cant in ^ The Acharnians/ 
^The Lysistrata,’ and ^The Peace;* the cant of demagogues in 
^ The Knights ’ and ' Wasps the cant of the middle-^class re- 
formers in ' The Cloiids ;’ the cant* of iJtopian philosophers in 
* The Ecclesiozusas,’ and the amt of quack-worshippers every- 
where. The journey of Bacchus and his Sanchd-Xantfiias anti- 
cipates the literary Pantagruelism of Cervantes, and the ‘ Plutus ’ 
in an overture ^o some of the best compositions of Jean Paul. 

I 2 Even 
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Even at this time of day it may seem strange to some that 
we should describe the 'Clouds* as an attempt to cry down 
the cant and quackery of the middle-class reformers at Athens. 
Most true, indeed, it is, that all educated men are deeply in- 
debted to Socrates, — though notj perhaps, so much for what he 
did as for what he induced others t(? attempt. But our conven- 
tional reverence for his naipe^ust not blind us to the relation in 
which he stood to the mos^ mischievous of the factions which dis- 
tressed his native city — the Girondists, as we may call them, of 
tJie revolutionary party there. It is his death which has given rise 
to such a discrepancy of opinion respecting him ; the unsuccessful 
general who falls on the field of battle becomes by that circum- 
stance alone a hero ; sometimes his defeat is forgotten ; sometimes 
it is called a victory. We are sure that the deaths of Epaminondas 
and Sir^Jyhn Moore have materially qualifiied the opinion which 
we should otherwise have entertained of flic battles of Mantineia 
and Coruna. So with Socrates ; he is the martyr philosopher — the 
victim of intellectual freedom. We all know what blasphemy 
Rousseau and others have written on this subject. Now it is 
impossible to understand the death of Socrates without a strict 
reference to the history of the times in which he lived. We 
believe the case to have stood thus. A great change was intro- 
duced into the Athenian character by Pericles, who was a disciple 
of the philosophical speculator Anaxagoras. We shall best^cba- 
racterise this change by saying that it consisted in the rise of the 
class of xceXoixayadoi — that is (according to the Athenian meaning 
of the phrase) of those who were for lodging power with an 
aristocracy, not of birth and wealth, but of talent. In this state 
of things great influence was exercised by the Sophists, jiar excel- 
lence the men of claims resting on intellectual accomplishment ; 
and almost every educated man subsequent to Pericles was opposed 
to the old established demo<;racy either from selfish motives or 
on theorelscal grounds. We may predicate this distinctly of Critias, 
Antiphon, Thucydides, Alcibiades, and Sophocles. As for Eu- 
ripides and Socrates, they were considered as fellow- workers in a 
movement for the ‘exaltation of the cmiddle class, and as pure 
Sophists (See Aristoph. Ran, 771, and^sch. c. Timarch. p. 24). 
Aristophanes was the great solitary exception to this tendency 
on the part of literary men at Athens ; hence his antagonism to 
Euripides and Socrates, who, although they would never have 
favoured the establishment of a pure oligarchy, and were rather 
for the 5000 than for the 400 or the 30, had given earlier 
indications tharrany others of their wish to place the xaXoiXjtyaOoi 
above the Demus. In one of his most patriotic tragedies Euripides 
had ventured to put into the mouth of Theseus thf& words — 
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Tpiiov CE [Jioipwp ij ’r /Ufecrw tnoi^Ei TraXeic.—SuppL 244. 

And Theramenes, who, if he had been a consistent politician, 
might have brought these views to a practical experiment, Avas 
certainly a favourer of middle measures. We have no doubt then 
that Aristophanes looked upon Socrates as a mischievous advocate 
of the cant of the middle-class reformers, to whom he attributed 
hypocrisy and selfishness, the usual ^uijlities of the talking patrons 
of theoretical changes ; and if wc are, right in supposing that a 
sort of Stoicism — not that which A^as positively developed by Zeno, 
but that Avhich is practically adopted by all men of genins and 
sincerity in a vicious age — if we may suppose that a sort of 
Stoicism is the necessary concomitant of true Pantagruelism, 
then the feeling of Aristophanes may not have been very 
iliflerent from that which was subsequently expressed by the 
model Stoic of Rome, who used to say that ‘ Socrqjt^;r was a 
loquacious and overbearing person, and endeavoured, as far as 
it Avas possible for him, to get the mastery over his country by 
abolishing established customs, and drawing or bringing over his 
fellow-citizens to opinions contrary to thelaAVs’ (Plutarch, Cato 
Major y c. xxiii,). After all, Ave must remember that the question 
for us is not Avhether Socrates deserved the punishment which he 
incurred, or the rough handling Avhich* he, had some years pre- 
viously received from Aristophanes, but whether our Pantagruel- 
istic,poct sincerely Ijelieved, and on^ grounds Avhich were for him, 
as a conscientious and clear-headed man, sufficient and satisfac- 
tory, that this father of many schools of philosophy Avas a mis- 
chievous character, Avhose Sa*/xoviov Avas as much a piece of cant 
and quackery as the lying spirit of divination possessed by Lucian's 
Alexander, or any other and SAvedenborgian of 

ancient or modern times. If Aristophanes had reasons Avhich we 
must admit to have been sufficient for a contemporary, who could 
not estimate all the important consequences which might one day 
flow from the doctrines of Socrates, anc>Avho was bred* up in the 
belief that toleration is a coAvardly vice ; if he had reasons for 
believing that this was the case, and Avas besides compelled to 
identify Socrates Avith the proceedings of a party which paved the 
Avay for the subversion of the old constitution of Athens, we 
cannot but extol him for acting Avith unshrinking courage on the 
strength of his own convictions, and we willingly recognise in 
‘The Clouds’ the same good heart and the same strong hand 
Avhich cut up Cleon ‘into slu)e-soles»for the knights’ (^cA, 300). 

The same remarks are applicable to Lucian, Avho differs from 
Aristophanes more in the outward form of his* Avorks than in 
spirit and intention. The absence of any assumption of buf- 
foonery as a d*isguise will prevent us from classing the satirist 
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of Samosata among Pantagruellsts, properly so called. He lived 
in days when the current was running strong against heathen 
cantj when there was noUenough of respect for paganism to make 
the old rags worth fighting for, and when, if quackery abounded, 
it led the life of the hare, the nfost j)rolific, indeed, but the most 
timid of all animals, made to be hounded across the open fields 
and in the eyes of the world. Lucian has had hard measure 
dealt out to him because did not take sufficient pains to dis- 
criminate between Christianity lind its rivals — the multitudinous 
forms of heathenism. We think that great excuses should be 
made for a man who had such scanty opportunities for learning 
the truth, and who saw everywhere throughout the Roman empire 
the beginnings of that mystification of Christianity, which after- 
wards massed itself in the great phenomenon »f popery. We be- 
lieve, irm^word, that Lucian was activated by a sincere hatred of 
shams — that he took what he thought the best means in his power for 
crying them down — and that if he has pushed the chace too far, and 
occasionally done more damage to the farmer than to the vermin, 
we would make him such allowances as are due to the enthu- 
siastic huntsman who is carried away by the spirit of his sport. 

The difference between modern and ancient Pantagruelism does 
not consist in the greater grotesqueness of the former; in this 
respect Aristophanes leaves all competition far behind. The 
difference springs from* the* characteristic^ distinction between 
ancient and modern history in general ; from this, namely> that 
between the downfall of the Roman empire of the West and the 
Reformation, Europe was suffering in various Qiodcs and in 
various degrees from a loss of the literary culture of Heathen- 
dom, and was repressed in all its intellectual strivings by tlie 
dominant influence of a Church which had entered upon an 
alliance offensive and defensive with Mammon. So then, the 
one prevalent cant, in the period to which we refer, was the 
cant of pfiestcraft — the (Vqe great sham, quackery, and unreality 
was the assumed right of popery to enslave the individual 
conscience, and to cramp the individual intellect. The dread 
of ecclesiastical censure which wa^ universally felt, the real 
power of the Church in every separate nation, and the readi- 
ness with which the arm of temporal power, so often in its 
turn befriended by the Church, was stretched out to Confirm 
and extend the authority of its .influential and important 
ally; all these together checked the development of know- 
ledge and genius among the lai^y, and, at all events, made it 
dangerous to sp*eak too plainly of the rampant hypocrisy of the 
day. If, then, any one felt it necessary to make an attack upon 
the prevalent cant— -and genius has an ^instinctivfr hatred of all 
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that is false^he would feel himself driven into some sort or 
other of Pantagruelism. His own safety would prescribe the alle- 
gorical covering — his audience^ mainly the less educated laity, 
would tolerate, if they did not positively exact, some amount of 
coarse buffoonery, and the author, conscious of his superiority in 
truthfulness and knowledge* to the world around him, and esper 
daily to that dominant class which ke sought to attack, would be 
well content to wear motley for the nonce. Indeed, we conceive 
that the court-fool or jester wasdiim&lf a very important modi- 
fication of the Pantagruelist. Anxiety to hear the truth, coupled 
with a wish to represent it as folly, is the real causation of epurt- 
jesters. Sydney foolometer was to serve as a test of -the 

opinions of the ordinary men who constitute the great majority in 
every society ; the/oolpmeter of a European king in the middle 
ages was employed t (2 mark the temperature of the public^mind in 
an age of hypocrisy and terrorism — to enable the ruldr to ascer- 
tain the thoughts which floated on the upper surface of social life, 
but to which men dared not giVe an unqualified and distinct utter- 
ance. To know the truth and tp be able to call it folly is a 
necessary qualification for those w*ho would rule by cant. It was, 
indeed, a part of the policy of the Romish Church to encourage 
the Feasts of Fools and other outbreaks of popular humour, in 
which popes and priests were ridiculed ad 'libitum ; for the watch- 
ful guardians of the Spotless Ilin^ weje thus enabled to attend 
the antepasts of uncfbveloped heresies, which were not likely to be 
very dangerous so long as they could be represented as the out- 
pourings of drunkenness or idiocy. We have now before us a 
splendidly illuminated MS. psalter of the early part of the four- 
teenth century, in which the beginning of the 53rd Psalm, ^ Dixit 
insipiens in corde suo: Non est Deus,* is illustrated by a minia- 
ture, in which David is represented as seated in his kingly robes, 
while a court-fool, of most idiotic countenance, and fully equipped 
with an asinine crest, and a clapper by^vay of bauble,, is dancing 
before him and pointing up to he&ven, as if anything, even 
atheism, might be expected from the chartered folly of a pro- 
fessed jester, and might bet tolerated becausedt was understood to 
be meaningless. 

Of course the case became materially different when the satire 
grew serious and pointed, and when there was no putting it off as 
a jest. When the laugh, was all against himself, and the alle- 
gorical satirist was admiredT instead^ of being despised, the Priest 
grew angry, and duly committed to the care of the Evil One the 
too plain utterances of the j^opular appreciation of his craft. 
Thcr^ are as few of the pranks of folly in the biting satire of 
Reynard the^ox as in the solemn comedy of Dante; and the 
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clergy was as little likely to mistake the object of the former as 
they were to overlook the spirito antipapale of the latter. In 
regard to Reynard, we cannot do better than quote a passage or 
two from Mr. Naylor’s Introduction to his ingenious and spirited 
version of the poem : — • 

‘ Pleasant is it to learn how in those Jays the Priests (good souls !), 
pro salute animcp^ anathematisetf and embargoed the favourite efl’usions 
of the lower orders of their flocks, as TeufelsUeder (carmina diabolica)^ 
and caused them to be interdicted ms the corrupters of morals and ihe 
undcrniincrs of religion and the state. The Church’s canticles stood 
no chance against these profane ditties. No wonder that the Superiors 
of religious houses prohibited their communities (particularly the nuns, 
wc are told) from all 'seductive indulgence in these dangerous delights 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, nor that they should have dis- 
couraged their dissemination amongst the pcdplc So soon as they had 
caught lip ^he satirical spirit of these C4Jmposkions, and pointed the 
finger of ridicule at ruling powers in the persons of Duke Reinhard of 
Lothringen, and Count Isengrim of Austria— the originals, if tradition 
speak truly, of the chief characters of oiir epic.’ — pp. 20, 21. 

With respect to Reynard the*Fox in particular — 

‘Mr. D’lsracli has affirmed the simple truth in his delineatioti of it 
as an exquisite satire on the.vices of priests, the devices of courtiers, 
and not sparing majesty kself. . . • . The Church and the Law are 
the great stumbling-blocks here, and their abuses arc dragged into open 

day What need to ascribe to the poet any other aim than 

that of enunciating this great secret of mundane success — the knowledge 
of the weak side of the world around us, and tlie exposition of the 
golden rule by which that knowledge is .'done made available — namely, 
to play upon it without remorse, as the great essential to the attainment 
of all selfish ends?’ — pp. 40-48. 

On the often discussed subject of the Divina Commedia, we 
shall merely say that we greatly wonder at the view taken of its 
structure by so acute a critic as Coleridge. He tells us that the 
Divina Coyfimedia is a sy^ein*of moral, political, and theological 
truths, with arbitrary personal exemplifications, which arc not, 
he thinks, allegorical. He does not even, he says, feel convinced 
that the punishments In the Inferno jire strictly allegorical, but 
rather takes them to have been, in Dante’s mind, ' ywasi-allegori- 
rical, or conceived in analogy to pure allegory.’ (Bemains, i. 
p. 157.) Now we are disposed to regard Dantes great work 
as not only a complete allegory, but a| so unniistakeably allego- 
rical, that this, together with absence of all humour, remove s 
it from the category of Pantagruelism. Dante did not intend his 
work to appear in his lifetime, otherwise he would have found it 
necessary to cloak its political and personal allusions under a 
somewhat thicker covering— but there i^ neverthnJess allegory, 
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and enough of it. And as for some of the punishments in 
the Inferno, it may be said, in the words which Heraclides of 
Pontus uses when he commences his investigations into the hidden 
meaning of Homer s poems, * if they contain no allegory they are 
impious throughout.’ It so lAppens that Dante has himself 
applied the epithet allegoricail to his own poems. He tells us in 
his Convito {Trattato ii.), that his pooms have always two signi- 
fications, one literal, the other allegorical : and after discussing 
the literal meaning of one of the Canzoni, he proceeds thus 
(c. 13): ^poiche la lilterale scnlenza e sufficienteinente dimos' 
irata, e da procedere alia sposizionc alleyorica e vera.^ 
deduce from the same Trattato the real design of the Divina 
Commedia. Having lost Beatrice, the object on which all his 
.affections centered,* he Jooked around for consolation, which he 
could find nowhere but in philosophy : to this study then he 
applied himself so diligently that it engrossed all his thoughts, 
and became a sort of representative of his Beatrice. Romeo, in 
his querulous despair, exclaims : — 

* Hang*up philosophy ! 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 

It helps not, it prevails not;* talk no more!’ 

But Dante, in the same Verona, found not merely an adequate 
hut an apt suI)stitutc^for his lost love in*the religious stoicism of 
the day. According to the Schoolmen, Philosophy dwelt with 
Cod in the highest heaven, and there also was the abode of his 
Sainted Beatrice. When, therefore, after j^assing through the 
troubles and trials of active life, which he has allegorized in the 
Inferno and Purgatorio, he had .at length arrived .it the sublime 
study of philosophy, he allegorized this also undej the form of 
the lost fair one whose substitute on earth it was : and as lite- 
lature and political wisdom, under# the form of Virgil, guided 
him through the outward probations of Ms life, so plJilosophy, 
his Beatrice, initiated him into the sublime mysteries of the 
scholastic Theology. It will be rccollecled that although Dante 
cannot be called a Panlagfuelist, yet bis object was not very 
different from that of R.abelais. He w'as devotedly attached to 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, but had no respect for the 
manner in wliich these doctrines were carried out, and in his stern 
way he preached against those quackeries and shams at w^hicli 
others were content to laugh. HiS personal misfortunes, his 
rank, and his peculiar education^ all contributed to prevent him 
from indulging in any coarse or extravagant huihour ; but the 
grave irony which pervades his poem, and the occasional touches 
of satiric powet which meet with here and there, will not 
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allow us to exclude him altogether from the class in which we 
place the allegorist of Chinon. At any rate it must be admitted 
that as the more open ridicule of Pulci, and the delicate irony of 
Ariosto^ paved the way for the Pantagruelism with which Cer- 
vantes afterwards exposed the quackery of the romance writers, 
so in the same seventeenth epntury, and in the same country, the 
spirit of Dante was revived with humoristic accompaniments in 
the Visions of Quevedo. , 

It would perhaps be not very easy to determine whether the 
greater which sprung from a growing diffusion of literary 

culture among fhe laity did more to produce the Reformation, or 
whether the Refoftnation itself was the cause of that greater 
freedom of speech which began to develop itself about the same 
epoch. Perhaps we shall not be very far from the truth if wc 
say thal-*'as the intellectual emancipation of the laity was one great 
result of the Reformation — the greater wish on the part of the 
real scholars of the rising order to address themselves to the laity 
and to depreciate the literary pretensionsof their ecclesiastical haters 
and censors, would manifest itself as a tendency before the change had 
taken place, and as a natural result after the new forms had estab- 
lished themselves. At any rate it is observable that while there is a 
great resemblance between the style and tone of Skelton and Rabe- 
lais, who wrote in Catholic England and France, there is humour 
equally broad in Hutteil and* Latimer, the I^ight and the Bishop, 
who wrote when there was little fear that the doctrines of Luther 
and Melancthon would not take root and bejir fruit in Germany 
and England. And there can belittle doubt that there is one and 
the same cause for both phenomena — namely, the wish to appeal 
to the laity, to be read by laymen, and to minister to their increas- 
ing intelligeiice. With regard to Skelton and Rabelais, it has 
been observed by Mr. Hallain how like they are in their comic 
humour and voluble jargon of words. ^ Few English writers/ 
he says (Lit, of Europe/i, p. *^33), ^corne nearer in this respect 
to Rabelais, whom Skelton preceded.’ But we doubt if any 
one has yet done,, adequate justice to the contributions which 
Skelton made to the raw material bf the English language, or 
rated at their value his merits as a political satirist. A certain 
shrewd Professor of the University of Cambridge was once asked 
in our hearing whether Shakspeare or Milton had the greater 
command of the English language^ He replied, briefly enough, 

^ Shakspeare could have flanged Milton into a ditch in five 
minutes.’ It is this volubility ^hich constitutes the leading cha- 
racteristic of Rabelais ; and we think that Skelton, Shakspeare, 
Congreve, and Swift — and these alone — were bis equals in their 
use of an instrument of Pantagruelism oT no little f^lue in breaking 
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down the pedantries of a formal style. These, and a world of 
modish prettinesses besides, must be driven from the field by 
certain unrestrained and genuine utterances of the mother-tongue, 
and the victory always redounds to the advantage of a country’s 
literature, which cannot thrive without a racy, idiomatic form of 
speech. ^ 

As a greater diffusion of learnings was intimately connected 
with the movement which resulted in riie Reformation, it is not a 
surprising fact that the* Pantagruelistic writers who continued 
that movement should have been conspicuously men of learning. 
Quevedo and Cervantes were such ; and Butler, though he may 
have borrowed his contrast of the Presby teriafi J ustice and his In- 
dependent Squire from the antagonism between Quixote and 
Sancho, was indebted, ^n the main, to his own stores of copious 
and original eruditiont Svvi/t, though he may have derivecl some 
hints from Lucian’s *Vera Historia,’ from Bergerac’s Ro- 
mances, and generally from Rabelais, w'as at once an original 
and a learned man. That he was not accurate in the minute 
details of scholarship may be admitted; but his reading was 
most extensive, and no one can peruse the 'Tale of a Tub’ or 
' Gulliver ^ without feeling that he lias.to do with one who wears 
the* mantle of Rabelais — becjiuse it fits him. With regard to 
' Gulliver,’ his most popular work, we cannot but think that he had 
some hope of mystifying the public/ like* Miss Porter in a novel 
which we examined some years ago. (Q. i?., vol. xlviii.) We 
have seen the first edition, which has a portrait of Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver, and is in all respects fitted out with maps 
and charts like a regular Dampier. Lucian, on the contrary, pre- 
faces his voyage with an unfolding of his plan and objects ; and 
Bergerac never assumes any tone beyond that of , the romance 
writer. With respect to Sterne, Johnson would never have 
thought of distinguishing any period of his life, though he did 
one of Swift’s, as 'the time when his Reading was fresh in bis 
head.’ He was never a learned man, and never pretended 
to the title. He availed himself, at secondl|and, of the stores 
of Burton and others, without any wish, as we believe, to 
claim them as his own, and without any thought that it was 
necessary to acknowledge his obligations. Nor are we among 
the number of those who w^ld seek to clog the wheels of 
genius with such impedimer\ts. The really original man is re- 
cognised as such by his contemporaries and by posterity: and, 
as we believe that all great mei^are, by the nature of the case, 
eclectics, we shall always be glad to leave it to oTbscure pedants 
to indicate in foot-notes or otherwise, how much of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Swift, Sterne, Scott, and other original writers is to be found 
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ill the pages of their immeasurably inferior predecessors. Writing 
in the eighteenth century, Sterne did not feel himself particularly 
called upon to conceal- his designs. There is no mysterious 
allegory: on the contrary, he has in one^short sentence admitted 
us behind the scenes. He sayS ( Tristram Shandy, i. p. 359) : 
^ Everything in this world is big witli jest, and has wit in it, and 
instruction too — if we can but find it out.’ If he occasionally felt 
that there Avas in fact tzq step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous — between pathos and humour — it was because his 
principles were none of the soundest, and because he sometimes 
confused between cant and virtue. Aristotle has well said that 
those 'who are in a vicious extreme mistake the golden mean of 
virtue for the opposite extreme of vice. We think this was some- 
times the case with the author of the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ — that 
it was Mmost always the case with Vpltalra, and on this account 
more than any other we should hesitate to admit ‘ Candide ’ into the 
Pantagruelistic school. It is unnecessary to observe that the rivals, 
Hogarth and Churchill, the caricaturist and satirist of the eighteenth 
century, are not to be referred the class of which we are speak- 
ing. Jean Paul, with bis great moral object, his unflinching 
opposition to the cant of the Avorld, his genuine and ever-flashing 
humour, and the all- but allegorical guise in which his fictions arc 
enveloped, exhibits himself as a fully developed Pantagruelist. 
The Bacchanalian huenoun in which he revels — sometimes 
amounting to self-abasement — may be traced back to the humble 
poverty of his origin, and to those habits, it may be, which spring 
from the alternation between positive want of means and a ready 
expenditure of money unexpectedly acquired. But Ave are not on 
that account the less disposed to discover in Jean Paul a great moral 
teacher, Avhose influence is growing, and who, when translated 
into some intelligible European language, may produce greater 
and better elTccts than eithcrJSchelling or Hegel. As we hope to 
return to* Richter on soHn^ future opportunity, we think it better 
at present to say nothing than little on this rich literary subject. 

With the exception of Jean Paul’s fictions, the Germans have 
not distinguished themselves by many contributions to Panta- 
gruelism. Perhaps the most con^plete piece of Tristram 
Shandyism which they have produced is to be found in Kprtuin’s 
‘ Jobsiade,’ the sixth edition of wjjfich is now before us. This is, 
as the title announces, a ‘comico-grotesque heroic poem in three 
parts,’ detailing the historjfof a sort of German hedge-priest. 
It is written in unjifortn doggrc],^of which the following specimen 
ahall suffice. It refers to the examination for Holy Orders of the 
hero, Hieronymus Jobs, which is represented in the? title-page of 
the work. (p. 81.) • ^ 
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* Der Herr Inspektor machte dm Anfang-^ * The Iiispecior thus begins the fray — 
{Hi/siete viermal mil starkem Klang, (He coughs four times as loud as he may, 

Sdinhuzte und raiisperte aucli viermal sick He siiuflles four times, and hems and haws, 

l/ndfragte, indem er den Bauch si rich) : And dov^ii his waistcoat his right hand 

draws) : 

Ich ah zetilichen pro icm'pore Inspektor f * I, as pro tempore Inspector, 

Und der hiesigen Geistlichkeit Dtreklor^ And of the clergy hcie Director, 

Frage Sie: Quid sit Episcopus? ” A&^c you, Quid sit Episcopus? ** 

AUhald antwortete Hieronimus: At on€fe replied Hieronymus : 

*• Em Bischof w/, wie ich denke^ ' A Bishop is, Sir, as I think, 

/wi sehr angenehmes Oetrdnke * A very agieeable sort of drink 

Aus rotbem IVeiny Zucker^ und Pomeran% Of port-wine, sugar, and oiange-juice, — 
zensd^t. To warm and strengthen of capital use.” 

Und wiirmet und sturket mit grosser 
Kra/tr 

Ueber diese Antwort des Kandidalen On this reply of the candidate Jobs, 
Jobies^ ^ ^ Ensued a general shaking of nobi» ; 

Geschah atlgemeines Schutte/n des Kopfes^ The Inspector said the first heuy! hem! 

Der Inspektor sprach zuerst Ifbm ’ liem I Then the others secundum di'dtnem. 

Drauf die Andern secundum ordTiiiem. 

Nun hub der Assessor an zti fragen : The Assessor then took up the task, 

Herr Hieronimus, ihim Sie rnir sagen Witii : ‘‘ Mr. Jeroin, allow me to ask 

H er die Apostel gewesen sind ? A^'ho the blcsseil Apostles were V’ 

Hieronimus antwortete geschwind : • Hieronymus answers quite debonnair : 

‘‘ Apostel nennet man grosse Knige^ “ The Apostles are jugs of a jolly si^jc 

Darin gehet Hem und Bier zur G nuge Whicli mine host with wine and beer 

Auf den Dorfern und sonst heim Schmaus supplies ; 

Trinken die dursligen Bursche daraus.'^ And tlie thirsty undergrads tliereout 

Take their fill at the diinking bout.” 
Ueber diese Antwort, u, s. Oirthis reply, &c.' 

And so the examination proceeds, question and answer alter- 
nately ; and the usual result a la Lord Burleigh. The conclusion 
is, as might be expected, a unanimous vote on the part of the 
Presbytery that they cannot conscientiously 

‘ Then and there, and in such a state, 

Admit Mr. Jobs as a candidate; 

But yet, as the whole nffiyr was ended. 

That the least said was sooncsU mended.’ 

• 

We have not very much to say in praise of this Teutonic 
flight ; nor do we purpose on this occasi^on to criticise in 
detail any recent experiments nearer home. Of Mr. Southey’s 
' Doctor, &c./ it must be felt by all that it is Pantagruelistic rather 
in intention and in outward form than in the spirit and by virtue of 
an inward necessity. It is nut directed against any prevailing 
cant, and the author does not^ippear to be very anxious for con- 
cealment in any point except that of* his own identification: and 
here his anxiety is so ostcntatiqgs that it defeats its own pur- 
pose. It always appeared to us that the ijiiitation of Rabelais was 
adopted as a thread of connexion on which to connect the multi- 
tudinous outpourings of wcll-stockcd common-jihicc book, and 
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while it is delectably copious in learning in this kind, the humour of 
the book is too often meagre and childish. Nothing can be 
poorer than the riddle of the four deltas in the title-page, or the 
cacographic concealment of Q. in the comer as Kewinthekawemer. 
His collection, too, of the initial syllables of the names of his 
friends seems to us a very ynnecessary piece of absurdity ; and 
as for the indecencies, where he is indecent, he seems to have 
forgotten the only justificaiion for their appearance in Rabelais — 
namely, that ^ Rabelais had no mode of speaking the truth in 
those days but in such a form as this : and that however little we 
may be able to say of its manners, the morality of his work is of 
the most refined and exalted kind/ (Coleridge, Table Talk, i. 
pp. 177,8.)* \ 

Mr. Carlyle, on the other hatrd, seems to «s entitled to assert 
for hilhsslf in no small measure botli the feelings and the func' 
tions of a Pantagruelist. . His Sartor ttesartus (in our opinion 
the most original of his works) is an attack, not uj)on some par- 
ticular species of cant, but upon cant as a species. It is instinct 
with the most genial humour f^its morality is kindly and compre- 
hensive; and, as far as the are concerned, we do not 

know where to look for truer philosophy. I’hat details may have 
been suggested by a continual study of Richter and Gcethe we 
can well believe, but nothing can induce us to believe that such 
a book is not the genuine utterance of the^elf-built convictions 
of a thinking mind. That Mr. Carlyle is only rather too fond of 
proclaiming his antagonism to cant is sufficiently known — but he 
does so in a striking passage in his last work, on which we feel 
it due to ourselves as admirers of Pantagruelism in general, and 
as critics not unfriendly to Mr. Carlyle, to make a few passing 
observations. Speaking of the Restoration, and of the subse- 
quent history of England, Mr. Carlyle has expressed himself as 
follows :--r(C'ro7nice//, iii. p. 436, 2nd edit.) 

‘ Amid the general wreck of things, all Government threatening now 
to become impossible, the Reminiscence of Royalty rose again, ‘‘ Let 
us take refuge in the Past, the Future is not possible P — and Major-Gene- 
ral Monk came across the Tweed at Coldstream, with results which are 
well known. Results which we will not quarrel with, very mournful as 
they have been ! If it please Heaven, then, two hundred years of uni- 
versal cant in speech, with so much of cotton-spinning, coal-boring, 
commercing, and other valuable sincerity of work going on the while, 


♦ The sixth voliyne, recently edited by Mr. Southey's son, is rather a selection of 
materials laid up in the author’s pigeon-hoUt, than anything like what he would have 
produced from those materials. At the same time we shall be ibaiikful for the pro- 

g ised volume vii. No man had a wider range of qyeer reading f^an the late venerated 
lureatO, and whatever he thought worth copying is sure to be worth our attention. 
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shall not be quite lost to us \ Our cant will vanish, our whole baleful 
cunningly-compacted universe of cant, as does a heavy nightmare dream. 
We shall awaken ; and find ourselves in a wprld greatly widened? 

On first reading this passage, we feel that we have here 
rather too large a generalization* That ^cant in speech’ should, 
with the solitary exception* of Mr. Carlyle’s plain-speaking, 
have been ^ universal ’ since the death of Cromwell, is a 
conclusion a little too sweeping for i;s. On further examina* 
tlon, however, we find that tht' hyperbolical paradox before 
us is to be understood with ^ a difference.* The ' two cen- 
turies 3f universal cant in speech ’ are represented in iii., p. 460, 
as ‘ two centuries of Hypocrisia? intimately connected with 
the symbolism Ibf our Monarchical form of Government and our 
Episcopal Church, •ancb springing from a mixture of cowardice 
and love of gain, from whyh we must awake or be awakened. 
We find also that the saFd Cant or Hypocrisia, though it did not 
originate in the Puritanism of the 17th century, by some singular 
opposition between the post hoc and the propter hoc^ naturally and 
inevitably succeeded to it (i* p. 105*)- And yet with some incon- 
sistency we are told (i. p. 445) that the execution of Charles I. 
did there and then inflict a mortal wound upon this cant and 
cloth worship, which ' has gone about incurably sick ever since ; 
and is now at length, in these generations, very rapidly dying. ^ 
From all of which we conclude with some sadness, that Mr. 
(Carlyle having started with a ^ true theory of clothes,’ and a 
righteous hatred of cant and shams, has gradually been led by the 
bias of party feelings to see cant where it does not exist, and to 
be blind to its presence where it is most offensively dominant. 
If there was no cant in Puritanism, Butler’s poem is the foremost 
of all literary shams. Mr. Carlyle may rest assured that all 
his efforts to exaggerate the really great character of Cromwell 
will not gild over the miserable pinchbeck virtue of^the vast 
majority of the English Puritans. are perfectly ready to 

assert that there has been a great, we might add, an increasing 
abundance of cant in this country during the last tw^o hundred 
years; and there is a good reason for this. Cant is a social 
disease, which is calculated to increase as society becomes more 
artificiaL But artificial society is as possible in a democracy 
as in a monarchy, and we appeal to all who have visited 
the United States of America whether there is more of cant, in 
word and deed, in that favoured Republic dr in this besotted land 
of ^ Church-tippets’ and 'King-cloaks.’ To what an extent of 
inconsistency a lyriter may be led* by his prej udices may be seen 
by those w^ can appreciate the enthusiasm with which the author 
of Sartor Mesarius, this Aiemy to ‘ King- cloaks,’ has written of 

the 
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the inauguration of his hero as Lord Protector, wherein the 
‘ robe of purple velvet* is described as 'a really dignified and 
veritable piece of symbolism* ^Cromwelh iii. p. 377). We are 
unable to see how this business transcended in symbolical im- 
port, and in real solemnity, the coronation of Queen Victoria ; 
and if it is necessary to institute a Comparison between those in 
our own time who would ^naintain and those who w'ould abolish 
the outward decencies of pur church and kingdom in regard to 
their comparative sincerity and freedom from cant, we should 
be well content to leave the task to those who are skilled in 
probing the truthfulness of party professions. At all everfts, ' let 
the galled jade wince : our withers are unwrung and Mr. Car- 
lyle, when he has leisure, may do battle with M. Capefigue on 
his peremptory assertion that the spirit«of English Toryism is 
‘ essenVieUement 'patriotique' ^ , 

With regard to Mr. Carlyle’s style-^wc have heard much 
of its afiectation. If it he true that he is an affected writer, 
no one can have any business to claim for him a place among 
the Pantagruelists ; for affectation is itself a cant. But we be- 
lieve that the case is not so. When a man’s power of thinking 
transcends his power of language, a colouring of quaintness and pe- 
dantry will often attach to fiis writings; and if he has convinced him- 
self that the common literary style of his countrymen is used as a 
vehicle for the concealment or inadequate expression of though 1, 
he will be not unlikely to substitute for it*the plain-speaking of 
colloquial intercoui'se, though this should occasionally verge 
towards vulgarity. Hence mannerism ; — but wfe can by no means 
see that mannerism must necessarily be affectation. Sgxne of our 
readers will perhaps be startled by tho assertion we are about 
to make — that Mr, Carlyle’s style is identical in its leading pecu- 
liarities with that of Bishop Andrewes. Perhaps there were 
never two men who were mpre different in the habitual direction 
of their '^thoughts, or *111 their early training, or in the raw 
materials of which their writings are made up. And we fe(d 
certain that the author of Sartor Resartus never read a page of 
the bishop’s writings, otherwise he must have referred to them in 
his Cromwelh We must conclude, then, that these two peculiar 
writers of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries wrote as they 
did from some internal necessity of a similar nature — namely, 
that as Andrewes wished to speak plainly from the pulpit on 
subjects which were involved in 'the wrappings of theological 
learning, his pedantry, quainlness, and slang, "were the results 
of his struggle with the fetters* imposed upon him ; and that the 
same defects 'in the style of the miKlern author were produced 
by a similar wish to shake off the trammels which ne felt to be 
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imposed upon him by the sometimes unmeaning decencies of the 
hishionable mode of writing. It may seem right to give a few 
examples. We have taken the passages almost ad aperturam, 
Botli delight in suggestive thoughts arising from the derivation 
or real meaning of proper names ! — 

‘ It may be well said, Bethl^em Vy never Bethlehem right, had 
never the name truly, till this day this birth, this Bread, was. born and 
brought forth there. Before it was the J^ouse of Bready but of the 
“ bread that perisheth but then of the bread that endureth to ever- 
lasting life.” ’ — Andrewes, vol. i. p. 170 {Anglo-Catholic Library), 

‘ The*Creck of the Mersey gurgles, twice in thestwenty-four hours, 
with eddying brine, clangorous with sea-fowl; and is a Lither-Vooly a 
lazy^ or sullen Pool, no monstrous pitchy city and sea-haven of the 
world ! ’ — Carlyle, Past and Presenty p. 89. 

‘ And this is Citsh^s prayer, like himself : some would have him an 
Ethiopian ; but some hkici, swart fellow, as his name givefh.^An- 
drewes, iv. p. .8. 

‘ At that village, named of the Mud-baths y Saint Amand des Bones, 
matters are still wwse.* — Carlyle, Mevolutiony iii. p. 202. 

They manufacture words at pleasui^e : — 

‘ The very miniminess as 1 may say of it.* — Andrewes, i. p. 160. 

Carlyle has Valet-hood {Past and Present, 116), and its synonym 
F'lunkeyism {passim), as duplicates of ' servility.^ 

They do not hesitate to use the vulgarest Colloquialisms 

‘ She stood and she wept ; and not a tear or two, but she wept a goody 
as we say.* — Andrewes, iii. p. 7. 

‘ An excellent officer ; listens to what you say, answers often by a 
splash of brown juice merely, but punctually does what is doable of it. 
Puddingheaded Hodgson,"^ the Yorkshire captain, is also there; from 
whom perhaps we may glean a rough lucent-point or two^ — Crom- 
vjell, ii. p. 177. 

A pedantic play upon words is of coastant occurrence : -jj- 

* Else there is an aergyy but no energy inpit.*^Andrewes, iii. p. 393. 

* In the way of eulogy and dyslogyy &c. — Carlyle, Misery v. p. 200. 
Similar to this is their etymological punning : — • 

‘ So here is Xirpov and Xarpo>* Xvrpov iu our delivery, and Xarpov in 
our recompense.* — Andrewes, iv. p. 383. 

^ Kdnig (king), anciently Konningy means ken-ning (cunning), or 
which is the same thing, Can-ning.* — Sarihr, p. 257. 

Forcible, but irreverent description of §cripture incidents : — 

^ Out of little Bethlehem came henthat fetched domi great Oolias.’ 
— Andrewes, i. p. 167. • , 

‘ F rom the t^mc of Cain*8 slaying Abel by swift head-breakage? — 
Past and Pfesm^ p,. 177. ^ 
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Al^rupt exclaitiatory sentences : — 

‘A strange kind of love, when for very love to Christ we care not 
how we use Him or carry ©urselves towards him.’— Andrewes, iii. p. 30. 

‘ Veteran men ; men of might and men of war, their faces are as the 
faces of lions, and their feet are swift as the roes upon the mountains ; 
— not beautiful to honourable gentleihen at this moment.’ — Crom^ 
' well^ ii, p. 382. ^ 

Quaint inversions : — 

‘To repair our nature He came, and repair it He did.’ — Andrewes, ii. 
p.2l7. 

* Shriek ye; act^ have they.* — Uevolution^ iii. p. 6(X 
Both are fo^d of the emphatic, demonstrative epexegesis. 

‘ We are so dead and dull when we are ^bou^ it, this business ,^ — 
Andreiwes^ i. p. 437. 

‘It is a strange camera-obscura, the Jieado)' manV — Cromwell^ ii. 

p. 288. 

They are both addicted to quoting, — the Bishop from Latin or 
Greek, Carlyle from German, or French — and they always add 
translations calculated to extend the use of the passage. In the 
careful minuteness of their comparison they are strikingly alike — 
there no point of resemblance — from the name downwards — 
which escapes their notice. See, for example, the elaborate com- 
parison of the hypocrite and the stage-player in Andrewes 
(i. p. 406), or in Carlyle, Ilero-icorship' (p. 358). Let any 
sceptic take up any one of Andrewes’s sermons immediately 
after half an hour's reading of Carlyle — and we make sure of 
a convert. He will agree with us that the description of the 
Bishop's style, as ^ at once striking arfd familiar’ {AngL Cath, 
Libr.fY.p, 6), is fully applicable to our contemporary’s; and, 
for ourselves, in spite of all the quaintness and pedantry with 
which they are both chargcj^le, we read them both Avith much 
more of *pleasure than *iyinoyance. In his ' Cromwell^ in j)arti- 
cular, Mr. Carlyle has exhibited himself as a first-rate artist in 
A department which is naturally alien from the subjects of the 
Bishop’s pen — nainely, in the description of scenery. We have 
not seen better word-painting than, his landscapes of St. Ives 
^ and Dunbar (i. p. 112, ii, p. 199). 
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Art. V . — From Oxford to Rome: and how it fared with some 
who lately made the Journey. By Si Companion Traveller. 
London. 12mo. 1847. 

T he Voice which addresses us in this unquestionUbly striking 
work, is clear as though close *at^ hand^ yet mellow as if it 
sounded from a distance^ and solemn as one issuing from among the 
tombs. It declares itself to be •the voice of one who has over- 
leaped the fearful chasm that separates the actual living systems of 
the Clmrches^of England and Rome, and who has made the late 
but not wholly ineffectual discovery of having been betrayed into 
a portentous error. Not ineffectual, at least for others; for, as it 
seems, this one at ^east^ among the deluded of the last few years, 
pressed in conscience Jby the law of love, which makes Qhnstians 
care for others as for tiicrnselves — has sent back among us, for 
our admonition and instruction, an echo of deep and manifold 
sorrows, the fruit of the ill-considered and ill-starred transition. 

Let us, however, take the dcsciyption of the writer from the 
introduej-ory notice prefixed to the tale : — v 

‘ It is a history which will speak deep meanings only to those before 
whom the course it describes has arisen as a temptation and a snare — 
to them it is addressed. It should be remarked, that it was put together 
;ind prepared for the press in the midst; of strong excitement, and the 
opposite disadvantages •of feeble health, by such a one as its title-page 
indicates. Sxdjsequent revisions have, it is hoped, corrected some 
harshness and some incertitude of language : but should it happen that 
any such remains — should it seem that the writer has been so unhappy 
as to add to, instead of in measure expiating, the sin of rashness and 
impatience, and, it may be, insufficient consideration in past dealings 
with the holiest things — let it incite the reader not to anger or to scorn, 
but to the prayer of charity, for the weakness of one who has made, and 
who has witnessed the course, of which, no mere conjecturer can know 
tlic trial — the course which he who has gone «an never mor^* think as 
he hath thouglit, or be what he hath been again.’’ ’ 

Wc subjoin another of the least indistinct among the shadowy 
and enigmatic passages, in which the personality of the writer falls 
within the reader’s perspective. It relates to the Church of 
England with her services, *and is deserving of regard on its own 
account : — ^ 

‘ Now that we see her far off,, and remember all the way she led us, 
now that we have lost our paternity in h^r for ever, we sit down in the 
strangers’ land «nd weep for the thought of the sweet help she gave us 
to weaii our affections from earthly things, and gather all their strength 
round the glorioles eternal ; in the many days of remembrance of the 
events of our blessed Savioujr’B human history, reminding children 
ever of Jlis wonderful grace and merciful kindness; and in the times 
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set for meditation on the characters of the holy Apostles, when she leads 
them gently to long for, and guides them in eftbrts to attain to, those 
hifish standards of moral vktue, and self-denying charity, and eminent 
spirituality; and her blessed Sabbath services, when we have so ollen 
exclaimed w^i joyous fervour, A day in the courts of the Lord is better 
than a thoiMtud in the palace among princes /*’ when the voice of the 
people was as the sound of maif}'^ waters urging forward to the footstool 
of the Holy One, and they made meek reverence in receiving from His 
appointed minister the pardod and •the blessing supplicated ; those days, 
so hallowed and so hallowing, that after each recurrence of their hours 
we would involuntarily shrink from the returning secularities of, weeks; 
and the continual sacrifice in every city of her dwelling where, in one 
holy house at least, prayer is made for the forgiveness of sin at morning 
and at evening every day, where praise is offered with the voice of 
melody, and they “ sing to the Lord with a msrry^noise and the vest- 
ments^fjter priests, holy garments for glpry and for beauty, white robes, 
signifying that they who minister before the ijord must be pure as He 
is pure ; and the wearers of those vestments, in their moral splendour, 
so often living witnesses in their places of that glorious Shcchinali 
which is the everlasting light ot^ the Heavenly Altar. We remember 
all these tjiings, and we arc sad, *for wc have lost our part in them.’ — 
pp. 226-T: 

Upon one, or rather upon two narratives, which, taken as they 
stand, are probably fictitious, is suspended that record of seejn- 
ingly genuine observation and experience which we are desirous 
to commend to the notiVe of our readers.* The first relates to 
a young clergyman who joins the Church of Home and dies — 
though with fondly reverted eye — within her pale: the other 
to his sister^ who makes her profession of the Romish faith 
under strong domestic pressure, and who also dies, but not 
until having been again received into our communion in Scot- 
land. 

Eustace A a young man endowed with every worldly 

gift, and«:Cvith deep piety, bScoines, at Oxford, the disciple of a 
personage plainly intended for Mr. Newman. Adopting his gene- 
ral views of religion, such as they were supposed many years ago 
to be, and withoutf any doubt of the Catholicity of the English 
Church, or of the obligation to abide with her, Eustace receives 
Holy Orders at the hands of a Bishop, who is represented as 
addressing the newly commissioned pastors in this nervous and 
lofty strain : — 

* Brethren, who are about publicly to take upon you such solemn vows 
ai|d promises, consider the obligations under which thay will place you 
naWf and for ever. You are goinjf to promise before the Church, and 
in. the presen(;e of Her Chief Ministers, to lay aside henceforth the study 
of th^ wc^ld and the flesh ; and that promise oner" m^de .will stand 
agiunst ymi through life : it will rise in condemnation against you when 
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you are fulloioing , though but for a day^ the vanities of the worlds (yr 
loohing hut for an hour on its sinful pleasures. You are going to pro- 
mise to give your faithful diligence in the ministration of the cure and 
charge cofnmitted to you : your own word will condemn you when you 
arc indulging in luxurious ease^ or any other needless gratification of 
the bodily appetite^ or deferring any duty. You are going to ratify 
your belief in all the doctrines of thetChristian Faith; and the angel 
wliu records that solemn pledge will see and note if ever you turn to the 
right hand or the left^ indulging irreverently in speculation^ or even 
listening unnecessarily to the doubt% and disbeliefs of others. Now, 

THEREFORE, WHAT MAN IS HE THAT IS FEARFUL AND PAINT- 

iieartIsi) among you, let him go and return to his place 

‘ You must \^ear the Daily Cross, and conquer the Daily Sin, till you 
become wholly crucified to the world, and are faultless in the eyes of the 
world. Before Goc^it may not be given you to be pure while this life 
lasts; but beware that you cast no stumbling-blocks of conduct in the 
way of His people, “ for ^hej^are the sheep of Christ, which He bought 
with Ilis death, and for whom He shed His blood. The Church and 
Congregation whom you must serve is His spouse, and His body. And 
if it shall happen the same Church, or any member thereof, to take any 
hurt or hindrance by reason of your Aegligence, yc know the greatness 
of the fault, and* also the horrible punishment that will ensue.'' You 
will be placed in the midst of many trials. The more striking (as they 
are called) Misfortunes dT life may indeed be less likely to visit you than 
many of those about you, who are the large proprietorB of life's goods ; 
but they only bear the war and detriment of their commonwealth; you 
must sustain what it slfall be given you to suffer in yours. And take 
])attem in a measure by them and their wisdom, for they are wiser iii 
their generation than the children of light. See to it, my brethren, that 
you do not bear your daily little Cross less bravely than they their crush- 
ing weights of Evil Chances. Keep the true image of this Holy Badge 
ever in your mind; realise it in all your conduct. If yo\||[ do not wear 
this Daily Cross, show me what Cross you profess to wear; what Cross 
it is that you arc promising to take up to-day to follow your Lord with : — 
for, as far as we can see in probability ,^ou will be subjected to no forms 
of fiery trial ; you will not have to seek hiding-places for yodi'selvea and 
for your Rocks in dens and caves and thicS forests from the persecution 
of men. phurches of noble architecture are awaiting your ministrations, 
and congregated multitudes of the Ilefined and the Oourteous will give you 
their soft applause, and the rewards of their pleasant smiles. Then 
beware that ye forget not the Lord your God, and lay not aside His 
Cross, which I|e has laid upon you. In your daily life, in your every 
work, in your most secret thoughts, serve Him under the Shadow of the 
Cross. There are few Great Sjiints of late days. Why is it? Men 
have left off to go up in their daily work, •and in their household thoughts, 
in the ways of the Lord. They have not been earnest and faithful in a 
few things, therefore He will not make them rulers over many things. 

II the world is to be regenerated, my brethren, your part is to be awake, 
knd every man at^his w'ork,iinceatingly, unwaveringly* Now any man 
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THAT IS FEARFUL AND FAINT-HEARTED AMONII YOU, LET HIM GO 
AND RETURN TO HIS PLACE.’ — pp. 12-15. 

Eustace enters with ^i^^rdent 4uvotion upon his labours as a 
curate in a populous parish, and his activity outwards is not less 
complete than his ascetic self-discipline and self-denial. In the 
account of his parochial plans and ‘proceedings there is much 
useful matter ; but by degreel, and in part from his communica- 
tions with an unmarried sister who keeps house for him, he grows 
unsettled. Mr. Ward’s volume, ^The Ideal of a Christian Church,’ 
which is now the mere lumber of our book' stalls, but which once 
acted with considerable power on inflamed and morbid minds, 
figures as a main instrument in their perversion. Extreme mor- 
tification also does its part; and on this subject let us listen 
awhile to our author : — ^ 

* will venture one word of experience : — Fasting, and ex- 

treme fasting, is, without doubt, a great llelp to the clearness of our per- 
ception of purely spiritual things ; it refines devotion and absorbs the 
soul in its high destinies ; but it is not always so desirable where the 
intellect is required to work, and the judgment to act vigorously. Then, 
especially when connected, as it*bommonly is, with some other severe 
mortification, the physical nature often becomes so weakened, that it is 
1)0 longer a fit machine for tjie use of the actiyp spirit ; the organs that 
aid thought being deranged, there is a want of power and completeness 
in the steps of the mind, and often so direct a contrariety between the 
w’ill and the judgment and /he intelligent feeling, as warns us not to act 
precipitately under the influence of the effects oV a discipline which we 
had even adopted as the very means of gaining clearer light and direc- 
tion in our course.’— pp. 109, 110. ♦ 

With excited cravings, and with a judgment thus deprived of 
what we must call its ballast, he travels with a friend, and natu- 
rally betake himself to Italy (p. 114), ‘ t}ie garden of Europe, 
the inheritance and homestead of the Church.’ The st#ps of the 
unhappy process are described, partly through ti^e medium of 
supposed Otters to friends^ in some passages of great interest. 

Eustace and his fellow-traveller, after having decided to join 
the Church of Rome, come home suddenly to vote against the con- 
demnation of Mr. Ward at Oxford — an incident in the tale which 
we hope has no counterpart in the actual history of that pro- 
ceeding. 

Having once ' done homage to the mighty Church,* by general 
submission to her claims, Eustace returns with entire affection 
and unquestioning reliance to Italy,* intending to devote himself 
to a retired and contemplative life. He has created for himself 
a glorious Ideal Church, ‘ withdut spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing.’ He has come to live inwardly so high a life in the Com- 
munion of Saints (p. 133) as almost to realise by^anticipation thtf 
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conditions of the Church triumphant. He has no thought but to 
secure, as his portion here, ^ That clear shining of the light of the 
renewed man, so confidently si^)posed be the .ever^burning 
lamp illuminating a monastic house.’ (p. 173.) 

Leaving him in his noviciate, we turn to his married sister. 
She is represented as the wife of a devout and learned clergyman, 
w ho is not only caught by the stradge contSigion lately prevalent 
among us, so as to abandon the Church, but also resolves to 
separate himself from his family. We are persuaded |j[iat the 
writer is here leading us into the regions of pure fiction, yet let us 
hear hhn for the sake of great and touching ideas clothed in wor- 
thy language: — 

‘ Since the day when Gregory the Seventh convened a council at the 
Luteran, and created* a law separating every married clergyman from 
the beguiling beautiful things of a domestic home, and IgavTlig the 
Roman Priesthood from that time an immortal monument and wonder 
in the world — in it but not of it — raised in some marvellous manner 
above the fellowships of men - a great spiritual Intention sealed froiti 
all earthlier brotherhoods — since that^time when wailing and woe were 
on a thousand hearths for tlie word tlhit had made them desolate of the 
husband and the fatlier — since that time have not been known such 
things us England has witnessed in these b^st months. But the longest, 
the dreariest, and the evilestof days is over at last, and the hour wherein 
is gathered and distilled and concentrated the anguish of lives, is hiU an 
hour, and ends ^ # 

‘ That such sacrifices are not a holy holocaust, who shall say? Who 
shall look oil witli a cold eye, and aver, it is nought, it is nought? But 
who cither shall judge whether the oblation of a pure heart in the in- 
cense of love, may not be a worthier and higher offering, when made 
amidst the difficulties and strife of the world, and continued every day in 
Its devotion, like the sin-offering of the Hebrews, than^^hen only the 
one slrugrie is suffered ’to sever it from all, and give it once ? 

‘ But these scenes have been enacted by such persons, and in such 
kinds and rnarfhers, as bur all commcfit. Only a little lalpr than this 
began that, too-well known course of indwfdual and collective sacrifice 
and suffering on the part of the members of that conspicuous band of 
brothers and friends, who had separated themselves already from so 
much to give their labour to their then-loved Cfiurch, and obtain the 
inestimable blessing of the guidance of such a head as he who walked 
among them in his light. A little later, and by ones and twos, they 
were missed fr»m their places in their erst- chosen home. They went to 
give themselves to voluntary vows of expatriation and poverty — poverty, 
oil ! how deep, how manifold ! ’ One ajier another they departed, some 
one whither, and some another whither. They believed they went as 
Abraham, when he was called to go out from his people by the voice of 
the Lord.’ — pp, 135-138. 

The narratiolli next foUows Sualace in the progress of his mind 
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from delight to tremulous misgiving, and from misgiving to re- 
morse. He finds that it was his own overwrought palate which 
loathed the fare provided.for hin%by his mother church ; that what 
he attributed to her homeliness and her shortcomings of the Ideal 
W’as, in fact, to be set down to her truthfulness, her scorn of mere- 
tricious effort to disguise the essentisd conditions of human life, 
her frank recognition’^of ojir exile from our true and final home, 
and her steady avoidance — ^t whatever risk of disgusting the im- 
patient i^mong her children — ofi every profession and pretension 
except such as she may reasonably expect to fulfil. The light on 
which he had concentrated all his hope proves to be darkness, 
and ' how great is t?iat darkness !’ 

The exhaustion, however, of bodily strength through mortifica- 
tion, combined with the pressure of a broken heart, supplies him 
witli thc^Lope of a speedy release through c)cath, and throws in- 
wards the exercise of all his spiritual energies. The thread of the 
narrative is here taken up by a stranger, a relative and fellow-con- 
vert, who is supposed to visit him in an Italian convent, and who 
finds him, with four more novices, all once English clergymep, all 
seduced, and all heart-stricken : — 

* It is a large and crowded establishment; long popular for the re- 
puted learning of its superiors, and of late increasing in fame as it 
enhanced the severity of its rule. We made our way to the chapel, and 
stood beside the door of the north transept leading into the choir to ob- 
serve the brethren as they*entered. They were*old, grey-headed men, 
who had been monks from their boyhood, looking like Moses un- 
dimmed of eye and undiminished offeree, putting a visible doubt upon 
the popular idea that the storms of the spirit wear worse than the storms 
of the Avorld. Shut up there, each man with himself, so many years, 
one must suppose they had been the strivers in many a sharp conflict 
with the dark Powers of the Air, who love to attack the senary : yet, 
here they were, haU and full of bodily life, as one meets no two men 
consecutiveW in the streets of Eondou, or Paris, or yienna. There 
were men n^ose Frofessiors had been made in later life; they had re- 
treated from care and business and dissipation to make short and sure 
work of getting ready for the Life Eternal : these were few ; Mammon 
does wnot often so part with its slaves : they might be known, for the 
broad seal of the world once set on a man’s forehead, it is not easy to 
efface its impression. There were young monks, men of this day, and 
4i many countries, in some of whose countenances the thoughts of Time 
and the lusts thereof* blended strangely with the meditations and tlic 
Tf^ptures and the reveries of the Enthusiast, the Student, or the Devotee. 
They had resorted hither in pat Aniage of the reviying fashion of mona- 
chism^ and it might be, that “ being seen of men,” they " had their 
reiiaid*'’ There*wcre the converts* chiefly still in their ndviciatSf and 
all ftom JEngland, They were marked from the rest by their fairer skins 
and sadder faces, even as the faces of exiles^ like the ^uug Angles in a 
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])‘fist time in the Roman market, brought up to grace the triumph of an 
incursive army : oh, that now again, some Gregory might be passing by 
to pity their captivity, and send t^m a trup* apostle ! There were live 
of these ; we had been familiar with their names and faces all u few 
months before, as the honoured pastors, some rectors, and some curates, 
of English parishes : some w^ had known well, and deeply. venerated 
their energy, earnestness, charity, and wisdom. We had seen the^ 
ministering in the Church of our country with the ?;eal and devotedness 
of men who esteemed their high vocation above all price of sacrifice : by 
their poor, beloved as fathers ; by thfi youthful of their flocks, venerated 
as almost saints ; by some elder, to whom their habits were novel and 
strange* regarded as a Phenomenon indicative of the Last Times. But 
those eyes used to beam on all around witli a light like the sun, — those 
steps were firm as the step of kings, — those hands were untrcmbling, 
and the minds they^erve^d were ready for every steadfast act. Now we 
Avere startled as we recognised one after another the wcll-knowii,f(tett8, 
bent, with the browlow^r(;d towards the earth, and with that ulncertaii^y 
of tread which is always too true an index to the Aveakened mind. As 
tliosc five, once English clergymen, passed us to the vespers in the 

chapel of St. , Ave involuntarily exclaimed, How is the gold become 

dim ; how is the most fine gold changed !’* * — pp. 155, 156. 

The day appointed for their profession is at band : but it is 
postponed on account of the increasing illness of Eustace. In 
the intercourse betw^een him and the traveller the slate of his 
mind is fully revealed : — 

‘ At these various tifties he heard how gradually but completely had 
faded away from the sanguine mind tliat glorious Ideal 'of a perfectible 
earthly Church which it had been so sure must be realized, not dissi- 
pated, by the approach to Rome. With expressions of the deepest dis- 
tress Eustace reproftched himself for Avant of steadfastness and humility 
to yield without question to the course to Avhich he had committed him- 
self. “ !^ut, ah 1” he said, ‘‘ it is a terrible thing to awake and find that 
we have made vows in a dream ^vhich all but sunder us from our salva- 
tion, and certainly tie up our hands^from the labour which is Life. 
Still, we cannot turn back to retract Avithq^it double peril, for the vows 
Avere made to God, and cling to us more bindingly than even the oath of 
Jephtha clung to him. Sometimes,” he said, ** the thought of Jephtha 
has been very consoling to me. He made a most fash vow, but iur^faith 
he fulfilled it ; and we see, by his mention among the worthies that St. 
Paul commends, that it was tounted to him for Righteousness. May 
our ^^^sacrifice in obedience even to rasli voaa's be received as a true 
offering an the altar of our God.” Confidence fend certainty had de- 
parted, vision by vision had vanished, hope after hope had failed, and 
to this sad issue had the earnest truth-s&ker come at last. 

‘ He iuqujred concerning those o| his more immediate friends whom 
he had left still adhering to the English Church. Ofer those who had 
subsequently deserted it he lamented, often with self-accusation that to 
some he had beeff the causo and cherisher of change : and to those who 
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still remained, but were doubting of their course, he sent most earnest 
messages to try their ground, to prove every step by the standard of 
Conscience and Revelation j and, last of all, to be warned by his bitter 
Disappointment — that the image showing so fairly in their minds, of a 
Church whose stones were silver, and out of whose hills they might dig 
fine gold — a Church abounding with oil-glive and honey, might possibly 
bq a Mirage, which a nearer inspection would show to be only the result 
of an unclear atmosphere .playing over a lake of water less pure, or a 
land whose soil was less wholesome than that they possessed already.’- - 
pp. 169, 170. 

We refrain from quoting the description of the closing scene. 
The remainder of the volume is occupied partly by the story of 
his married sister, at once wife and widow, partly by reflections 
upon the relations of the English and Roman Churches, and on 
the recent defections from the former to t>lie Mitter. Those who 
hSy'e pbvused our extracts from the vplume, will judge for them- 
selves whether they shall turn to it for tRc rest of the narrative. 

It must, we apprehend, be regarded as little more than a parable 
under which the writer has chosen to convey his views : we now 
come to the consideration of th^se views, to the ethical character 
of the work, and to its probable utility with reference to the dan- 
gers and temptations of the present day. 

We attach no exaggerated importance to its publication. Nor 
shall we dwell particularly upon either its literary merits or de- 
fects. As to the one, it is ^lot the work either of an eminently 
logical mind, or of a hand practised in authorship: as to the 
other, it abounds with jiassages of rich native eloquence and of 
deep feeling ; though dealing, and in a certain sense pole- 
mically, with topics that pierce to the very quick, it does not 
contain an unkind word, nor a statement affording the slightest 
colour for a charge of unjust intention. In passing we must 
remark that our a'uthor by rather a guarded arrangement 
of diction ^in the preliminary advertisement, avoided using the 
term ^ he,’ and its corrfc^alivcs, while effecting an introdu(!tion 
to the reader. Not from this only, but from the internal eW- 
dence of the book in general, we should be disposed to 
employ another gender: but the anonymous writer as such is ^ 
masculine, and for that reason only we shall, when dealing with 
the person to whom we owe this work, make use, though with a 
more than doubtful conscience, of the signs which designate the 
ruder portion of our race. Ilcy then, has been a student of Car- 
lyle, and of his American -pendant Emerson. He has drunk at 
the fountains, not only of Roman discipline and devotions, but 
also of Puritanifcal teaching both ‘in prose and verse, aiN retains its 
best portions ; he has digested and assimilated those among its 
half-truths, which been most valuable as the correctives of 
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opposite half-truths developed into mischievous corruptions. 
Ills mind might seem to have passed^ and passed somewhat 
rapidly, tlirough several schools, if not ip the most inward sense 
of religious, yet of ecclesiastical belief. Sometimes, if too severely 
pursued into consequences, he might seem to abandon all that is 
objective in religion except its very highest doctrines, and to tredrt: 
everything beside as left to human of)tmn : sometimes to lean to a 
very large and free doctrine of progress. When we hear him 
teach us how the Roman religion wastlie Christianity congenial to 
and ordained for the middle ages (pp. 1 87, 1 88), although now it has 
fallen out of harmony with the movement of llie world— and when 
he proclaimr the reformed Church of England as a development 
intended to supply the note of concord which Rome can no longer 
sound — we eannotVleny^a certain resemblance between these ideas 
and those of no less alarming a personage than Strauss, wJi^’toUs 
ns that many phases oft reWgion have risen and set in their suc- 
cession, and promises us many more : urchristent/nint (i, e. the 
old original Christianity) having strutted its hour, gave place to 
patristic Christianity, this to the^ Romish or mediaival system, 
this to original or orthodox }>rotcstantism, original protestantism 
in its turn to supernaturalism, supernaturalism to rationalism, and 
rationalism to the purely critical s}stem*of which he (Dr, Strauss) 
is the expositor,* Bui this resemblance is the merely partial 
likeness which may always be traped between the practically 
true and the practitally false ainong^ current historical spe- 
culations. We advert to such features of the work before us, 
because they may be made the occasion of hostile and suspicious 
comment ; they may afford a plea and a handle to those who may 
have urgent cau^e to depreciate whatever it can fairly claim of 
real merit and importance, and they demand froip us the frank 
admission that it is not to be recommended as a precise theo- 
logical standard, or as an absolute and consistent intellectual 
wliolc. Yet, as we believe, those who Jiavc proceeded thus far 
with us will agree with us, first, that it *lias just claims to notice 
for its qualities as a work of art ; secondly, that if, and so far 
as, it really is the te|^imony of one who has travelled the region 
it describes, then, in spite either of invidious or of just deductions, 
it is of real weight as a wbrk of experience: — as the narrative of 
an expedition of discovery into a very far country, of the venture 
oi one who has been to the garden of the Hesperides for the 
golden apples, and has eaten, and hyind them bitter to taste and 
noxious to health and vigour. * Only those who open the book 
must not do it with the expeiTtatiun of finding it a well-knit 
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argument.^ There is little of strict argument in it^ and what 
there is, by no means appears to be the most forcible porlion of 
the work. 

But farther, if we are to judge of the author's position by those 
glimpses of occasional light which are allowed here and there to 
iall upon it, it is an inconsistent, anti it might even become an 
immoral, position. He regards, and justly, his own transition to 
the Church of Rome as an unwarranted and a sinful act ; but 
appears to intimate, that t^e less favourable religious condition 
which, through that act, he occupies, is to be accepted and 
adhered to as a j ust chastisement in the way of consequence for a 
heavy misdeed. But this, in the first place, is a solecism. Such 
of our misdeeds as are capable of being undoiyii it is our duty to 
undo, and that with promptitude. Th^n h6 pleads the vow 
tirc;jifb]; 2 ce the doctrines and follow the conjmands of the Church 
of Rome (p. 198). But first of all, it^ is plain that this vow 
is already broken to atoms, when the mind of the person who 
made it comes to believe that the teaching of that Church directs 
the mind to many mediators mstead of one (pp. 195, 222), and 
enforces respecting the Holy l?ucharist propositions contradictory 
1o the evidence of the senses (p. 224); and that other and sepa- 
rate Churches are true, liting, and sound ; and can say, ' What a 
great Church, and glorious and beautiful is that Anglican Church !' 
(p. 217.) Next, it is plain that the vow is conditional upon con- 
tinued conviction, and while a Director wduld tell him that he 
lias sinned in changing his convictions, it must be plain tOA every 
one that, as soon as they are fully and clearly entitled to be so 
called, he sins in not acting upon them by flying from a position 
which he believes to be full of imminent peril to^souls. And here 
comes into view the new danger in which he is placed : this hesi- 
tation to accept the legitimate consequences of convictions is not 
a sin at the first moment, but an intellectual and even a moral 
virtue: it is a duty to wait tor reconsideration, and also to test 
new impressions by the ra^anner of their contact with that great 
and incessant instructor, our daily life : biit this should be done 
before such a worhT as ‘ From Oxford to Rj^me ’ is given to the 
worlid for the guidance of others, — in order that, in the touching 
language of this author, ' one page hC a little book may be to 
tbem instead of painful years.’ (p. 219.) When those precautions 
have been for some time in use, then what before was circuhi- 
isplction has passed into inconsistency ; and inconsistency, u{>on 
jQltatter of the deepest moral interest, must gradually pass into 
immorality. Something indeed* may be referable to a want of 
strictness in the sentimentit of this writer with regard to {Church 
coBitnunion ; but ^e obligation U]^n ^members* of the Roman 
^ Church 
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Church to perform certain practical duties will force fprward the 
practical question, and will even extort an answer. 

There is indeed one supposition upon .which we should regard 
this work as a mischievous one, and the design of it as itself im- 
moral ; — that is, the supposition that it does not, even under the 
veil of fictitious characters, Vecord real experiences. If it wei*fe 
the clever attempt of an ingenious and imaginative member of 
the English Church to act the part of^a repentant proselyte, and 
to do good by causing a warning voice to seem to issue from the? 
adverse position, we should most strongly disapprove this kind of 
theological ventriloquism, as a moral fraud. Much more, if with- 
out a practitu\ end the desire were simply to handle such sacred 
and solemn mati t as a mere effort of art, and to produce that 
perfect illusion whrch the scene-painter and the maker of wax-work 
figures may legitimately study. Eloquence, and feeling, 
charity itself, in which *1116 work abounds, do but aggravate the 
crime, if they are employed only as the servants of a master- 
falsehood. The main force of the book depends upon its wiWir 
upon persuasiveness derivq^ from the character and his- 
tory of the writer as transparent through its pages. But pur- 
posely to convey untrue impressions of them in such a casQ would 
be not fiction, but falsity. A counsel is justly liable to the charge 
of fraudulent dealing^when he attempts to import into tifs plead- 
ing his own individual convictions, apart fioin his professional 
character, because no one is entitled so to mix up the two capacities 
of advocate and witness ; and the writer of this work would, upder 
the hypothesis we have stated, be much in the same predicament. 
But great as are the powers of sheer iniitation in this ag6, and 
deep as is sometimes the shadow of anonymous authorship, we do 
not believe that the language we have quoted in an earlier part of 
this article is the language of an electro •’proselyte, feigning alike 
the secession and the remorse, with pious fraud, for the purpose 
of gaining a hold on persons difficult oS more direct and honest 
access. From considerations appreciable by the understanding, 
and still more from such as appeal to the feelings, less from its 
eloquence than from^its pathos, and less from Its pathos than from 
its entire want of signs of wrath or malice, or' offended pride, or 
galled vanity, we are convinced that we arc dealing with a real 
])erson who, under the double veil of secrecy and fiction, has pre- 
sented us with the mournful records of a perilous experience. 
But let each reader of the work judgfe for himself, 

' ‘ dignoscere cautus 

Quid Bolidum crepet, et pictic tecloria liligunc.* (Pjras. v. 24*) 

Let them, however, judge liberally, Aid not by inaccuracies of 
‘ * trifling 
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trifling moment, which may fairly be explained as such. Particu- 
larly not by our author’s topography of actual Rome, which, 
we fear, is far from befng experimental, as he seems to make 
one of his travellers take Saint Peter’s and Santa Maria Mag- 
giore in the way from the Piazza^ Nuova to S, Giovanni in 
Laterano (p. 118). , 

Being ourselves satisfied upon the point we have been discuss- 
ing,* we must next considor in what way this writer has exhibited 
the motives or considerations which have brought him to the views 
he sets forth. He is evidently familiar with doctrines chilly on 
the side of their practical application, and he carefully avoids 
framing a theological indictment against any C^^afch or body. 
Still, the reasons and still more the influenccsy^which have acted 
on him are clearly enough, though informally, presented to us. 

gather then from the book ih^ he joined the Church of 
Rome from a feeling excusable in a young lay person, but 
which astonished and even shocked the world, when it was an- 
nounced about two years ago by a presbyter of some age and 
experience, as the motive of his defection : namely, that he found 
the Church of Rome, in the lump as it were, correspond to 
those cravings and anticipations of his galled and fevered 
mind, which he coloured with the dignity and sealed with the 
titles of that bright ideal ^ the Catholic Cliurch.’ f And many 
are they, as we believe,^ whd have, out of ^^lis homely England 
and her homely Church, looked upon the Roman Church as men 
loob^tipon a w^arm-toned picture of Claude with its hazy golden 
distance. For ourselves, we freely owm never to have contem- 
plated one of those pictures without a sense of uneasy longing after 
something undefined ; a longing of that kind w hich is condemned 
in the judgment of the practical inoralist, from the fact that, so far 
as it is indulged, it indisposes and unmans for the real work of 
God appointed to every one of us, the performance of quiet and 
daily duty. So far as it ^^Imits of description, it is a desire to be 
in a region of enchantment, instead of circulating constantly as wc 
in London do bet\yecn walls of brick and mortar : a desire to 
take heaven by violence and before its time. Bubbling upwards 


♦ It appears from tJie preface to the second edition, winch reaches us while this 
in the prfess, that some friend of the author had made to him the following 
silfgfestion, viz. : — ‘ Il^ems needful that it be sorrowfully avowed the actual work of 
au actual convert.* These words ensi^^ : — ‘ The object of the writer— -the first and ; the 
fisa! — however otherwise the aspect of the story underwent change— right or wrong,, in 
wiidoin 01 ^ sin — God knows, was the utterance of a warning voice, that should be 
heard a^ relt, irowvtbe furnace Whose teaching is with tqpgues of fire, and wltoie 
difcipUne is administered to the refngeless soul.’ 

t See Mz. Oakeley’s pamphlet, entitletl * A Letter on submiiting to The Catbolic 
Chwh/ London, 1845.# *’ ^ 
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from within us till it fills the mind^ upon some shock or dis- 
turbance from without it readily overflows. Thus these persons 
join the Church of Rome to satisfy an ungovernable sense of 
want, which sense, within bounds, is a law of our state and an 
ordained element of our trial, and which, when it passes beyond 
them, ought to be taken as a note j)f fever, and to be cured as 
other fevers are cured. 

This want, according to our autl^pr. Is not satisfied in the 
Roman Church ; and the pretence or promise to satisfy it, 
when it breaks down, aggravates tenfold the disappointment 
of the 'sanguine proselyte, whom nothing but the lofty ardour of 
his H^pectatMii:^ could have carried through the terrible crisis 
of his change. we must diverge to say, that one very 

pleasing feature or this volume is the care of the author, a care 
unmingled, so far a^ we discern, with self-regard, to smBBTUST 
understand the sufferings and appreciate the sacrifices of the 
recent exiles from their fathers’ faith. There is danger that we, 
who ascribe their defection to some fornl or other of light-mind- 
edness and spiritual intemperance, should fail to estimate aright 
the moral grandeur of their fortitude and their readiness to 
abandon all for conscience’ sake. Let their circumstances be 
remembered. They were for the chief part, as we believe, though 
not universally, among those who in a time of unexampled re- 
ligious excitement had most largely in^ubed the general heat; 
and who, concentralifig the energies of youth and of devotion in 
the comparative seclusion of the Universities, had poured forth 
the first ardour of their love upon the English Church — such 
as they had idealized it to their pvn imaginations. In those 
retreats, so happy to the pious and the earnest mind, their souls 
\yere filled, as it were, with perpetual music and with an amber 
light. But the first attempt to fit that ideal, when very highly 
wrought, to the actual, must cv^r cause a terribly revulsion, 
which can only be borne by the circuii|^pect and well-established, 
or else by the well-befriended and well-advised. From their 
years they could scarcely be in the former class : they could not 
be in the latter, when the man they followed *and almost adored 
had himself had the groundwork of his convictions swept away, 
and stood in the position ot an involuntary traitor. Hence some 
of the most dangerous of all forms of evil grew rife : mistrust, 
suspicion, coldness, anger, hard thoughts, general quarrels in- 
flamed by individual attachments and the sedulity of hostile 
emissaries — all these acting and reacting on one another, and 
coming athwart tjie devout but heated mind* at or near the 
moment when it had to quit the paradise, of youth for^the wear 
and tear and thtf stir and •fret of the life of manhood in an iron 

age. 
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age, balnisted that sobriety of temperament which alone^ we will 
venture to say, can and does guard, from great and constant ex- 
cesses a nature so strong^' and masSy, so profound in affections, 
ahd so little capable of deliberate halting between conviction 
^d practice, as is the English nature. 

’ But a change of religious communion is a trivial, or a middling, 
or a gigantic fact in personal* history, first, according to the de- 
^ee of oiftward pressure ^by which it is impelled or opposed ; 
secondly, according to the viewtin which a religious communion 
is accepted or repudiated — that is to say, as an ordinance of 
private choice or religious expediency on the one hand, or, ion the 
other, as an ordinance of direct determinate cdinmjwl from fiod, 
and of the highest sj)iritual obligation ; thirdl>><aCcording to the 
degree in which the devout affections have .been developed before 
* lxi 3 crwi^ge. Where the transition is made in a period or amidst 
ai^6ciety toned down to religious indiftererce ; or where no Divine 
claim is recognised in any visible organization of the Church ; or 
when the person who passes over is himself cold or crude in spi- 
ritual things: in any of these, cases the matter is of small im- 
portance, and men ipay change their communions as they would 
their coats. But here the period was glojcving with fresh and as 
it were virgin heat ; men fiill of earnestness, who had themselves 
passed through the fiery trial, beckoned onwards the intending 
proselyte, while others, not leStS venerable to them through learning 
and devotion, through toil and suffering, held him back ; — visible 
all^iance to the visible Church was profoundly acknowledged as 
among the matters of life and death in our faith — the terrors of 
schism, if not of heresy, lying before and behind ; — the religious 
affections had already been raided perhaps to their highest degree 
of sensibility, aided by a stern asceticism and by great purity of 
life; the call was not from a superficial religion of words and 
phrases to one of reality and depth — but plants which had struck 
a thousand* roots into the, very'^ heart of the soil (p. 191), and had 
fed largely and felt intensely through every one of them, were to 
rooted up and borne away^ bleeding at every pore, to try to 
live in another atidosphere and another earth. An enumeration 
like this seems to leave no room for reference to *those ordinary, 
liiatural, and weighty, though inferior r<lpulsions and inducements, 
wh^ch are connected with the authority of friends and the loss of 
jpjipspec^ in the world; and shows that to all those of our self- 
aiiiftoast brethren whose characters we have truly described, the 
change, must have been one of an agony, rocking nature from her 
seitlt, apd seeming to divide asunder soul and spirit. 

/^he author, regarding the existence' of a void, and eagerness 
the prindpal inducements j^hich htwe been leading 
^ ^ persons 
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persons to the Church of Rome, also treats the clisappolntinent 
of that desire as that which, in dissipating her attracUo^$, super- 
sedes the further and formal discussion of her claims. Since 
then, according to his view, it has not been in general by an ad- 
verse decision, after inquiry, upon historical, ecclesiastical, and 
dogmatic points, but by instinctive or imaginative affinities and 
repulsions, that the seduction has'* been effected, we, must not 
complain of him if he does not establish systematically and in 
detail the argumentative case against the Church of Rome. Con- 
sidering the nature of the book, we are better pleased that this is 
so ; anti we regard it as an evidence of moral |;enuinene^s. But 
some of Iho^rongfest practical objections to the actual system of 
the Church m'^f^ome are brought out in a way that furnishes, if 
not the ready-m^de weapons of controversy, yet the motives of 
reasonable conduct. He is grieved by a pliable morality 
and by the grudged* ajid restricted use of Holy Scripture r^p. 
244). He feels that in passing from the Church of England to 
that of Rome he has passed from daylight to candlelight, from 
flowers to perfumes, from nature to art, from a trust in truth and » 
freedom to a trust in a showy anfl disguising garb for the one, 
and in gilded manacles for the other (pp. 157, 199, 215). The 
question whether any ^iven amount of ceremonial is Suitable or 
excessive, must be answered variously in different countries, ac- 
cxjrcling to national temperament ; it is not uniformly ruled even 
in the several counlries of the Romaji Communion — not even 
within Italy itself; but his experience has told him that the mul- 
titude of forms in its worship tends upon the whole both to 
overlay and oppress the activity of the spirit which they are 
meant to help, and from their very number to pass into frivolity 
and even profanation. He touches also on a more deeply painful 
subject^ the often repeated charge against the Church of Rome, 
which strikes at her very heart, that she does not hold up in its 
distinct incommunicable grandeur* the One expiation, the One 
righteousness, upon which as Christians we should build our 
hopes, but with her subordinate expiations and her many media- 
tors baffles the eye that would 16ok only to the summit and thi^ 
centre, and perilously arrests it at some lower point : — 

* An awful strangeness luis^sprung up between him and his God; the 
names of many intercessors are to he invoked as the mediators of his 
appeal to Hith ; and his former peace in the deep-trusting filial feeling 
towards that great Abba, Dear Father, who hears and pities all the sad, 

IS gone from his place of prayer, while Ifis thoughts wander to the ends 
of the earth, seeking rest and finding none. And the old Want, a 
thousandfold fiercer, devours his life.’— p. 195 ; see pp*. 181, 222, 269, 

We shaUi noj dwell upon Jthe vicious forms into w,bich this 
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c apital accusation may be thrown, nor upon the defences which 
are set up by the Roman divines. But we shall venture so far 
as to say that the charge is one which will, and w|^ich must, and 
which ought to ring in the ears of their Church, until she shall, 
if indeed that happy day shall ever come, have submitted her 
living and working system to a thorc^Jgh reform in this vital par- 
ticular. Whether we look to her practically most operative 
authorities, such as the varied utterances proceeding from the 
Papal chair, and the writings of canonized persons, or turn to 
common books of popular devotjon and to sermons and usages 
of worship, the evidences are copious, even to redundance; of the 
fearful perils with which, under the forms o£Vir^. and Saint- 
worship, subaltern expiations, and the purgatujrfSl system, the 
Roman Church herself waylays the souls of hot members. Per- 
han sjhe most recent, and one of the most frightful proofs of the 
rejm^of these dangers, and of their •effects, is to be found in the 
last chapter of the work ‘ On the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine,’ by which Mr. Newman but too appropriately signalized 
his abandonment of the principles of our own Church. 

Time, and time only, willSnform us whether our author is 
correct in the belief that the cravings which have seduced men 
into the Church of Rome, remain in very many instances unap- 
peased there. Nor is the question one that can lead to any decisive 
result, though^it is of great and varied interest. If they are 
satished, it may be owirij^r to*something defective in the balance 
and order of the mind; if, on the other hand, they still pant and 
yearn for sometliing unattained, as they did before quitting the 
Church of their Baptism, it may be from their own fault or error 
now as well as then, and does not of necessity impeach the system 
to which they have attached themselves. Again, w^e must not 
suppose that, until after the lapse of much time, we shall hear 
otherwise than secretly and separately of their sufferings and re- 
morse. T^ie^Roman Churclimo longer subjects recreant nuns to 
the fate of Constance in ‘Marmion;’ but by means of Direction 
she has almost as effectual powers of bearing down disappointment 
and re])ugnance ; fwst, by detecting it in its beginnings ; next, by 
her command of a great variety of modes and appliances of treat- 
ment ; lastly, by maintaining and securing sccrei^ so as to prevent 
contagion and combination. Yet we believe, and the opinion is 
not wholly speculative, that many a heart will inwardly echo back 
the words of the volume before us — ' the old Want, a thousand- 
fold fiercer^ devours his life.^ 

Still, as it respects our own actual condition, it is a fact full of 
moiirnful meaning, that a French writer should have been en- 
abled, and that now^for the first tiufe three ccaituries after the 

Reformation, 
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Reformation, to publish his lo Pecan under the title ^ Conversion 
de Cent Cinquante Ministres Anglicans ou personnes de distinc- 
tion ; ’ * a fact that well deserves to be popdered by all who duly 
appreciate the importance of the religious destinies of England, 
not to herself only but to the world. Considering the many 
vicissitudes of those three hundred years, the vigour with which 
the controversy has been prosecuted_, and the antecedent impro- 
bability upon these grounds of so novel a phenomenon, the 
(jucstions arise with point and urgency — from whence do these 
secessions or perversions spring, and what do they portend ? 

The first of these inquiries will receive various answers from 
various quartejrs. "Jjbe convinced adherent of the See of Rome, 
and the deserteiv’f such there be, ready for his flight, can only 
recognise them as a witness to the truth. Among ourselves, 
some will say they are mainly to be attributed to the misca rriag e , 
of one singularly gift?d^yet*not safe and stedfast mind; some 
will ascribe them to the gradual and unperceived growth of a 
spirit of party and of party leadershi])s, among men who, as 
seeking to revive a Catholic temper, were above all others bound 
to renounce and repudiate every^ suc'h influence ; some will 
allege the petulance of popular prejudice or the bustling narrow- 
mindedness of authority ; some will say there was an original 
apostacy from the spirit and intention of the Church of England, 
which has at length cast off the mask ; some, on ihli contrary, do 
not scruple to hold that there must be a heaven of Romanism in 
the? formularies and constitution of that Church, which has in the 
way of legitimate consequence, so far as these persons are con- 
cerned, ^ leavened the whole lump,’ and taught them how to use 
her own doctrines and arguments for the justification of revolt 
against her. 

It is not for us to enter into the inquiry, where does the blame 
of these secessions lie, or how is it to be distributed ? Not be- 
cause we can doubt either that blame is dpe, or that a* thorough 
sifting of the causes of mischief is one needful and effective 
way of taking precaution against its recurrence ; but because it is 
a task lying in a higher and in a more inward region than the 
province of our censorship. We only venture a few words upon 
the last in the catalogue of onuses which we have recited, because 
the idea is one which attacks not persons but institutions, and 
which, if at any time it should obtain extensive acceptance, would 
be fraught with the most fatal consequences. 

We aver, then, that it is fundamentally unreasonable and unjust 
to charge upon the formularies o£ the Church of England, with- 
out examination and proof, the responsibility of desertions from 

* Soolf ii the title a late publication by M. Gondon. 
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among the ranks of her children ; and more, that it is grossly 
inconsistent so to do, on the part of as many as receive the 
Holy Scriptures of the New Testament for the Word of God 
and the standard of their own Christianity. For out of those 
inspired writings, and out of the living system to which they 
bear witness, proceeded, as matted of fact, the religion of the 
Roman Church. Not indeed, so far as the evil teaching or 
acting of the Roman Church is concerned, by \yay of growth, but 
by way of corruption ; yet of corruption gradually engendered, so 
accumulated in the course of ages as to form a system, and yet 
arising, in its various parts, from beginnings of which 'the un- 
tainted counterparts are still distinctly traciable^^ the records 
of Scripture. No one, however pronounced and^treme his senti- 
ments may be, not even our most fanciful and light-minded ex- 
»pei||jg^ers of prophecy, will assert that at jiny one given moment 
or crisis, by the introduction from without of a great mass of dis- 
turbing elements, the current of the mighty stream was reversed 
and thrown back upon the fountain-head, so as to perform a 
course just opposite to its orig^inal and ordained direction. At all 
times the thorough-going opponent of the Roman system has had 
it prima facie in his power to cast reproach upon the Scriptures 
and upon the Apostolic Christianity of the period when they were 
written, as the parents of it, because it has, as matter of fact, 
been derived from them in outward historical continuity. There 
is, then, chargeable agahist the New Testafnent, at first view, the 
presumptive parentage of Romanism ; and with just the same 
degree of justice the actual and Reformed Church of England 
may be held responsible for the recent secessions upon the ground 
that she adheres generally to what has been called the Patristic 
system. And it is utterly inconsistent in those who think it no 
reproach to the religion of the Bible that it should have degene- 
rated into mediaeval Christianity, to admit it as a reproach against 
the Churdh of England, that *her system, misunderstood and mis- 
applied, ^shoukPhave served to foster cravings and to sustain claims 
which have finally issued in the adoption of Roman tenets. 

It is upon the cT^rcful observation of the proportions and rela- 
tions of the parts of truth, that we must rely for maintaining its 
character as a whole. Our imperfedt faculties are not capable 
of receiving it in its inseparable oneness, as it may oiler itself to a 
jiaultless intelligence. We must view it side after side, must 
handle it in detail, must digest it piecemeal. In the process of 
instruction we are beset by danger on all sides. If we dwell on 
the parts separately one from another, we lose their equilibrium 
apd falsify the general result. If we think much of their oom- 
l^inatioo and little of what they are Jm thenu^lves, we form a 

whole 
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whole indeed ; but it is a colourless and lifeless whole. It Is 
hard to say by which of these opposite errors we most widely 
deviate from the intention of revealed feligion. But it is clear 
that the Church of England, as being peculiarly in a middle 
position, is open in a peculiar degree to these distinct perils : — 
first, to be alternately charged with aberration towards one ex- 
treme or towards the other ; secondly, to see her children fly off 
<»ilher way ; and, thirdly, under the jfiotion of shunning these 
calamities, to overestimate the dangers of zeal and fervour, and 
to sink into that cold and lethargic temper which first afflicts all 
spiritual energies with palsy, and then, by generating a violent 
reaction, pro^’vkes tSe very evils which it was — not too deeply but 
too exclusively — -anxious to avoid. 

Few systems if any, either of philosophy or religion, are abso- 
lutely and entirely f^lse ; Jhey commonly rely upon thc“^^s-‘ 
session of broken partsr of truth, w hile they repudiate the l^nd 
which holds them together \ or else, holding all truth in the letter, 
they virtually falsify it by adding what is untrue. In particular, 
the religion of the Romish Chui;^h as a whole establishes its 
relation to primitive Christianity by means of positive elements 
which it contains, and which are not found in some modern 
schemes. Among these positive elem*ents, which checked and 
balanced one another, she has however dealt unfaithfully, giving 
to some an exaggerated and to others a defective development, 
and thus not only clianging the aspect'and outer shape of the 
w hole, but shifting its centre of gravity, and likely to bring about 
its total overthrow. But any genuine restoration of primitive 
Christianity will of necessity be open to the reproach of a resem- 
blance to Romanism, for there must be resemblance between the 
original and the caricature — between the healthy branch and the 
diseased one — between the green tree and the dry. The proof 
of such resemblance is, without doubt, useful in debjite to the 
adversaries of the Church of England, wdielher on the s^e of the 
lorrid or of the frigid zone : but tliis is one of the many cases, in 
which the 4ery same circumstance that manifestly entails a po- 
lemical disadvantage, becomes a favourable witness before the 
tribunal of truth, and under the test of deliberate and compre- 
hensive reflection. 

In so far, then, as certain doctrines of the Church of England are 
susceptible of being exaggerated into Romanism, it may be true 
that she is responsible for the first stops of a process of which the 
last step passes within the Roman pale. If in this sense she is 
charged with the late conspicuoifs defections of her cliildren, we 
admit the allegation, but not the guilt. If in any other, we deny 
both. And furftier, we aver that no institution the nature or 
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semblance of a Church can shield itself eflFectually from the re- 
proach of resembling Popery in a greater or a less degree, until 
by abandoning every fiied sense of Scripture, the function of 
authoritative teaching, and even the inspiration of the Sacred 
volume, it has acquired a resemblance, nearly approaching identity, 
to sheer unbelief. Just so a constitutional monarchy must truly 
though partially resemble a despotism, up to the moment when 
it is about to pass into ihr figure of a republic. Whatever be 
the trials reserved for the Chiitch of England — whenever their 
final issue — ^may she never meet that most ignoble fate which must 
ensue when a vulgar fear of party catchwords takes possession of 
the minds of men, and the rule of truth and of conduct is sought 
not in positive convictions — not ^ 

‘ In the affections of the general heart, 

And in the wisdom of the best — 

• 

but in the determination to avoid obloquy at all risks, and in the 
readiness to take to flight before reproaches which it is only re- 
quired to face with steadiness in order easily and utterly to repel 
them. 

But again: What do these defections portend ? Arc they to 
continue ? Are they to Mnultiply ? Are they to convulse the 
Church of England to her centre ? Are they to establish a run- 
ning issue in her body, to dr^ain away the strength which should 
recruit it ? Can she bear about with her su^h morbid tendencies, 
^^ld yet nerve herself day by day for her arduous labour, witli the 
constantly increasing expenditure, and therefore supply, of strength 
which it demands ? Arc they only the feverish excesses of an 
irregularly returning vigour, or are they the signs of coming 
inanition ? 

Now, first, we are bold to declare, that if for argument's sake 
we suppose that past and coming secessions are to tear in pieces 
the Churdb of England, it Svill not be to set up the system of 
Rome iif her place. Tiiat powerful, ambitious, and aggressive 
polity will still be infinitely far from every rational hoj/h of lording 
it over the energetic, self-asserting, and self-directing mind of the 
English nation. It is not difficulty with which she has to con- 
tend ; it is simple impossibility. 

True there are elements in the English character, reproduced 
with a wo/iderful fidelity in the present conformation of the na- 
tional Church, which have paused her to strike as deep her roots 
as she holds high and heavenward her leafy head among us. 
But those elenjents are placed ki a juxta- position far too close 
frith other forces, to be capable of receiving the exclusive and 
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onc-sidcd development, by means of ivhich alone it seems in the 
nature of things possible that they might unfold into the rank^icss 
of the Papal system. Englishmen have* strong instincts towards 
loyalty, obedience, order, tradition ; but these are effectively 
balanced by an energetic love of freedom. If the former, which 
we ]nay call the catholic Qualities of the English clergy and 
people, should verge towards Rome, they would at once fall 
out of harmony with the general tcpie and character of the 
nation; they would no longer so far assimilate with its general 
composition as to be a natural and healthful counter])oise to the 
Juxuriohs, the secular, the money-getting, the innovating, and the 
individualisiltig tendencies of our age and country ; instead of the 
balance of forc(iS compatible with and even belonging to the idea 
of organization, we should have violent divorce and the collisions 
of mere chaos. The religious influences which we have desigi^^^ted- 
would take here the position they seem to have assumed in 
France — a position external, and as it were hostile, to society at ' 
large; that which the spiritual Church must always more or less 
be in reference to the world, the ^sible Church would come to 
be in reference to the visible community — a garrison in an enemy^s 
country, perpetually assailing and assailed. And who can doubt 
that this, when considered in Us relation to the work and mission 
ot the Christian Church, as the converter of the world, would be 
a retrograde, not a forward, movement? The very same con- 
tingencies which niiglit enable our Roman adversary to unfasten 
the bands and break up the organization of the English Church, 
would destroy her last hope of conquering the English nation. 
Repel us and scatter us as a people she possibly, though not 
probably, may ; but attract and unite us to herself she never can 
— neither the better nor the worse ingredients of our character 
will permit it — until she herself shall have unlearned the de- 
praving lessons of her pride, and sh|ill have returned Ip the spirit 
of her first love in its simplicity and ij» freedom. Shg offers us 
a scaled Bible; a mutilated Eucharist; an arbitrarily expanded 
modern creed ; a casuistry that ' sews pillows to all arm-holes,’ 
.and is still open to the reproach of Pascal, that while it aspires 
to the service of virtue it does not disdain that of vice ; a scheme 
of worship involving constant peril of polytheistic idolatry; a 
doctrinal system disparaging Scripture, and driving her acutest 
chamj)ions upon the most dangerous and desperate theories ; and 
a rule of indiYufual discipline which offends against duty even 
more than against liberty, by placing the reins of the inward and 
outward life, given by God to conscience, in the hands of an ex- 
traneous person under the name of a Director. Now whatever 
be the fundamental, permanent affinities of the national mind, at 
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least we njay predicate with an absolute assurance its deep 
unconquerable repugnance to these things and such as these. 

It is the greatest mistake to argue from our connexion 
with the Roman See before the Reformation, that a correspond- 
ing relation can now or hereafter be reproduced. 'For first, 
but not principally, let it be considered how uneasily the yoke 
of the Papal claims was borne; upon what sorry terms the 
national and the purely sacerdotal elements of the ecclesiastical 
and social system even then kept company. Let it be remem- 
bered, and let the recollection be well digested, that Henry VIII. 
found every Bishop of England, except Fisher, ready to r^ounce 
the Papal supremacy, and that Gardiner and other prekiles had an- 
ticipated him by writing treatises against it. But there is much 
more than this to be considered. Since that time there have 
-beeatJLwo movements in constant progress.^ The English mind 
has developed rapidly and powerfully*in the direction of freedom 
and of self-assertion. The Roman policy, perhaps obeying the 
law of its condition, has indeed on the one hand put away many 
gross outward abuses, and knitting much more closely its 
hierarchical organization has acquired, within the clerical ranks, a 
great increase of strength ; but this at the expense of a further con- 
traction, no less marked, (rf human freedom. The sharp discord 
between the Church of Rome and modern society is not wholly 
owing to an erratic raovemeut of the latter while the former has 
been standing still. Both have moved in*diverging directions, 
and it is hard to say which has diverged the most from the line 
of their earlier and combined march. A great change has passed 
upon the Church of Rome. Not in that she — we mean her cen- 
tral spirit — has softened her doctrines, although she has acquired 
undoubtedly a more refined and subtle tact in discerning necessity, 
in submitting to it with a better grace, and in covering the act by 
elastic explanations. Except for this she could not have kept the 
peace with* Germany thijs loifg. But as to her own inward, pre- 
siding, and ultimately prevailing intention, she has forged new 
and stronger fetters for men, even while some of the old and 
rusty ones that galltd the skin she has been content to cast away. 
And this Jx)th in the sphere of thought and in that of practice. 
No Dante could now arise to denounce the vices even of indi- 
vidual Popes, much less of the Papal See, with the same boldness 
and the same impunity as did that’ giant of his generation and 
wpu||er of the world. No Thomas & Kempis could now, out of 
the heart of monastic seclusion, describe the use of the written 
word of God asrthat which, together with the Holy Eucharist, is 
the prime necessary of life, not to the highly and carefully edu- 
cated mind alone, but to every pious Reliever irt, the religion of 
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Christ.* No Alcuin, no Bertram, no Scotus, could now write 
concerning the Holy Eucharist with the Catholic freedom which 
those writers not so much asserted, as without assertion and its 
jiioral hazards exercised. 

But as she has become less free, so perhaps has she grown 
more licentious, or more tolerant of licence. The efforts of Pe- 
tavius (which seem, however, to have been covered by a subse- 
(juent recantation) towards the repudif^tion of primitive testimony 
as the rule for interpreting H(#ly Scripture, were a novel and 
alarming sign of the tendencies of the Church of Roiite when 
hard pressed in fight; but much more portentous is the modern 
phenomenon, of a full-blown doctrine of Development. In a 
recent work of popular shape, but of solid texture, and full of 
telling facts, an English divine has shown the close and exact 
resemblance betwee^ the views propounded in Mr. Nev;m4in*s 
Kssay, concerning the. imperfection of the Christian faith in 
tlie j)rimitive Church, and those which, when propounded by 
Julian, were denounced by Bossuet as palpable and pestilent 
heresy. I ^ 

And again in the domain of practice. As the priest of early 
times grew gradually into the Confessor, so since the Reformation 
has the Confessor become the Directoi'. If ‘ Confess your faults 
one to another ’ be the Scriptural germ of this modern penitential 
system, certainly we must own that in th’s case is realized the 
parable of the mustatd-seed : the least T>f all seeds has produced 
the greatest of all trees. We shall not now dwell upon the earlier 
stages of the transition ; but let us remind the reader that mo- 
dern Romanism has made a great stride even in advance of com- 
inilsory auricular confession. The idea of Confession is negative : 
for every great deviation from Christian duty the aid of the priest 
must be called in with a view to restoration. B ut the idea of Direc- 
tion is positive : it is the general and uniform disclosure ftf all the 
soul’s concerns, in the way of duty as weli as out of it, prospective 
as well as retrospective, smaller as well as greater, and the recogni- 
tion of the authoritative judgment of the priest concerning them: 
and Direction, as distinct from Confession, is now, we apprehend, 
the favourite and normal system of the Roman Church. We do 
not fraternise in the least degree with Messrs. Michelet and 
Cjuinet; we lament and commiserate the false position of the 
literary men of France, and their estrangement from the Church : 
to favour or import among ourselves ^heir mischievous tendencies 
would be monstrous indeed, when we are free IVom any provoca- 
tives, such as they unhappily setf and feel, to error and to scepti- 

Compare Dante, ‘ Paradiso,* v. 76. 

[1 t Se6 Dr. Cliristopher WortVsworth’s Letters to M. Gondoii, 1847 ; Letter X.' 
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cism. Yet we apprehend that M. Michelet has drawn the world’s 
attention to a fact alike important and lamentable, by tracing the 
transition from the oldter system to the modern doctrine and 
practice of Direction.* 

The writer now before us has a striking passage fpp. 210 ct 
seqq,) on the nature and evils of Direction, but considers that 
the usually mild and affectionate, as well as careful adminis- 
tration of this power, is tliQ best palliative of the evils inherent in 
the principle itself, as well as rti other tenets and injunctions of 
Romanism. His rejection of ^ the mass of the charges of impiety 
or impurity lavished’ on the system as actually administered 
(p. 207) is, considering the anti- Roman tone and piffpose of his 
work, highly creditable to his candour ; and his evidence, as far 
as his own experience may have gone, must be accepted with 
respeet. But the true objection to the syst^^m is, that it tampers 
with the eternal laws of our reasonable nature, and with the one 
cardinal doctrine of our personal responsibility, on whi?h all 
natural and all revealed religion rest : that it exactly reverses the 
order divinely revealed in tha\ emphatic protest of the Apostle : 
^ Not for that we have dominion of your faith, but are helpers 
of your joy; for by faith ye stand.’ (2 Cor. i. 24.) The priest is 
no longer an auxiliary; he has dominion over faith and action, 
and the danger is that, because men are taught to stand by a 
faith in what is human and immediate only, the roots of the 
belief of the many never penetrate into ftie lower and more 
living soil, and that in the time of social tempest, having no 
deepness of earth, they may be overthrown. 

We have been speaking of the region of individual difty. But 
changes no less striking have passed upon the discipline of the 
Roman hierarchy. All power is drawn inwards to the centre. 
What Paris is to France, Rome more and more becomes to the 
Roman ^^hyrehes. No longer the Church at large is the living 
judge, the pillar and ground of truth ; but the papal infallibility, 
though sometimes taught with qualification, is in practice the very 
keystone of the system. How widely different was the case 400 
years ago, when not only the assemblies of Western Christendom 
made and unmade bishops of Rome according to their independent 
and superior authority, but when even a phantom pope^ Felix V., 
sustained by no more than a knot or clique of presbyters ami 
laymen at Basle, because he was their Pope, and they were the 
shadow of a shade of a General Council, was recognised as a rival 
by the actual Pontiff, who had the whole West, except mere mor- 
sels, in his obedience; and the Salmonean thunder of his judicial 

^ 
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acts was owned as of equal authenticity with the awful peals of 
the Vatican.* 

There were then independent rights’ of independent orders : 
beneficed priests were not simply dependent upon the breath of 
the diocesan; upward from^J,hein, sturdy Gallicanism existed in 
power, though not in name :t it had its counterparts in Germany 
and in the Peninsula, though perhaps not in Italy ; and bishops 
had scarcely yet owned themselves to* hold ‘ by the grace of the 
Apostolic See ’ jointly with the gVace of God. But the deposition 
of the ancient bishops of France under the Concordat with Napo- 
leon, and the immense preponderance at this moment of the 
dependent ^Desservam among the clergy of that country over the 
priests with fixed tenure of their cures, together with the spirit 
which animates that clergy, and its now almost exclusive reliance 
upon Rome, measure for u§ a part at least of the vast distance 
that the Papal Church has travelled, not with, but against the 
age. More and more does she approximate to the perfectly cen- 
tralized organization of one of her own religious Orders. The 
dependence of each lower on the higher, and of all upon the 
highest, attains more and more nearly to a geometrical precision. 
A wonderful strength is the result of ^ this policy, — a wonderful 
sagacity has prompted it ; but what sagacity in the sum of any 
system can do more than recognise and appreciate the necessities 
of its actual position^and of its onwaVd movement ? Let us admit 
that Rome has done all this for herself, — that her tactics are 
astonishing for their continuity, as well as for their perfection of 
detail ; but, after such admission, it remains a fresh unbroken 
question, whether the position itself is solid and secure, or whether 
it is liable to be stormed, or undermined, or both at once, — 
whether the constitution of our intelligent nature will not from 
time to time take vengeance on its despisers, sometimes by a slow 
and hidden, sometimes by a violent and world -awakening re- 
action, — sometimes, as when the wholci heart of religion js eaten 
out by secret prolligacy and unbelief, — sometimes, as when po- 
litical and social convulsions, like that of France in the first earth- 
quake of her revolution, work out for the enslaved a wretched 
emancipation, and carry them into an arid wilderness, in which 
they cannot subsist, yet out of which they cannot return. 

In a word, then, strengthening herself as a belligerent, the 
Church of Rome has at the same time weakened herself as an 
educator ; and, hating ceased to harlhonize with the conditions of 

* Dollinger’s * Kirchengeschiobte,' vol. fi. pp. 342, 317. * 

I In the clear and learned woik of tlie Rev, W. Palmer on the Church, will be 
found a very strikingi»exbibiliou of the enormous overgrowth of the papal pierogativcs 
since the period here mentioned. * 
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modern society as a ivhole^ and been driven frdin the head of its 
intelligence and cultivation, wherever those conditions have begun 
to take determinate forfti, she can least of all be expected to 
re-conquer that position in a country which repudiated her sove- 
reignty at a period infinitely less unfavourable to its recognition. 

The serious question, then, raised Iby the recent aggressions of 
the Church of Rome upon our soil, is not whether we shall all by 
degrees become her prose^J tes ; but whether by drawing off the 
young unripe mind of the coiAitry from the due course of its 
training, and from a legitimate and normal growth, she shall so 
cripple the energies of that one great moral engine, the N*ational 
Church, to which faith and reason alike bid us look for'an effective 
correction of our excesses and for the renovation of our decays, as 
to disable it for its work. Shall she destroy the great radiating 
’ influence among* us of which the increasing power has seemed to 
supply an increasing hope of our being gathered again into one 
fold of truth and peace ? Shall she, by establishing interminable 
division and lawlessness as the very law of our condition, secure to 
herself, as next best to the pren|)gative of actual dominion over us, 
the power of pointing to our disunion and disorganization as a 
fearful warning against the hazards of asserting independence ? 

The adoption of the belief which we have expressed as to the 
utter impossibility of her realizing her dreams of conquest does 
not make it less, but even more vitally important for us to be 
assured, that the doom of the Church of England is not yet sealed, 
nor her days numbered. The grounds of this assurance we must 
seek in the lessons of past history, and of our own experience, as 
well as in the signs exhibited by her present condition. Not that 
wc shall attempt to draw aside that curtain of deep mystery, which 
shrouds from our view the course, and in an earthly sense the 
issue, of the closing conflict between good and evil, between the 
Church and th® Antichristian jpower. We know not, nor seek to 
know, how sore and terrible may be that ' bruising of the heel ’ of 
the woman’s mystical seed which shall precede the final crushing 
of the head of its enemy. Who can anticipate, or who can desire, 
for the Church of our own land an exemption from the tribulations 
which, in the absence of the Bridegroom, must be the perpetual 
portion of the Bride ? WhaLsoldier, militant in the army of the 
Loni^ would arrogate to himself the privilege of immunity from 
wounds in the battle and from scars after it, or would not rather 
point to them as the witnesses of loyalty and valour ? If in all 
things our own branch of the Church is to aim at conformity with 
her.ijlead and hfer Pattern, surely she must not refuse the cup f)f 
sneering which was His ^ drink day and night,* but of which she 
has rarely tasted. All we may lawfully desire fbr*her is this, that 
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she may well an clhruly keep her faith, and do service in the midst 
alike of violence and temptation, and may be able to render at 
the great day a just account of the talents committed to her 
ciharge. Has she then upon her the signs of a true vocation to 
labour in the vineyard, and of an earnest purpose to fulfil her 
work ? * 

Let it not be thought to proceed from an undue craving after 
comfort, if we venture to suggest th^t these defections, and the 
temper from which they immediately spring, sad as they are in 
themselves and in their consequences, are not altogether sad when 
they sfre more largely viewed in reference to the entire breadth 
of things i^ith which they are contemporaneous. On the one hand, 
as we contend, they are not chargeable upon the Church and her 
laws, but upon some distinct and lower cause ; but, on the other, 
we admit that they ag:e too many, too independent, and too delibe- 
rate, to be regarded as. the accidental and capricious results of the 
workings of this or that peculiar mind. They amount to a sign 
of the times, though they arc not a just index of the tendencies of 
the Church ; and it may fairly ly? asked of those who hold thus 
concerning them, that they should give some reasonable account 
of them. 

They have indeed, even on their darker side, many moral uses. 
They not only demonstrate, but they create, strength. Tliey 
tend to throw the minds of men* inwards ; to prevent merely 
external, formal, aRcl fashionable revivals ; to give greater so- 
lemnity and earnestness to religious life, and greater warmth to 
the attachments of those who bear the trial. But they likewise 
open larger sources of consolation. 

We suggest it for the careful consideration of the reader, that 
they are to be ascribed to the depth and intensity of the move- 
ment, within the sphere of religion, which has manifested itself 
during the present century in the Church and the ^people, and 
which, powerful enough in its grasp^ito arrest the downward 
course that had continued through several successive generations, 
and bold enough to beard the spirit of the a^e in its strongholds, 
and do battle with it for the mastery over the youth of the country, 
has, notwithstanding, failed in so binding together and so balancing 
the elements of a fervid, and in some departments an impetuous, 
reaction, as to keep them in complete unison of tone and paral- 
lelism of march. In the pursuit of a flying enemy, some have 
broken rank and lost themselves amidst unknown paths. In the 
purifying agitation of the gale some stately trees, and many of 
recent planting, have been ovefthrown. The sudden return of 
vvarmth to a frozen body cannot be without sharp pain and peril. 
Lood administefed to th^ starving, in quantities absolutely small 
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yet rdatively great, overtaxes the exhausted poWlkrs of nature, and, 
by rejecting it, she warns us to greater care in the procedure. 

But why search for figurative illustrations ? Is it not known 
to all that every profound and powerful movement among men, 
however unequivocal its direction and purpose towards good, yet, if 
not governed by an inspiration irom above altogether transcending 
the usual order of Providence, does, by the necessity of our infirm 
judgment and wayward wijl, generate at least partial excess? 
Men may indeed differ in deciding when it was that the work 
began to be marred. Some may say it was when the clergy at 
large, penetrating below the surface of things, began to include in 
their views of professional duty more than an exterior decorum 
together with activity enough to give a relish to habitual ease. 
Some may consider that it was when an unusual anxiety began 
to be awakened on behalf of the visible Church, and when every- 
thing that tended to prevent her spiritiial claims from falling 
into abeyance became a prominent and vital abject of regard; 
others that the access of danger was in the first pulsations of a 
secret wish to adopt the actual ^Church of Rome as a model in 
faith and practice. To the first of these classes we can offer no 
consolation; for their Paradise belongs to the past and the 
perished ; and, if the time has any voice or meaning, that state 
of things at least will not be reproduced in any future upon 
which we may presume to speculate. But all those who recognise 
the heaving and swelling of the mighty h?art of England for 
many years past, as being upon the whole a response to an 
awakened and reproving conscience, may join, whatever their 
more particular judgments, in the belief that the recent desertions 
from the Church of England — as these are few when compared 
with the numbers who have become vigilant yet have continued 
sober-^ — so also are in nature but the misgrowths and abortions 
scarcely perceptible amidst the abundant promise with which the 
branches of the tree ar®|Charged, the occasional failures which 
it is reasonable to expect in every process — reasonable also with- 
out doubt to lament, but most unreasonable to convert into an 
occasion of despondency. 

But then the violent and erratic character of these movements 
among the members of a body like the English clergy, and their 
novelty, — for the rare and unimportant perversions of the seven- 
teenth century, which scarcely any one thinks it worth while to 
drag from their obscurity, form no corresponding picture, — at 
le^t testify to something peculiar, and to something faulty ; — to 
much, and to ntany things, but Aiost of all, surely, to the depth 
of that lethargy from which the Church is at least in part aroused, 
and to the elevation of that spiritual life, and inward as well as 
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outward activity, of which she is beginning in a degree to realise 
the idea. 

We should be among the last to reqpmmend or tolerate that 
visionary, if not spurious humility, which has sometimes found 
unhealthy scope in exaggerating the sins, infirmities, and scandals 
of our own country, and the suppression of its healthier signs and 
l)etter deeds, while at the same time the opposite rule has .been 
applied to other lands in which the Church of Rome bctirs sway, 
and what is good there dangerous^ rna*gnified, what is evil super- 
stitiously repressed. Not upon grounds of impolicy alone, but of 
injuslic«i, do we protest against the admission of any such maxims. 
They can only proceed upon the grossly false supposition, that 
the parties acting on them are so identified in feeling with their 
t)wn‘ Church and nation, that in comparing them with others they 
must proceed, as they might laudably proceed if they were 
measuring themselves* individually by the standard of other indi- 
viduals ; whereas, on the contrary, they have been men discon- 
tented and estranged, or fretted and sore in spirit, and therefore 
with the balance of their predispositions already cast in favour of 
what is foreign. We trust that wc have seen the last of these 
miserable and mischievous exhibitions. But it is one thing to pro- 
fess to aim at comparative estimates, and then distort them by en- 
hancement and suppression ; it is another frankly to observe upon 
the particulars of our common sin aijd shame, w ith a view not to 
disparagement but tcj» amendment, and lo a clear comprehension 
of our position as one of the first conditions and guarantees of 
reasonable hope. 

It is then too true, that we have abundant cause for shame 
and confusion of face. Multiplication of details is needless: 
few words will suffice to measure our betrayal of trust, our. 
dead ness to mercies, our neglect not only of the highest, and 
more remote opportunities, but of the nearest, plainest, most 
elementary duties. We have nof chiy^ches for the people : 
true ; but neither have we people for^ the churches. It has 
become commop to observe that our new churches (the remark 
might extend to many of the old) are not fillfed. The apology 
used in reply is this, that when a population has fallen away, 
through generations of neglect, from Christian habits, the pro- 
cess of recovery is of necessity a slow one. And the apology is 
valid and sufficient. But what a fact does it use by way of 
plea ! what wounds and bruises and putrefying sores does it dis- 
close ! In England, wealthy, powerful, intelligent, refined ; in 
England, after sixteen hundred •years or more of Christianity, 
and three hundred of reformed Christianity, the doors of the 
house of God are openei|^ the voice of the Gospel sounds, but 
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yet it IS too often true that the people, the many, hear not and 
enter not. For a very long time we hugged ourselves with the 
delusive notion, that the want of churches was the true and only 
cause of the undeniable abandonment of almost all Christian 
ordinances by immense numbers of the people. We are now driven 
back upon the admission — happy will it be for us if thereby we 
are forced at length to realise the consciousness — that, the great 
mass of our operative, mechanical, and mining population, together 
with some part, we fear, of tha peasantry, have receded so mise- 
rably far from even an ostensible Christianity, that when it is 
brought to their very doors they deny it entrance. Is k or is it 
not an exaggeration to say, that more than half of all the adult 
persons who belong to the communion of the Church of England, 
live and die without ever participating in the Holy Euchdrist? 
Does it soften or does it aggravate these horrors to know that 
the rites of Baptism, marriage, and*burial, still connect millions 
of these persons with the Church? Ought we more to shudder 
at the extensive profanation which this implies, or to draw hope 
from the fact that some lingering influence, real, though ^ without 
form and void,* still restrains men, in spite of themselves, from 
absolutely severing their connexion with her who wdll one day, 
we trust, yet be a motherto them and to their children s children ? 
If this be true, or if it be near the truth, never can we enough 
ruminate upon it, or with enough of pain. Half of a Christian 
nation, lost to even the outward recognition^of the one central and 
most solemn act of Christian worship I A thousand years elapsed 
from the Ascension of our Lord, and the Church had not yet 
completed the work of converting Europe. Another thousand 
have not now passed, and in perhaps the noblest of all her 
nations this deadly havoc has been made. Into schisms, into 
heresies, into hypocrisies, into the thousand forms in which here, 
as elsewhere, al recognition of Christian ordinances is combined 
with, or even made an^apoldgy for, sin, it is needless to examine. 
Let a man consider hmv slow a process, even to the energy of 
the Church in her first love, was the work of conyerting nations — 
how gigantic and exhausting was the labour — and how wonderful 
was the work when it was accomplished, and society clothed in the 
forms as well as largely impregnated with the power of Christian 
life. Then, towards the middle of the nineteenth century, our 
Ifroiivsy consciences here in England, where we are wont to plume 
ourselves upon doing everything better, and especially on being 
inore practical than our neighbours, receive some glimmering of 
an idea that, «is to one half our people or more, that almost 
liUmeasurable work is virtually undone 5 that wc have slid down 
within ohe Stage of the very bottom of that long and steep, and 
^ ■ almost 
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almost Iiopeloss ascent ; that of the myriad lies, by whicli human 
life in its Mdiole course was so subtly but so strongly bound to 
the Christian faith, one after another has, decayed and snapped — 
and now but some one or two remain, and only regain because 
they are so entirely unfelt through any restraining or renewing 
influences, that it seems scjvce worth while to take the trouble 
of breaking them ; that there are huge assemblages of human 
l)eings in vast and wealthy towns, and wide districts also of the 
land through which we may wajk add see the spectacle of a 
Christian people silently unchristianised, and religion all but 
relegated within the pale of wealth and temporal ease, which it 
menaces, by the poverty which it came to bless and ennoble. 
Wlien the consciousness of these things becomes definite, when 
it falls upon the affections of sensitive and pious, especially, if also 
youthful and ardent minds, like a spark upon tow, can we wonder 
that every thing whieh exists shall be questioned and arraigned, 
and many a harsh and unjust sentence passed under the excite- 
ment of the moment? Times of general and sudden awakening 
are of nec essity more or less times of confusion ; what marvel if 
remedies for our evils, or means for our personal escape from 
them, whicli require to be considered by the most dispassionate 
judgment, have been sought in haste, ajinost in fury, under the 
influence of au inflamed imjigination ; if some overstrained reac- 
tion against our national pride and insularity sliould have followed 
upon the late violent (lislurbance of tlie l^eaven of our self-conceit? 
Lastly, we must not feel surprise, though we must deeply grieve, 
that the faults of men have been laid upon the holiest institutions; 
that the Church of England, her laws, her schemes, and her 
spirit, should have been made rcs])onsible for our oftbnees, whereas 
she has indeed been the chief sufferer under them’; and it has 
been the peculiar aggravation of our case that this frightful desola- 
tion has come upon a land which, together with the greatest 
ahuiulance of material means, likewise jiossessed the best moral 
machinery for preventing the calamity. ^She was preserved to us 
by the marked agency of Providence through^, the wild convul- 
sions and the subtler seductions that attended •arid followed the 
period of tlie Reformation ; the violent rocking of the seventeenth 
century, by the alternate efforts of Rome and of Geneva, did but 
confirm her in the national affections, and in lier impartial and 
consistent witness to the truth. But the time of ease was with us 
the lime of corruption : we slumbered, and the enemy sow,ed 
tares ; we awake and find them a wide- waving crop. Too large 
a share of those energies, which ejirlier generations consecrated to 
the unseen, have been spent upon schemes of public, and yet 
more of personal^aggrandisement ; and our torpor was prolonged 
VOL. LXXXT. NO. CLXl. ^ M until 
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until accumulating vice and neglected ignorance broke out into 
forms of political and social disease so palpable, so menacing, so 
near, that we could not> if We would, be deaf to their appeal. 
But in this history, whatever may be said of the Church as she 
lives in her members, the Church as she teaches in her laws, 
and as she acts in the spirit they tend’ to diffuse, and in the pattern 
they set before us, has been an antagonist to domineering evil ; 
the unfaithfulness, whether of priest or people, was wrong and 
treason against her ; the fact ot her existence during all the time 
of declension is the last and highest count in the indictment 
against us. « 

When, therefore, wc observe, after a torpor to all- appearance 
desperate, a reaction equally beyond all human hope — a reaction 
diversified indeed in form and in degree, but which, considered 
as an effort to attain an increase of spiritual vitality, may justly be 
said to possess the whole body of the Church' — the very subjects of 
our sorrow, whether they be the depth of that lethargy now in fact 
shaken off, or the occasional eccentricities which have accompa- 
nied a brisk return of vigour, are converted into the elements of 
high and sanguine anticipation. A Church which has conquered 
the inward diseases following upon a state of unexampled worldly 
wealth and grandeur, ne\’er can be overcome by difficulties or 
assaults from without. If the thorns of riches and pleasures have 
not choked the word in hqr, she has passed the climax of her 
dangers. And the care* which has preserved her from them be- 
comes an evidence that it is not for nought that she has been so 
preserved. When we trace it in the past, and when in reading 
the present we compare the work lying before her to be done 
with her capacity to do it, we find that argument of design, which 
lias been so powerfully used in natural theology, not less legiti- 
mately applicable to show that she has a part, a great and conspi- 
cuous part, divinely appointed to her in the destinies of the country 
and of the world. Tlje peculiar characteristics which she com- 
bines, her balanced regal^ds to stability and progress, to truth and 
freedom, to the visible and the unseen, to corporate and individual 
development, seen! to fit the conditions of the problem, by wliich it 
is required to harmonise the fixed and dogmatic religion of the 
Church with the spirit and the movement of modern society. 

We do not, however, rest simply upon such a conviction of the 
fitness of the Church of England, from her combined moderation 
and stability, to try fully and fairly the great experiment of adjust- 
ing the relations of the Church with the world, and the yet 
gprea^ter work of readjusting the fragments of the Church among 
themselves, as a speculatist might form. The active signs of her 
condition, however humbling as to the past and even the present, tell 
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of the future in a loftier voice anti in one not to be mistaken. In 
the last ten or twelve years, a thousand churches, within the limits 
of England alone, have, to use the words of an American bishop, 
^ sprung up to meet the day.’ The same period has seen her gird 
lierself in earnest for the work\)f primary education: and she now 
stands in that field, full of hope and vigour, unhampered by poli- 
tical associations of any kind, and without a rival. Simultaneous 
with this, has been the general organization of the Colonial 
Churches. Amply have the hopes been justified with which we 
welcome(l, the beginning of her great and systematic efforts in 
this ^ppartmnnt.^ She has now eighteen, a few weeks hence 
she will, we trust, have twenty-two bishops in the transmarine 
dependencies of this country. These are but a very few taken 
from among the chief notes of her exterior, and, so to speak, 
material expansion. But the ^onsideration which converts mere 
hope into solid and certain confidence is this, that she unites 
inward with outward growth, and that every thing good in her 
deepens as it widens. The bishops who have gone to our Colo- 
nies, and those who are now about to set foot on board ship in 
that sacred character, are men full of the s})irit of Apostles in act, 
and of martyrs in intention : and those <Vho know the lives they 
live, and the kind of labour they discharge, in dioceses such as 
Newfoundland and New Zealand, may also know that they have 
need of that spirit for daily use. At home the change, it must 
not be called a growth, but a transformation, in the character of 
our clergy, strikes with the same wonder those who hail and those 
who dread it ; and many of the latter bethink them of that deep, 
but rather demoniacal saying of Gibbon, that the vices of the 
priestly order are less dangerous than their virtues. Those who 
knew the religious turn and spirit of our public schools an<l Uni- 
versities, even so little as twenty years ago, will bear witivess that 
their progress in that time seems almost*to hare retrieved the lapse 
of centuries. Devotion begins to rekindle her ancient fires; cha- 
rity to be known as not capable of measure by one, two, or more 
guineas, but by self-denial, and by personal exertion. Indeed, 
the subject passes much too far inwards to be followed by any 
effort of ours at description ; it is one that never can be fully 
known until the day of the revelation of the secrets of all hearts, 
and among them of all the thirstings of the just after perfection^ 
We simply point, then, to her meetness fpr the vocation which the 
time proclaims, her simultaneous increase in extension and in 
depth, and her profiting thus amidst^ the sorest of ali afflictions, 
the defection of ungrateful children, to Warrant our belfef that 
she has a great and signal work before her. 

^ ♦ Quart. liev.l No7ud, T)^r. IS 14. 
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But then she must not shrink from sneers, nor be startled 
at paradox. With soerning paradox at least she will have to 
|Grraj)ple, and sneers slie will assuredly incur while she circu- 
lates the Scriptures without limit, and yet asserts one particular 
construction of them through Catholic and locjil formularies ; 
while she at once claims authority and encourages inquiry. She 
attempts, without doubt, a very arduous task ; for while she, no 
less than the Church ot Rq;ne, aspires to the maintenance of 
• that living idea of a changeless faith, and of a divinely appointed 
organization, binding the past, the present, and the future Church 
to one another, and to their Head, she difi’ers fronv.that Church 
in substituting publicity for mystery, and in the desire to add to 
faith knowledge, instead of securing the former by the exclusion of 
the latter. On the other hand, while she agrees with. other bodies 
around her in leading the individual straight to the fountain head 
of his faith, and making him acquainted as it were with her case, 
in the proofs on which she relies, yet she stands widely apart from 
them, inasmuch as they admit no higher authority, and seek no 
higher guarantee, than the prtvate spirit. An ample scope for gibe 
and for invective she affords, in aiming seriously to combine condi- 
tions, which are certainly antagonistic, and which some deem in- 
compatible. But though bold, this is not visionary, nor does slie 
move without regard to the lessons of experience. For, first, she 
only seeks to reproduce^ in the domain ofc religion, a spirit ana- 
logous to that mixture of loyalty and freedom, of deference to 
authority with the sense of individual responsibility, which has. 
been the peculiar characteristic of our political system. Secondly, 
this view of her proper functions is itself the result of the most 
profoundly rooted tendencies and most fundamental convictions 
of the nation itself, which have outwardly expressed ihcinsclves in 
the form of its ecclesiastical polity. Nor has any other scheme, 
even in the lime of lu^ewawnness, supplanted the scheme of the 
Church in the publld* affections. If she be weak as compared 
with her work, yet, as compared with her rivals, she is strong. 
England has assumed to herself the task of solving for the ad- 
vantage of the world at large, certain great problems of trade and 
, intercourse upon which the material interests of the human family 
are supposed to depend. It seems as though in her person were 
,;to.be solved a higher and deeper problem; the question, namely. ' 
whether the advancing wave of modern society is or is not to carry 
the ark of the Church upon its crest. 

T , But for this she must be faithful to her calling, not under one 
but under all of its conditions. Long years of the toil which 
> is content to sow-, that future times and not, its own hand may 
. reap, of searching self-denial, of sedulous and eager approxi- 
mation 
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mation to the neglected masses and study to win their afFections, 
of progressive elevation both of the ideal and of the working 
standard — long years of such patient toil* are before her. But 
besides the immediately practical parts of the art, she must con- 
sider her science — she must abound in the fruits of leisure even 
while she is losing its ease and enjoyment. If she is to conquer, 
it must be by remaining true to her fundamental idea, and not 
vainly seeking to ape the character pf bodies actuated by a 
diflerent spirit and intention. The idea not only of supernatu- 
ralism or revealed religion, but of a given and fixed dogmatic 
system v^th its visible exponent or counterpart, she must hold — 
and yet hold in a free and living contact with the consciences of 
the members at large ; and must be faithful to the principle of a 
twofold witness, so variously subjected to unnatural divorce, of the 
Word and of the Churgh. Further, neither as to herself, nor as to 
the sacred text of which tshe is the keeper, must she look askance 
at inspection as an enemy, but must invite and challenge it ; and 
she must give the hand of kindly ivclcoine to historical study, to 
critical investigation, and to scientific discovery. Let lier wage in- 
cessant war against tlie myriad counterfeits of the common sense 
and reason of mankind ; yet let her cast shame upon the impostures, 
not so as to disparage the original, but so* as to do it more abundant 
honour, and to show that she can never be on evil terms with the 
human understanding, except when it.has become the blinded and 
brutish organ of proud or angry or lustful passions. For all the 
gifts of God in nature and revelation are in unison together ; and 
as the lower may not rebel against the higher, so neither may the 
•higher displace the lower, and the hand may no more say to the 
foot ‘ I have no need of thee,’ than the foot to the hand. Such is 
the relation of the Church to the intellectual temper and movement 
of the day. We shall touch but gently on the more embarrassed 
question how her political position is to be adjusted, froya time to 
time, to the great and rapid though*sileyt changes in the public 
sentiment, and the more and more free recognition of the prin- 
ciples of representative government. This is a more embarrassed 
question — not because its intrinsic difficulties viewed by the im- 
])artial eye are greater, for on the contrary they are less ; but 
because its decision is in the hands not of those who reflect, 
so much as of the multitudes, and because dealing at once with 
the higher and the lower inducements to action, with truth 
at one end of the scale and gold at .the other, it stirs up the 
hall-subdued carnal with the half-matured spiritual elements 
of our nature into a dark and foilnidable compound. But thus 
much we venture to say, that of this problem also the Church 
of England appelirs to us to be working out by slow and 
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cautious degrees a solution. Her roots are in the heart of man. 
The very fact that with such masses of indifference around her, 
the shadow of religious allegiance that still remains among the 
neglected crowds is paid to her — the fact that she still possesses 
all but universal respect, is the proof that she may soon possess 
all but universal affection ; — and though such affection be infinitely 
less precious than the jewel of truth, how far does it transcend 
every other dowry ! The secret of her strength will lie in her 
givinjT proof, as occasion rfiay afise, that her spiritual work is not 
only first, but first and last in her thoughts, and that all her pre- 
rogatives and appurtenances which belong to earth, the venerable 
gifts of ancient piety and wisdom, she will judge -nevertheless 
with an exclusive regard to their bearing upon her prospective 
discharge of that work, and with reference to such bearing only 
will claim the adherence of the people and the support of the 
legislature. * ^ 


Art. VI. — 1. A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the Southern 
and Antarctic Regions during the Years 1839*43. By Captain 
Sir James Clark RosS*, R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1847. 

2. Notes on the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage conducted by Cap- 
tain Sir J, C, Ross. By.Sir W. J. Hooker. London, 1843. 

^^HIRTY years have elapsed since one of our colleagues first 
addressed himself to the task of directing the public mind 
to the subject of Arctic exploration.* He has lived to see many 
of his expectations justified — and we hope he may yet see others 
of them realised. During the interval, those so long honoured with 
the fruits of his horcc subsecivee have never been inattentive to 
the progress of that system of discovery which owes so much 
to the suggestions and offioial encouragement of that veteran. 
Few greater pleasures,* ^indeed, are ours than when, from our 
literary signal-post, we can make the number of one of those 
gallant vessels, returning ‘ rough with many a scar * of blood- 
less conflict with the floe and iceberg, and with its log one 
continuous record of danger and difficulty vanquished by cou- 
rage and intelligence, and of triumphs unpurchased by other 
human suffering than the voluntary endurance of the wise and 
htuve in pursuit of noble ends. Well pleased have we lingered 
so long within the confines* of that Arctic circle which has been 
penetrated by so many expeditions, and with interest which accu- 

♦ Quart. Rev., vol. xviii, p. 199. , 
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mulatcs by the hour do we watch for the return of those two 
vessels which are, perhaps, even now working their southward 
course through Behring’s Straits into the Pacific. Should the 
happiness be yet allowed us of witnessing that return, we are of 
opinion that the Erebus and Terror should be moored hence- 
forth on either side of the Victory, floating monuments of what 
the Nelsons of discovery can dare and do at the call of their 
country in the service of the world. , Meanwhile these two por- 
tentous names, whatever be the* fate of the vessels which own 
them, are associated with services as brilliant and discoveries as 
striking,^ aj the extremity of the globe Antipodean to the region of 
their presedt employment, as any which have yet invited the no- 
tice of our columns. That such notice has not been sooner in- 
vited we can only ascribe to the fact, that between the task of 
collecting scientific nyiterials and that of arranging them for]pub- 
lication — of overcomings danger and difficulty^ and reciting their 
Odyssea to the public — there is all the difference to men 
of action and enterprise that lies between catching a hare and 
cooking it. We know no other reason why three years should 
have been suffered to elapse from Sir James Ross’s safe return 
and the present publication, or why no authorised details of the 
expedition should have been made known, other than were 
sparingly afforded in Sir W. Hooker’s botanical work of 1843. 
The purely scientific results have ‘doubtless meanwhile been 
privately accessible <lb those who couhl turn them to account. 
They have, we may be sure, occupied the attention of Gauss 
and Humboldt and Sabine.* They may have supplied new 
elements for those wondrous calculations which enable the former 
from his study at Berlin to prick off on the map, to a near ap- 
proximation at least, the place of the magnetic pole ; they have 
probably suggested paragraphs for a new volume or a new edition 
of the ^ Cosmos.’ To guide the investigations, to correct the 
conclusions of such minds as these, ii^»a privilege of which a 
British sailor may be proud. 

The more popular results of this expedition, such as are ap- 
preciable by the mass of the reading public, lie in a narrow com- 
pass. The record is not diversified by any encounter with any 
southern counterpart to those secluded tribes of the human 
family who burrow in the farthest regions of the North, habitable 
as these regions are, and civilised in comparison with the volcanic 
deserts of the South. No northern explorer has, we believe, yet 
passed the limits of vegetable life. Even on Melville Island the 
lichen and the alga yet retain* their place in the scheme of 

* See on this subject, Quart. Rev., vol. Ixvi. Art, * Teriestiial Magnetism.' 
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Nature. But on the ice-clad peaks of the land discovered by 
Sir James Ross not tlie^miniitest trace of a crypto.«:ainous plant is 
discernible, and the ocean, ^vhicll freezes to their base, is equally 
barren of aquatic vegetation. Some features, however, of the 
Antarctic region have a character far greater sublimity than 
attaches to any scenery yet observed in the North. A continent 
of vast and, as yet, unmeasured extent, the northern extremity of 
Avhich is situated in tlie 7hst degree of south latitude, sheathed in 
eternal ice from where its sea-fine gives harbour to the seal and 
the penguin to where its summits, attaining three or four times 
the height of Hccla, like Mecla give vent to subtei rangff-n fires ; — 
extending at nearly a right angle to this continent a precipice of 
ice, varying from 100 to 150 feet in height, and presenting for 
some 500 miles an impervious barrier to the bowsprits of 

^ Those sons of Albion who, w^th v,cnturous sails, 

On distant oceans caught Antarctic gales — 

these are in themselves objects which, however briefly de- 
scribed or roughly sketched, niust take at once the highest rank 
among the natural wonders of the world. 

Before we proceed to cite the passages in which these and 
other memorabilia of Sir James’s expedition are described, we 
think it advisable to give, as far as we are able, a measure of 
this officer’s performance by‘a .sketch of those of his predecessors. 
With respect to the Afctic circle, this task has afforded Sir 
John Barrow the materials of a valuable volume, to which, 
perhaps, some additions might be obtained from the recent 
researches of the Society of Danish Antiquaries into the re- 
cords of early Scandinavian navigation. A few lines may 
suffice to convey all we know of Antarctic discovery anterior 
to the period of Wilkes, D’Urville, and Ross. Many ob- 
vious causes have contributed to direct the attention of govern- 
ments and independent^ navigators rather to the North Pole 
than the South. The dream of an available passage to Cathay 
lias been, like m^^ny other visions, pregnant with practical re- 
sults. In England, after these visions of mercantile advantage 
had lost their influence, the official directors of maritime enter- 
prise have still been stimulated by the desire to resolve the 
geographical problem of the North-west passage, and also to map 
out the configuration of the continent of North America, and 
of the great adjacent masses of land-^lhus to finish off, as it 
were^ a work which has been in orogress since the days of Baffin 
and IJ udson— father than to br^k up new ground and seek for 
the conjectured Terra Australis. With the exception of the 
expedition of Captain Cook, of which the exploration of the 

higher 
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higher southern latitudes formed but an episode, the Antarctic 
department has, down to a recent period, been principally left to 
the casual efforts of the whale and seal hunter. The earliest 
exploit of Importance in its annals of which any record has come 
under our notice is the discovery of the islands which now rather 
unfairly bear the name of ite South Shetland, situated about the 
G2nd degree of south latitude. They should in justice bear the 
name of the honest Dutchman Dirck /5erritz, who, in his vessel 
of some 150 tons, was driven to tftem by storms in 1599 from the 
western entrance of the Straits of Magellan. It is true that, 
nearly ^c^jntury earlier, the French navigator De Conneville had 
acquired the reputation of having discovered a Terra Australis 
far to the south of Africa. Doubts, however, have always hung 
over the precise position of the country visited, if not discovered, 
by De Gonneville, • It waf reported extensive and well inha- 
bited, and he brought away with him a son of its sovereign, an 
article of export which could hardly bo obtained from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Antarctic circle. This prince was adopted by 
the Frenchman who had imported or kidnaj)ped him, married, 
and had descendants in France, one of whom, a grandson, be- 
came a canon of Lisieux and an ambassador. It is to this 
p(;rson we owe an account of the voyage of De Gonneville. 
lie was, however, unable to bring any evidence of the position 
f)f the land in question, which, having long been traced ad 
libitum on the maps of the Southern* Ocean, remains still un- 
certain, though tlie probabilities of the case appear to be in 
favour of Madagascar. It was mainly in pursuit of this land, 
of which distance and uncertainty had magnified the extent and 
resources, that the Freton Kerguelen in J772 embarked on the 
expedition which led to the discovery, three years afterwards 
acknowledged and confirmed by Cook, of Kerguelen Island. 
Of Captain Cook’s expedition, thumbed as its record has been, 
and, we hope, continues to be, by schoolfboy hands, it is unneces- 
sary to speak in detail. 

Down to 1840 we believe that no navigator pf any country but 
his own had penetrated beyond the point marked as Cook’s 
farthest on the maps, or, with the exception of the Russian 
Bellinghausen, made any material addition to his discoveries in 
those latitudes. Indeed of our own countrymen one only had 
fulfilled the former of these conditions. This was Captain 
Weddell, who, in the year 1822, in •a small vessel fitted for the 
whale and seal fishery rather than for discovery, first disproved 
the existence of a continental range which had bfeen supposed to 
ejitend itself immediately to the south of the islands discovered 
by Gerritz and rediscovered by Smith, and then, pursuing his 
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fortunes between the 30th and 40th degrees of longitude, ran 
down to the highest southern latitude yet attained by mail, 
74^ 15'. A passage in Weddell’s narrative, in which he takes 
- occasion to lament that he was ill provided with instruments of 
scientific observation, may have given a pretext for the doubts 
which some foreign authorities have ^entertained as to the reality 
of this exploit. He told the world, however, that he had spent 
240/. on the purchase of tjiree chronometers, all of which per- 
formed well ; and the whole tone of his narrative and of his 
observations on the subject of polar navigation, seemed to us to 
bespeak the man of instruction and research as well^,?^ enter- 
prise. Taking into account all the circumstances 'of his ex- 
pedition, we venture to pronounce that his performance comes 
nearer to those of the giants of old time, the Baffins, the Davises, 
and the Hudsons, than any voyage of the ^present age accom- 
plished without the assistance of governmyents. We endeavoured 
at the time to set him in a proper light before his country- 
men :* — if it be true, as we fear it is, that a man of such 
achievement died in neglected poverty, let others bear the blame. 

A Russian expedition was fitted out from Cronstadt in 1819, 
consisting of two ships, the Vostock and the Mirul, under the 
command of Captains Bellinghausen and Lazarew, An account 
of this expedition, in two volumes with an atlas, was published 
at St. Petersburgh; but, as far as we know, it still remains 
locked up in the Russian language. In ^January, 1821, they 
reached the latitude of 70° 30', which, in the ' Russian Encyclo- 
paedia,’ is stated to be the highest hitherto attained — but the 
statement is incorrect, for it falls short of Cook’s farthest. An 
island was discovered in latitude 68° 57' and longitude 90° 46' W., 
and called the island of Peter I. Floating ice prevented the vessels 
from approaching this land nearer than fourteen miles, but its 
insular character appears to have been ascertained, and the 
height of its summits wc^ calculated at 4200 feet. Their next 
discovery appears on the maps as Alexander’s Island, in latitude 
68° 43', longitude 73° 10' W. It would appear, however, that 
Bellinghausen was* unable to trace the prolongation of this land 
to the south, and it has been considered as not improbable that 
it is continuous with the land afterwards discovered by Captain 
Biscoe, and designated as Graham’s Land. Bellinghausen him- 
self took care to call it Alexander’s Land, not Alexander’s Island. 
Be this as it may, to the* Russian undoubtedly belonged the 
honour, previous to 1840, of having discovered the southernmost 
known land. • * 


See Quart. Rev., vul. xxxiii, p. 280. * 
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In 1830 and 1831 the brig. Tula, of 148 tons, commanded by 
Captain Biscoe, prosecuted the task of discovery under special 
instructions from its enterprising owner,*the great promoter of the 
southern whale fishery, Mr. C. Enderby. Bisqoe did not, like 
Weddell, succeed in passing beyond the degree of south lati- 
tude which had formed tlfe limit of Cook’s progress, but, to use 
the words of the Journal of the GeographicaV Society, vol. iii. 
p. 122, he 'made two distinct discoveries, at a great distance 
the one from the other, and cs^h. in the highest southern lati- 
tudes which, with a few exceptions, had yet been attained, or 
in whiqh^land had yet been discovered.’ These were, first, that 
of End^y’s Land, in lat. G5° 57', and long. 47° 20' east ; and 
next, that of a range of islands, and of land of unknown extent, 
situated between the 67th and 63rd degrees of south latitude, 
^'tnd between the 63rd and 71st degrees of west longitude. The 
principal range of tliese islAids bears the name of Biscoe. 

We find the distinguished name of Mr. Enderby again asso- 
ciated with Antarctic discovery in the case of Balleny’s voyage, 
1839. This voyage demands our more particular notice, be- 
cause its track was followed by Sif James Ross for special reasons 
in his two first cruises; because some questions have arisen be- 
tween the American and English expeditions, in which the precise 
position of the islands discovered by Balleny is concerned ; and 
lastly, because there is every reasqn to suppose that land which 
D’Urville, in ignorance of Balleny’s vojage, claims to have dis- 
covered, had been in fact seen by Balleny. We have, indeed, 
little doubt that should subsequent researches prove that the south 
pole is the centre of a vast continent, the outworks of which in 
some longitudes are to be found in the neighbourhood of the 70th 
degree of south latitude, but indented by at least one bay to the 
height of the 79th, the first and second claimants to its discovery 
will be the gallant agents of Mr. Enderby, Captains JBiscoe and 
Balleny, I'he schooner Eliza Scotft, of 154 tons, commanded by 
Mr. John Balleny, and the dandy-rigged cutter Sabrina, of 54 
tons, Mr. H. Freeman, master, sailed from the southern end of 
New Zealand, January 7, 1839, fitted for sealing purposes, but 
with Mr. Enderby’s usual liberal instructions to lose no opportu- 
nity of jpushing as far as possible to the south. They crossed the 
track of Bcllingbausen on the 24th, and continued without mate- 
rial impediment a southward course over the very spot where the 
Russian navigator in lat. 63° had bqpn compelled by ice to alter 
his course to the eastward in 1820. On the 1st of February they 
had reached the parallel of 69^ in long. 172° east, 220 miles to 
the southward of the extreme point which Bellinghausen had 
been able to attain in this meridian. This evidence of the shifting 
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cliar?icter of the ice in this direction was the circumstance which 
induced Sir James Ross to select this quarter for his first attempts. 
Here the packed ice confpelled them to work to the north-west; 
and on attaining the 6()th degree, in long. 163" east, they disco- 
vered a group of islands, which turned out to be five in number. 
A landing was with much risk effecteff by Mr. Freeman on one of 
these, the summit of which, estimated to rise to the height of 
12,000 feet, emitted sinoke,^ as if to corroborate the evidence of 
volcanic origin furnished by the fragments of scoriae and basalt 
mixed with crystals of olivine collected from the bcachless base of 
its perpendicular cliffs. In their further progress the v^^ls must 
have passed within a short distance of Cape Clairee, a projection 
of the land to which M. D’Urville in the following year gave 
the name of Adelie, in right of his supposed discovery. On the 
2nd of March, in lat. 69® 58', long. 121° 8', Ijnd was again disco- 
vered, which now figures on the map by the name of Sabrina. 
We cannot omit to mention that on this voyage a phenomenon 
was observed, which strikingly illustrated that transporting power 
of ice to which so extensive an influence has been attributed by 
some eminent geologists. At a distance of 1400 miles from the 
nearest known land, though possibly within 300, or even 100, 
miles from land which may hereafter be discovered, an iceberg 
was seen with a block of rock, some twelve feet in height, attached 
to it at nearly a hundred feet from the sea-line. We cannot here 
pursue the train of reflection and theory whJfch the appearance of 
this Inggage-van of the ocean is calculated to suggest. Mr. Dar- 
win on this, and other similar evidence, observes that ^ if one ice- 
berg in a thousand, or ten thousand, transports its fragment, the 
bottom of the Antarctic sea, and the shores of its islands, must 
already be scattered with masses of foreign rock, the counterpart of 
the erratic boulders of the northern hemisphere.* It must be 
gratifying to the writer in the Journal of the Geographical So- 
ciety, vol. ix. p. 517, to w^oin*we are indebted for what we know 
of Balleny’s voyage, to find that his anticipations of its proving 
useful to the success of Sir James Ross’s greater expedition have 
been so fully borne out. 

The services of Ross and his gallant companions covered a 
space of three years, exclusive of the passages to and from the 
C^pe of Good Hope. During this period tLee distinct voyages 
wdre accomplished. Their first departure from Simon's Bay took 
place on the 6th of April, J840, and pursuing a course to the 
northward of and nearly parallel to the 50th degree of south lati- 
tude, they reached Van Diemen^s Land on the 16th of August, 
after having passed two months and a half of the winter season at 
Kerguelen’s Island. On the 12lh of Novembef, J840, they left 
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Hobart Town, and after some stay at the Auckland Islands, 
finally sailed in a diiect course towards those entirely unex- 
amined regions which were the main joints of their ambition. 
They returned to Hobart Town late in the autumn of that 
latitude, April 7, 1841. During this cruise was accomplished 
the discovery of the vast extent of mountainous continent which 
now bears the gracious name of Victoria ; the active volcano. 
Mount Erebus, and the extinct orje. Mount Terror; and the 
icy barrier, probably an outwork of continued land, which, 
running east and -west for some hundred miles in the 78th degree 
of soufl^atitude, prevents all approach to the pole on either side 
of the Iwth degree of longitude. Between July and November, 
the vessels visited Sj^dney and New Zealand, remaining three 
months at the latter. 

4"lie second voyt^ge commenced on the loth of November, 
1841, and was pursued towards the region explored in tlie 
former trip, and with nearly the same success. From the 18th 
of December to the 2nd of February, the ships were employed in 
forcing their way through pack-ice from the 62nd to the 6Sth 
degree of south latitude ; and when, on the 23rd of February, they 
at length reached the icy barrier, in long. 162'' west, the season 
was too far advanced to admit of further attempts to find an open- 
ing. Having apj)roached within a mile and a half of the barrier, 
in lat. 78'" 10' south, some six miles farther to the southward than 
the limit of their Armer voyage, they commenced their reluctant 
retreat, and not having seen land for 138 days, gained a winter 
anchorage in Berkeley Souhd, off the Falkland Islands, on the 
6th of April, 1842. The spring season of this year, between 
September and December, was occupied by a cruise to Cape 
Horn, and back to Berkeley Sound. 

The third polar voyage was commenced on the 1 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1842, in a direction nearly opposite to that of th^ two former 
years, and towards the region explored by Weddell. The diffi- 
culties and dangers encountered in this last attempt appear to 
have exceeded those of the two former voyages, and the lat. 7F. 
30', long. 15® west, formed the limit of their southward cruise. 
The ships gained the Cape of Good Hope on the 4th of April, 
1843, within two days of three years after they had first quitted 
those parts. 

We do not profess in the above summary to have enumerated 
all the commanders whi>, betweei\» the period of Cook's expe- 
dition and the year 1840, had attained high southern latitudes in 
various directions, or even mad6 discoveries of land. We believe, 
however, that from it our readers may derive a correct general 
notion of the condition and progress of Antarctic discovery down 

to 
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to the period when the French and American expeditions, under 
D’Urville and Wilkes^ gained, nearly simultaneously, some ten 
months’ start of Ross in Ihese seas. The result of these expe- 
ditions, so far as concerns our present subject, may best be given 
in the following passages from Sir Janies Ross’s work : — 

‘ The most interesting news that awaited us on our arrival at Van 
Diemen’s Land [August, 1840] related to the discoveries made, during 
the last summer, in the soutlfern regions by the French expedition, 
consisting of the Astrolabe and Zj/elce, under the command of Captain 
Dumont D’Urville, and by the United States expedition, undw Lieu- 
tenant Charles Wilkes, in the frigate Vincennes. / 

‘ The accounts published, by the authority of Captain D’Urville in 
the local papers, stated, that the French ships sailed from Hobart Town 
on the Istof January, 1840, and discovered land on the evening of the 
19th; and on the 21st some of the officers laudjd upon a small islet 
lying some distance from the mainland, aftd pr^ocured some specimens 
of its granitic rock. D’Urville traced the land in a continuous line one 
hundred and fifty miles, between the longitudes of 136° and 142° east, 
in about the latitude of the Antarctic circle. It was entirely covered 
with snow, and there was not th© least appearance of vegetation : its 
general height was estimated at about one thousand three hundred feet. 
M. D’Urville named it Terre Ad^ilie. Proceeding to the westward, they 
discovered and sailed about sixty miles along a solid wall of ice, one 
hundred and fifty feet high, which he, believing to be a covering or 
crust of a more solid base, nanted Cote Clairee. It must have been 
extremely painful to the enterprising spirit of D’Utville to be obliged to 
relinquish a more extended exploration of this new-discovered land ; but 
the weakly condition of his crews imperatively demanded of him to dis- 
continue their laborious exertions, and return to a milder climate to 
restore the health of his enfeebled people, upon finding that the western 
part of the C6te Clairee turned away suddenly to the southward. He 
accordingly bore away on the 1st of February, and reached Hobart Town 
on the nth of the same month, after an absence of only seven weeks. 
Although the western point of Cote Clairee had been seen by Balleny in 
the preceding summer, it waep^istaken by him for an enormous iceberg, 
and the land he at first imagined he saw behind it he afterwards thought 
might only be clouds. These circumstances are mentioned in the log- 
book of the Eliza Scot(, but are not inserted here with the least inten- 
tion of disputing the unquestionable right of the French to the honour of 
this very important discovery. 

“ The result of the American expedition was, in compliance with the 
instructions of the government, kept profoundly secret on their return to 
Sydney, and nothing appeared in the local papers respecting their exten- 
sive operations but uncertain cohjecturea and contradictory statements. 
I felt therefore the more indebted to the kind and generous considera- 
tion of Lieutenant Wilkes, the distinguished commander of ihe expe- 
diticM% for a long letter on various subjects, which his ^experience had 
suggeated as likely to prove serviceable to me, under the impression that 
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I should still attempt to penetrate to the southward on some of the me- 
ridians he had visited ; a tracing of his original chart accompanied his 
letter, showing the great extent of his discovewes, and pointing out to me 
those parts of the coast which he thought we should find most easily 
accessible. These documents would indeed have proved of infinite 
value to me had I felt myself, compelled to follow the strict letter of 
my instructions ; and I do not the less appreciate the motives which 
prompted the communication of those papers because they did not 
eventually prove so useful to me as the American commander had hoped 
and expected : and I avail myself df this opportunity of publicly ex- 
pressing the deep sense of thankfulness ! feel to him for his friendly and 
highly hc<ji^rable conduct. 

‘ The arohous and persevering exertions of this expedition, continued 
throughout a period of more than six weeks, under circumstances of 
great peril and hardship, cannot fail to reflect the highest credit on those 
engaged in the enterprise, and excite the admiration of all who arc in the 
smallest degree acquaiifted with the laborious and difiBcult nature of an 
icy navigation ; but I am grieved to be obliged to add, that at the pre- 
sent time they do not seem to have received cither the approbation or 
reward their spirited exertions merit. The narrative of their compre- 
hensive labours is now in the hands of the public ; I need, therefore, 
make no further remark here on the subject. 

‘ That the commanders of each of these great national undertakings 
should have selected the very place for pefietrating to the southward, 
for the exploration of which they were well aware at the time that the 
expedition under my command was expressly preparing, and thereby 
forestalling our purpose, did certainly grgatly surprise me. I should 
have expected their national pride would have caused them rather to 
have chosen any other path in the wide field before them, than one thus 
pointed out, if no higher consideration had power to prevent such an 
interference. They had, however, the unquestionable right to select 
any point they thought proper, at which to direct their efforts, without 
considering the embarrassing situation in which their conduct might 
have placed me. Fortunately, in my instructions, much had been left 
to my judgment under unforeseen circumstances ; and, imptfessed with 
the feeling that England had ever IM th^way of discovery in the 
southern as well as in the northern regions, 1 considered it would have 
been inconsistent with the pre-eminence she has ever maintained, if we 
were to follow in the footsteps of the expedition of dny other nation. 1 
therefore resolved at once to avoid all interference with their discoveries, 
and selected a much more easterly meridian (170° E.), on which to en- 
deavour to penetrate to the southward, and if possible reach the magnetic 
pole. 

‘ My chief reason for choosing this particular meridian, in prefer- 
ence to any other, was its being that upon which Balleny had, in the 
summer of 1839, attained to the latitude of 69°, and there found an 
open sea ; and not, , as has been assetted, that I was deterred from any 
apprehension of an equally unsuccessful issue to any attempt we might 
make where the Americans and French had so. signally failed to get 
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beyond even the 67° of latitude. For I was well aware how ill-adapted 
their ships were for a service of that nature from not being fortified to 
withstann the shocks and, pressure they must have been neccsbarily ex- 
posed to, had they vcnlured to penetrate any extensive body of ice. They 
would have equally failed had they tried it upon the meridian I had 
now chosen, for it will be seen we met wjth a broad belt of ice, upwards 
of two hundred miles across, which it would have been immediate dc- 
Btruction to them to have encountered ; but which, in our fortified ves- 
sels, we could confidently rup into, and push our way through into tlic 
open sea beyond. Without such means it would be utterly impossible for 
any one, under such circumstances, how'cver bold or persevering, to 
attain a high southern latitude.’ — vol. i.^pp. 113-118. ^ 

Any detailed notice of the published voyages* of tKetwo able 
and distinguished navigators with w'hom the pursuit of a common 
object brought Captain Ross into a generous and peaceful rivalry, 
is beside our present purpose. We must pay, how'ever, our 
tribute of admiration to the skill of Frenfh artists and the libe- 
rality, of French Government patronage, as illustrated in the 
splenchd atlas of D’Urville. Nor can we omit to lament iIk^ 
dreadful and untimely death, by the catastrophe on the Versailles 
railroad, of the man \Yb()se genius and enlerj)rise furnished the 
materials for such a work. To Captain Wilkes we must also ac- 
knowledge our obligationti for many agreeable hours of pleasant 
reading, which have left upon us a strong iinpiession of the pro- 
fessional merits of the author and his gallant associates. We are, 
moreover^.bound to say, oo the evidence whifh he does not scruj)Ie 
to furnish, that we consider the merits of his exploits ihuch en- 
hanced by the circumstance tliat the naval departments of his 
country appear to liaVe acted with negligence, at the least, tow’ards 
the brave mqn whom it sent on the service in question. Betwecni 
the officers and men of the United States and lingland, respec- 
tively, we .are as incompetent as w'c should be reluctant tr) draw 
any compt\rison which should strike a balance in favour of either. 
We rest satisfied willi^lbe |eiieral conviction that there is no 
service, warlike or scientific, which they will not be found qua- 
lified and zealous to discharge to the extreme limit of human 
ability. VVe cannot, however, but entertain, on the evi<lence of 
Captain Wilkes’ own pages, a complacent conviction that, however 
rivalled by our Anglo-Saxon relations' in blue water, we as yet 
manage matters letter in the dockyardi«o If, with respect to an 
isolated occurrence in this instance, a controversy has arisen in 
which the evidence appear^ to us conclusive in favour of Sir J. 
Ross, WeP are the less inclined to leave unnoticed the fact tliat 
the American ships appear to 4iave been not only insufficiently 
strengthened for this Polar navigation— which in their case, as in 
that of Captain Cook formed but an episode of* their instructions 
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— but ill-found for an extensive voyage of discovery in any 
direction. 

It was on the 11th of January, 1841, and in that 71st degree 
of south latitude which formed the limit of Cook’s southward 
course, that the first distinct vision was obtained by Ross’s ex- 
j)cdition of the vast volcanic •continent which bars access to the 
southern magnetic pole, and probably to the pole of the earth. 
Appearances of land there had been^some days earlier, suffi- 
ciently plausible to have deterred less experienced navigators, 
and perhaps to have left spurious traces on maps which might 
have waited long for correction. On this day, however, Mount 
Sabine rosc^conspicuous in tlie view, attaining, as was afterwards 
ascertained, the height of nearly 10,000 feet, at a distance of some 
thirty miles from the coast. A long range of mountains of scarcely 
less elevation was perceived towards the north-west. The mag- 
netic observations taken here J)laced the magnetic pole in lat. 76°, 
long. 145® 20' E., therefore in the direction true south-west from 
the position of the ships, and distant some 500 miles. The land, 
however, Sir James says — 

* interposed an insuperable obstacle to our direct approach to it ; and 
we had to choose whether we should trace the coast to the north-west, 
with the hope of turning the western extreme of the land, and thence 
l)roceed to the south, or follow the southerly coast-line and thence take a 
more westerly course. The latter was preferred, as being more likely 
to extend our researches tnlo higher latitude.^, and as affording a better 
chance of afterwards attaining one of the principal objects of our voyage ; 
and although we could not but feel disappointed in our expectation of 
shortly reaching the magnetic pole, yet these mountains, being in our 
way, restored to England the honour of the discovery of the southern- 
most known land, which had been nobly won by tlie intrepid Belling- 
hausen, and for more than twenty years retained by Russia.* — p. ISI. 

The mainland, fenced by a projecting barrier of ice, pn which 
a tremendous surf was breaking, defied al^ttempts at access, but 
at much risk a hasty landing was cffectetl on one of a group of 
islands situated in lat. 71° 56', and long. 171° 7' E. The usual 
ceremonies of taking possession were solemnized under a heavy 
assault from the aboriginal inhabitants, the penguins, who dis- 
puted with their beaks the title of Queen Victoria, Not a trace 
of vegetation was perceived ; but that of our Australasian colonies 
may one day profit by^ the accumulated guano of ages, which 
annoyed the stoutest of the invaders byjts stench. Whales were 
swarming in all directions, unconscious that the spell of that long 
security which they had enjoyed irf this remote region was pro- 
bably broken ; thirty were counted at one time. We can hardly, 
however, share Sir •James’s anticipations as to the future success 
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of our whale-fishers in this quarter. For the present^ at least, 
we believe that in such distant regions the whale-fishin«: can 
only be pursued with* profit in conjunction with the chase of 
the seal. The precipitous cliffs of the circumpolar continents, or 
islands, would appear in no instance to afford that line of beach 
which is essential for the capture of the seal ; and we cannot 
believe that underwriters would insure on moderate terms against 
the chances of packed icj, beyond a certain latitude. From this 
date the ships struggled on to the southward, generally against 
adverse winds, to the 73rd degree, discovering and naming, after 
various official and scientific individuals, new mountains and 
islands. In a moment of calm the dredge was let down in 270 
fathoms ; and the result was a variety of living plunder, the Cap- 
tain’s remarks whereupon must be quoted : — 

‘ It was interesting among these creatures to recognise several that I 
had been in the habit of taking in equally l>igh northern latitudes ; and 
although contrary to the general belief of naturalists, I have no doubt 
that from however great a depth we may be enabled to bring up the 
mud and stones of the bed of the ocean, we shall find them teeming with 
animal life; the extreme pressure at the greatest depth does not ajipcar 
to affect these creatures. Hitherto we have not been able to deterininc 
this point beyond a thousand fathoms ; but from that depth several shell- 
fish have been brought up with the mud.’ — p. 202. 

On the 22nd of January the reckoning of the ships gave the 
latitude 74^ 20' south, apd a double allowance V)f grog was issued 
to celebrate the first attainment of a higher latitude than that 
accomplished by W eddell. After struggling through the heavy 
packed ice which fringed the coast for 50 miles, they gained clear 
water on the 20th; Mount Melbourne, a jieak some 12,000 feet 
high, being visible at a distance of perhaps eighty miles. A 
landing was with much difficulty effected on an island twelve 
miles long, honoured with the name of Franklin ; and this jiro- 
ceeding led Ross to Jlie conclusion that the vegetable kingdom 
has no representative wliatevcr in those latitudes. Animal vitality, 
however, triumphs here over all obstacles, both on land and 
in the ocean ; ahd the petrel, the gull, and the seal swarm about 
precipices of igneous rock, which leave no ledge on which the 
footboard of a captain’s gig can be planted. In the night of 
January 27, the ship stood in clear weather towards some 
land which at first seemed an island, but which turned out to 
be the peak of a volcano 12,600 feet in height, in full activity, 
upon the continent. This magnificent and impressive object 
was named Mount Erebus; and an extinct, or at least inactive 
neighbour, of about 11,000 feet in elevation, was called Mount 
Terror. We find what follows in the Notes to the ^ Botany of 
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the Antarctic Expedition/ drawn up by Sir W. Hooker, from the 
journal of his son, the accomplished naturalist to the expedi- 
tion : — 

^ It was on the following day, Jan. 28, in lat. 76° 57', long. 169° 25', 
that was first descried that active volcano which could not fail to form a 
spectacle the most stupendous •and imposing that can be imagined j 
whether considered in regard to its position, 77° S. lat., or in reference 
to the fact that no human eye liad gazed on it before, or to its elevation 
of 12,600 feet above the level of the spa. VVhat increased the wonder is, 
that it is but one of a stupendous chain of mountains — a portion of a new 
continent, of vast but undefined extent — the whole mass, from its highest 
f)oint to thv/pcean’s edge, covered with everlasting snow and ice; the 
sun at that season never setting, but day and night exhibiting the same 
spectacle of the extremes of nature’s heat and cold. In mentioning such 
a ])henomcnon I may be allowed to make the following extract from my 
son’s letter : — “ The wjter and the sky were both as blue, or rather 
more intensely blue, than I, have ever seen them in the tropics, and all 
the coast one mass of dazzlingly heaiitiful peaks of snow, w'hich, when 
the sun approached the horizon, reflected the most brilliant tints of 
golden yellow and scarlet ; and then to see the dark cloud of smoke, 
tinged with flame, rising from the vblcano in a perfectly unbroken 
column, one side jet-black, the other giving back the colours of the sun, 
sometimes turning off at a right angle by some current of wind, and 
stretching many miles to leeward. This was a sight so surpassing every 
thing that can be imagined, and so heightened by the consciousness that 
we had penetrated into regions far beyond what was ever deemed prac- 
ticable, that it really caused a feeling of awe* to steal over us at the con- 
sideration of our own comparative insignificance and helplessness, and at 
the same time, an indescribable feeling of the greatness of the Creator in 
the works of his hand.” ’ 

Another great natural feature of these regions was met with 
on the following day, and is thus described by Captain Ross: — 

' As we approached the land under all studding-sails, we perceived a 
low white line extending from its cxtrcn\p eastern point as faf as the eye 
could discern to the eastward. It presented An extraordinary appear- 
ance, gradually increasing in height as we got nearer to it, and proving 
at length to be a perpendicular clitf of ice between 150 an^ 200 fetet 
above the level of the sea, perfectly flat and level at the top, and without 
any fissures or promontories on its even seaward face. What w^as beyond 
it we could not imagine ; for being much higher than our mast’s bead, 
we coidd not see anything except the summit of a lofty range of moun- 
tains, extending to the southward as far as the 79th degree of latitude. 
Tliese mountains, being the southernmost land hitherto discovered, I felt 
great satisfaction in naming after Captain* Sir William Edward Parry, 
li.N., in grateful remembrance of the^honour he conferred upon me, by 
calling the northernmost known land on the globe by my name. . . . 

Whether “ Parry Mountains ” again take an easterly trending, and form 
the base to w^hich tnis extraordinary mass of ice is attached, must be 
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left to future navigators to determine. If there be land to the south- 
ward, it must be very remote, or of much less elevation than any other 
part of the coast we have seen, or it would have appeared above the bar- 
rier. Meeting with such an obstruction was a great disappointment to 
us all, for we had already, in expectation, passed far beyond the 80th 
degree, and had even appointed a rendezvous there in case of the ships 
separating. It was, however, an obstruction of such a character as to 
leave no doubt upon my mind as to our future proceedings, for we 
might wdth equal chance of success try to sail through Dover clifl’s as 
penetrate such a mass.* — p. 217* 

In the course of this and the following voyage this barrier was 
traced through some thirty degrees 4)f longitude, o^^ior nearly 
450 miles; the vessels taking every opportunity which winds, cur- 
rents, and icebergs permitted of standing in towards it. Jlut 
no symptom of indentation, save one, })rcsontcd itself in the 
compact and even precipice. In long. 187^ east, the appearance 
of a bay invited investigation, and the birrier was approached on 
February 9, to the distance of a quarter of a mile. Gigantic 
icicles pendent from the cliffs proved that the operation of thaw- 
ing was not absolutely unknof^n to the locality. Still the thermo- 
meter, at a season of the year equivalent to an linglish August, 
ranged at noon no higher than 14°, and in this sheltered recess 
young ice was forming so rapidly, that the ships had the narrowest 
possible escape from being frozen up. On the 14th of February 
the main pack of ice was reported in every direction, except to 
windward, and the ships were hauled to the wind to make their 
retreat — amid blinding snow, and with frozen decks and rigging 
—from a chain of icebergs, probably aground, one of which was 
nearly four miles long. The wind afterwards changed to the 
eastward, and the ships sailed before it with the intention of 
making another attempt to reach the magnetic pole, and of 
seeking a winter harbour in its vicinity. But hopes, which none 
but such navigators as Rost could now have had the fortitude to 
entertain, were fruslraVed. The only position observed which 
would h^ve answered the latter purpose was found to be fenced 
by an outwork of 45 miles of solid ice, and on February 17 the 
two commanders reluctantly concurred in the impossibility of 
making a nearer approach to the magnetic pole, from which at 
this moment they were distant 160 miles: — 

‘ Had it been possible to have found a place of security upon any part 
of this coast where we might^have entered, iu Bight rtf the brilliant burn- 
ing mountain, and at. so short a distance from the magnetic pole, both of 
these interesting spots might have been reached by travelling parties in 
the following spring ; but all our efforts to effect that object proved quite 
unsuccessful. Although our ho|>cs of complete '\ttainment .were* not 
realized, yet, it was some satisfaction to know we had approached the 
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]K)lc .some hundreds of miles nearer than any of our predecessors; and 
Ironi the multitude of observations that were made in so many different 
directions from it, its position may be determined with nearly as much 
accuracy as if we had actually reached the spot itself. It was neverthe- 
less painful to behold, at a distance, easily accessible under other cir- 
cumstances, the range of mountains in which the pole is placed, and 
few can understand the deep feelings of regret with which I felt myself 
compelled to abandon the, perhaps, too ambitious hope I had so long 
cherished of being permitted to plant J;he flag of my country in both the 
magnetic poles of our globe/ — p. 246 . • 

In the course of his northward progress. Sir J. Ross takes 
occasion to notice a circumstance which must make the task of a 
navigator of these seas far more unenviable than that of the Arctic 
(ixplorer; — this is, the more constant prevalence of a swell so 
heavy as to make the calm, in the vicinity of land or iceberg, 
jiiore dangerous cven^lian ttse gale, preventing the use of boats 
to low the ship from danger, and frustrating the effects of such 
feeble airs as would give her steerage-way in the smooth water of 
the Arctic seas. The dangers of gale and calm were alike over- 
come by the admirable management and unflinching perseverance 
of officers and men. On March 2, for instance, while the Ter- 
ror's bows and rigging w'cre encrusted wnth ice, some of the hands 
were slung over the latter for two hours, drenched at every plunge 
of the ship, while repairing the shackle of the bobstay, broken by 
rough contact with tl^ pack-ice. At this date they fell in with 
some of the islands discovered by Balleny, and had the satis- 
faction of verifying the accuracy of his observations. On the 
16th they sailed over the precise spot which, on the chart fur- 
nished by the kindness of Captain Wilkes, had been marked as 
viowitainous land- It is unfortunate that the liberality with which 
that officer communicated to his British competitors the in- 
formation w hicli he conceived might be useful for their guidance, 
should have led to a result which ha^ occasioned liim some 
anno} ante. For the details of the controversy which has arisen, 
we must refer our readers to Sir James Ross*s volumes. We 
cMnnot doubt that Captain Wilkes was mistaken, and that his 
mistake originated in a too ready acceptance of a supposed ob- 
servation of land by one of his subordinates, — an accident to 
which the deception of fog and the interruptions of ice must 
often expose even experienced and scrupulous navigators. On 
the Gth of April^he ships were moored in safety in the Derwent, 
Van Diemen’s Land, bringing back m health and safety every 
individual who had embarked in ihem there in November of the 
former year. 

The second cruise of the expedition was directed towards the 
eastern extremity of that icy barrier which had repelled the 
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attempt of the preceding year. The barrier was again reached, 
and the extreme southern limit of the former voyage was passed ; 
but the track now followed led to no such discoveries of land as 
had immortalised that voyage, and a detention of fifty-six days in 
packed ice from the 60th to the G/tlp degree of south latitude lost 
them the best part of the season for the prosecution of their 
intended survey, or for penetrating or turning, perchance, the 
flank of the icy barrier. * Their detention in the pack-ice was 
not merely one of those trials of patience of which Arctic voyages 
of discovery present so many examples, but of the strength of 
timber and iron, of rope and canvass, and still more of every 
resource of human courage, skill, and nautical experience. The 
narrow pools in which the vessels floated were no mill-ponds 
protected by the surrounding ice from the fury of the Antarctic 
tempests. These narrow spaces coiftbined fhe mountain-swell of 
the open ocean with Jill the horrors of a lee shore and an intricate 
navigation. Lifted by icc one moment, and thrown on their 
beam-ends the next by sudden squalls — exposed in one instance 
for twenty-eight hours to a combination of influences, whicli at 
any instant of those weary hours would have crushed to frag- 
ments any ship of ordinaiy construction — the gallant vessels still 
held their own. The hawsers snapped by which at the com- 
mencement of the gale they endeavoured to moor themselves to 
the nearest floe. The rudders were torn fi mi the stern-ports — 
the masts quivered to every collision with the grinding masses of 
ice — the storm-sails, by backing and filling which they could 
alone avoid or mitigate such collision, strained to the gale — the 
vessels were tossed in dangerous proximity to each other ; but 
Providence helped those who helped themselves, and the gale had 
scarcely abated when the spare rudders had been fixed and due 
examination had shown that the skilful construction of the vessels 
and the compact stowage of flieir holds had enabled them to ride 
through every danger wuhout any vital injury. At length, on lh(i 
1st of February, in latitude 67^ 29' S. and longitude 159° W., 
they emerged from their stormy prison into a comparatively clear 
sea. Under ordinary circumstances the appearance of stars to 
men who for five weeks had scarcely seen the bowsprit from the 
quarter-deck through fog and blinding snow, would have been 
welcome enough, but this apparition told them that the season 
for navigating those seas was fast drawing to airclose. On the 
16th of February, in latitude 75°, though cheered by the prospect 
of a clear sea, they could not but remember that two days anterior 
to this date in the former year the young ice had enforced a retreat, 
present temperature, indeed, indicated a milder season than 
the last, but on the 21st, with the thermometer at 19° and a clear 
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sea, the waves froze as they fell on the decks and rigging, and 
while the people of the Terror were cutting it away from her 
bows, a small fish was found in the mass, which must have been 
dashed against the ship and instantly frozen fast. Being laid aside 
for preservation, it was unfortunately pounced upon by an unsci- 
entific cat. On the 23rd tlic great barrier was seen from the 
mast-head. It was approached within a mile and a half, but 
young ice prevented a nearer approach, and every indentation 
was frozen up. In latitude 78° 9', six miles in advance of the 
former year, with strong indications of land, but without that cer- 
tainty required by such an observer as Sir James Ross, he was 
again compelled by the advanced state of the season to close 
his 0])erations — which, but for their unlooked-for detention, and 
the time spent in forcing their way through more than a thousand 
miles of pack-ice, might havj led to far greater results. 

It was now determined to shape the most direct course the 
pack would admit for the Falkland Islands, at which Sir James 
proposed to refit previous to a third trial of his fortunes on that 
meridian of 35° W. longitude, oi\ which Captain Weddell had 
reached the 75th degree of latitude. 

It was found impossible to effect a short passage through any 
opening in the body of the ice, but llie flank of the pack was 
successfully turned, and, in latitude G4°, on the 7th of March, the 
first specimen of the vegetable kingdom was hailed in the ap- 
pearance of small pieces of sea-weed* An awful moment of 
danger yet remained to try the skill and courage of both ships 
companies. It is due to them to quote entire the vivid descrip- 
tion of their commander : — 

‘ During the next tlirce days wc made rapid progress to the eastward, 
experiencing strong southerly winds and severe weather, hut we met 
only four or five bergs during a run of several hundred miles, and began 
to think \Ne had got to the northward of their latitude. On the after- 
noon of the 12th, however, several were seer^luring thick weather, and 
whilst w'e were running, under all the sail we could carry, to a strong 
north-westerly breeze. In the evening the wind increased so much, 
and the snow-showers became so incessant, that we were obliged to 
proceed under more moderate sail. Numerous small pieces of ice were 
also met with, warning us of the presence of bergs, concealed by the 
thickly falling snow. Before midnight I directed the topsails to be ejose- 
rcefed, and every arrangement made lor rounding-to until daylight, 
deeming it too hajeardous to run any longer. Our people had hardly 
completed these operations when a large bferg was seen ahead, and quite 
close to us; the ship was immediately hauled to the wind on the port 
tack, with the expectation of being ible to weather it * but just at this 
moment the Terror^ was observed running down upon us, under her top- 
sails and foresail, and as it was impossible for her to clear both the 
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berg and the Erebus, collision was inevitable. We instantly hove 
all aback to diminish the violence of the shock: but the concussion 
when she struck us was such as to throw almost every one off his feet ; 
our bowsprit, fore-topmast, and other smaller spars, were carried away ; 
and the ships, hanging together, entangled by their rigging, and dash- 
ing against each other with fearful violer.ee, were falling down upon the 
weatlicr-face of the lofty berg under our lee, against which the waves 
were breaking and foaming to near the summit of its perpendicular 
cliffs. Sometimes she rose high above us, almost exposing her keel to 
view, and again descended as w e in* our turn rose to the top of the wave, 
threatening to bury her beneath us, wdiilst the crashing of the breaking 
upperworks and boats increased the ho'"ror of the scene. Providentially 
they gradually forged past each other and separated before w'e drifted 
down amongst the foaming breakers — and we had the gratification of 
seeing her clear the end of the berg and of feeling that she was safe. 
But she left us completely disabled ; the wreck of the spars so encum- 
bered the lower yards, that we w'cre unttble to nlake sail, so as to get 
headway on the ship ; nor had we room to wear round, being by tliis 
time so close to the berg that the waves, when they struck against it, 
threw back their sprays into the ship. The only way left to us to ex- 
tricate ourselves from this awful aaid appalling situation was by resorting 
to the hazardous expedient of a stern-ooartl, which nothing could justify 
during such a gale and with so high a sea running, but to avert the 
danger which every moment threatened us of being dashed to pieces. 
The heavy rolling of the vessel, and the probability of the masts giving 
way each time the lower yard-arms struck against the dills, which were 
towering high above our n^ast-heads, rendered ^it a service of extreme 
danger to loose the mainsail ; but no sooner was the order given than 
the daring spirit of the British seaman manifested itself. The men ran 
up the rigging with as much alacrity as on any ordinary occasion ; and 
although more than once driven [off the yard, they, after' a short time, 
succe^ed in loosing the sail. Amidst the roar of the wind and sea, it 
was difficult both to hear and to execilte the orders that were given, so 
that it was three-quarters of an hour before we could get the yards 
braced bye, and the maintack hauled on board sharp aback — an exjx;- 
dient that, perhaps, had iKx^er betore been resorted to by seamen in such 
weather ; but it had the desired effect. The ship gathered stern-way ; 
plunging her stern into the sea, washing away the gig and quarter- bouts, 
and with her lower yard-arms scraping the rugged lace of the berg, we 
in a few minutes reached its western termination. The “ under tow,” 
as it is called, or the reaction of the water from its vertical cliffs, alone 
preventing us being driven to atoms against it. No sooner bad we 
cleared it, than another was seen directly astern of us, against which 
we were running; and the difficulty how was to get the ship’s head 
turned round and pointed Ihirly through between the two bergs, the 
breadth uf the intervening space not exceeding three times her own 
breadth ; this, liowever, we hap'pily accom])li8hed ; and in a few 
minutes after getting before the wind, she dashed through the narrow 
channel, between two perpendicular walls of ice^ and tlic foaming 
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breakers which stretched across it, and the next moment we were in 
smooth water under its lee. 

‘ The Terror’s light was immediately seen and answered : she had 
rounded-to, waiting for us, and the painful state of suspense her people 
must haye endured as to our fate could not have been much less than 
our own ; for the necessity of tonstant and energetic action to meet the 
momentarily varying circumstances of our situation, left us no time 
to reflect on our imminent danger. 

‘ We hove-to on the port tack, under tl!e lee of the berg, which now 
afforded us invaluable protection from the fury of the storm, which was 
still raging above and around us; and commenced clearing away the 
wreck of the broken spars, saving as much of the rigging as possible; 
whilst a party were engaged preparing others to replace them. 

‘As soon as day broke we had the gratification of learning that the 
Terror had only lost two or three small spars, and had not suffered 
any serious damage; the signal of “all ’s well,” which we hoisted be- 
fore there was light enough f(fr them to see it, and ke}>t flying until it 
was answered, served to relieve their minds as speedily as possible of 
any remaining anxiety on our account. 

‘A cluster of bergs was seen to windward, extending as far as the 
eye could discern, and so closely connected, that, except the small 
opening by which we had escaped, they appeared to form an unbroken 
continuous line; it seems, therefore, not at, all improbable that the col- 
lision with the Terror was the means of our preservation, by forcing 
us backwards to the only practicable channel, instead of permitting us, 
as we were endeavouring, to run to the <*astward, and become entangled 
in a labyrinth of hcav^ bergs, from \vhich.cscape might have been im- 
practicable.* — vol. ii. pp. 217-221. 

The harbour of Port Sims was reached on the 7th of April; 
and the interval from this date to the close of the year was occu- 
pied in the refitting of the ships, in the prosecution of scientific 
occupations, and in a voyage to and from Cape Horn. 

We shall not at present offer .any detailed remarks on the last 
and least successful of the three voyages. The lottery, in which 
Weddell had drawn the prize of a* mildPscason and an open sea, 
presented to Ross nothing but the blank of pack-ice, contrary 
gales, and, in one quarter, a barrier much tacscmbling that of 
the 78th degree, though of inferior altitude. Before these 
obstacles, and the near approach of the Antarctic winter, the 
ships were finally put about in the 71st degree, on the 7th 
March. They came safely to anchor at the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 4th April, 1843. 

One sailor, washed overboard near Kerguelen Island, and a 
quarter-master, James Angelly, who fell from the mainyard on 
their return from the second crilise, make up the whole list of 
fatal casualties for the three years of toil and danger. The sick 
list is equally compendious — a single officer and sailor invalided, 
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and since recovered. These statistics are the best commentary on 
the management^ well as the outfit^ of the expedition. 

One important branch of the commission Intrusted to it has 
been admirably carried out by its botanist, Mr. S. D. Hooker, 
a worthy son of the learned Direftor of the Kew ©ardens. 
It must be remembered that the operations of the expedition, 
though they were extended beyond the regions of vegetable life, 
were not confined to such ^barren latitudes. The ships were in 
no instance frozen up, and the long intervals of nautical inaction 
were fertile in employment for Mr. Hooker, in such localities as 
the Falkland Islands and New Zealand. We believe that a 
moderate government grant was never more scrupulously and 
ably applied than the .500/. allotted for his publication of the 
‘ Flora Antarctica' — a book which must find its place in every 
botanist’s library, and which containg much, matter interesting to 
other classes of readers. 

The extracts which we have given may save us the trouble of 
commenting on Sir James Ross's work, as respects literary exe- 
cution. They will speak better than wc could for the plain, 
modest, and manly taste of the author — which seems entirely 
worthy of his high professional character and signal services. 

We must beg a parting word with those who persevere in 
asking the old utilitarian question. What good is to result from 
these discoveries? What interest shall we receive for the expense 
of outfit, pay, and allowrinces? We arc not about to make a 
flourish about national reputation, the advance of science, or other 
topics of small interest to such questioners. Let them study the 
pamphlet of Mr. C. Enderby in connexion with the description of 
the Auckland Islands given in the sixth chapter of Sir James 
Ross’s first volume. They will learn that this little grouu is 
singularly adapted, ))y position and other natural features, to assist 
the revival 'of a most important, though at present, to all appear- 
ance, moribund deparftaent of British industry, the Southern 
Whale-fishery. We care not whether the term be used in that 
extensive sense which it has derived from the circumstance that 
the vessels destined for it take a southern departure from Eng- 
land, or whether it be used with more limited reference to the 
southern circumpolar regions. In the former sense, it may be 
said to embrace the whole extent of ocean minus the Greenland 
seas. If the time should arrive, perhaps some symptoms of its 
approach are discernible, '-when Englishmen can find capital, 
leisure, and intellect, for any object and any enterprise other than 
tj[t4^t of connectmg joints in space by intervening bars of iron, we 
l^lieve that few speculations will be found i^iore sound, more 
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profitable, and more congenial to our national habits than that 
suggested by the present grantee of the Auckland Islands, which 
were discovered under his auspices — the industrious, the liberal, 
and the eminently sagacious and practical Mr. Enderby. 


Akt. VII . — Memoires de FUchicr siir les Grands Jours tenus a 
Clermont y cn 1665-lGGG. Publics par M. Gonod, Bibliothe- 
calre do* la ville de Clermont, pp. 4G1. Paris, 1841. 

T I IIS work, the editor informs us, is published under the patron- 
age of the French government, and especially ‘ of the enlight- 
ened Minister of IViblic Instruction, M. Vdlemain,’ and what- 
ever we may think of* its literary merits, its historical interest 
certainly justifies its publication. M. Gonod thinks that the 
graces of the style, the flow of the narrative, and the benevo- 
lence of the sentiments, more remarkable than even the events 
narrated, will add to the reputation of the amiable and elo- 
quent Bishop of Nismes. ’We venture, to be of a quite different 
opinion : we think that a most curious and interesting subject 
is very much marred by the trivial and superficial style in which 
it is treated. Flcclper has always* been considered as rather 
:i brilliant orator than a profound thfnker : this work certainly 
confirms that judgment, and to a much greater degree than we 
could have expected. The ^ Grands Jours de Clermont’ exhibited 
the closing scene of a very strange and picturesque state of society 
— a series of historical pictures of life and manners at the critical 
period when the individualities of the feudal system were making 
their last ineffectual struggles with the unity and vigour of a central 
sovereign authority. But Flechier §aw it all from a lower point of 
view, and has treated these remarkabl^ days as topics of senti- 
mental gossip and flowery narratives, in iiu'. very bad style of the 
Scuderys — alternating criminal atrocities and rural felicities, 
passing from executions to flirtations, and interspersing the 
deepest tragedies with madrigals and sonnets — in elegant lan- 
guage indeed, but, as it seems to us, with marvellous bad taste 
and a strange misconception of the moral and historical interest of 
the scenes which he witnessed. There are also several passages 
in which the clergy — the monastic orflers — and other still more 
serious subjects, are treated in ap irreverent tone, so unlike the 
times and so little becoming the sacerdotal character, that we 
hate been more liian once inclined to suspect that the work was 
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either not Flechier’s, or had received some additions from more 
modern hands. I'he evidence, indeed, on which it is attributed 
in its present state to Flechier (though we must ultimately sub- 
scribe to it), is, at first sight, somewhat vague. The MS. is anony- 
mous, and without date or mark : it is confessedly not the autograph 
of Flechier, nor is there any earlier or more satisfactory account 
given of it than that ' the hand- writing and orthography are those 
of the beginning of the eighteenth century, and that it was dis- 
covered, in 1830, at the sale of an old gentleman of Clermont, 
curious in the antiquities of Auvergne.’ IN^ft-eason is assigned 
why the MS. should have been found at Wermont, with which 
Flechier is not known to have had any other connexion than his 
one accidental visit, and where, it might seem, he could have had 
no motive for leaving such a manuscript, instead of taking it 
with him to Paris. But, on the other haiuh there can be no 
question of the general authenticity of the, facts narrated, or that 
many of the details must have been written by an eye-witness, 
and by an eye-witness not concerned in the legal part of the pro- 
ceedings. Nor is there any dpubt, that the Abbe Flechier, who 
was tutor to the son of M. de Caumartin, accompanied that 
magistrate on circuit, as we may say, ta Clermont in 1665. Fur- 
ther, he has always been lield to be the author of a brief account 
of that excursion, published long ago under the title of Relation 
d^un Voyage en Auvergne. ^This is a work,’ says the Biographic 
(Jniverselle, ^ of a few pages, and a mere badinage of Flechier’s 
youth, which would not be worth mentioning, but that it has been 
quoted by some modern writers as favouring opinions which 
Flechier assuredly would not have approved.’ Now several pas- 
sages, such as the ^ Biographic ’ would consider as unbecoming 
Flechier, are to be found in the recently discovered MS., from 
which we may therefore infer that the old pamphlet was ex- 
tracted. It is also certain that the Abbe Ducreux, who, in 
1782, edited the colleciied Works of Pdechier, had seen either 
M. Gonod’s or some similar MS. on the transactions in Auvergne, 
of which, howevfer, he only published some scanty specimens :* — 

‘ What interest,’ he asks, ‘ could a reader take in the narrative of 

♦ M. Fabre de Narbonne, wlio published what he calls a complete edition of 
Fl^chier's works in 1828, had also seen one of these MSS.; but — following the bad 
example and reasoning of the Abb4 Ducreux — he gives only an abridgment of if, 
in about ten pages, in which he enumerates little more than the fadaitea we complain 
of, saying, as to the rest, ‘ Nous ])en 3 ons qu’il sorait inutile, peut-etre meme imprudent, 
de retracer ici des faits onblies depuis plus d’un sidcle,’ CEuv, Comp.^ x.ii3. Of 
tUeee he says no more f]>an to intimate fhut ‘ Le Corote de and Le Marquis 
de Vt- lost their heads by tbe hand of the executioner:' and, as we shall see, even tliis 
is erroneous 3 the Marquis de Fei/rac was punished only iu effigy, the Count de Oi- 
niliac teas not capitally convicted, and four capital condemnafions actually executed 
are not alluded to. 
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obsolete crimes, some of brutal atrocity, some of a deeper and more nia- 
lignant spirit, which would only disgust one’s mind and afflict one’s 
heart ? The history of crime is already large enough.’ 

The Abbe Ducreux, while giving these very bad reasons for 
suppressing the main text, had, we suspect, a much more valid 
one ; — he thought, perhaps? as we do, that it was, as a mere lite- 
rary wwk, unworthy the reputation of Flechier; and he would, 
of course, be still more seriously dissatisfied with the passages 
alluded to in the ‘ Biographic, • and which, we confess, savour 
more of the profane flippancy of Voltaire than of the unctuous 
eloquence of the Bishop of Nismes. We therefore, on the whole, 
must conclude that the work .is Flechier’s, and are sorry that 
we cannot admit the validity of the apology which the ^ Bio- 
graphie * makes for its defects — that it was ' a badinage of his 
youth.’ Flechier was at this date no less than thirty-three years 
old — had acquired somethiitg of a literary name, and was already 
celebrated as a preacher. He might certainly have been expected 
to treat the subject with a more discriminating eye and a 
firmer hand ; but even as it is, our readers will see that the facts 
are sufficiently striking to redeem the tedious frivolity of the 
episodes with which they are encumbered^ — and in which alone 
we see any traces of badinage. • 

We begin by explaining what the 'Grands Jours’ were: — 

' Les Grands Jours,* says M. Gonod, ‘were a kind of extraordinary 
assizes held by judged selected and commissioned by the king. These 
judges, taken Irom the parliaments, were sent, with very extensive 
powers, into the distant provinces^ to judge summarily and finally all 
matters, civil and criminal, &c. The long intervals between these 
assizes, and the state exhibited by the judges, rendered them more 
solemn and imposing, and obtained for them from ' common people 
the name of Grands Jours.* — Introduction, v. 

We doubt whether this description is altogether correct.* We 
do not believe that the ^ Grands Jours’ were a mere commission 
sent at the king’s discretion to any remote province, but rather an 
assemblage of the regular judges of the respective provinces — some- 
times, it seems, in a body, and sometimes by a kind of committee or 
commission--*-but always of the proper judges of the jurisdiction. 
Thus, we read in very ancient limes that the Counts of Cham- 
pagne held their Grand Jours, or supreme courts, at Troyes ; 
that the Paidiament of Languedoc hgld its Grand Jours at 
Nismes; and the Grands Jours most generally known — those 
of Poitiers and Auvergne — being wifhin the jurisdiction of the 
parliament of Paris, were beld^by members of ^hat parliament; 
no r do we beli eve that the king could have directed the mem- 

* there ii a rnuch^bottor account of the Gra/tU^ Jours in M. Fabre de Narboniie*s 
edition of Fl^chier*8 works, x. diS. 
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bers of the Grands Jours J Auvergne to have sat in Gulenne or 
Rritanny. We doubt also whether M. Gonod’s derivation of the 
name itself does not partake of the same error. It certainly 
differs from that given by, we think, better authorities. * Les 
Grands Jours ont ete ainsi appelles comme qui dirait Grands 
Plaids.^ — {Menage^ ^ Les Grands ^ Jours sont ainsi nommes 
a la difference des jours — c’est a dire des plaids — ordinaires.’ — 
{Loiseau.) In fine, these Ch'ands Jours had a strong analogy 
to our assizes, except that, unfqrtunately for France, they were 
neither so general, so frequent, nor so regular as amongst us.* 

To understand in any degree the state of society which this 
work develops, we must recollect that France was still subjected 
to all the forms, and in a great degree to the substantial evils, of 
the old feudal system. ^ In those disorderly times,’ says Adam 
Smith, * every great landlord was a sort of petty prince : his 
tenants were his subjects. He was their judge; and in some re- 
spects their legislator in peace and their ledder in war. He made 
war according to his own discretion, frequently against his neigh- 
bours, and sometimes against his sovereign.*— (IF. of N,, b. iii. 
c. 2.) The landlords were vasdals of the Crown, and the tenants 
were vassals of the landlord, and these, instead of paying for 
the land they occupied in the shape of a fixed rent, were subjected 
to duties, services, and supplies in kind, and their natural conse- 
quences, aids, that is, fines or compositions in money in lieu of 
such duties and supplies. Tliis system, so picgnant with exaction 
and oppression, was never "so severe or general in England as on 
the continent of Europe, in the eastern parts of which it is still 
to be found ; but even in England, where liberty dawned earliest, 
it was not legally extinguished till the T2th of Charles II., and in 
truth there still remain some traces of it in our copyhold tenures, 
by which, although pretty generally mitigated and regulated by 
legal custom, the lord still has in too many cases heriots, uncer- 
tain fines, and other arb^ary dues. It was not till the reign of 
George II., after the rebmlion of 1745, that the heritable jurisdic- 
tions were abolished in Scotland ; and even in 1773 Dr. Johnson 
and Boswell wer^ startled at hearing Sir Alexander MacLean 
say to one of his highlanders who had neglected to send him a 
bottle of rum, " You rascal donH you know that 1 can hang you if 
I please f They at first thought that the Baronet knew of some 
misdeed of the fellow’s which would have exposed him to the 
capital vengeance of the law ; but it turned out to be only the 
good gentleman’s recollection of his primitive authority, recently 

" 5 Parliament of Toulouse and Bori^eaux were directed by a royal ordoonance 
to hold their Grands Jours biennially in the various towns of their ^urisdic- 
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abolished indeed by statute, but perhaps not altogether, as to 
minor punishments, obsolete in practice. ' In France the same 
principles prevailed ; but their exercise was much more general, 
arbitrary, and severe than they, even in the most barbarous times, 
had been in England ; and, in fact, it was Louis XVI. that finally 
emancipated the serfs of thoi Crown, and abolished the corvee and 
other feudal grievances. When Flechier wrote they were all in 
vigour, particularly in the remoter districts ; and in addition to this 
grand fundamental and, we may ^y, constitutional mischief, there 
were superadded the Civil Wars — the League and the Fronde — 
a combination of circumstances which had totally disorganized the 
political government and social order of France, and driven or 
encouraged the local nobility to an unscrupulous assertion, and 
even extension, of their old feudal privileges. 

The courage, talents, and wholesome severity of Cardinal 
Richelieu had subdfled the spirit of rebellion against the Crown, 
and reduced the power "of the great vassals ; but the local griev- 
ances — the violence, the exactions^ the mutual feuds and general 
insubordination of the provincial nobility — had been, up to the 
majority of Louis XIV., but imfierfectly checked, even in their 
invasions of the royal authority, and* little, or not at all, as regarded 
their subjects. We know that in the preceding century Grands 
Jours had been held with the view of repressing all those abuses; 
but they appear to have been rare and ineffectual, and deemed of 
so little importance ns hardly to be mentioned in history. Nei- 
ther Voltaire nor any of the ordinary historians, that we remember, 
allude to them. We find them thrice mentioned in Henault, 
thus : — 

‘ 1581. Grands Jours tenus a Poitiers. 

‘ 1634. Grands Jours tenus h Poitiers. M. Talon (Avocat-G^ntJral) 
remarque (p/il est bon d*en indujuer la tenue d hiiit d dix ans: 
“ Puisque/' dit il, “ cette apprt^hension est capable de retenir lea nobles 
et les officiers en leur devoir.” • 

‘ 1665. Grands Jours tenus en Auvergne^contre les seigneurs et les 
juges qui accabloient les vassaux et les justiciablcs.' — Hist. Uhro7i.yloco. 

But though only once mentioned by Henault, they had been 
held in Auvergne six times between 1454 and 1582; and it was 
after a desuetude of nearly eighty years that they were now re- 
vived. 

Auvergne is a mountainous district in the centre of France 
— the most remote part of the jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Paris, and essentially highland in the ^aracter of the country and 
its inhabitants. Flechier, who ha^ no taste for the romantic either 
in scenery or character, describes the district as nothing better than 

< a secret and safe asylum of crime, amidst inaccessible rocks and 

wilds, 
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'wilcls^ which nature seems rather to have designed for beasts than for 
men, and where, in fact, men are abandoned to the irregular impulses 
of animal nature, unimproved by any kind of social cultivation, and 
where even in the horrors that are committed there is still a certain 
simplicity of character, which inclines us to lay their wickedness to the 
account of ignorance and misfortune.* — p. 224. 

There, as in our Scottish Highlands, the feudal system and its 
hereditary jurisdictions held their ground with peculiar tenacity, 
and we shall see in the course of our extracts many circumstances 
of the same violent and bloody character with those which have 
been softened down and purified by the magic pen of the Author 
of ^ Waverley * into scenes of romantic interest. 

Indeed, the state of the province of Auvergne, and th^ chief 
sources of the disorders and crimes with which it was afflicted, may 
be almost summed up in the exercise of the powers enumerated 
in the chartularies of Bradwardine — ^ whereby the lands of Brad- 
wardine, Tully-Veolan, and others, had been erected into a free 
barony by a charter from King David I. — Cum liberali potestate 
habendi curias et justicias cum fossa et furca (f. e. pit and gal- 
lows), et salta et soha, thol ef theam^ et infang theif et outfang 
theif sive hand-habend sive bat barand,' ‘ These cabalistic words,’ 
as Scott calls them, are pure Saxon terms of our own old common 
law and though the powers which they imply fell into gradual 
disuse in England, they continued to subsist in Scotland in theory, 
and even to be exercised now and then with ft sufficiently startling 
rigour, till the final extinction of the heritable jurisdictions in 1747 ; 
nor can it be doubted that exactly equivalent grants were to be 
found in the charters of the ^free baronies’ of /a haulte Auvergne. \ 
We shall see, as we proceed to individual cases, that many of the 
more serious offences arraigned before the Grands Jours, v/evo 
exaggerated instances of the class of irregularities imputed to the 
Baron of Bradwardine — e. g. the imprisoning ' two poachers in the 
dungeon of the old towef of T^illy-Veolan, where they were sorely 
frightened by ghosts and almost eaten by rats, and setting an old 
woman in the jougs (or Scottish pillory) for saying that there 
were mair fules iil the Laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatly.* 
Nay, it is to be noted also that Sir Walter, in his historical 
accuracy, represents the hand even of his generous and kind-hearted 
Laird as stained with the blood of the ‘fair-haired son, of old 

• Sm Lo. Coke, 2 Inst 31, Blount’s Glossary, and tlic Law Dictionatiei. There 
it in Sir H. Nicolas’s curious ‘ Hisfory of tlie KarlcJom of Strathern, &c.,* a charter of 
James L, a.d. 1427, containing the Bradwardine clause almost verbatim, ' ‘ 

t in our own days, when the Uo^an banker Turlouia bought the duchy of 

Braeciano, it possessed these feudal jurisdictions, but, wisely preferring money which he 
could employ, to powers that he durst not exercise, the new Duke sold all his privileges 
^arco, &c.| to die lale Pope Gregory, , • : j 

. ; r Ballenkeirock,’ 
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Ilallenkeirock/ lin the fatal feud ^at the Mains of Tully-Veolati.’ 
The great novelist^ as we have said, has softened and embellished 
the historical features — but the hard outlines are still discernible ; 
and how much harsher they were a century earlier, in the less 
mitigated feudality of Auvergne, this volume testifies. 

It was chiefly to restrain tlfe abuses of these private jurisdictions 
that the Grands Jours were commissioned ; but as their powers 
extended to all kinds of pleas and jomplaints, civil, criminal, 
and even ecclesiastic, there were no fewer than 12,000 cases of 
various kinds submitted to the Court. Of these, however, as 
the reader may anticipate, the eloquent Abbe presents only a 
few of the ‘most striking; and we again shall select from his 
diffuse narratives such circumstances as seem to us to throw most 
light on the state of society and manners. 

The tribunal, on this occasion, was composed of the President 
de Novion and sixteen otRer members of the parliament of 
Paris. Denis Talon (Ihe son of him who had wisely proposed 
the more frequent recurrence of these assizes), a man of severe 
manners and temper, but of great ability and consideration, was 
Advocate-General, or jirosccutor for the Crown. The royal 
Seal, which accompanied the comftission, with very undefined 
powers, was confided to M. dc Caumattin, Master of Requests 
ill the Privy Council ; who was accompanied by his lady, their 
son aet. 17, and by his tutor, the Abbe FUchier, Some of the fami- 
lies — mothers, wives, ^nd daughters — o/ other Judges connected 
with that part of- the country seem also to have taken the oppor- 
tunity of visiting their friends in this strange party of pleasure. 

At the approach of the Grands Jours the province was agitated 
with various emotions — the public in general were gratified, and 
the common people highly excited; while those — a vast number 
of all classes, but particularly the^ higher — who felt that any cir- 
cumstance of their lives w^as liable to disagreeable question, fle<l 
or were preparing to fly. The chifcf pe^Bonages of the court of 
Grands Jours assembled on the 25th September, 1665, at Riooi, 
the second town of the province, distant one stage from Clermont, 
the capital of Auvergne, into which they made next day a splendid ; 
and ceremonious entry. They were received successively by 
different deputations, airporations, and authorities; the highest 
of all being the Count de Canillac, Seneschal of Clermortt, 
at the head of the nobility of the province, amongst whom 
were prominent the Viscount de la Mothe-Canillac — the Count de 
Bcaufort-Canillac — the Count and Marquis du Palais^ father and 
son, &e. ‘ This noble cavalcado disniounted to* hiirangue the 
Court, whq alighted from their coaches to receive and respond to , 
this honour. Thcfl^Sencschal, as the representative of the public 

VOL. LXXXr. NO. cLxi. o force. 
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iox fie, congratulated the Court and himselj on their arrival, and 
proffered Ms respect and ohedience! ^ Those who were near 
,^QUg]bL to hear this compliment^ and who knew that the Seneschal 
iiimself and most of the gentlemen who accompanied him were 
the very parties against whom the Grands Jours wefe directed, 
were astonished at their blindness or temerity.’ The Court was 
then conducted to its palace, where, it being now late, the Judges 
were presented with the wine of honour : — 

‘ At nightfall the consuls and aldermen of the city arrived, accompa- 
nied by the town-serjeants carrying torches adorned with the arms of 
the city and ribbons of divers colours. They were precede^ by four 
young men, with knots of rose-coloured ribbons at their shbulders, tlieir 
garters, and their shoes, carrying the wine of honour. The bier on 
which it is borne is covered with garlands of flowers and the gayest 
ribbons, as is the basket itself, which contains twelve dozen and nine 
bottles of the choicest wine of the country.’ — Lttr. xxvii. 

We spare our readers the details of the other ceremonies of 
reception ; but we cannot omit a specimen of the style, which had 
excited our doubt as to the au|horship of the work : — 

‘ Saturday and Sunday were jUssed in seeing the town, and in hearing 
an infinity of compliments ^om the members of the neighbouring juris- 
dictions who came to humble themselves before that of Paris, and from 
the Religious of all colours * who came in a body to quote us St. Paul and 
St. Augustin, to compare the* Grands Jours to the day of Judgment^ 
and produce for our edification every thing* that is to be found in 
Scripture in commendation of justice. A Jesuit at tlie head of his col- 
lege, and a Capuchin friar, the most venerable of the province,. par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves in citing the most eloquent passages 
of the holy fathers in praise of the Grands Jours^ and proving clearly 
that St. Augustin and St. Ambrose had prophesied all that which' was 
now passing in Auvergne.’ — p. 41. 

This Yoltairian flippancy, delivered in language which can 
neither in idiom nor orchogr^hy be distinguished, by us at least, 
from that of a century later, seemed suspicious. Again, it was 
^startling enopgh to find in the next page the author mistaking 
the great Pascal — " reconnu par ses inventions mathdmatiques 
. et par les Lettres Provindales * (p. 42) — for a second cousin of 
t his; , and a few pages later we have him describing the same great 
as alternately philandering, sonnetizing, and satirizing some 
,, (Qpwette at Clermont, when, in. fact, he was living, or rather dying, 
amidst all the sQiverities of ascetic religion. It is strange 

> Eretnitei aad friars, 

, ' White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery/ — V, L. b. iii. 

il'odd td fiitd an abbl and fiitare Buhvp Nimei thus antioipstiiig the meet of 

Fyiifln fbst at the nmntpa^hurtd fVatermtiee of the Homis'b Cliurob. 


that 
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that Flechier/ aetat 33, should have made such blunders as "to 
Pascal. 

After having wasted above thirty pages in detailing in the most 
tedious and frivolous style the courtships and jiltings of some 
young ladies and gentlemen, daughters and sons of presidents 
and counsellors, he at last arrives at the actual sitting of the 
terrible tribunal^ which he treats with an insoueiaTice that shows 
how little he was impressed with the* real character of the great 
|||;enc$ that were about to open 

* M. Robert began the session by opening a civil cause which had 
been much studied. From that time forward they talked of nothing 
but of people arrested in the province. The prevots (tipstaffs or con- 
stables) all took the field, and the terror became so general that even the 
most innocent had retired into the depths of the mountains. Having 
had an opportunity of making a trip to Vichy, an agreeable place, re- 
markable for the miTaculous effect of its waters, we slept on the road, 
and next morning perceived 

Ces vallona ou Vichy par ses chaudes fontaines 
Adoucit tous les jours mille cuisantes peines.’ — p. 47. 

Wc next have other watering-place verses on Vichy, and a detail 
of M. Flechier’s visits to and conversations with the lady-nunp of 
the three convents of Vichy — after i?^ich digression the gallant 
abbe returns to Clermont and reports the first important trial of 
the Grands Jours. • 

The rich and ancjbnt family of Canill^c seems to have been, in 
all its numerous branches, the most powerful, and, what was in 
those days the same thing, the most lawless, turbulent, and op- 
pressive of the whole province. It was even thought that the 
Grands Jours had been specially and chiefly directed against 
them; and it was for this reason that such wonder had been 
expressed at seeing so many of that name venturing to present 
themselves to congratulate the arrival of the judges* Of these 
Gabriel Viscount de la Mothc-Canilla(/was the man of the best 
reputation. He was even called Canillac le Sa^e, in contradis- 
tinction to the old Marquis of Canillac, the. head of his clan, 
who was characterized as Canillac le Fou; and the surprise 
and consternation of the public were very great on learning 
that the first step taken by the President and Advocate- General 
was the arrest of this Viscount; — the wary old Marquis^ who 
had not been one of the congratulating cavalcade, but, 6n flic 
contrary, hastened to make a judlpious retreat, intimating — 
when he heard of the arrest of his too confident kinsman — 
that he thought Canillac le Fbt^would turn out*to be Canillcu: le 
Sage. The primipal motive which Flechier attributes to the 
magistrate ' for ^resting M. de la MoChe^Ganiliao floes not 

o 2 see m 
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seem a very rational or creditable one — namely, tliat^ the object 
being to strike terror into the whole family, it was good policy to 
begin with the least guilty — for if one comparatively innocent 
sbonld be punished, it was not merely a pledge that the greater 
culprits were not to escape, but a warning that even smaller 
offences would not be overlooked ; but he adds a deeper, a more 
probable, and still less laudable motive, namely, that M. de la 
Mothe had been active on «the side of the Great Cond^ in his 
rebellion; and that, although hb had been pardoned and an|| 
nestied for all those transactions, MM. de Novion and Talon 
were not sorry to make a partizan of the Prince their first victim. 
The occasion taken was this: during the civil war Conde had 
given M. de la Mothe a sum of 5000 francs {sicyio raise troops 
for his service. La Mothe handed over the sum to one M. d'Or- 
sonette,* who promised to raise the jmen, but did not ; and the 
Prince having reproached La Mothe with this failure, he pro- 
ceeded by law for the recovery of the money against d*Orsonettc, 
who, as Flechier says, being unwilling or unable to pay, chose to 
turn the lawsuit into an affair oCihonour, and proclaimed his reso- 
lution to settle it by a personal rencontre. j* In this temper 
th^ unfortunately met one^ day, attended by their servants. La 
Mothe, whose party was most numerous, routed his adversaries, 
and wounded d’Orsonette with his own hand, while one of his 
servants killed d’OrsonetteVyh/cower — for the chace seems to 
have been a pretext for the gathering. Flechier omits to state 
the important fact of when this violence occurred — but it seems 
to have been of old date, and rather unfairly revived for the 
present occasion. Certainly the gentlemen themselves had been 
reconciled some time before the Advocate- General, on the part 
of the CtoVirn, volunteered the criminal prosecution of M. de la 
Mothe. 

Here the* judicial history is interrupted by the episode of a 
runaway monk, stripped bf a iJlue coat which he pnifancly wore, 
and sent back to his cloister; and another, per cant? a , of a girl 
released from a compulsory noviciate; — ^and then the Abbe 
adds : — 


* One is tired of talking of prosecutions and crimes, and so I showed 
a little copy of verses which I had just received from 
by Mdlle. Scudery, on the subject of a tuberose that the King had 


i village on the river Allier, on Ujc verge of the Auvergne highlands, 
dFWck ttii gentleman was probably the hird, ® s 

' 1*1^' approved pfta in Abaieouni amonglt th^ remoter 


ill 
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ill }iis room ; in Vhich i^be makes tha flower speak with the gallantry 
ill the ^vorld.* 

Then come narratives of pleasure-tours about the neighbourhood^ 
and a long story^ which the writer professes to believe and reason 
upon, how the consummation of the marriage of a sb'iepheid and 
shepherdess was suspendefl by some magical practices of an 
enemy on a piece of timber^ and the difficulty removed by , burn- 
ing the said timber. And after this he returns to tell us> without 
^rther preamble or explanation, that on the 23rd of .Qefiobex^ 
AI. de la Mothe was condemned to death, and executed within 
four hotirs^ after. We cannot make out why or on what evidence 
he was thus condemned, for it is stated that neither private pro- 
secutor nor witnesses appeared, and that the only proof that was 
or could be produced was a royal lettre de grace which embodied 
an admission of hisjiaving wounded d'Orsonette, but with a salvo 
that he had done so ii^ rep^ling an ambuscade in which d’Orso- 
nette had attacked him. ^ 

All our readers may not be aware that in the old jurisprudence 
of France letters of pardon were granted on the petition of the 
party acknowledging the crime (pardon heing for the guilty and not 
for the innocent) ; and therefore, to make the pardon secure, 4be 
suppliant generally took care to make* his confession full enough 
to cover the offence — of this we shall see a most remarkable in- 
stance in the sequel ; but, in this case, what we cannot understand, 
though Flechier, in his zeal for M. de Caumartin, endeavours to 
explain it, is, how the formal recital of the confessed fact in the 
preamble should have been admitted to convict him, and the sub- 
stantial portion of the instrument — the pardon itself — ^not be suffi- 
cient to save him. Flechier throws out some obscure hints, as if 
the recital had not fully stated the facts and was therefore invalid ; 
but this does not clear up the difficulty, for it is distinctly stated 
that there was no other evidence against him but the. recital, and 
whatever was recited must have* been ^covered by the pardon* 
Two only of the judges were in his favour, aud in spite of 
Flechier’s laboured defence of bis patron, the conduct of Cau^f 
martin seems to us incomprehensible, for Caumartin himself 
deliberately and after long consultation, and in oppositiqp , to 
the President and Talon, had signed the very letter of panlon, 
which, he afterwards nullified by what Flechier represents, as 
being on his part, anft that of some others who concurred in it, a 
most reluctant sentence. It seems certain that the majority igere 
under some kind of influence or terror ; ih opinkrenJt en tremUemi, 
says Flechier; and although that phrase might be thought to 
indicate emotions of humanity, the whole contest intimates 
(hat there ^as something of 'management bn the port of (he 

sidjsnt 
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sident itt procuring the capital conviction. ^ in short,’ says 
Flechier, summing up the case, ' he was the first tried — he bore a 
name odious at court — he belonged to a party opposed to the 
king — and though, in strictness of law, he may have deserved 
death,, it must be confessed he was more unfortunate than 
criminal.’* 

The unfavourable effect of this unexpected condemnation and 
^sudden execution on the public mind seems to have surprised and 
discouraged the Court, whose proceedings took sensibly a mor^ 
moderate character. The cases tried were either in themselves 
of inferior importance, or became so by the absei\ce of the 
parties. It was the practice of the old French law, when the 
culprit did not appear, to proceed against him in his absence par 
contumace — to hear the case ex parte , and pronounce the sen- 
tence accordingly. It was very natui^l that s^icb one-sided trials 
should produce very rapid verdicts, and .generally end in con- 
victions; but on the other hand, and for that very reason, the 
sentences were not very formidable, being rcvisable with pro- 
portionable facility, when — time or treaty having cooled the 
rancour of the prosecutor or the zeal of the judges — the defendant 
ventured to come into court to purger sa contumace. The sen- 
tences for capital offences generally consisted of four items. 
First, death — secondly, confiscation of property,! and sometimes 
forfeiture of the local jurisdiction is mentioned in addition to 
that of the property — thirdly, a fine to the king, or damages 
to parties to be levied prior to the confiscation — and lastly, the 
rasing the house of the tMjnquent — a mode at once of punish- 
ment and prevention, because every country-house was literally 
a chateau, a castle — a fortalice when not a fortress — in which the 
gentry kept a kind of garrison — ' made war on their neighbours,* 
and set all law, but that of the sword and what they called 
honour, at defiance. This rasing of the houses and the seizure 
of any valuable moveablfe were the only items of sentences par 
contumojce that were capable of immediate execution, and they 
seem to. have been sometimes carried into effect, even in slight 
cases, without any delay, so that when the contumace was subse- 

• This Vicomte de la Mothe seems to have been the last of his branch. He had 
married, in 1691, Aune de L'Aubespine, and their only child, Catherine, subsequently 
meo^oned in the text, bom in 1652, * obtained the confiscation of her father’s iiro- 
pcifty/ but, dying unmarried in 1669, she left it to her mother, who survived till 1680. 

f . CoSdscatiDn did not, as the temS seems to imply, always mean eouSscation to the 
Sta^ but a transfer from the culprit to the next rightful claimant : * D^clauMis tous 
ses biens acquit et coriOsqu^ a qui la confyeation de droit apparlimd ; sur les quels 
sera rjtMMment pril la somme de 12,OUO livres d’amendes enven le rot, et 30,000 
lim^^le dommage interfets eiiven’— the plaintiffs, Arrk contra ^ninchal. 
Mile, ae la Uotbe had, as we have just seen, 'obtaidbd her father^ conHs* 
cittit&n r but whether by right or favour is not stated. 

* quently 
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qucntly purgec^ and the rest of the lientence remitted, the 
gentleman returned to a heap of ruins, and had to rebuild, which 
it seems he was allowed to do, his castellated mansion. 

The capital part of such sentences used to be performed by the 
executioner’s beheading or^ hanging an effigy — in some (if not 
most) case^a picture. Our readers will recollect Madame de 
Sevigne’s mend the Marquis de Pomenars^ sentence to death by 
the parliament of Britanny for an* abduction fourteen ‘y^ars 
before • 

‘ Pomenars,* she writes from Les Rocliers^ ‘ came to see me here th^ 
other day. •Passing through Laval he found a great crowd collected, 
and asked what it was about. ‘‘ Only,” they told him, “ a gentleman 
that they are hanging in effigy for carrying off the Count de Crfeance’s 
daughter.” Thai getitleman wajt no other than himself I He got close 
to the figure — complained that, the painter had not done him justice — 
went to dine and sleep ^it the judge’s who had condemned him, and 
came here next morning dying with laughter at his adventure.* — Lett. 
11th, iVbi;. 1671. 

Flechier says — * 

‘ It was amusing (il faisoit hemi) to see such a nuipber of pictures 
exhibited in the place of execution, all beheaded by the hangman — as 
many as thirty in one day. These bloodless executions and decent 
(honnHes) representations, which inflicted only a little disgrace, were a 
sight the more agreeable because there was justice without blood. 
These pictures were exposed for one day, and the people thronged to see 
this regiment of criminals — dead without dying. It is a device of the 
law to disgrace those it cannot punish, andito chastise the crime when it 
cannot reach the criminal. We thought these pictures would be very 
appropriate ornaments for the apartments of M. Talon.’;— p. 285. 

The seeming inconsistency, negligence, and favouritism of the 
Grands Jours by which so many criminals who deserved real 
punishment were only subjected to this mockery of justice^ occa- 
sion many observations from Flechier, Vho did not see, as we 
think our readers will do before the termination of this article. 
Something more of a guiding principle and of prudence combined 
with mercy than the rhetorical Abbe imagined. 

Before we return to the higher class of crimes, we must remind 
our readers that every species of plea, small as well as great, civil 
as well as criminal, private as well as public, was receivable by 
the Grands Jours. Flechier intimates, however,*shat the judges 
wel*B very reluctant to do ordinary btilsiness, very indifTerent abdut 
all minor matters. M. Talon seems to have loved the labour 
of prosecuting better than thelCourt did the trouble trying; 
nor, indeedi did hb restrict himself to the wide department under- 
stood and anticipated. Thus ■ 

‘ Every 
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‘ Every one believed that the Grands Jours were d/rected against the 
oppressions of the noblesse^ but they were very much astonished when 
they, heard that an arrH had been issued for the reformation of the 
clergy, and that M. Talon had struck one of his boldest and luckiest 
strokes against the clergy and all ecclesiastical institutions in repealing 
at a blow all their privileges. This formidable man — the terror of all 
ranks — exposed in his severe eloquence the abuses of the^cclesiastical 
body, the idleness of the chapters, the licentiousness of the monasteries 
^ and of the religious communities, who pretended to be exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, the scandaldbs irregularities of the nuns in the 
country convents, and a thousand other things which he called by names 
very offensive, and particularly suited to excite the indignation of the 
Court.’— p. 94. 

M. Talon’s ecclesiastical reformations were not much relished 
by his colleagues ; after some difficulty and demur they nomi- 
nally passed his propositions into an arret^ bpt it does not appear 
that this arret produced any considerable consequences. 

But while the Advocate- General was thus fulfilling with more 
scenic than real effect his formidable mission, we are startled by 
the appearance of a new species of authority in the person of 
Madame Talon, his mother. Shows and feasts, and the like, 
satisfied most of the ‘ dames * who accompanied the Grands Jours, 
but she, being the wife and mother of Attorney- Generals, seems 
to have had the ambition of taking a personal and active share 
ia the legal campaign. Shetbegan 

* by causing all the weights «and measures of all the tradespeople of the 
town — silversmiths, butchers, bakers, and every class of shopkeeper — to 
be brought before her. She examined them very closely, and soon dis- 
covered that the pound, which everywhere else is sixteen ounces, is at 
Clermont only thirteen or fourteen. She made a great noise about the 
matter,’ — ^p, 98. 

but found the abuse too strong for her ; and ' at last, after 
frightening the shopkeepers with the authority of the son and the 
anger of the mother, sie was obliged to limit her exertions to 
weighing with her own hands every article that was bought for 
the consumption of her house. She also exerted herself with 
Ihore propriety, though it seems with little better success, against 
certain abuses which she discovered in the hospitals, and endea- 
vQl^i'ed to excite the charitable zeal of the resident ladies in behalf 
of the poor : — 

She established meetings in the parishes, as there are at ^aris, and 
inhrite^ all the women of quality in the town to attend them, observing 
to thehi that one need not wait till past fifty to be benevolent, and 
that youth, beauty, and gaiety became more graceful by the addition 
of charity/ 

' Sl^c showed the ladies that they must organise^hcmselyes, elect- 

ing 
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inn: a ])rcslclcnt,Vrcasurer, and superintendent, and sbe even con- 
descended to enter info details of the superintendence to be 
exercised over the parish kitchen in a style of culinary theology 
not very sound or edifying: — 

‘ She told them how large the boiler of the charity should be — how 
much water should be put in, ahd a hundred other fine things. “ You, 
mmlam” (she said to the, superintendent), “ are peculiarly chosen to 
feed the poor brethren of Jesus Christ, wljo are also ours. You are to • 
imitate more particularly than the ythers our Saviour, who in the Holy 
Sacrament gives himself in the shape of food, as I once heard a worthy 
Capuchin father say in his exliortation to the ladies of ouf^^arish iu 
Paris. To do your duty before God in the office which you have under- 
taken, you should endeavour to learn to make a good soup — how to 
clear it when it is too thick, by putting in successive portions of water, 
or to thicken it, if it be too thin, with four or five eggs.” ’ — p. 101. 

And with eighteen 4)r twenty pages of this sort of stuff Flechier 
wearies his readers, as he confesses Madame Talon did the 
ladies of Clermont. 

At last he returns to the sittings of the Court, and tells at con- 
siderable length, and in his usual loose and declamatory style, the 
story of a poor curd who was condemned and actually hanged for 
the murder of a peasant who had been, some years before beaten 
to death by some persons alleged to have been instigated by 
the curd. This second capital punishment of the Grands Jours 
w'as more unfortunat^ if not more Iniquitous than the first, for 
the Editor informs us that it was by ami bye ascertained that the 
curd was innocent : — the real murderer (who afterwards confessed 
il,) being in the galleys for some other crime at the lime when 
the tardy injustice of the Grands Jours came into Auvergne to 
rip up old stories and to hang a poor priest because he could 
not prove a negative. 

Another rural curd was in perplexity for a murder, better 
proved, but of a more venial kind^ had married a couple, 

and was invited to the wedding-feast, at which the favourite dog 
of one of the guests had twice contrived, somehow, to carry off the 
contents of the reverend gentleman’s plate. 0n a third assault 
the curdf in a fit of vexation, threw his knife at the plunderer and 
unfortunatcly.killed him. There ensued great outcry and great 
scandal — hardly less in that sphere than there was here when 
an Archbishop of Canterbury {temp, Jac, /.) had the misfortune 
to kill man, simply because his Grace would needs go a-hunt- 
ing and was a wretched shot. The* curd was prosecutefl, his 
functions suspended and liis benefice sequestered under the canon 
against blood-shedding; and, full of remorse for his crime, or, 
as \vc rather suspect, of grief for the loss of his revenue, he now 
came to implore the Grands Jours for a pardon, of which none of 

those 
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those simple folks seemed to doubt the necessity!' 'It scorns to 
me strange/ says Flechier, ' that people who could not dis- 
tinguish between killing a dog and murdering a man, should yet 
know what a sequestration was/ 

Then came a squabble, and rather a curious one in its details, 
between two ladies of the house of Talleyrand, aunt and niece, as 
to which was thelduly elected abbess of a certain convent ; but 
we notice it only for the incidental light thrown on the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Grands Jours, by Flechier’s development 
of the mptives which influenced the pretended inflexibility of M. 
Talon to decide, contrary to his own opinion and to the justice of 
the case, for the niece : — 

* M. Talon had been at first rather inclined for the aunt; but his 
mother, who meddles in everything, having undertaken to bring tlie 
parties to an amicable arrangement, too^ oft‘encc/)ecause the elder lady 
would not sign a blank arbitration to be billed up by Madame Talon — 
and this lady insisted on lier son’s doing all that he could in favour of 
the young one, whom she liad found more obsequious/ — p. 133. 

We must now return to the more serious affairs of the Provincial 
Nobility : and we begin with a case which aflbrds a general view 
of the kind of offences of which all these feudal lords were 
accused, and many of them, no doubt, more or less guilty. 

‘ The case of the Baron de Senegas perplexed the Court extremely, 
both by the great number of cHarges made agai^nst him, and the ability ' 
with which he defended himself.’ — p. 232. 

He was accused under three heads — of civil, ecclesiastical, 
and criminal offences. Of the first class were, the having caused 
in some of his jurisdictions certain creatures of his to be elected 
magistrates (eclievins), and having under colour of their authority 
made various exactions ; the maintaining a force of horse and foot, 
and quartering them on the country — having prevented the levy 
of the king’s taxes — h^,ving laid exorbitant fines and impositions 
on particular districts, and extorted rents both in cash and presents 
from villages which were not liable to either — and generally, 
tyranny and oppression. Of the second class were— the carry- 
ing off a banner appropriated to parish processions, — the having 
demolished a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, and employed tlie 
materials in repairing pne of his houses— the having possessed 
bimself of the tithes of a certain priory, by forbidding his sub- 
jecU to farm them from ^lie Prior in order that he might have 
a better bargain of them. The third class Flechier lumps 
into 'two or three murders, some false imprisonments^ many 
illegal rango9is (fines or compositions for offences), and many corvdes, 
exajcted without justice and executed under dufesse;" but the chief 
charge was, that he had as magistrate confined a man in a kind 

of 
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of pressy whore lie could neither stand nor sit, and so close and 
damp that his clothes were mildewed, and that when, after two 
or three months, he was released, he was so wasted and disfi- 
p^ured as not to be known. This last case, which exceeded the 
Ilaron of Bradwardine’s imprisonment of the poachers in degree 
only — was, says Flechicr, the t>est proved, and gave a certain credit 
to all the rest. But on the other hand, he admits that the Baron 
dc Senegas made a defence so able as t9 puzzle the not favourable 
j udges. He first discredited all the Witnesses against him, and proved 
that they were cither rogues or convicts, or biassed bj^ private 
interests or animosities against him. All the exactions and malver- 
sations he proved to be founded on ancient rights and immemorial 
usage and possession. As to the sacrileges, he produced acts of 
vestry justifying the smaller matters, and on the greater he ap- 
])ealed to the bishop.of the diocese and prior of Plaisancc for his 
(■haracter in those respects. As to the murders, he produced the 
proceedings in the various cases, which, says Flechier, seemed 
siiflicicntly clear ; and as to the question of the cruel imprison- 
ment, he alleged that the inconvcgiience of the cage was greatly 
exaggerated ; that the man was duly convicted and legally pu- 
nished, and that all the formalities of justice had been strictly 
observed. The Court wa.s divided — seven were for death — six 
I’or a heavy fine, the rasing the fortifications of his houses, the 
confiscation of all his property, and banishment for life : and, 
ihe simple majority rtot being suflicicut to carry a capital con- 
demnation, the more lenient opinion ])revailctl. The President 
wifs very anxious to have convicted this gentleman, and as they 
had him in their hands he would certainly have been executed ; 

‘ but certain considerations of justice mixed with policy {mdlvcs dc poll- 
ti(pie) induced the others to condemn him only to a miserable life. They 
tliought the evidence not quite conclusive, and were reluctant to give 
further countenance to the extravagant account of their severity which was 
prevalent at Paris.’ — p. 234. • • 

M. de Senegas seems to have experienced a measure of justice 
as scant as that he was accused of administering, 

A much worse case was that of M. de la Mothe-Tintry, a gen- 
tleman who had cruelly murdered a poor peasdlbt for refusing to 
mow his meadow. He had fled like so many others, but was 
taken, tried, and convicted — but only sentencecl to the galleys 
— a sentence which, though our author says it was to a gentle- 
man worse than death, showed that !hc severity of the Court 
had been essentially mitigated — for this was undoubtedly the 
most inexcusable murder and of the meanest and most feloni- 
ous kind that we rgmember in the whole volume. M. de Tin try 
solicited a commutation of the sentence on the ground that, 

having 
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having: received several wounds in military senVicc, he was in- 
capable of rowing in the galleys. Flechier does not tell us 
the result of this appeal, but seems to indicate that it was likely 
to be successful. He adds a curious circumstance : — If the ap- 
plication for commutation should fail, Tintrys friends intended to 
solicit for him the intervention of tile Archbishop of Lyons, who 
had, it is said, whenever the chain of galley-slaves passed through 
that city, the right of libei;ating one of the convicts. This right 
M. Gonod never before heard attributed to the Archbishop of 
Lyons— though on Ascension-day the Chapter of Rouen had the 
privilege of delivering a criminal. — p. 236. 

But a more curious mode of pardon or remission was mooted 
in a similar case. Some poor wretch, who was also condemned 
to the galleys, had heard that if any girl consented to marry 
him, he must necessarily be spared. He ^interested the ladies 
of the Grands Jours in this view of fhe case, who charitably found 
him a deliverer ; and Flechier makes quite a love-story of the 
affair, and says a world of what he thought pretty things about 
the exchange of chains which the intended bridegroom was to 
undergo. Nay, Madame Talon undertook to recommend the 
arrangement to her son ; but her son sternly rejected the proposal, 
asserting that he had nev^r heard of any such law or custom ; ancl 
the poor fellow was sent to the galleys, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the kind-hearted damsel, as well as of himself. It seems, . 
however, that M. Talon was wrong in his ljt‘w ; for M. Gonod has 
found in an old law-book of Za Coustume du haultet du has pays 
d* Auvergne, Lyons, 1505 — 

* En plusieurs pays et lieux est de coustume que si line femme a 
marier et mesrtiement si elle est pucel et requiest uiig homme a mary 
qui est condempnti k morir, et est mene an gibet, len le deslivre a la 
dicte femme, elle lui sauvera sa vie.’ — p. 329. 

It seems a little stitange that the convict should have been 
more leiirned in the law than the terrible Talon. We think there 
is a novel of the modern French school, so fond of convict romance, ‘ 
built on some similar story. 

The indictments against the Counts d’Apcherandd’Apchon, the 
Marquises de Salcrs, Veyrac, and Malausc, the Barons de Blot 
and de Cussc, apd a dozen other noble culprits, were all similar, as 
to the chief heads of accusation, to that of M. de Senegas— various 
inodes of extortion from itieir subjects — ^abstraction of tithes, and 
the like invasion of the property of the clergy — and feuds against 
each other, ending in duels ani murders; — and all terminated in 
sentences of the same character — all the absentees being con- 
rlenmetl to death in effigy, and those that were tried in person to fine, 

demolition, 
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demolition, and c^mfiscatlon. The Count d’Apclion, a highland 
gentleman of great fortune and consideration, was, we think, the 
only one released without some form of trial — a favour conferred 
on him, according to Flechier, because Madame de Ribeyre, the 
President’s daughter, was one day happily brought to bed : — 

‘ The President in his joy would have opened all the prisons, as if a 
Dauphin had been born, but was obliged to content himself with the re- 
lease of M. d’Apehon.’ — p. 227. « 

But we can have little doubt that this lenity must have been 
suggested by deeper motives. 

VVe are ngw brought back to ‘ the illustrious house of Canil- 
lac,’ — which had, besides other illustrations, the very unusual one 
of having given the Church of Rome two Popes, Clement VI. 
in 1350, and Gregory XL in 1370. Its head, whom the judges 
would have rather la^l hold of, and whom all the province would 
have wished in M.de la^^othe’s place, was, as already mentioned, 
James-Timoleon, Marquis de Canillac — Canillac le fou — ^ le 
ns grand et Ic pins inenx pcche nr de la province,^ who had lived, 
says Flechier, for above sixty yeaijs, a life of extortion and vio- 
lence. It is fair to observe that the chief charges against him 
w'cre for exactions as to which Flechier confesses that he, like 
tlie Baron do Senegas, alleged legal rights founded on very an- 
cient titles, and that the most serious of all was a question 
(the nature of which is not stated, but) which had been pro- 
tracted for fourteen years by the confbet of two courts claim- 
ing jurisdiction in the matter. He was charged, however, with 
pushing those rights to an exorbitant extent. Other gentle- 
men levied aides from their tenants for their own marriage, or 
that of their eldest son — but what they did once in their lives 
the Marquis did every day, and under these pretences imposed 
incessant contributions for monsieur and for madame, and for ail 
their childien in succession. To maintain his jurisdiction, and 
to levy his pecuniary tributes, he Kept iR his mountain towers 
a band of twelve followers, whom he called his 'J\cche Apostles, 
and who, adds the facetious abbe, " catechised •by the stick or 
by the sword those who did not readily submit to the Marquis*^ 
demands. These men he called by the very apostolic names of 
No-trust, Smash~all^ and the like, and the very terror of their 
sobriquets served to fill his exchequer.** Sometimes he would be 
])leasant, and employ softer modes. He boasted that he had one 

^ £v«ii fo late as the reigns of Queen Anno and Geotge I. we And the 8troiigI.y 
marked tr^es of a similar system hi Scotlaiid : — * The great men the Highlands in 
tliat time C171^171()) wei^ desirous fo have iit their disposal, men of resplute character, 
lo whom the world and world's law were no rriends, and who might fit times 
ravage the Isudd and destroy the tenants of a feudal enemy.’ (J/iirotL to Hob 
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endangers^ or has the appearance of endangering the prompt 
fulfilment of the Bank’s engagements, the latitudd of their discre- 
tion is reduced to a very simple alternative. They must either 
make a most signal sacrifice of themselves and their constituents ; 
or, utterly regardless of the destruction which may be overtaking 
the commercial interests of the country, they must inexorably en- 
force a rigid system of limitation and denial to^ll the applications 
of borrowers. Nor could tlfere possibly be any mitigation of this 
disastrous state of things, even «f the total amount of bullion in 
the two departments was not ten but fifty millions. The con- 
trolling and vkal point is the separate amount of the Banking 
reserve. The Directors are chained to the necessity of regulating 
their measures by that reserve ; and howev/jr they may covet the 
superabundant treasures which choke up the solitary vaults of the 
department of Issue, their wishes and their regrets will be as in- 
effectual as if the money was in the^Bank of Pekin instead of the 
Bank of England. 

To proceed now to the consideration of the recent pressure. 
.The decline in the foreign exchanges had begun to attract atten- 
tion at an early period of the autumn of last year, but it was not 
until much nearer to its termination that the necessity of a large 
import of grain, to suppl)^ the deficiency of our own crops, in- 
cluding the failure of the potato in Ireland, was clearly recog- 
nised. From the time when this important fact became generally 
admitted, the usual symptoms *of uneasiness began to show 
themselves in the money-market, and public attention to be 
concentrated upon the conduct of the Bank. 

In the month of August last, the amount of bullion in both de- 
partments was 16,250,0001. Of this sum Upwards of 10,000,000/. 
appertained to the Banking department, which appcaiied to be 
oppressed by the excessive axhount of its reserve. The Directors, 
on the 27th of August, reduced their minimum rate of discount 
from 3^ to 3 per cent.* In October the bullion had declined to 
14,750,000/., but evidently not in consequence of an external de- 
mand. In the early part of December it again rose to upwards 
of 15,000,000/. ; but before the conclusion of that month, the 
effect of an adverse state of the exchange, principally howCyer with 
only two countries, viz., America and Russia, began at length to be 
sensibly felt, and a drain for foreign payments set in, which lasted 
till, the end of April, by which time the total amount of bullion 
had' been reduced from 15,000,000/. to 9,250,000/„ after a re- 
duction of 5,750,000/. from the beginning of December, or of 
7i000,000/.* since August lasU The Directors appear to have 

" ■ ' ■ ' : — ; — ' — ^ * f ' ' 

^ Colonel Toneni bad declared the impowibility, under the leparaHon of the de- 
partment!, of a demand for a bullion of ^old.— 4'c., p. 3d, 

been. 
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Esjmna I) that Jlie husband ought never to have adventured on 
matrimony — a scandalous and public experimental trial ensued (one 
of the last of the kind in France), in which the husband was cast, 
and Madame de Masse-Beau became again Mademoiselle de 
Canillac. 

The son, the young Marquis, was at this time in love with a 
Mademoiselle Ribeyrc, the daughter of a magistrate, afterwards 
one of the judges of the Grands Jours^ who belonged to this part 
of the country — a charming girl, l>ut not equal, his family thought, 
in rank and fortune to the heir of the Canillacs. ^ The young 
nobleman,’ says Flechier, ^ is exceedingly accomplished, and de- 
serves to be the son of a better father ; everybody praises his 
princi])les, his manners, his general character, even his gentleness 
— though there was one little affair which had something of an 
o])posite colour. A certain priest having, ' indiscreetly perhaps,^ 
says the indulgent Abbth inlferfered with an intrigue of the young 
Marquis’s with some liflly, the gentle youth waylaid him, gave him 
just time to say his i)rayers, and sent him to the ether world. As this 
was done in something like hot blood, (and wc hope with more 
extenuating circumstances than Ffechier states,) he had obtained 
lettres de grace^ which had been duly registered by the Parlialnent 
oi Provence; but M. Talon, pretending* the act had not been com- 
mitted within that jurisdiction, evoked the case for the jurisdiction 
of his own Grands Jours, The documents were brought into the 
Court but two days before the final prorogation, and the judges 
were very much annoyed at being thus forced to pronounce 
sentence upon a crime which had been already pardoned ; but 
Talon insisted ; and the ‘ portrait of the young Marquis was taken 
by the same artist as that of his father,’ — that is, he also was 
executed in efligy, and all his property confiscated. It was easy 
to foresee tliat this sentence could have no fatal consequences. 
The king heard from all sides the most favourable accounts of the 
young gentleman, and cominuted^all \As punishment into the 
obligation to equip a ship of war (a strange fine for a highland 
chief), which was valued at an expense of somewhat less than 
30,000 livres. This young man wc presume to have been the 
father of Madame de Genlis’s old friend the Marquis de Canillac, 
who was in 1770 about 91 years of age, and one of the most 
amiable and venerable monuments of the Siecle do Louis Qua- 
torze. There is one anecdote of the old Canillac le fou which, 
though of a less violent nature, is still l^ufficiently characteristic to 
be worth relating. After having broken off his son’s match with 
Mile. Ribeyre, perceiving him to«bc v^ery deeply afflicted, he had a 
curiosity to see the charms which had produced such an effect, 
and so. 


hearing fbat she was to poss through his territory, he 
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waylaid her, and stopping her coach went up to the window, to her 
great terror— ^sbe naturally^ feariigig some violence; but after con- 
templating hpr for a few moments in silepce, he allowed her to 
p^s, and turning^ round beat his breast with all the contrition of a 
pious penitent, and ^ begged pardon of God for having falsely said 
that La Bibeyre was not handsome/^ 

We have mentioned this affair of the young Marquis de Ca'* 
nillac^ as Flechier does, o,ut of its chronological order, that wc 
might keep xhe family portraiis together. We next proceed to 
the case of the Count tie Beaune> for what Flechier calls \\\e farce 
of the trunk — la comedie du coffre; and in truth it was a farct*, 
following at a short interval the tragedy of M. de lli''Mothe. 

It appears that Madame de la Mothe and her very interesting 
daughter having exhausted in vain the agonies of tears and 
prayers to influence the judges to mercy, retired on the catas- 
trophe to the Chateau de la Mdthe, where they were soon 
alarmed by a riimour that the officers of justice were coming to seize 
the moveables, arHl particularly the plate and jewels, liable to 
confiscation. Some goodnatur^d neighbour contrived to save the 
poor mourners from this outrage; a country lout — as simple pro- 
bably as Calhim Bey, or the Dugald Creature — happened to fall 
in with the officers of justice, and on being closely questioned, 
informed them, as clearly as his stupidity would permit, that they 
would lose their time and .their l^oty if they went on to La 
Mothe, for all the plate and jewels had bden just dispatched to 
the house of the Count do Beaune, wBere, if they made hast(*, 
they should find it. It was so ; the chest was there, and M. dc 
Beaune^ on getting a formal receipt for it, delivered it to tlie 
captors, who conveyed it in triumpJi to Clermont. Such a valuahl** 
booty was rare ; for in general the parties made haste to put th(*ir 
moveables beyond the reach of the hurjiies of the law, but the 
suddenness of the misfortune which had fallen on Madame de la 
Mothe had prevented faiy such precaution. I'he trunk, then, 
was brought into court, the seals broken in great form and high 
expectation ; but, hi ! on opening, it was found, to the utter shame 
and discomfiture of, the judges, to be filled with old iron of no 
value whatsoever; and much ridicule was created by the terror of 
ane of ^hese terrible judges, uho had been the first and most 
strenuous in the condemnation of M. de la Mothe, at the pro- 
dj^ctipn of some rusty pistols, which he imagined were infernal 
rni^tmes, provided for thi destruction of the Court. ' We need 
mmFy 9^ that in the interval the valuables of the Mothe family 
bie4 conveyed to a plaoe of«safety. 

was indeed a l^rce after a tragedy ; but there was. still a 
to be played. The judges, who had been piqued and 
^ mortified 
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mortified by tho disappointment and ridicule arising from the 
seizure of the trunks caused M. de Beaune, though one of the 
most considerable noblemen of the province, both for rank, wealth, 
and personal character,' to be ignominiously arrested, and dragged 
to prison, where they even menaced him with the torture for the 
discovery of the abstracted property. Messieurs des Grands Jours 
seemed so earnest as well as irresistible, that M. de Beaune was 
much alarmed, and although a minosity of the judges were fpr 
acquitting him altogether, as having committed no legal ofience, 
he thought himself well off to escape with a fine of 20,000 livres, 
which he was to pay in the first instance, with a claim upon 
Madame la Mothe for reimbursement ; the Court effecting by 
this circuitous injustice the real confiscation of a conjectural pro- 
perty, and enforcing it against a person who had no interest 
whatsoever in the jiroperty, even if it had been proved to exist. 
Assuredly this was a mode of justice as farcical as the contempt it 
affected to punish; burpoor M. de Beaune had been * so terri- 
fied by the menaces of the torture, and by the surprising punish- 
ment of M. dc la Mothe, that he ffus but too glad to get out of 
the scrape at any price/ — p. 137.* * \ 

A graver case followed, — that of MM. du Palais, father and 
son, — qf which we shall endeavour to iBxtract a plain statement 
from the verbose eloquence of M. Flechier. We have seen that 
the Count du Palais was one of those who accompanied M. de 
la Mothe- Canillac to^ congratulate Messieurs des Grands Jours, 
and, like him, he became (though fortunately not in persoji) one 
of their victims. Flechier gives no dates ; but the affair for which 
these gentlemen were accused must have spread over a consider- 
able space of time — several years at least. 

The Count du Palais had some dispute with a neighbouring 
gentleman whose estate joined his, and who had proceeded to 
serve him with some legal process. The process-servers were ill 
received at Le Palais, and, though tio act^l violence was offered 
to them, they were glad, from the aspect of the parties, to make a 
precipitate retreat. Walter Scott well remeixd)ered when *the 
King’s writ did not run quite current in the Braes of Balquhidder ’ 
{Intr. to Rob Roy) ; and we have ourselves heard that a similar 
species of intimidation — enforced, when the hint of sour looks was 
not prudently taken, by a little personal chastisement — has been, 
at no distant time, practised in the west of Ireland on persons 
so indiscreet as to disturb the privacy c¥ a country gentleman, with 
unfriendly missives from Chancery or the Common Pleas. But 
ill this French case the intruders were not let off so easily. They 

* A gctit Ionian of hii^name wai LieuUnant-General (deputy-governor) of A^veirgna 
at tbe breaking out of the Revolution-— no doubt one of bii family, if not a dwof^iuit. 

VOL. Lxxxi. NO. CLxr. " p Were 
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were followed^ it seems^ and overtaken the same^ evening by two 
bodies of horsemen at a village some 20 miles off, where they had 
proposed to pass the night — two of them were killed, and the rest 
beaten, stripped, and in that condition brought back to Lc Palais, 
where they were flogged, and turned into the woods, with orders 
(rather superfluous, we should suppose), on pain of death, to 
leave the neighbourhood without even looking behind them. No 
explanation is given as to, who these horsemen were, nor why 
they should have wantonly maltreated the officers who had so 
readily retired, nor why they should have implicated M. du Palais 
so ostentatiously in their vengeance, as to bring them back to Le 
Palais only to drive them away from it again. But of course this 
outrage served to add a criminal prosecution to the civil cause 
before pending ; and in this prosecution the Marquis du Palais, 
the son of the Count, though then very young, was included — be- 
cause he was present at some part oV the ti ansaction, in company 
with one of the Canillac family — since luckily dead — but whose 
name was, we have seen, odious to the authorities. The affair 
proceeded, it seems, slowly in the provincial courts, but at last 
was ready for trial, when a compromise was effected by the inter- 
vention of M. de Villeroy (the governor, we presume, of the 
province), which terminated the civil suit amicably, and permitted 
the criminal one to fall to the giound. This affair must have 
been some years asleep; fyr the Marquis, who was a boy when 
it happened, was now the father of three ^^hildren : but the pro- 
ceedings of the criminal jirosecution being found in the archives, 
the Court of Grands Jours — without the slightest notice to any of 
the parties, or any fresh inquiries, or any suspicion that this old 
affair had been re-opened— condemned, by a secret, sudden, and 
summary sentence, both the Count and the Marquis to be 
beheaded (some of the judges voted for their being broken on 
the wheel), with confiscation of their ])roperties, a fine of 40,000 
livres, and the demolition of the Chateau du Palais ; and this last 
item they immediately proceeded to execute. It does not ajipear 
why the Court ^did not begin by securing the persons of the 
parties. The Count probably had some feeling that the affair was 
banging over him and may have kept out of the way; but the 
Marquis, unsuspicious of any serious danger, was within reach, 
imd had barely time, after the sudden promulgation of the sen- 
tence, to effect a very narrow escape from the officers of the court. 

The strange severity ol including in this extreme sentence tJie 
Marquis du Palais, whose share in the transaction Was so slight 
a^d dnubtful and who was so young at the time, is aggravated by 
intermediate circumstances. Some time after the violences 
j^a^mitted on the process-aervers, there came W into the society 
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of Clerrxiont a young lady of the name of La Tour, of great beauty 
(which Fl^chier describes very minutely) and high family (she 
was a cousin of the great Turenne’s), who attracted numerous 
admirers. The most favoured of these was a M. de I’Anglar, and 
the union was about to Be concluded, when he was unfortunately 
shot in a duel by the Count de Canillac (the Seneschal), a 
name sure to be found in every lawless or violent adventure. 
The young lady was very much affected by this misfortune, and 
retired with her mother to a rembte country-seat, which happened, 
to be near one of the chateaux of the Du Palais family, — where 
the Marcmis, now grown into manhood, happening to come, he in 
courtesy visited his neighbours, and was immediately attracted by 
the charms of Mile, de la Tour, who in her turn became gra- 
dually sensible to the rank, the fortune, and the agreeable person 
and manners of M. le Marquis, and was at last not unwilling 
to lisften to proposals \y)uch had the sanction and advocacy of her 
mother. But the Count du Palais did not approve of the match. 
Mile, de la Tour was richer in noble blood and in personal ad- 
vantages than in worldly wealth ^ and he not only refused his 
consent, but obtained a prohibition from the Bishop of Cler- 
mont. The young people, however, were equally resolved to 
accomplish their object, and made a kind of elopement to a neigh- 
bouring diocese, in which they were married.* The Count, very 
angry at this disobedience, took proceedings to break the marriage, 
and Madame de la Tour on her side was advised, by way of intimi- 
dating the father and forcing him to desist from his opposition, to 
treat the matter as an abduction j of her daughter, and to take pro- 
ceedings against her son-in-law. This had the desired effect ; the 
Count submitted, the two cross-suits were mutually abandoned, 
and a cordial reconciliation ensued. I'he young lady made her- 
self as acceptable to her father-in-law as to her husl3and. The 
marriage had been, at the time we^ arc jjrrived at, crowned with 
three children ; but, unfortunately, the inchoate proceedings in 
the two cross-suits of nullity of marriage and abduction remained 
in the archives of the ordinary courts, where thcfy were discovered 

* Weiuppose that Flocliier could iiardly be iiiistakeu in the remarkable fact of this 
irregular marriage and the law proceedings consequent upon it, but it seems at vaiiauce 
with the record in Ariselme, vol, iv.p.5t9, ‘ that Frances de la Tour, the younger, was 
married by contract of the 5 May, 1660, to Henry de Rivoire, Marquis du Palais;* or 
was t/its a regular marriage, after the irregular one ? 

t This was a frequent crime in Auvergne, as it has been nearer home, even dqwn to 
recent times. ' The imagination of the half-civiltzed Highlander was less shixsked at 
this particular species of violence. The annals of Ireland, as well as Scotland, prove 
the crime to have been commou in Uie mo^ lawless parts of both countries, and any 
woman who hap^iened to please a man of spirit who came of a great house, had a few 
chosen friends and a retreat in the mountains, was not permitted the alternative of say ing 
him Nay.' — Introd. to ^ Rob Roy/ The Irish statute-book is full of peualti^,.f^ii)St 
abduction, which still is| or lately was, a common offence amongst the peasantry. 

F 2 by 
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by some of the ferrets of the Grands Jours, anJ criminal pro- 
ceedings against the young Marquis, on the charge of abduc- 
tion, had been begun, when it was discovered that his name 
was implicated in the Ctarlier and more serious delinquency, and 
the public prosecutor being — it is cot stated why — determined 
to have his life, thought it more decent to condemn him on the 
charge of riot and murder than for the imaginary abduction of 
his wife. * 

In this state of affairs the lovely Marchioness du Palais was one 
morning thunderstruck at hearing in the street of Clermont, Jis the 
news of the day, the sentence which had been just pronounced 
against her husband. She fainted away: the bystanders cut her laces, 
and on her recovering she hurried, all unlaced as she was, to the 
house of her sister, where Madame de Caumartin and some other 
ladies of the Grands Jours happencdcto be lodged ; — and for once 
Flechier’s eloquence is not misplaced in describing the scen*e that 
followed — her passionate defence of her husband, and her in- 
dignation at the injustice and cruelty of the Court. The whole 
company sympathized ; her gribf became contagious and so ge- 
neral, that ^ you could not have known/ says Flechier, who was 
present, ' which of the ladies it was whose husband was in danger.’ 
The Marquis, apprised by a special messenger, had just time to 
get on horseback, and was so closely pursued by the arcliers that 
he only escaped them by plunging into a ri^r, which, being well 
mounted, he was enabled *to swim across, while they were afraid 
to follow him. 

And there, with a few words on the extreme grief and desola- 
tion of the young Marchioness at the danger and absence of a hus- 
band whom s'he adores, Flechier leaves this interesting story. 
There seems, however, no doubt that MM. du Palais, after the 
dissolution of the Grands Jours^ returned to their chateaux, and 
were reinstated by a t^cit iC not a formal pardon. Certain it 
is that no blood was shed ; and, though we find very little sub- 
sequent mention of this once considerable family, we read in 
Anselme ol a Gitbert Francis de Rivoire Marquis de Palais, living 
in 1704, who was probably the son of Henry de Rivoire and 
Frances de la Tour. 

Another case is curious, both from its own circumstances and 
from the question of jurisdiction which it raised. AM. Desheraux, 
Who had been in Prince d^ Conde’s party in the civil wars, had 
been accused, before the ordinary tribunals, of four offences, of 
which three were merely belligerent acts, and were covered by the 
general ^nesty at the pacification ; the fourth was of a different 
hatMre. During the war he had punished one »f his soldiers— the 
man deserted to the enemy, and, being thus on the king s side, 

thought 
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thought he could revenge himself on Desheraux with impunity. 
He therefore hid himself in a wood near that gentleman s house, 
and, watching an occasion when Madame Desheraux was pass- 
ing through the wood, he assaulted her, robbed her, stripped her, 
beat her even to breaking one of her ribs, and finally subjected her 
to the last indignity. When*she reached her house, and, in a state 
of mind bordering on insanity, related her misfortune, her husband 
and his servants pursued the ruffian, whom they at last caught 
and brought back to the chateau. M. Desheraux assembled 
his neighbours, and, holding a kind of court on the offender, 
condemned him to death, and, after calling in a* priest to assist 
him in his last moments, hanged him on the next tree. It was what 
Bacon calls a kind of wild justice; and the public, wlio commiserated 
the danger in which Desheraux had obviously involved himself, 
regretted that he Imd not killed the villain in the first heat of his 
passion, which would have Been a justifiable homicide; whereas 
the delay and the "trial, and the priest, showed a premeditation 
which the law would call murder. He was accordingly taken up 
and put into gaol at Bourges, anej the proceedings were carried, 
by some kind of process not clearly explained, to the Parliament 
of Paris, and were there pending when the Grands Jours at Cler- 
mont claimed jurisdiction in the case, ‘and brought the prisoner 
to their bar. But Desheraux — advised that his case, being already 
in process before the whole Pari iasn cut of Paris, >vas not cog- 
nizable by an inferioi* tribunal, which jjt best was but a fraction of 
that Parliament — refused to plead, and stood mute; while his 
wife, the unfortunate and innocent cause of his danger, nobly 
braving her personal reluctance to meet the public eye, took, like 
Lady Russell, her place at liis side, and heighlcijed the general 
sympathy which he excited. It even seems that, though broken 
down, as may well be supposed, in spirits and in health, she 
made three journeys to and from Paris, at that severe season, on 
post-horses — in search, Flechier sifSs, of "papers — more probably 
to solicit the Court, Conde, or the Parliament to intervene in her 
husband's behalf. Meantime Novion and Taloniiad no tenderness 
for one of the Prince’s parly, and pressed on the trial — but failed 
in their object; for the Court dividing — eight for death and 
execution, and seven for leaving the case in the hands of the Par- 
liament — and the simple majority not being, as we have already 
seen, sufficient to carry the capital punishment, M. Desheraux 
was at least respited. We confess imthis case also a kind of in- 
terest to know how the affair ended ; but the author seems to have 
written his b(K)k contemporaneously willi the ei’ents, before the 
results of the a(\^ourned or appealed cases were known, and to 
have taken no more trouble about theni ; and tlie inquiries of the 

learned 
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learned librarian of Clermont have been very seMom successful 
in supplying the deficiency. 

There is another case remarkable for the details which it gives of 


the personal jurisdiction of the feudal lords. M. de Montvallat, a 
gentleman of large fortune, and of ^ disposition so exemplarily 
peaceable as to have had the reputation of submitting to corporal 
chastisement from his wife, was accused of divers abuses in the 


administration of his hereditary jurisdiction — the chief of which 
were his accepting money for thi pardon of offences, and his exer- 
cising, on the other hand, undue severity where he was not so pro- 
pitiated. But the most curious charge was the abuse of that custom 
called Mercheta Mulierum — which undoubtedly existed in feudal 
times in many parts of Europe, and which was said to lie the 
source of another custom amongst us called Borough-English, by 
which the eldest son did not inherit from his another's husband — 


under a notion that he might be the sev^ of the lord. Black- 
stone refused, indeed, to derive Borough-English from Mercheta 
Mulierum, because he could not learn that this latter custom 


ever prevailed in England; though, he adds, ^it certainly did in 
Scotland, till abolished by Malcolm III.’ Lord Hailes, again, 
in a special dissertation, strenuously denied it to have ever existed 
anywhere. We confess that we had leaned to Lord Hail ess 
scepticism, and supposed the fine to be a composition for the 
pecuniary value of the fema'lc serf lost to the estate, not for the 
personal privilege alluded to ; but wc must now confess that 
there are proofs, which it is hard to resist, that the fine must have 
originated in such a custom ; — indeed the evidence adduced and 
quoted in this work, if we can depend on its authenticity (which 
there seems ko reason to doubt), would put it beyond all ques- 
tion, for it is stated that the privilege of the lord was to attend at 
the bedding, and (as is the custom in royal marriages by proxy) 
to put one leg into the bed.* 

M. de Montvallat’s abuse was that he would not accept a pe- 
cuniary composition, but insisted on going through the ceremony 
of the leg, which;' however innocent in fact, was justly considered 
the court as a gross indelicacy and vexation. He was fined 
ifelght thousand livres for extortion — he was deprived for his life 
of the jurisdiction which he had abused, and the composition for 
the marriage ceremony was fixed at a crown. Macquarric, of 


, • The followinff extract, given in this work from the * Customs of Bearn * it would 

puxzled Hailes to answer: — ‘ Quant augtins de tals rnaisons {de serfs) se maiulen 
. connexeV lors molhers son tengutz dc las presentar per lu prumcrc iioeyt 

de Lobifr per en far d son plaser, o autrement Um valhar cert Iribut ' — 
V: premier enfant qui uaissait de lies serfs, s*il £tait tn&le. 

^ta^rranc de droit, ^per so qui poeyre star engendrat deudit Senhor.* — p. 173 . 

Ulva 
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Ulva in the Hej3rides, told Johnson and Boswell that the custom 
still existed there in 1773^ but that it was then reduced to a 
certain fine — it had been a sheep, but was at that time fixed at 
about the Montvallat tarif of five shillings. 

We again return to* more important cases. One of the 
main objects of the Grands Jours had been, it was supposed, 
the subjugation and punishment of .the powerful house of 
Canillac, but the general disapprobation of the extrein^ severity 
exercised on M. de la Mothe had, as Flechier plainly intimates^ 
the effect of taming the tribunal into more leniency towards others 
of the faniily who deserved it less; nor was Flechier without 
strong suspicions that personal favour had some share in saving the 
greater criminals. After a considerable delay, two others of this 
turbulent race were proceeded against. 

M. de Beau fortjCanil lac, it will be remembered, was one of 
those who attende d his kinsman the Seneschal to congratulate the 
Grands Jours, buTTie was also one of those who hastened to 
escape personally from their jurisdiction. The principal of many 
accusations against him were, as .usual, extortion and oppression 
of his people, and the murder of a man in a drunken squabble at 
some village feast or market, which had begun with raillery, but 
kindled into insult, and ended in bFood. He was condemned 
par contumacc — to lose his head, and to pay a fine of 25,000 livres, 
which was more than he was worth in the world ; but the Court 
was divided eight t8 seven as to the^demolilion of his houses — 
a majority not large enough to carry the measure. As this last 
clause was the only part of the punishment which the Court could 
have immediately inflicted, it was concluded that their appetite 
for punishment was diminished. But this appeared still more 
strikingly in the case of the Seneschal himself — M. de Canillac 
de Pont du Ch<iteau — who after some slight hesitation, and pro- 
bably some secret negotiation, determined to stand his trial, and, 
surrendering himself, was confined for Hear three months in the 
prison of his own jurisdiction, and at last brought to personal 
trial. He had, fortunately (as Flechier insinuates) for his safety, 
married a young lady allied to the President Novion. He also 
contrived to keep some important witnesses out of the way, and 
to corrupt those that did appear ; and, in short, he was as good 
as acquitted — that is, he was only sentenced 

^ to pay a line of 500 livres and be dischafged. He marched proudly Out 
of prison, exciting against himself and the judges the indignation of the 
whole province, who believed him to be the most guilty of all that were 
prosecuted. M. Talon had proposed banishment, a Heavy fine, and for- 
feiture of his office;' but it was easy to foresee, when he had his con- 
nexion, M. de Novion, for presiding judge, and M. de Varottx, who Waii 

on 
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on the point of marrying his sister-in-law, for rcporjer,^ that he was 
in no danger.’ 

This record does not enable us to account for the Abbe s ex- 
treme indignation against this Canillac. Whatever may liJivc 
been his irregularity or his crimes, the only distinct article of 
indictment was that his father, in a' law-suit between two of his 
subjects, had been induced by a douceur of 2000 livres to favour 
one of the parties, and had by a kind of testamentary paper enjoined 
his son to continue to countenance that same side, and that he had 
done so to a culpable extent of vexation and affront — a species of 
offence which, i^tnidst such atrocities as the Grands Jours were 
usually employed on, might almost pass for filial piety. It is clear 
that either the general ch*arges against M. de Canillac vaguely 
alluded to by Flechier, were greatly exaggerated, or the Grands 
Jours were guilty of shameful prevarication — unless indeed the 
conjectural explanation of their conduct, whicli we shall offer by 
and bye, should be admitted as valid. f 

The death of the Queen Mother (20th Jan. 1666) checked the 
gaieties with which the magistrates and their families amused them- 
selves, and thus stimulated their impatience to finish their business 
and get back to Paris. The business, indeed, had now become little ^ 
more than passing routine sentences par contumace, which, for the 
reasons before given, excited coinparatixely little interest in the 
public, or even in the Court itself, which used to dispatch twenty, 


* The rejwrter {rapporteur^ ofie of the judges who is sjiecially commissioned to 
examine the details of the case, and make a sumroaiy riport of it for tlie information of 
the court at large. 

f Madame de Genlis talks, alxiut 1770, of the amiability and agreeable conversation 
of the Marquiide Canillac, then ninety>one, and one of the oldest generals in the service 
—perhaps the gran^Isoii of *Vhomme aur XII Apotres,' — and we find Philip de 
Seau/ort’ Canillac de Moiitboissier called /.e ( owi/e de Monthoissier — no doubt a 
descendant of our Beaufort-Canillac — a general ofiiccr in 174R, knight of the Sr. Kspiit 
in 1776, commaitder-in-chief in Auvertjne 'wx 1784, and in 1789 deputy to the Efafs- 
Generaux for the town of Clermont — where, it seems, the influence of tlie Canillacs was 
still powerful. He was alive in 1792, an6 must have been nearly as old as the century. 
He had at least one son, a colonel in the army ; and no idouht his grandson is tho 
Count de Monthoissier Canillac whom the of 1816 (p. 166) describes as 

‘ chef actuel de cette twaison, ex-colonel, Patrice Koniain, Prince de TEglise, &c/ In 
this heraldic work, which is obviously of antnOrleans spirit, he is stated to have * served 
in Africa in 1830 —and we infer that he quitted the army after the Grandt Jourt of 
July, The Roman rank and title, whensoever conferred, have, we 8up|)ose, some refer- 
ence to the two Popes of the Canillac family. 

This gantfeiiuui's grandmother, of course, was the Countess de Monthoissier recorded 
^ng at Court, in May, 1772, her kinswomau, the CounttM de Canillac, who 
^er wards Lady of Honouato the Duchess of Rourboii, mother of tlie Duke 

♦ The formidable name became, by an accident, a 

ftve Duszled Hai?^ M. D’Osmoiid, a very absent forgetful person, was mentioning 
ahl&t aue conii/®^ ‘ Monsienr-yMonsieur— dear me, I forget his name,— 


le mari, vom savez, de Ala- 


have 1 

— Monsieur— why, he- 
afar* Count was ever afterwards known ig Uie fashionable world 

,/ thirty. 
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tbiriy, and even f fty of those capital condemnations and execu- 
tions in a day — a massacre in effigy that reminds one of the more 
terrible but hardly (if there was no secret reason at bottom) more 
scandalous diligence of the Revolutionary Tribunal.* 

The Court itself seems 4o have become wearied, if not ashamed, 
of this solemn mockery, and somewhat piqued at the criticisms 
which had been made on their early severity and their subsequent 
lenity ; and as the day of their prorogation approached, they — or, 
at least, Novion and Talon, lh« mainsprings of action^ — were, 
as Flechicr not obscurely intimates, resolved to , vindicate their 
characters and signalize their exit by some act of SiSriking and ex- 
emplary severity. The motive was low, and the result was, we 
think, more liable to reproach than any of their previous proceed- 
ings. We hope our readers will not be displeased to see — even 
though it may run into some length, and though it relates to a 
state of things gone never tb return and now only a matter of 
literary curiosity — tWtTTVhole of a story, a true story, which in the 
hands of a Walter Scott would be as romantic as JVaverley, as 
wild as Rod Roi/, and as terrible as the Bride of Lammermuir — 
and the various details of which will exhibit in the strongest light 
the depravation of manners and the degradation of the law in those 
rude districts and ruder times. • 

Charles Gaspard Baron d’Espinchalf was a man of very noble 
family, large possessions, and extraordinary talents ; his personal ad- 
vantages were equally Remarkable : a hot and audacious spirit was 
in society veiled under such gentle and s*eductive manners, that he 
w^as, says Flechier, ‘ as much the favourite of all the women as the 
terror of all the men and of his success with the ladies the Abbe 
gives some strange explanations. In 1644 he married a Mdlle. de 
C bateau- Morand — like himself, high-born, rich, and handsome, 
and ^ who thought herself hajipy in having carried off from her fair 
rivals h plus gallant homme de la province,'^ His marriage, however, 
did not, it seems, much interrupt otlffer amours ; though he 
treated his wife for some years with personal kindness and consi- 
deration, which she repaid — in spite of all his subsequent miscon- 
duct, his accusations against her cliaracter, and his violence on her 
person — with unalterable duty and affection — a proof, as the Baron 


* There nnnst be some exaggeration of these dally numberf, irhich would suppoie a 
greater gum total than M. Gonod aOerwanU gives. 

t The family was so ancient as to have, we belfeve, no surname but their title of 
Eipinchal, a mountain })nrish and barony in the wildest part of Auvergm*. It was 
stated, we observe,^ in a debate in the National Assembly on tlie division of France 
into departm^its, in January, 17D0, that jSs^gencAal (etc) and foiu adjoining parishes 
M ere so l»igh in the mountains, as to he even then iiiaccessibte during the greater part of 
the year. Mtuiiac is a Considerable town on the edjte of the highlands, wh^re the 
Barniis D’Espiiichal had their lowland seat, from which the eldest son took the title of 
Marquis. 

alleged. 
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alleged, that he had not been guilty of the offences against her of 
which he was accused. This exculpatory allegation is found 
in the Appendix to this work, in letters-patent for a general pardon 
registered in the Parliament of Paris in 1678, which recite the 
memorial on which he grounded his daims to pardon. He in 
that document had given, for the*reasons stated in the case of 
M . de la Mothe, a copious though apologetical version of the 
various transactions allegeti! against him; and this version, far from 
impugning Flechier’s narrative^ confirms it — establishing the main 
facts beyond all question, and leaving, in spite of M. d’Espinchal’s 
excuses, little*doubt as to the culpability of his motives. 

Prior, however, to his marriage, he had distinguished himself by 
several criminal affairs. One of the more remarkable was, that in 
1642 he had killed a neighbouring gentleman, M. de Baux, in 
a rencontre on the high road — d’Espinchal aqd a friend against the 
antagonist and five servants : the real causey personal feud about 
property — the pretence, that they had nd3en past each other on 
the high road without the courtesy of a salutation ; upon which 
each turning back to resent the incivility, M. de Baux was 
killed and M. d’Espinchal badly wounded. While he was under 
prosecution for this affair before the Parliament of Paris, the mar- 
riage of Louis XIV. gave occasion for an amnesty, in which 
d’Espinchal was included. In 1645 we find him justifying 
himself against charges of« extortion and violence on his tenants, 
and of plundering the clergy, and seizing tb his own use the tithes 
of certain districts — all capital crimes in the legislation of those 
days, and charged, as we have said, upon M. de Senegas, and 
indeed everybody ; but in answer to which M. d'Espinchal alleged 
— as M. de S.enegas and M. de Canillac had done — that he had 
only called in old debts, vindicated ancient territorial rights, and 
executed the legal powers of his hereditary jurisdiction. In 1650 
he had the misfortune to kill another neighbour of the name of 
d’Oreille in a kind of* pitched battle. His own version of this 
. affair was, that being in command of a regiment of cavalry (raised, 
it seems, on his^own estates), and intending to join the army of 
the Count JHarcourt in Guiennef he set out from his chateau 

Massiac with one officer and twenty-four troopers towards the 
'general ^rendezvous, intending to quarter that night in the village 
of Malompise — the owner of which protested against this invasion, 
.^and called out his peasantry to resist it, placing them in a wood in 
front of the town, whence they fired on d'Espinchals party as 
they were on their march ; upon which aggression he, with no 
object, as he •said, but to sei%e the rioters and bring them to 

if probably a little apologetical fiction. M. d'harcourt waj at that lime 
edannanding in Guienne for the Court against the Fronde, and d’Eipinchal, to give a 
better colour to hie caee, represents that he was on his way to join the King*B party, 

justice, 
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justice, charged and routed the adverse party, and with his own 
hand, as it seems, shot their leader; and this, he, as the injured 
party, reported, he^ says, at the time to the legal authorities of the 
province ; whose acknowledgments, however, of his zeal for the 
public tranquillity he did Viot^think proper to await in person, but 
hurried away to the army ol Italy, where he states himself to 
have had a high command; and there is no doubt that he was 
a distinguished soldier. * 

On his return home, however, ^in 1652, he became the chief 
actor in a tragedy so strange in all its circumstances, that we 
should have hesitated to give credit to Flechier’s* relation, if it 
were not in many essential points confirmed and in some ex- 
ceeded by d'EspinchaVs own apology. Though he was very 
general in his amours, his wife either did not or seemed not to 
know of his infidelity ; while he, on his part, appears to have had 
a proper respect for ^gjjd confidence in her. But, unfortunately, 
one of his paramours, a lady of family, piqued at his fondness for 
his wife, or (like a female lago) in vengeance for^some personal 
offence, resolved to excite his jealousy against her, by acquainting 
him — as a duty of friendship, and with a variety of circumstances 
which she had contrived to pick up — that he was dishonoured by 
a page who, in his long and numerous absences, was the consola- 
tion of Madame d’Espinchal. With this poison rankling in his 
mind he set himself to observe the «)nduct of his wife, and her 
innocent kindnesses for the page confirmed his suspicions to such 
a degree that he at last required her to dismiss the youth : but as 
he would give no reason, and as she had (it seemed) no suspicion 
of the real one, she resisted. This completed his conviction and 
his fury. entered her bed-room one morning, with a loaded 

pistol and a cup of poison' reproached her with her crime, and 
offered her the choice of deaths. After a long expostulation and 
protestations of her innocence, she was at last forced to take the 
poison, and he, rushing out of the room, hastened to another 
residence to execute the rest of his meditated revenge. The first 
effect of the poison was to make the lady sick, and her stomach 
rejected a great portion of it. The family doctor, residing in the 
castle, was summoned, and his remedies helping nature her life 
was preserved ; but she was forced by a long series of barbarous 
usage to return to her father’s house, and subsequently to take 
refuge in a convent. After administe);ing the poison to his wife, 
d’Espinchal proceeded to his ch&teau of Ternes, w^here he seized 
the page, and having subjected him to a cruel mutilation,* hung 

^ him 

' ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ 

* Flechier states (hat ho was acouseil of a similar mutilation of ono of his own 
infants, whom he suspected to be the child of the paee. The memorial allows that 

there 
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him up to the ceiling — but not by the neck— and so left him 
to die a lingering death ; having, before those violences, taken the 
precaution of making him sign letters, dated from Italy two or 
three years forward, to be subsequently produced, if necessary, to 
disprove that he had been murdered at 4hat time or place. Such 
is the summary of the story as told T)y Flccbier, who could have 
little thought, while recording these rumours in his private 
journal, that they were dc^stined to be confirmed to a great de- 
gree by a subsequent avowal* of the culprit himself. In the 
recital of the letters patent, d^Espinchal states that a lady in- 
formed him of his wife’s incontipence with not one, but two of 
his servants — one, the page, Lagarde by name, the other, called 
Bonnevie ; — that as prudence required, he secured these persons 
with a view to their legal examination, and set a guard over them 
in his chateau of Ternes, while he proceeded to question his 
wife, who was at another residence ; — that in his absence these 
men made a forcible escape, in resisting wtirt’!! the Baron’s valet- 
de-chambre, who had charge of them, wounded the page, of 
which wound *he languished, and died in a distant part of the 
country ; he further admits that long after, and when he was 
unable to collect the witnesses of the origmal transaction (Bon- 
nevie having fled and keeping out of the way), he was charged 
with having hung the page ; but he protests that the fact really 
was as be relates it. As tg his wife, he admits that her family 
persuaded her to indict him for poisoning •her ; but says that in 
truth she W'as far gone in pregnancy when the story about the ser- 
vants excited the fracas, and that the consequences of a premature 
labour were mistaken for poison. He docs not deny that under 
that prosecution he tacitly submitted to be condemned ^ the Par- 
liament of Pans to banishment for ten#) ears, to a sepafttion from 
his wife, and to the repayment of her dower-r-but protests that he 
did so only to spare himself and his family the shame of so scan- 
dalous a trial. He ilttn states that his innocence is proved by a 
subsequent reconciliation with his wife, and her having lived with 
him tw'enty-six^’cars in perfect health and mutual affection : but, 
he adds, that it being a rule of law that /;arrfon can only be granted 
in cases where the party acknowledges his guilt, he in that view 
willing to admit that he had attempted her life. 
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In the midst of these affairs occurred another highway battle 
between him and the Marquis de Saillans — or, as he repre- 
sents it^ a sudden quarrel between their attendants as the 
masters were peaceably riding together — in which d’Espinchal 
was worsted, two of his ftrllo^ers killed, and himself disarmed, 
but dismissed by the generosity of M. de Saillans. Though 
d’Espinchal admits that he fired a pistol at one of the opposite 
party, he thinks it very hard that he shbuld have been prosecuted 
for this affair, as he had not beguft the fray, and had missed bis 
man. 

In the same Memorial he relates a charge which *Flechier does 
not notice, of violence, in 1652, to the person of a young woman 
whom he found trespassing in one of his woods in company with 
some men, who made their escape. He says that he confined the 
girl in his house till* she confessed the names of the trespassers, 
which having done was next day dismissed ; and that it was 
not till five years after that she and her father made complaint 
of the personal injury — which, it is observable, he neither directly 
admits nor denies. * 

In 1662, again, having assaulted (he says very slightly) the son 
of the innkeeper of his own town of Massiac — ce seditiexix Jit 
sonner le toxiuy and raised the country against him, and there 
happening to be a kind of fraternity of peasants assembled, to 
the number of 400, to celebrate St. John’s day, this mob attacked 
his house, and he, with his son (styled tjie Marquis de Massiac), 
twelve years old, had but barely time to escape their fury, and 
tlien only by his servants killing one of the assailants, to protect 
his retreat — an act which the local magistrate, he complains, 
jyretended tJiJit he had committed with his own handr But though, 
lie denies this as matter fact, yet, for the technical reason 
before alleged, he admits it as matter of law ; and therefore con- 
fesses that he killed the man. 

Hitherto the anarchy of the civil wars had enabled d'Espinchal 
to evade, by occasional flight, chicane, and terror, the vengeance 
of the law; but Louis XIV. having now taken the government 
into his own vigorous bands, and the local magistracy having re- 
solved to bring this manifold offender at last to justice and issued 
a warrant for his arrest for this last murder, he found it necessary 
to leave Auvergne and conceal himself in Paris. The trial, how- 
ever, proceeded in his absence, and, onjtlie 28th August, 1662, he 
and his son the Marquis were condemned, jyar contumacCf to death, 
and executed in effigy. His property was confiscated, and his 
houses, and particularly his chateau in Massiac, leVelled with the 
ground. 'It vvas in vain,’ says the Editor, ^ that bis virtuous wife 

and 
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and his beautiful cousins^ the Duchesses of Etampcs and Valancey, 
and his numerous relations, solicited his pardon.’ The great 
Conde himself, who honoured him with a peculiar regard, could 
obtain no remission. Amidst all these difficulties he exhibited, 
even while lurking in Paris, his characteristic audacity and art. 
There was still living in the capitalTCharles Duke of Guise, once 
so formidable as the head of the Ligue, and still important by 
his rank and power and tthe great party attached to his name. 
D’Espinchal hired a house mth a back opening into the Hotel 
de Guise, where, if molested in his own residence by the myr- 
midons of th4 law, he might find a ready asylum. ,But he liad 
also bolder resources against his adversaries. Before his retreat 
from Auvergne he had committed violences (their nature not 
detailed) upon a young gentleman whom he suspected (justly 
enough^ it seems) of rivalling him in the good graces of one of 
his mistresses. This gentleman, unable to obtain redress in the 
country, followed him to Paris,* and th*^e obtained access to 
the King to implore justice on d’Espinchal. The King, very 
ready to listen to all such opinplaints, assured the plaintiff of 
protection and redress. But as he wi^ leaving the Louvre, 
well satisfied with his succesf, he was arrested by some police 
officers and forced into h post-chaise, which drove off with great 
speed. The poor man, knowing neither why he was arrested 
nor whither he was going, made a great outcry, and called so 
loudly for assistance that^ as they were pa&sing one of the gates 
of Paris into the country, the guard slopped the chaise to see 
what the matter was: — being informed that the prisoner was a 
notorious offender arrested by order of the King, they were satis- 
fied, and the. chaise allowed to proceed ; but some suspicion 
arising in the mind of the officer of <,'he guard, he pursued and 
overtook it, upon which the pretended policemen took flight, and 
the poor prisoner was delivered, having recognised at the last in- 
terruption in the com^andcf of his escort one of d’Espinchals 
followers. This affair excited strongly the King’s indignation, and 
was one of thesfirst causes of the resolution to send the Grands 
Joufs into Auvergne. 

About this time, too (1664), the Duke of Guise died, and 
his house affording no longer an asylum, d’Espinchal found 
himself obliged to provide for bis safety either by hiding 
himself in the recesses of his mountains or by expatriation. He 
began with the former expedient ; but bis first step in this direc- 
tion was a temerity of which no explanation is given, and which 

• It is not ^uite clear whetiier m perion or bjj hie brother. 
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indeed seems inexplicable. He came publicly into Auvergne, 
and rode boldly and openly into the town of Riom, where sentence 
of death, so lately pronounced, was hanging over his head, with 
warrants out for his apprehension, and every hand ready to help 
to seize him. He waited on the Lieutenant CrimineU the first 
executive officer of the provini&e, and on each of the Judges of the 
Court seriatim, and, producing to them a tin box such as letters- 
patent are enclosed in, announced that his Majesty had been 
pleased to grant him a general pandon under the great seal, which 
he held in his hands^ and would present in person at the sitting 
oi the court next day, in order that it might be verified a,nd 
registered. "After this circle of visits he mounted his horse and 
rode home. Next day he so far kept his word that he sent the 
tin box to the assembled court ; but, on opening it, it was found 
empty ! The design of this farce is, as we have said, unexplained. 
Some thought that it was th6 consequence of a wager, which he 
thus won; others belfeyed that he had no object but to insult, 
ridicule, and defy his judges. 

But the Grands Jours wave announced. D’Es])inchal buried 
himself in the fastnesses of the woods and mountains ; and all 
the authorities of Auvergne were on the alert to apprehend sp 
celebrated a criminal. In vain : he eluded and defeated them— 
harassed them by false intelligence, long useless marches, and 
every species of evasion find mystification. He would give in- 
formation that he was to be found on a certain day in some distant 
and difficult locfxlity, which, being carefully surrounded by the 
armed force, was found as empty as the patent-box. When on 
one occasion he perceived that the toils were drawing close around 
him, he spread a rumour that he had been seen in Guienne and 
was only plaguing the Gnmds Jours by false reports of his pre- 
sence in Auvergne. In anolher strait he wrote a letter to the 
Chancellor of France, which was read to the King in council, 

‘ imploring his Majesty’s pity and> pardon for an unfortunate 
gentleman whom the officers of justice had arrested at Bor- 
deaux, and were dragging to Auvergne, with circumstances of 
great hardship and cruelty.’ On this evidence of course all 
pursuit in Auvergne ceased, and d’Espinchal was from day to 
day anxiously expected at Clermont in custody of the police of 
Bordeaux ! 

But while he was thus eluding and laughing at the formidable 
tribunal of the Grand Jours, he became* the, for dhqg involuntary, 
cause of as lamentable a legal tragedy as any we have yet 
seen. , 

In one of those^ skirmishes by which neighbours in those 
days settled what in ours would be debated by law, a M. 

d’Arena 
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Arena * killed a M. Dufour. The case was less culpable than 
usual ; it was an open fights — rather provoked by Dufour, who 
had collected and led on a large body of supporters against Arena 
and four friends. Of these, two were brothers of the name of 
Combalibcruf, who, though Arena had actually killed the man, 
felt themselves in danger of the Grands Jours as accessories, 
and fled to the mountains with him — where, like d’Espinchal, 
they contrived to elude tljc officers of justice. At this time the 
judges of the Grands Jours grtfvv exceedingly piqued at not being 
able to seize d’Espinchal, whose insolence offemled them as 
much as his crimes, and it was proposed amongst thqm to endea- 
vour to get him into their hands by engaging, on a promise of 
pardon, some of his accomplices to betray him. This was agreed 
to, and an overture was inside to the father of the young Com- 
baliboeufs to obtain the safety of his sons jnn condition of the 
capture of d* Espinchal or Arena — \hese youths being considered 
the fittest objects of mercy because they ha& not personally com- 
mitted any crime, and were merely, and perhaps accidentally, 
accessories to that of Arena. •A promise to this effect was accord- 
ingly made, both personally and in writing, by the President 
Novion. Old Combalibceuf knew that his sons were too much 
men of honour to listen*to any such proposal — he therefore kept 
it a profound secret from them, intending to employ them inno- 
cently and unknowingly in his design. For this purpose, con- 
fiding in the written protection of the Pre^dent, he sent to one of 
his sons to return secrelfy home. The son obeyed ; his return 
was by some means discovered; the local officers, knowing 
nothing of the secret treaty, were proud to make a capture of the 
young man, apd he was lodged in the gaol of Clermont, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his father and production of the Presi- 
dent’s letter, which the local mtigistrate affected to consider as a 
forgery. The father, having thus unfortunately betrayed one son 
into the lion's den, became still more alarmed and anxious for the 
safety of both, and wrote to the other to acquaint him with his 
brother’s danger, and to implore him in the most urgent and pa- 
thetic terms to quit the country altogether, and avert the present 
danger in the hope of pardon in more favourable times ; he fur- 
ther urged him to impress the same advice on his friend Arena, 

and he appointed a place where he might bid them farewell 

^ > - - . — _ — _ _ . 

have no other trace of this seemingly Italian name amongst the 

higUand gentry of Auveignc; but we find that there is in the mountains, nut far from 
tib^ chAtaau of d*Espii)cha], a small manor called Avena or Avona, Our readers will 
have observed thaf all these gentry, small as well as great, are called by their estates. 
Even so BalmawhappU and Tully- Vtolan were held oi li^gitimate titles as Montrose 
and Argylt^ 


before 
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before their exile. The design was well conceivedi and so far 
succeeded that the two friends arrived at the rendezvous, where 
ail ambuscade of officers had been stationed : but the unhappy 
father’s device was again destined to recoil on himself — only 
Combalibccuf was taken.* Arena, more wary and more active, 
saw symptoms of danger, anfl made his escape — while his unfor- 
tunate friend was sent to join his brother in the prison of Cler- 
mont. The two youths were hastil}^ brought to trial and con- 
demned. The President declancd himself released from his 
promise of pardon by the escape of Arena — the youths died on 
the scaffold —and the unfortunate father saw his c4iildrcn perish 
through the very efforts he had made to save them. This was 
the last blood shed by the Grands Jours ; and a more cruel and 
unscrupulous instance of bad faith and blind severity, on the part 
of the President Jit least, can hardly be imagined. Even Flechier, 
with all his abbe-UTie and ob^quious complaisance, is forced to 
hint that M. de Notion s proceedings in this deplorable case 
were severely criticised. 

There ends Flechier’s account pf Gaspard Baron d'Espinchal 
— but our readers will be curious to hear the conclusion of so 
strange a history. The fate of the Combaliboeufs convinced 
him that it was high time to escape from Auvergne, and indeed 
from France; and^with great difficulty and by extraordinary ad- 
dress and courage, he succeeded in ncaching Bavaria. With so 
copious an account ofMiis crimes, it is odd that we should have 
so little of his earlier military careef* ; but it appears, inci- 
dentally, that he had risen, before his condemnation at Riom, to 
considerable reputation, and to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 
As to the sequel, we are told that, on his reaching Bavaria, the Elec- 
tor Ferdinand, being thcr?^ w^ar with France, was delighted to 
obtain the services of a s^lier of such eminence, and imme- 
diately appointed him Colonel-General and Captain of his 
Guards. In a short time he becctftie Gdheralissimo of the Ba- 
varian Forces, and had what the editor calls the ^funeste honneur^ 
of defeating his countrymen on tlie banks of the Lech. At 
the peace of 1679 his intcrmiKliation contributed to the mar- 
riage of the Grand Dauphin, eldest son of Louis XIV., with 
the Princess Mary of Bavaria.^ This event procured him his 
pardon — his reinstatement in tlie rank of Lieutenant-General — 
the restoration of his confiscated property, and the erection of 
his estate of Massiac into a comt^. The King^lbDreover, gave 
him, with bis own hands, his jiortrait set in diamonds, Which the 
family still ^lossess. 

' / ^'Commif^unt eadem diverso orimina fato ; 

Illc crucem pretium scelcris tulit— hie diadema.’ 

VOL. LXXXl. NO. CLXl. Q It 
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It was to give full effect to the letters of pardon, rthat d’Espinchal 
found himself under the necessity of making that strange and 
copious confession of the errors and crimes of his former life 
which we have abridged. 

Advanced in fortune and titles — l^appy, the editor tells us, in his 
excellent wife, with a numerous family, who made distinguished 
alliances, the savage outlaw and rebel became a venerable coun- 
try gentleman, built a new*’ residence at Massiac (the old chateau 
having been demolished by sentence of the court, 1662), and 
died in 1686, ^full of years and honours; " having atoned for his 
former conduct by an exemplary old age and pious death, and re- 
commending to his children with his latest breath their duties to 
God, the king, and their country.’ — p. 421. 

His eldest son Francis married Mademoiselle de Montinorin, 
and rose to high rank and reputajion in the army ; he was the 
nephew of Marshal Villars, and commanded the advanced guard 
at the celebrated battle of Dcnain, 1712. All the sons and grand- 
sons of Gaspard attained the rank of general officers, and the 
family is now represented by "Henry Louis, Marquis — and Hi])- 
polyte. Count — il’Espinchal — both colonels in the French army; 
the latter of whom communicated to the Editor the copy of the 
apologetical memorial that dovetails in so curiously with the 
narrative of Flechier, and gives to the Abbe’s <ivork a character of 
accuracy as well as authenticity, wliich, we confess, it would not 
otherwise have had in our eyes. 

The execution of those unfortunate young men the Combali- 
bceufs- — proxies as it were for d’Esj)inchal and Arena — was the 
last serious business of the Judges, who concluded their sittings 
and set out for Paris on the 5th of February, 1666. Flechier’s 
account is so vague and rambling, tfiat it is not possible to say 
how many days of the four months were actually employed in 
business, but it seeing certainly not one hundred. We arc told 
that 12,000 affairs of all. sorts were brought before them, which 
would be, on the least possible average, 120 a day; but a ma- 
jority of thcs& matters must have been referred to the inferior 
jurisdictions. We dare say that Flechier notes most of the cases 
that were of any gravity, and all those in which capital sen- 
tences were actually executed, which seem to have been but 
four in number; and M. Gonod has found a list of the sentences 
par contumac0iffex& the following result ; — 

Condemned to be hanged . 273 

, „ to banishment . 96 

„ to be beheaded . 44 

„ to be broken alive . ^ 32 , 

„ to the galleys . 28 

„ to whipping . . 3—476 


There 
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There is also«a curious account of the miscellaneous expenses 
of the Grands Jours, from which we extract a few items • 

“ To M. Cisternes de Vinzelles for his time and trouble iiv. 
and assistants in demolishing the Chdteaux du Pa-- 
lats • • , % m • I • • 328S 

Cost, wages, and time of those employed in the demo- 
lition of the tower of Montel belonging to the Sieur 
d’Espinchal . . . • . . . 467 

To M. Paul Chabre, Lieut. Crinf. de Riom, for the demo- 
lition of the towers and castles of St. Urcise and Cham- 
peix, and the establishment of guards and garrisons in 
each bf the chilteauxof the convict d’Espinchal . . 6000 

For the scaffold for the execution of the Viscount de la 

Mothe and the two brothers Combalibceufs . . 68 

To the painter for effigies of the Contumaces . . 30 ** 

• • — ^p. 444. 

The painter so liberally^employed seems to have been most 
scantily paid, and one is not surprised that M. de Pomonars 
should have been displeased with an artist of that school. 

It will be observed that though "Flechier takes little notice of 
any plebeian offences, and though the great boast of the Grands 
Jours was that they had punished and «upprcssed the crimes of 
the nobles, the noble condemnations were, as evinced by their 
peculiar punishmcht of beheading, ii\ the not very heinous pro- 
portion of one -tenth «f the whole convictions. It would seem, 
moreover, from M. Gonod’s researchers that not one of these 
<‘ontuinacious convicts was ultimately executed. 

‘As soon as the court was dissolved, the most guilty of the gentry who 
had escaped punishment by flight, and who had been condemned par 
coniumace^ returned quietly i^o their cliiLteaux. SoilrtTwere still power- 
ful enough to obtain reversals iftid restitutions.’ — p. 444 . 

And Flechier hints that the refugees were only waiting the de- 
parture of the judges to celebrate •by geiftral and almost public 
festivities the departure of these formidable invaders. 

The King, who bad struck a medal in honour of the Great 
Days — that is, of his own justice — with the legends 
Salus Provinciarum 


RbPRBSSA POTBNTIORUM AuOACIA 

made at least a show of following up t|^at measure , three of the 
most severe judges of the Grands Jours were serit down appa- 
rently to look after the execution of their sentences ; but with- 
out, it seems, at all disturbing the •tranquillity of the Contumaces, 
or even, says M. jGonod, giving them the lesson of caution 
for the future. This last rather hazardous assertion seems to 

Q 2 be 
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be founded on, at least it is solely supported by, a fragment of a 
deposition in which some peasant complains that a M. de 
Mazeroles — * 

‘ would not deliver up a certain note of hand which had been paid, and 
two hundred quintals of lime which h| hati promised; and that when 
deponent demanded their restitution, the said Sieur and his wife told 
deponent to go about his business, and that they were ready to answer 
any complaint he should make.’ — ^p. 445. 

A more ridiculous attempt to prove the continuance of th/^ 
system of crime which the Grands Jours were intended. ti> 
suppress, it i^ hard to imagine ; but, in truth, M . Gonod seems 
not to have had, any more than Flechier, a clear* idea of the 
policy which may have guided Louis XIV. and his ministers in 
this matter. Flechier in many places, and finally in a recapitu- 
lation which he prudently puts into the moutji of a third and ano- 
nymous ^person, exposes a great deal of inconsistency and injustice 
on the part of the Tribunal at large, and especially of the Presi- 
dent, against whom he very broadly imputes favouritism and eycii 
corruption. There may have Jbeen some grounds for this censure, 
but we suspect that much of what is apparently liable to criticisjn 
was in truth the result not of the weakness or culpability of the 
judges, but of the originkl design and oliject of the Government. 

Out of such a hideous catalogue of crimes, and such a multi- 
tude of criminals, it is observable that four only suffered capitally 
— that, of those four, one^ the poor priest, ^turned out to have been 
altqgether innocent, and the other three were executed for offences 
venial, according to Flechier’s report, in comparison with those 
of others, who were either acquitted, or permitted to escape by 
illusory sentep^ces contumace. If we had a full note of all the 
cases, we should probably find eith^ that the three unfortunate 
gentlemen who suffered were the only ones in custody against 
whom there was sufficient evidence, or that there was some 
motive beyond thosc'stated *by Flechier for the peculiar and, as 
the story is told, unaccountable severity towards th^m — though 
the enmity so*strongly insinuated by Flechier as arising out of 
the civil wars may perhaps have turned the scale, and deter- 
mined the choice of one victim rather than another. And with 
Respect to the small number of those personally arrested, and to 
the great numbers who were allowed, whether by negligence or 
design, to make a temporary escape, and were afterwards, as it 
seems, so universally paruoned, we believe the true explanation to 
that the crimes which it was desired to repress— the feqds so 
.prolific in mifrder, and the abuses of hereditary jurisdictions and 
territorial rights so pregnant with e-\tortiqn and oppression — 
fvere diseases of the system altliough no doubt th6 temper 

• , « and 
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and character of individual lords led them to great and some- 
times terrible excesses of abuse^ yet the disorder was general, 
and attributable in us origin to the state of the law and the 
condition of society. It would have been unjust, and indeed im- 
possible, to treat the uniVen^ftl abuse or rather misfortune, as a 
series of separate offences, and to have sent the whole province 
to gaol and to the scaffold. We do not doubt that the wise as 
well as merciful object of the governtnent was to reform, rather 
than to punish ; and this princi|>le once adopted, most of the 
circumstances that strike us as extraordinary in the composition 
and proceedings of the Court of the Grands Jouri seem capable 
of reasonable explanation. If the Crown prosecutor was a man 
of severe character and rigorous zeal, well calculated both to 
punish and intimidate; on the other hand, several members 
of the court were lyiow'ii to l:je of indulgent tempers ; and many 
had connexions in the province ; so that, if it had reason to 
fear the severity of the former, it would naturally expect some 
moderation, if not favour, from the Latter. The ladies too were 
perhaps allowed to accompany the judges, and plays and balls 
were encouraged, to soften the rigorous aspect of the legal pro- 
ceedings. So, probably „ were some occasions of indulgence taketi 
during the proceedings — such as the accouchement of Madame de 
Ribeyre. The delays of the Court, and the days and weeks 
which Flechiicr thought idly W€asted,*w'ero, we suspect, intended 
and calimlated to give fhc district more permanent ideas of justice, 
and a more lasting impression of the power of the law. ^^The 
great numbers of the accused who evaded actual trial did not 
escape altogether unpunished ; they were subjected to the shame, 
inconvenience, and expense of a flight, and to a jpng interval of 
intense personal alarm, examples made-^one at the outset 

and two at the conclusion — were terrible enough to create an ex- 
tensive and durable effect, but so few in number as to limit within 
a narrow circle the pain to families*and the general unpopularity 
which even the most necessary punishments must produce. The 
numerous condemnations par contumacc tvere not, as Flechier 
represents them, a mockery of punishment to those whom the 
law could not reach, but an awful admonition to those whom the 
Oovernment did not choose to punish more severely ; and these 
condemnations were stretched, we have no doubt, as far as M. 
Talon could carry them, because he sa>v;in them the most powerful 
scanty for the future good behaviour of this turbulent gentry. With 
the clue which this hypothesis affords, we can understand, if not all 
the details, at least the general 'prbceedings of the* Grands Jours. 
And*" the policy, if^our conjfeture be admitted, appears to have 
been as euccessful in its consequences as judicious in conception. 

Those 
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Those wild districts seem to have be^' restored tq tranquillity and 
ojrder. Respect for the laws and the royal authority were esta- 
blished. W e read of no more Grands Jou¥s d' Auvergne ;* and 
the Canillacs^ the Beaunes, the Apehons, the Espinchalst and 
Aeir posterity — restored to tlieir properties, natural rank, and 
influence in the country, but strippeci of their powers of vexation 
and oppression — became respectable country gentlemen or dis- 
tinguished servants of the staice : and although the Aiivergnats have 
even to this day something of their distinctive highland character,*!* 
we believe that, for the century that preceded the Revolution, 
Auvergne — st^I celebrated for its romantic scenery and traditions — 
had as little of that terrible romance of real life which we see de- 
picted in the Grands Jours^ as any other of the provinces of France. 
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the Renewal of the Bank Charter. London. 8vt). 1814- 

4. Speech of Benjamin Hawes. Jun., K.sq., in Opposition to the 
Second Reading of the Bank of England (Charter BUI, Thursday, 
13M June, 1^44. [.^mdon. 8vo. ^844. 

5. Thoughts on the Separation of the* Departments of the Bank of 
England. By Samuel Jones Lr>yd. London. 8vo. 1841. 

6. Anlmpiinj into the^practiM Working of the proposed Arrange' 
ments for the Renewal of the Charter of the Bdnk of England. 
By R. Torrens, Es<^„ F.R.S. London. 8vo. LSld. 

7. The Financial and Commercial Crisis considered. By Lord 
Ashburton. London. 8vo. 1847. 

f|pHE recurrence of another of those visitations of commercial 
^ difficulty and distress, of which our history during the last 
Imndred years has presented so many examples, has again dircctcil 

• Tbsre were GrantU Jour^ in 166S for the Limouttri and Languedoc, hut we 
-hiSra no account of them ; and Uiey are we read of— probably dw I«it ever Ut Ul 

f Lamartine iU$ Gin>ndtn9, viii. in hb ujual htiunmi/ti ityle fbat 

‘ Iniff Snus $ml imdet et cahntlei eomint t« $oi* which iecmi\o ii« very liko-^what M 
IjmSHiJM too oftai miitakw fqr fine wnting — nontenie. 
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public attcntioii to the subject of the currency and the manage- 
ment of our bariking institutions. 

The doctrines of ithose who determined the actual state of the 
law may be thus epitomized : — That upon the quantity of the 
circulating medium of poin and bank-notes, metropolitan and 
jirovincial, depend in a verj^intimate degree the range of prices 
and the complexion of the whole commercial condition of the 
country; — That a purely metallic currency is the only safe and 
true type, with reference to whic^ a mixed circulation of coin and 
jiaper can be conducted ; — That the fluctuations of amount of 
such mixed circulation can only be legitimate and |»afe when they 
follow strictly the index of what w'ould be the variations of a 
metallic medium : — That with our mixed currency of gold and 
paper this true and only index is to be found in the fluctuations 
in the amount of bullion in the Bank of England : — That under 
the system which jtTevailed u|) to 1844 the fluctuations of our cir- 
culating medium did not conform to this rule, but quite the con- 
trary in a multitude of instances: — That the consequence of this 
departure from sound principles was an extreme aggravation of 
financial jiressurcs and of c omincrt ial excitements and revulsions, 
attended in sojik* instances with sucli a drain on the cash reserve 
of tlie Bank as to endanger its sulvenc)^: — That the most power^r 
ful, if not the exclusive, cause of these vicious irregularities 
arose from tlie power possessed bj all issuing biKlies, of fix- 
ing the limit of tln^r note issues at whatever amount might 
fall in with llicir own views of profit (vr convenience : — That con- 
vertibility on demand was only an ultimate and distant check 
upon this ad libitum power of creating paper-money : — And finally, 
that whim the circulating medium should bo made to conform to 
a metallic model, the j)erurcious influences incuLwit to our mone- 
tary system prior to iSl^vould be eflfertumlv removed. ‘ The 
system of ojiinions, of Avhich ibis is an outline, has very generally 
received the Jiann* of the currency iheori^ It originated mainly 
yiili Mr. Ricardo — its most learned and eloquent expounder is 
Mr. Jones Lo\d — it obtained the sanction of the legislature on 
the earnest recoiiiniendallon of Sir Robert Peel, in 1844. 

Thedotrlrlnes inalnlalned by Mr. Tooke, Mr. Ful I ar ton, and Mr. 

1 lawes, and wliicb, wc believe, have now acquired the concurrence 
of most mercantile men of eminence, may be briefly described as' 
converse of those on ivhich tlm avt of 1844 xoa.s foumted, and xchick 
tre, have just ejntornized — except only as respects the cardinal 
points of keeping intact the integrity of the metallic standard and 
the; obligation of full and constjint convertibility of bank-^notes 
int<)| gold on demand. There is no third class of doctrines which 
w^c s^hink it necessA'y to discuss in reference to the interests of 

the 
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the present time. There is no other which, my considerable 
number of persons would thank us for discussing. 

We will not try the patience of any reader by an introductory 
dissertation ou the mere nomqpclature of the subject. We will 
grant, for the sake of argument^ that the use, according to the 
currency theory, of the terms ‘ inonhy * and ' circulation * as in- 
terchangeable expressions for coin and bank-notes, is correct; 
although it would not requiseany very profound faculty of analysis 
to show that a bank-note is as eriphaticallv a mere form of credit 
as a book-debt. Assuming, however, that this representation of 
the constituent ielenients of money is correct, there still appears 
to be no sufficient ground for the allegations which are so gene- 
rally put forth as to the paramount influence of fluctuations in 
the quantity of this circulating medium upon the range of prices 
and the mercantile transactions of the community. Wc arc, on 
the contrary, satisfied that the tendehey of every progressive step 
in the career of a commercial ])cople is to place them more and 
more above the influence of variations in the amount ol their 
circulating medium. ^Vc believe that their system of credit and 
their resources and facilities of capital first economise, and then 
almost entirely supersede, the ordinary functions of money, except 
Ibr the purposes of retail trade and the payment of wages. The 
transactions which originally could not be settled without the inter- 
vention of coin come by anti bje to be liquidated by bank-notes. 
Next, the use even of these notes is found to involve a needless 
amount of trouble and riskt the w^tde of which can be safely and 
satisfactorily avoided by a cheque; — and through the medium t)f 
the banker's clearing-house the cheques so created arc caucellecl 
daily to a perfectly astounding extent by the exchange of . | ho 
veriest fraction oP i^c circulating forimila. It is in this way tbaa 
a simple transfer of title to certain [wriions of capital becomes^ 
gradually sufficient for the complete discharge of iuticlions that 
seemed at one lime eillirely depend on the quantity of ibci 
circulation. In a word, we hold with Mr. Fuilarton that I 

* When in the progress of society credit comes to perform an im- 
pprtanl part in all mutual dealings, and in the great majority of trana- 
acdona supersedes the necessity fuV this interchange of equivalenU, an 
enti^Iy new principle is brought into play, and one governed b; 
distinct laws. Credit becomes the legitimate substitute for money ; but 
in att its modifications and phases it is distinguished by a broad ar 
impassable line from money ixt^iW—Reyulaiion of Currencies, p. 36 
These opinions are obviously irreconcilable with the carrer 

^ M pages 29 and 6t of Mr. FullArtorf’s work Oten! are pakaM to the same ei 
irbtab ire to prm upon the attsntiou oftho leader. 

thi 
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theory as to th^ direct moving causes of the influx ahd efflux of 
bullion. That theory finds these causes in the condition of the 
circulation. It inculcates that by a redundant circulation of con- 
vertible paper, we raise the level of local prices above the legiti- 
mate bullion level, and by tjjat means attract into the country an 
excess of imports over exports; that the quantity of the circulation 
||hcn undergoes (or ought to undergo) a diminution equal to the 
extent of this excess ; and that throu^i the influence of this dimi- 
nution the redundancy of the ctrculation is corrected, and the 
general and legitimate level of bullion prices is restored. The 
converse of thys; routine is, of course, affirmed to talA? place in con- 
sequence of what they call an .appreciated, or deficient currency. 
With such a currency it is alleged that the level of ^cal prices 
is below the proper level, and below the level prevailing in other 
commercial states^ that hence our exports exceed our imports ; 
that an influx of bullion is superinduced, and that, through the 
agency of this influx, the equilibrium is again re-established. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that the level of bullion prices 
throughout the world is determined by the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals compared with the uses for them ; or, in olher words, 
with the demand for them as coin, and for other purposes ; and 
is also true that after the discoveries of* Columbus, the great in- 
crease of the supply of gold and silver did gradually raise the 
metallic prices ot commodities, according to Hume, fourfold, or, 
according to I. 13. SaJ, sixfold; that is, that gold and silver are 
not now worth more in commodities .and labour th.in one-fourth 


or one-sixth of what they were before those discoveries; hut it is 
not therefore true, now, when these precious metals h.ave become 
distributed among the natiqps of the world according to a natural 
law, which admits of an demonstration, tbfft the metallic cir- 
culation of a country determines within that country the range of 
prices, and of their co-ordinate phenomena. * 

Nothing is more certain than tha\ prices do rise and fall per- 
pctutilly, and that in numerous important instances fluctuations 
ta^e a very wide range ; and nothing is more certain than that 
tMure is at least no corresponding extent of change in the quantity 
circulating me<liuin. This is a prima facie contradiction 
^■e very threshold of the currency doctrines, which wo mull ^ 
have never yet seen fairly answered, or even fairly gr^ip- 

country has the misfortune to suffer from a harvest so 
price of corn is doubled, we all know that the 
corn in England wfll sweep into our harbours car- 
w * from# every point of the compass from whence, 

^ HHr to the ordinary rules of calculation, the importation will 


calculation, the importation will 

be 
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be attended with a profit. We know further that, with few ex- 
ceptions^ these importations lead, through an adverse balance of 
payments, to an efflux of bullion, and that the course and cer- 
tainty of this cycle of events cannot be turned aside by any con- 
siderations as to the state of the circulation. The entire operation 
takes place on grounds exclusively ‘mercantile, and not on cur- 
rency grounds. Neither the home importer nor the foreign 
exporter is governed by tlx? calculations of the cambist. Theyr 
look to each other’s solvency, aivl to the certainty of a profitable 
market. The tendency of these transactions may or may nut lead 
to a transit of bullion ; but that, in the first instance, enters 
little, if at all, into calculation. The palpable fact Upon which 
they contrive and act is simply this, that corn is dearer in one 
place than in the other, and that a profit is to be realized by 
sending it. 

Now upon this statement of fact§ of almost daily occurrence, 
much, if not the whole of the case may be considered to rest; 
and it may be asked under such circumstances, whether it is 
more reasonable to say that the deficiency of corn has raised its 
price, and superinduced a large importation, an adverse balance, 
and an export of gold ; or that the redundancy of the circulation 
has depreciated our currency bclow' the level of that of the cur- 
rencies of other countries — and that henct* we have a state of high 
prices attracting an excessive imj)ortation. 

Nor is there any inconsistency in niainfciiniiig that while the 
quantity of gold and silv<^tr. relatively to their uses, determines 
the average of prices in the markets of the world, the ({uantiu of 
cx)mmodities, relatively to the demand for them, determines tin' 
range of prices in the markets of each particular country. I’lie 
local deficiency "01 V'orn raises its price ili defiance of the local c ir- 
culation, but the ficedoiii of import s])eeddy efTecls such a re- 
distribution a» restores its level. The universal prevalence of tla* 
use of bullion in the 'tcgulalion of all foreign trade does un- 
doubtedly determine for each country the extent of its metallic 
treasure ; but this result is not accomj>lished by the trade of the 
bullion-dealer controlling that of the merchant, but by the trade 
of the merchant prescribing that of the bullion-dealer; in a word, 
the law of equilibrium which governs the distribution of com- 
modities, governs, and does not obey, the law which regulates 
the distribution of the precious mentis. 

The partisans of the currency doctrine of exchange will, per- 
haps, object to the sjiccific illustration here adduced, and conlenil 
that their argument takes into*.account not individual groups ot 
prices, but ‘general prices.’ The answer ^ obvious. Their 
* general prices ’ can prove nothing, unless they admit of being 

8 ubjecU;d 
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subjected to precise and individual exemplification. The rule of 
judgment we upliold, viz., that of supply and demand, is capable 
of distinct measurement. This exactness of proof should be re- 
quired from the counter theory. If ‘general prices ’ are inflated 
by an action originating on the side of the circulation beyond the 
point justified by a mcrcantilb view of the circumstances, then the 
prices of the greaf staples of commerce, corn, cotton, wool, tim- 
ber, &c., are so inflated. We ask fia* a clear and tangible indi- 
cation of the line of deinarcatioi^ which separates the portion of 
price which is fixed by the merchant from that which is conferred 
by the currency. We have diligently sought for ^his indication, 
but hitherurVv^thout succ<‘ss. 

Wliile there is an entire absence of ]>roof or of attempt on the 
})art of the advocates of the currency doctrine to prove, by any 
reference to or deductK)ns from the actual phenomena of prices, 
the asserted connexion of theSe in the relation of cause and effect 
with the amount of the circulation, tliere is a vast array and a 
wide induction of facts leading to a conclusion which directly 
neirati\es this tenet of the sect. ^ 

Mr. Tooke, in his ‘ History of Prices,’ has undertaken — and 
we think successfully — to slunv, by consUint reference to and 
illustration from facl'j, that all the siirnal instances of fluctuation 
in the prices of commodities thiougha long series of years, under a 
convertible state of the paptT, admit of being accounted for by 
circumstances affecting the sujqily on the one hand, and the con- 
sumption on the other, without supposing any influence from the 
note circulation, or, indeed, from the cin ulating medium gene- 
rally ; the variations of which he considers to be a consequence 
rather tlian a cause of prices. And in his evideiuc before the 
Hank Charter Coinnutle>*T in 183*2, he staic^, in the following 
terms, the general conclusion at which he had thus arrived : — 

‘ In jioint of fact and historically, as far as my researches have gone, 
m every signal instance of a rise ur of |ft-iccs, the rise or fall has 
])reci‘dcd, and could not therefore he llic clfect of an enlargement of the 
flank circulation.* 

A refercnc<; to the stale of prices, as compared with the circu- 
lation or the rate of interest during the last three years, will 
cijually negative the connexion assumed by the currency theory. 
And It is further to be observed on this point, that in the evidence 
before the Hanking Committee of 1841, the English and SScotch 
bankers, one and all, most distinctly and emphatically, denied 
the }>08sibility of tracing any effect on the prices of comuiodilies 
to the local circulation. 13ut tJicrc has been a further and very 
recent proof of the ^nsoundness of the currency notion as regards 
prices. It is a curious fact, that during the pressure in April last, 

the 
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the Weeks'of highest circulation were those of lowest prices ; and 
that in the latter half of May, when the outstanding notes with 
the public had fallen to the extent of a million^ we had a decided 
improvement in the tone of the commercial circulars. 

The course of our inquiry leads us norw to notice the two re- 
maining cardinal postulates of the currency theorists, viz. ; — 

I. That the Bank of England and other banks of issue, in spite 
of the obligation imposed an them of pa>ing gold on demand, 
can and do regulate the vohim<> of their notes in the hands of 
the public, according to their respective views of their own in- 
terest*: — 2. That in consequence of the unsound ^policy usually 
adopted by these bodies, our mixed curr?ncv does not conform to the 
changes which avouUI take place in a circulation entirely metallic. 

Now, if the mntrol of the bankers over the quantity of their 
outstanding notes be thus complete, it will scarcely be denied 
that the following results ought to l)e palpable on the face of the 
evidence, viz. : — 

1. That with greater population ami greater trade, and conse- 
quently a greater number of applicants at the banker's couiitc*r, 
there ought to be a greater amount of circulation. 2. That with 
more issuing banks, there ought to be more issue. 3. That in a 
country abounding with 1/ankmg facilities, the quantity of circu- 
lation ought strikingly to exceed that which obtains among a 
people possessing a less perfect and a less exlcndod system of 
hanking institutions, d. 7'hat in the saifto country the distri- 
bution of the greatest masses of circulation ought to be coincident 
with the districts of the greatest population, the most extensive 
trade, and the most adventunms activity. That with reference 
to a fact so important as that nl tlie jxnver of the country bankcis 
to regulate the auVmnt of their issues ^\yy which is always under 
stood the amount of their notes outstanding), there ought at least 
to have been something like an acknowledgment to that effect ex- 
tractcKl from those bankers byHhe persevering cross-examinations 
to which so many of them have been subjected during the last 
thirty years. 6. That from the exercise of such a power ns this 
doctrine assumes, nothing less than an aggregate of the most 
irregular results could be looked for in the pcrimlical returns of 
the country notes. 

1. and 2. — Upon balancing the evidence for and against the 
first two of the results heyc enumerated, our conclusions could 
not be more clearly expressed than we find them to be in the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Fullarton's masterly treatise:-— 

s S 

^ A remarkable and decided test of the utter powcrlcssness of hanks 
to increase the issue of their notes nfl lihitnm hhs been supplied by 
the recent history of our currency from the period of the first in- 
troduction 
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trodiiction of joint-tftock banks iu 1833 to the present time. These 
gigantic establishments, began to spring up at a season when the 
industry of the country, more particularly in its manufacturing and 
mining departments, had just received an' impetus which in the course 
of the three following yeafs was productive of results perhaps with- 
out a parallel in our domestic ahistory. The succession of productive 
•harvests from 183.^ to 1835, and the abundance and cheapness of 
the necessaries of life in general, seem to have given a remarkable 
stimulus and extension at this period to dVir internal consumption. The 
spirit of adventure was abroad ; besides the new banks, other great 
joint-stock companies were formed for the construction of railways and 
a variety of projects, chiefly of internal improvement, and a vast en- 
largement wa^iven to our commercial dealings with the United States 
of America and with the East. 

‘ According to the commonly received opinions on the subject, every 
circum^taiire seemed to favour the expectation that among other deve- 
lopments of credit if consideraye addition to the bank-note circulation 
would be called for to feed the activity and entcqorise that were in 
jirogiTss. And tlie new c^tablishmcnls were scarcely set on foot ere 
they entered on a career of the most uncompromising competition with 
the private banks and the recently established branches of the Bank of 
England, and prosecuted that rtiinpetition by the most unscrupiHous 
means. So systematic, determined, and powerful a series of eflorts to 
enlarge more particularly the circulation bf bank-notes had probably 
never been attempted since the invention of banking : and what has 
been the result? Witli all their zeal aiul enipressement to attract and 
create employment for Uicir paper, what were these hundred and seven 
great companies, w ith tlieir fifteen milliom ofimid-up capital, tBcir sub- 
scribed capiuds ot ten times the amount, and all that prodigious com- 
mand which, through their interest-accounts and their re-discounW in 
the London maikcts, they obtained over the capital of others, with their 
fi)dr hundred and scvenK-mift branches and agencies, penetrating into 
every corner of the kingdom, ami carrying their.rfmper-circulalion into 
quarters where tlie name of a bank had never till that time been heard ’ 
of; what with all this did they accomplish ? By the facilities of credit 
which thex alTorded Ui wild speculattirs, ined without capital of their 
own, they contributed largely, it is true, to tlie calamitous reverses which 
soon followed. They succeeded also, to a considerable extent, in driving 
weaker or less venturous rivals from the field, and in usurping more 
than a fair share of such additional issue of bank-notes as the stir of 
industry and the extension of pniductiou between 1833 and 1839 had 
called into existence. But far from contributing to the eventual cn- 
Inrgement of the aggregate mass of the bank-note circulation, the effect 
of this com])etition from the first was ohviouslv to keep it down. The 
utmost expansion at any given period from 18*33 to 1839 will not Ijcar 
a Comparison with the lluctuations of any of those seasons of extraor- 
dinary commercial activity which preceded the chief fnonelary crises of 
the last half-century ,*in 1809 or 1814, for example, or in the early port 
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of 1824-5. What at any time they added to their o\yn circulation was 
obtained for the most part at the expense of others. They succeeded, 
in concurrence witJi the new branches of the Bank of England, in sup- 
planting nearly altogether the bill-currency in Lancashire and otlier 
manufacturing counties. The issues of the. country banks, with every 
other circumstance favourable to their atigmentation, exhibited in every 
year but 1838 a progressive decline; and, notwithstanding the consider- 
able share of the country circulation which the Bank of England had re- 
cently appropriated to itself tnnnurh its branches, the total issues of 
that establishment diminished almost pari passu with the growth of the 
joint-stock circulation, and to such extent, that between October, 1833, 
and December, ^83.5, the very period when the s[)iriu p£ commercial 
enterprise reached its height, the reduction amounted to three millions 
and upwards. There was a rally indeed to sonic extent in 1836 ; but 
upon the unfavourable turn of commercial affairs iii 1839, and the de- 
pression of industn^ and credit which followed^ the reduction was 
carried still further. The return of rtic 24th December of that year 
gives the tnial circulation of the Bank of England under that date at 
only 15,532,000/.; ami as of that sum 3.8 IS, 000/. were issues made 
through the iiranches, there remained for the circulation of the metro- 
polis and its environs only 11,714,000/., a sum more nearly corre- 
sponding with the average issues of tlie Bank of England previous to 
1797 than with the minimuni metropolitan circulation of any more 
recent period. Nor was tins decline any longer comiiensated by the 
increased issues of the joint-stock banks. Those institutions had by 
this time fallen into discredit*and disrepute, from the failure of some 
and the flagrant nnsmanagcmciit of more; nnfl their issues, us well as 
those o/ the private banks, phrtouk with the circulation of the Bank of 
England of that general declen^ion winch wa.s liy this lime in full pro- 
cess, unci which brought down the whole circulation of England and 
Woles, metropolitan, private, and joint-stock, to 25,010,706/. in the 
first quarter of 1 84*2, lieing upwards of i!vee and a half millions less 
than the average cirtulatiun of 1833; though during the interval the 
population of the kingdom had increased in the proportion of about one • 
tenth, and the consumption of commodities had on the whole kept pace 
with the growth of population .’— of Curr,^ p. 89. - 

3. — Willi references to the? third criterion again, let us turn to 
Mr. Tooke’s pamphlet of 18 M, p. 44. He there e.xtrarts the evi- 
dence of Mr. lilair, treasurer and manager of the Bank of Scot- 
land, to the eflfect — I. That the total amount of de]X).sits held by 
the Scotch banks (which in 1826 was computed to be about 
21,000,000/.). had in 1841 reached to about 27,000,000/.; 2. 
That in 1841 there were about 380 bank offices in Sanland, 348 
of these being branches, the population 2,500,000 — that is, one 
bank for every j56CO individual's ; wfaeretis there were in 1825, 
I6f bank offices, of which 1-33 were branch banks; — that is, the 
jrtndsliaiion being then 2,200,000, there was %ne bank to every 
^ 13.170 
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13,170 individuals. — Mr. Tooke, after these quotations, remarks 
that nevertheless, since 1826, the amount of the aggregate circu- 
lation in Scotland has considerably diminished. 

In no country is there a network of banks so extensively spread 
over every district as in Scotland. The competition in no other 
part of the United Kingdom is so systematic and determined. 
Striking, then, ouf of the Scotch returns the 1/. notes, for which 
on this side of the border we have ho analogous class of paper 
money, and comparing the amoiint of Scotch 5/. notes 'witFi the 
amount of the English ;)/. notes, what is the result ? Does the 
country so profusely provided with banks, and fostcfrcd by banking 
competition, carry off the palm by exhibiting an exuberance of 
paper-money ? — By no means. A very simple process in arith- 
metic will suffice to show, that while the higlily favoured people 
of Scotland command, on an average, Hs. a head of circulation, 
our own population possess whatever advantage is to be derived 
from a prodigality of issue in a projmriion exactly four times as 
large.* 

4. — The abscmce of any decisive evidence, or indeed of any evi- 
dence worth mentioning, in behalf of the Tourth required result, 
is every way Jis striking. Th(‘ distriljution of lh(‘ greale&t masses 
of the provincial circulation, so far from being coincident with 
the districts of greatest pcqmlation, greatest trade, and greatest 
activity and enterprise, is in point of fact coincident with the 
districts where population and trade are alike of the most sta- 
tionary character. How. for example, can it be contended that 
commercial temerity and speculali>e excitement wait upon the 
rise and fall in the column of the local notes, when throughout 
the whole territory of ^l^i^ch Manchester is the manufacturing 
and Liverpool the commercial capital, a sii^gle local note does 
not exist ? I'herc may bc! found, to be sure, a trifle of provincial 
circulating paper upon the agricultural borders of Lancashire; 
but the hict is equally notorious "and sijfnificanl, that the pre- 
dilection for a gigantic scale of enterprise which distinguishes the 
people of the more southern parts ol that county, finds no impe- 
diment to its most energetic forms of manifestation in a rejection 
of the aid of an ad libitum power of paper issue. There is no 
class of persons <amongst us more ready than those wlio uphold 
the currency doctrine, to stigmatise and bemoan the commercial 
errors and excesses of this the most y?markablc of the provinces 


* The circulation of Kngli.sli ctjuiitry iKiiikt is 8,()l8,8r)3/.; wliich phs 20,000,000/. 
of Dank of Kiigland nutca^ givos m stateil 28,648, H5.'y. ; ami an ti)« populaiioit may U* 
takuii at 16,000,000, the to oach fi^nkin wouKl 1 h‘ 30ji., or four umla half linu»*« 

UN large as in Scotland. Some small allowance, however, is due for the notes which 
circulate out of England, and we therefore lake os an amply lafe estimate. 


for 
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for activity and enterprise; but if the censure be jusb tlie theory 
can hardly be true. If the miscalculations of these manufac- 
turers and mciThants. and the revulsions caused by them, are as 
mischievous as they are said to be, it seems at least a remarkable 
anomaly that the precise order of effects which is alleged to be so 
intimately dependent upon a specific cause, should be most con- 
spicuous in the very place where the cause itself has absolutely 
no existence. 

Again : the gross local circulation of Yorkshire is not more than 
1,500,000/., and of this sum only one-third finds Qmph)ymcnt in 
the manufactu^'ing and mining districts, while two-thirds are dis- 
tributed among an agricultural population very ir^^irly one-half 
less in numerical strength, and occupying a still lower compara- 
tive position w'ith reference to all the elements of commercial 
activity and importance. 

The largeness of the circulation of the agricultural banks is 
every way as remarkable : so constant is this phenomenon, that 
in running, the eye over the Gazette returns published under 
the Act of 1841, whenever a sum, extraordinary from its iiiag- 
iiitudc, attracts attention, it will be found, with very rare excep- 
tions (and those admitting of explanation), to belong to a rural 
locality. The maximum H'lrculation, for example, of the oldest «>f 
the Boston banks is 75,000/. ; that of the oldest of the Birming- 
ham banks is 2*8,000/. ; tl^; circulation of the Yarmouth Bank 
is 53,000/. ; that oi the Hull Bank is 29,4)00/. ; and the bank at 
Saffron Walden has an isswe very nearly as large as Ihc oldest of 
the banks at Leeds — the Saffron Walden figures being 47,000/., 
and those of the bank at I^eds 53,000/. 

It may, perhaps, be said that this line of argument does not 
meet the real question — that it does fib;’ prove that banks of issue 
liavc not the p)wer*of emitting llicir notes ad libitum, but simply 
that the emission is larger in the regions of agriculture than in 
those of trade — but, in truth, that is the very point. According to 
the currency school the amount of issue is regulated by the in- 
tensity of the demand for jiccuniary accommodation on the one 
hand, and by the inclination to meet it on the other. But it will 
hardly be maintained that the bankers of ^oston are exposed to 
solicitation more \irgent than the bankers of Leeds, or that the 
atmosphere of competition is more intense in a country-town of 
Ltncolnhire or Norfolk than in the busiest marts of the West 
Riding or Warwickshire. * 

Pasring on to the fifth point, we need only advert to 
the uti^r >and signal failure of every attempt which has been 
ma^ to elicilfroih the country bankers the lightest countenance 
notion which would represent them os the arbitrary dis- 
pensers 
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prnsors of paper jinoney. On this subject the strain of testimony 
is uniform and consistent, and if our position required any corro- 
boration, the chief difficulty of this would consist in the selection 
of materials from the suj>erabundant store in the folios of the 

(a)niinittees of 1832 and 184Q-1. 

G. — We have now to consider the last of the criterions enu- 
merated, namely, tiiat which relates to tlic character of the vari- 
ations in the quantity of the local fiank-notes. If their issue 
was "Ovcrncd^st)lely by arbitrary mhtivos of interest or convenience 
on the part of the bankers, it might reasonably be expected 
that ihr* air^rf'^atc results, as displayed by the publication in 
the Gazette, would exhibit some traeps. of the operation of a 
rule of action so uncertain and capricious. the precise 

contrary is the fact. The provincial returns for all llie three 
divisions of the Lkiited Kingdom are alike ..distinguished by 
the plainest features of a systematic periodical fluctuation. The 
rhiglish returns exhibit the course of the circulation as perform- 
ing annually the following revolution: — 'flie highest point is 
.attained in April, and there is then a decline till August, which 
is the month of the low'est aimmiit of notes — the second highest 
]n)inl is reached in November — in the following month there 
IS a marked reaction, and then the figures gradually ascend 
again to their maximum in the sjiring of the year. — If the 
recurrence of these changes tvas irregular, or if the amount of 
the periodical rise anfl fall was liaiajjy the same on any two 
occasions, it iniglit be urged with some plausibility, that the 
iluclualions prove nothing bejond the iruisin that the number 
ot borrowers is not at all times alike. We read, howe.ver, 
on the face of the rclin^us, the undeniable evidence of the 
o])eration of some law so regular and systematic that it may be 
described as almost inechanical. For mU only d(» the seasons 
of elevation and depression always fall upon the same months, 
but the degree in which the quantify of notes is influenced on 
these occasions is as remarkable ft»r its uniformity as the recur- 
rence of the fact itself. But a further, and it would appear a 
decisive, proof, is to he found in the returns of the provincial cir- 
culation of the Bank Of khigland. Its branches can hardly be 
liable to fall into any of the pernicious lapses charged against 
the country banks. The issue.s of those branches at least, may 
fairly be presumed, therefore, t<> be rt'gnljited by the s{^)ntaneous 
.action of the public. Now% it so happens, that the returns of 
that circulation exhibit precisely the same average of variation, 
both in date and degree, as the relurns of the private and joint- 
stock lianks. We di^not know that the argument admits of any 
liirther extension. Thft utter absence of all capricious oscillations 
VOL. LXXXt. NO. CLxr. 11 from 
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from the note returns is in itself a pretty cogent proof ; but when 
the identical law which governs these returns is shown to exten<l 
itself over the issues of an establishment confessedly free from all 
the irregularities alleged against the country banks, it must be 
alloAved that the currency doctrine is in* great jeopardy. 

There still remains to be examined thg further question. 
Whether, as is alleged, in ^consequence of the unsound and un- 
systematic policy of the Bank of England and the other banks of 
issue, our mixed circulation of gold and paper does not conform 
to the changes which would take place in a circulation entirely 
metallic? Tfie allegation, when reduced to its*yltimate form, 
appears to resolve itself into this : — that in lending his own notes 
a banker lends something which is of less value to him, and which 
it is not needful to guard with so scrupulous a care as the hona 
fide capital investeil in his business or constituting his customers’ 
balances. On this head, it may be sufficient to remind our readers, 
that there appear to be three principal causes which render the 
constant relliix of all redundant country notes so certain, that the 
issuing bankers, whatever mayl>c their will, have not the power to 
make any difference between their notes and their capital. These 
causes are found to be; — 1. The essentially local credit of the 
notes themselves, which restrains their sphere of circulation within 
a radius of about twelve miles from the place of issue ; 2. The 
rivalry of other bankers who never issue oi^re-issue any notes but 
their own, and the conseqr^qt rapid system of mutual interchange 
and cancelling of notes among the bankers themselves, known as 
the ^note exchanges;’ and 3. The strong inducements, from 
motives of interest and safety, which constantly impel the public* 
to retain out of the banks only just ai^cnany bank-notes as suffice 
for their daily exigencies. If these impediments to over-issue? 
establish a complete? identity b(?twcen notes and capital — as they 
certainly appear to ck:» ; — thc^t is to say, if, when a banker’s carcu- 
lation has reached the point which his experience has taught him 
to consider as its limit, the impediments to any further prolonged 
issue are so palpable that in issuing his notes he is made to 
feel that he is advancing capital — then it cannot be contended, 
that the mere substitution of one form ol' capital or credit for an- 
other (and this would be the sole difference that would be occa- 
sioned by the adoption of a purely metallic currency) could 
lead to any alteration in the manner in which the bankers conduct 
their business. 

Nor does thpre seem to be any ground for regarding the position 
6f the Bank of England in these respects as at all essentially 
different from that of the other banks. Ift the first place, be it 
observed, the Bank of England does not in point of fact make 

all 
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all or the greatest portion of its payments in the form of notes. 
Of this we are assured; because, notwithstanding the incessant 
and large variations which may be observed in the Bank returns 
under the heads of public and private securities, we often find 
no corresponding iluctujftior^ in the amount of the circulation. 
Secondly, neither are the borrowers from the Bank under any 
obligation to confin^ themselves to the medium of notes, but may 
dispose of the amount placed at their credit either by with- 
drawing gold, passing cheques, dr making remittances through 
the branches. It is not easy, therefore, to perceive how the 
directors can recognise any difference between a*ccommodation 
granted in notes, and accommodation granted in coin, or through 
a mere book transfer. The main principle by which they will 
always feel bound to regulate their advances must have reference, 
one should imagine, not to the medium in which the amount is 
to be withdrawn from the Banfv, but to the merits of each particu- 
lar transaction when considered with reference to the position of 
the Bank and the asj)cct of the money-market. But setting 
aside* the c[uestion as to the imjmted disposition, on the part 
of the Hank of England, to over- issue, which would seem to be 
determined in the negative, is it certain that, if the directors had 
the inclination, they possess, any more tlian the country bankers, 
the power to make extravagant and unusual advances by means of 
llicir circulation ? In one respect, indded, there can be little doubt 
as to the power of tlic I?ankof Englamijo exert a very great influ- 
ence — by its action, namely, on the current rate of interest and the 
general temjier of the money-market, whether by direct operations 
or by example — though by example chiefly. If, for instance, the 
Bank should think propem,J^\ lend money at I per cent., when the 
natural rate of interest was mucli higher, it cannot be doubted that 
a most important and, in the end, a highly inconvenient effect would 
be produced ; but it does seem to admit of doubt, whether that effect 
would or could be accomplished in any degree through the quan- 
tity of the outstanding circulation. It may even be questioned, 
considering the evidence of recent facts, whether under such a state 
of things the ordinary amount of circulation would be increased at 
all. The returns of the clearing-house might be doubled, and it 
would be no new phenomenon were such a double amount of 
business to admit of adjustment by even less than the previously 
existing amount of bank-notes. It would be a colossal instance of 
mismanagement, exhibiting itself precisely in the same way as if 
it had originated in Lombard-street instead of the Bank parlour. 

Hie want of power on the part of the Bant of England 
(e({UAlly with other 43anks of issue) over the amount of its notes 
in ciiAiulation without its walls, was first noticed, we believe, by 
Z R 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Tooke, in his very able pamphlet of 1844 ; but the point is 
more fully developed by Mr. Fullarton, who says : — 

‘ It is a great error, indeed, to imagine, that the demand for pecuniary 
accommodation (that is, for the loan of capital) is identical with the de- 
mand lor additional means of circulation, or even that the two are fre- 
quently associated. Each demand originates in circumstances peculiarly 
adecting itself, and very distinct from each othe^. It is when every 
thing looks prosperous, when ‘wages are high, prices on the rise, and 
factories busy, that an additional supply of currency is usually required 
to j)crform the additional functions inseparable from the necessity of 
making larger and more numerous payments ; whereas, it is chiefly in a 
more advanced stage of the commercial cycle, when difffctlltics begin to 
present themselves, when markets are overstocked and returns delayed, 
that interest rises, and a pressure comes on the Bank for advances of 
capital. It is true, there is no medium through which the Bank is 
accustomed to advance capital, except ,^hat of its ^Komissory notes, and 
that to refuse the notes, therefore, is to refuse the accommodation — 

Mr, Fullarton does not seem here to have adverted to that 
portion of the Bank’s advances which is effected by mere transfer 
of account — • 

^ But the accommodation once granted, everything adjusts itself in 
conformity with the necessities of the market; the loan remains, and 
the currency, if not wanted, finds its way back to the issuer. Accord- 
ingly, a very sliglit examination of the Parliamentary Returns may con- 
vince any one, that the securities in the hands of the Bank of England 
fluctuate more frequently in jvn^ypposite direction to its circulation than 
in concert with it ; and that the example, therefore, of that great esta- 
blishment furnishes no exception to the doctrine so strongly pressed by 
the country bankers, to the effect that no bank can enlarge its circula- 
tion, if that circulation be already adequate to the purposes to which a 
bank-note currency is commonly appliedt^Sut that every addition to its 
advances after that limit is passed must be made from its capital, and 
supplied by the sale of some of its securities, or by abstinence from 
further investment in such secuiyties.’ 

Mr. Fullarton proceeds to comment on the Parliamentary 
Returns from 1 833 to 1 840 ; but we content ourselves with the 
following specimen : — 

^ On the 3rd of January, 1837, when the resources of the Bank were 
strained to the uttermost to sustain credit and meet the difficulties of the 
money-market, we find its advances on loan and discount carried to the 
enormous sum of 17,022,000/., an amount scarcely known sinCi'e the 
war, and almost equal to tht? entire aggregate issues, which in the ffiean- 
while remain unmoved at so low a point as 17,076,000/. ! On the other 
h^nd, we have qii the 4th of June, 1833, a circulation of 18,892,(1)00/., 
;iyith a return of private securities in hand, nearly if not the lowest on 
liecord for the last half-century, amounting to no ftiore than 972,000 /. ! — 
^Regulation of Currencies^ p. 97. r 

I'^hese 
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These rcturgs corroborate, in short, in a most striking manner 
the arguments which go to show that the Bank of England stands 
in precisely the same situation as the country banks as to the 
point of arbitrary interference with the circulation. These returns 
— so far from indicating* a progressive expansion of the amount 
of the circulation with the progressive increase of population, 
trade, and banking facilities — exhibit the exact reverse, namely, a 
striking diminution of the amount of outstanding notes. On that 
subject it is not Yieedful, howeveV, to add anything to the details 
already given in this Article. 

Having now cleared our way, we may proceed to the Currency 
Measures of 1844. 

The expiration on the 1st of August, 1844, of the charter 
granted to the Bank of England in 1834, gave a very appropriate 
opportunity of revising, and, if needful, of altering our banking 
legislation. The events of 1836 and 1839-40 had powerfully 
drawn public attention to the subject; and the inquiries of the 
Committee on Banks of Issue, which sat during the sessions of 
1840 and 1841, had made a very -profound impression upon most 
of those members of both the great parties who concern them- 
selves with financial and monetary questions. Moreover, a long 
continued influx of bullion had raised the treasure in the vaults 
of the Bank to the unprecedented amount of sixteen millions. 
The state of the trade and manufact firing industry of the country 
was entirely free froift any aberraUops, which could, excite dis- 
trust ; and the whole complexion of our commercial condition 
was such as fairly to invite the introduction of any measure affect- 
ing these important concerns, which mature investigation might 
have shown to be in priii^ple sound and salutary. 

It was under these circumstances, that, on the 6th of May, 
1844, Sir Robert Peel introduced his new plan to the House in 
a very elaborate speech. He profcsstnl^his entire adhesion to 
the doctrines of the currency school, and proceeded to justify the 
various alterations embodied in his scheme, by the statements and 
arguments upon which Mr. Ricardo and bis earlier disciples had 
been accustomed to rely ; concluding with the following anticipa- 
tions of the beneficial influence of the measures he proposed : — 

‘ When I call to mind the danger to which the Bank of England has 
been exposed, the various effects of a sudden change from an over- 
abundant to a contracted circulation, tlie ^reckless speculations of some 
of the joint-stock banks, the losses entailed on their shareholders, the 
insolvency of so many private banks, the miserablQ^amount of the divi- 
dends which have in many cases been paid, the ruin inflicted on innocent 
creditors, the shock tp public and private credit, then indeed I rejoice, 
on public grounds, in the hope that the wisdom of Parliament will at 
length devise measures which shall inspire just confidence in the medium 

of 
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of exchange, shall put a check on improvident speculation^ and shall 
ensure, so far as legislation can ensure, the just reward of industry, and 
the legitimate profit of commercial enterprise conducted with integrity, 
and controlled by provident calculation.’ — Speech^ p. 53 . 

No inconsiderable part of Sir Robert 'Peers speech was occu- 
pied with statements of the number of insolvencies of country 
bankers. But he did not distinguish ainon^ these the issuing 
from the non-issuing bankh; neither did he keep sufficiently 
separate the consideration of Inere security against failure or 
insolvency, from that of providing for the regulation and limita- 
tion of the aiflount of notes that should circulate among the 
public. Upon the one there was little, if any, question of prin- 
ciple; upon the other, the greatest possible. It is as regards 
the latter point only, that we have to examine how far the legis- 
lation of 1844 Avas founded on sound doctrin/E^, and suitable to 
the circumstances of the country. 

The measures by which Sir Robert Peel proposed to carry 
his important purposes into execution, and which were em- 
bodied in his bill, were as •follows; — From the 1st day of 
September, 1844, the Bank of England was to bo divided 
into two totally distinct departments, named, the " Issue De- 
partment,’ and the ^ Banicing Department.’ Both were allowed 
to be conducted on the former premises, and both under the 
management of the Court 6f Directors, in the election or con- 
stitution of which no change was suggAted. The Banking 
Department was to conduct all the business of the establish- 
ment — with the exception only of the issue of bank-notes. This 
specific duty was committed to the Issue Department, under 
certain rigid regulations. I'hese regulatj-rv is were, — that notes shal I 
be issued only on jnddic securities or bullion^ and that the amount 
to be issued on securities shall be limited for the future to four- 
teen millions ; the debt of about eleven millions due by the 
Government to the Bank being allowed to constitute one portion 
of those securities ; but all issues in excess of the fourteen mil- 
lions to be in exchange for bullion, and bullion only; so that if 
the bullion in the Issue Department at any time be ten millions, 
the total of the issued notes will be twenty- four millions ; the 
office of the Issue Department beyond the limit of fourteen 
millions being strictly confined to the mechanical duty of ex- 
' chanpng notes for gold, or gold for notes, in obedience to the 
requisitions of the public. The effect of this arrangement is 
obvious ; until thift amount of the outstanding notes falls below 
fourteen millions, the bullion itf the vaults of the Bank cannot be 
exhausted ; and, as all the notes out of the^walls of the Issue 
Department are considered to be ‘notes issued,’ the Banking 

Department 
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Department of the establishment is placed in precisely the same 
position with reference to the quantity of the outstanding circulation 
as the treasuries of any of the banking-houses in Lombard Street. 
It can only obtain notes by presenting gold, and it can only obtain 
gold by presenting notes. Whatever quantity of notes and coin 
therefore may be reserved in the drawers of the Banking De- 
partment, constitute the cash reserve of that department, and 
correspond in every particular to tile reserve of notes and coin 
retained by a private banker to nneet the demands of his daily 
business. On the 15th of May (1847), for example, the reserve of 
the Banking Department amounted to 4,095, ()00/.i in the propor- 
tions of 3,798*000/. in notes and 902,000/. in coin. But it is clear 
that the retention of so large a part of this reserve in the form of 
notes could originate only in a simple motive of convenience. 
74ie receiver cai^ convert the notes into coin by crossing the 
quadrangle into the hall of the Issue Department, — a mere matter 
of routine. It is evident, therefore, whatever may be the form, 
whether notes or gold, in which the banking reserve is kept, 
tliat in reality it is intended to fujfil the functions of a reserve of 
hidlion. 

By the same statute which placed these restraints on the Bank 
of England, the amount of the outstanding provincial notes of 
England and Wales was confined also within a certain fixed limit. 
This limit was ascertained by taking the average outstanding 
issue of the twelve llreeks immediately jircccding the 27th of 
April, 1844, on which day the^Measure was first announced. 
Clauses were inserted, prescribing the mode in which each bank 
should obtain an authority to issue its portion of the total sum ; 
and the regulation was t^^come into force on the 10th of October, 
1844. Linder this regulation, the maximum issue for England 
and Wales became thus divided between the private and the 
joint-stock banks — 

208 private banks were allowe*d to issue . £ 5 , 1 . 53, 407 
72 joint-stock banks ditto . 3 , 495,446 

280 £ 8 , 648,853 

In addition to the restrictions thus placed on existing banks, 
care was taken to deny the privilege of issue altogether to all 
future banking establishments, and to jvithdraw the privilege from* 
those actually holding it, in the event of certaip alterations taking 
place in their respective constitutions. ^ 

The same principle, with the hecessary modifications, was ex- 
tended next year tA the banks of Scotland and Ireland. The 
maximum fixed for Scotland was the average of the Scotch cir- 
culation 
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cuintion during the twelve months preceding tjje 1st of May, 
1845. It came into force on the 6th of December, 1845, and 
gave to eighteen joint-stock banks the privilege of issuing to the 
extent of 3.087,209/., of which sum about 2,200,000/., or 74 per 
cent., is in 1/. notes. The maximj^m for Ireland was derived 
from the Irish average of the same months, and came into force 
on the same day. It is divided among six jolrft-stock banks, and 
amounted to 6,354,494/., including the 3,738,428/. assigned to 
the " Bank of Ireland.’ The prtiportion of the Irish small notes 
is about 60 per cent, of the whole amount. 

Sir Robert Peel, in the course of his speech, appealed with 
considerable confidence to historical evidence, as confirming the 
doctrine that a convertible paper may be issued in excess, and 
that the only safeguard against this mischief is a rigid adherence 
to the principle of metallic Yfiriation. The piints on which he 
specially dwelt w'cre : — (1) Certain events in the early history of 
the Bank of England ; (2) the case of the Irish currency of 1804 ; 
(3) certain operations of the Scotch bankers of last century ; 
and (4) the destruction which ^ome ten years ago overtook the 
banks of the United States. In reference to the first three of 
these alleged examples, let us now attend to Mr. Fullarton: — 

' ‘ The first alluded to is the case of the Bank of England shortly after 
its establishment, when, in consequence of its excessive issue, it is stated 
tliat “the notes of the Bank w^re at a discount of 17 per cent.^^ After 
trying “ various expedients, we are told, “ it wa% at length determined to 
reduce the amount of bank-notSlyalsianding; and the consequence was 
an immediate increase in the value of those which remained in circula- 
tion, the restoration of them to par, and a corresponding improvement in 
the foreign exchanges.’^ ‘ Sir Robert Peel, hqwever, forgets to mention 
that, at the period of which he speaks, the1\ote circulation was not in a 
convertible state, Ho'Wi indeed, could it be so ? Was such a thing ever 
heard of as a really convertible paper at a discount of 17 per cent.? It 
is a contradiction in terqjs. The circumstance in question happened in 
1696, two years after the institution of the Bank, and during tne gical 
recoinage of silver. Silver was at that time a legal tender in this coun- 
tiy for all sums, and the principal money of exchange. But the old 
circulating coin had for some time been in so degraded a state, that the 
market price of the metal had become permanently in excess of the 
Mint price ; and under these circumstances it was the necessary eflcct of 
a rccoinage, that the new and heavy coin, as fast as it was issued from 
♦ the Mint, was melted and sold.* The notes of the Bank of England 

• * ‘ Previous to t(»e new coinage in 1695-6 the maiket price of silver was 6s. id. per 
ounce against 5s. 2rf. t}io»Miiit price. It would appear that, in this instance^ the melting 
of the silver was still 5cept up, even after the completion of the coinage, in consequence 
of the gold becoming from this time the over-rated metal, ^iid therefore the practical 
standard. Before 1717, it is said that the silver of this coinage had entirely disaiv- 
peared from circulation/ 
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were brought in, and the coin taken out for melting. The Bank’s trea- 
sure was exhausted ; the Bank suspended its payments, and its notes 
tlien, but not before, very naturally fell to a discount equal to or exceed- 
ing the difference of value between the old silver and the new. This, I 
believe, is the plain history of this specimen of depreciation from over- 
issue ; and what imaginable analogy or resemblance such a case can be 
supposed to bear to ^he present circumstances of the Bank of England, 
is, I own, beyond my comprehension, ^ven if the circumstances had 
not been so distinctly traceable to the coincidence of the recoinage, the 
fact of the depreciation at that period! could have furnished no argument 
applicable to the case in hand. No one has ever disputed, or can dis- 
pute, that non-convertible paper may lose its value froiti excess of quan- 
tity. But to infer, therefore, that an issue of convertible notes ought to 
be subject to limitation, is to beg the whole question. 

^ The next case is that of the Irish currency in 1804, when the 
exchange of Ireland with England was so unfavourable that “it re- 
tjiiircd 118/. 10^. bf the note* of the Bank of Ireland to purchase 
100/. of the notes of the Bank of England.” That was again the 
case of an inconvertible currency. It occurred during the full opera- 
tion of the Bank Restriction Act, when not a single sovereign had 
passed out of either the Bank of Ireland or the Bank of England for 
seven years.’ 

Mr. Fullarton then proceeds topoinjout in detail the principal 
causes which at this period conspired to depreciate the Irish cur- 
rency so much below the value of that of England, — a deprecia- 
tion which he considers to ha%e in ho degree originated in the 
augmented issues of tie Bank of Irpland, though the fact of those 
issues having been augmented^ about the same time is not dis- 
puted. In real truth, however, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of this extraordinary excess of issue on the part of the Bank of 
Ireland, of which so n^jeh has been said, amounted to little or 
nothing more than the necessary substitution of small notes for 
the guineas, which, by the course of exchange, were at this time 
driven out of circulation ; — a fact, by the J)ye, universally kept in 
the background by those who seek to build on the events of 1804 
in Ireland an argument in favour of the Currency Theory. 

Mr. Fullarton concludes this branch of the subject by the 
observation that, under any view of the case, it must be quite 
sufficient for his present argument — 'That in 1804 the Irish cur- 
rency was inconvertible, and can furnish, therefore, no illustration 
in the least applicable to the question under discussion.’ He 
proceeds to the tfaird point — viz. Sir Robert’s Scotch case — 

* “ An unfavourable state of the exchange,” Sir R. Peel says, be- 
tween Scotland and England, has been more than once corrected by a 
contradtion of the paper circulation *of Scotland.” It may be so; but 
in the course of my”* inquiries, I certainly have not lighted upon any 
instance to which this observation would correctly apply, except the 

famous 
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famous case of tlie optional notes, which happened during the period 
immediately following the Seven Years’ War, and which, I have little 
doubt, is one of tlie cases, and probably the only case, to which Sir 
Robert Peel alludes. At the time in question, the bankers in Scotland 
adopted the j>ractice of inserting in their proipissory notes, — which then, 
as now, constituted almost the sola currency of thjit division of the 
island, — a clause reserving to the issuer the option of either paying the 
note on demand, or at the end^ of six months from that date, with in- 
terest at the legal rate. This practice was continued for some years \ 
and its necessary consequence was, nht perhaps absolute depreciation, (for 
that was likely to have been prevented by the surplus notes being taken 
olf by capitalists 4br investment,) but such a complete exclusion of the 
community from all access to the precious metals, as inust'havc deprived 
them of all means of correcting their exchanges. The exchange between 
I^ndon and Dumfries fell to 4 per cent, against Dumfries, at the same 
time that it was at par between London and Carlisle; and the results 
altogether proved so inconvenient, that ct was thoug^'it necessary to pro- 
hibit the practice by the Act of iTGo. And tliis is another of the 
analogies, is it, wdncli is to instruct us in the necessity of placing a re- 
straint (ui the convertible issues of the Bank of England? Really, to 
anticipate any eflcct from illustrations like these, is presuming some- 
what far on the ignorance of those to whom they are addressed.’ — 
Regulation^ pp. 176-182. 

With reference to the experience of the Llnited States, Sir 
Robert Peel said ; — 

‘ What has been the result of uiif^imited competition in the United 
States.^ In the United States fl^eja roper circulation was supplied not 
by private bankers, but by joint-stock banks established on principles 
apparently the most ' satisfactory. There was every ])rccaution taken 
against insolvency, unlimited responsibility of partners, excellent regu- 
lations for the publication and audit of /.ccounts — immediate con- 
vertibility of paper into gold. If the principle of unlimited competition, 
controlled by such checks, be safe, why has it utterly failed in the 
United States? How can it be shown that the experiment was not 
fairly made in that counti^ ?’ — Sjieech^ p. 31. 

In reply to this question, let us quote a few passages from the 
very careful and elaborate article on ‘ Hanks ’ in Mr. McCulloch’s 
Dictionary of Commerce : — 

‘ At present, indeed, there are no strictly private banking companies 
in the United States ; they are all incorporated by law, with a fixed 
capital,. shareholders being only liable in most cases ^ though 7 iot 
uniformly^ to the extent of their shares,^ 

After explaining the details of what Sir Roberl: Peel calls * the 
e^tcallent regulations for the publication and audit of accounts,’ 
McCulloch proceeds : — ‘ 

* But such regulations are found in practice to be 7 iearly, if not 
wholly^ worthless. Instances have occurred of banks having borrowed 
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an amount of dollars equal to half their capital for a single day ; and of 
such dollars having been examined by the commissioners appointed for 
that purpose and reported by them, and sworn by a majority of the 
Directors to be the first instalment paid by the stockholders of the Bank, 
and intended to remain in it. Wc do not of course imagine that such 
disgraceful instances can be of common occurrence ; but a system which 
permits of frauds of yds sort being perpetrated under cover of authority 
must be altogether vicious. The publicity too, to which the banks 
arc subject, is injurious rather than otherwise.’ ‘That part of the 
American system, again, which liniits the responsibility of the part- 
ners in a bank to the amount of their shares, seems to us to be in the 
last degree objectionable. It affords a strong temptafion to the com- 
mission of fraud, and we have yet to learn that it possesses a singly 
(‘ountervailing advantage.’ 

Wc must quote another authority. In the debate of the 13th 
of June (1844), the sccoijd reading of the Bill, Mr. Hawes 
said : — 

‘ Allusion has been made to the American system of banking and its 
attendant evils, as affording abundant evidence of the danger of free 
competition in the issue of bank paper. But it is impossible to establish 
any analogy between the banking system of America and that of this 
country. Not only were notes issued there for very small amounts, but 
in some cases the State legislatures had interfered and suspended cash 
payments — tlie jobbing and speculation of banks was shared and fostered 
by the jobbing and speculation of the State legislatures. And this was 
so far sanctioned by puWic opinion*, that it teas a (jeneral practice to 
resist the conversion of paper andmi^ e.,pose to public odium the man 
who attempted it. But how can a system such as this be compared to 
that in operation in this country ? We have no notes under 5/., and 
those we have since 1819 are convertible; but in America they were 
low enough in amount to eu^r into the smallest transactions : dollar and 
half-dollar notes were in circulation, and took thg place of coin in the 
purchase of every description of article. A large portion of our paper, 
moreover, is of a purely banking character, and frequently returns to the 
banker without passing into general Circulation at all. It is the mere 
vehicle of credit. If we had notes for such sums as five shillings, we 
might reasonably apprehend danger to its convertibility.’ 

‘ Sir P. Peel, — “ Convertibility then is not a security against excess.*’ 

‘ The Right Honourable Gentleman says, convertibility is not a 
security against excess — but I repeat, that in America the circumstances 
were peculiar, and were not such as have existed, or arc likely to exist, 
in this country. Both the banks and the public were averse to payments 
in specie — they were mad with speculation. They overlooked alike 
morality and honesty ; and actually by common consent, for purely 
trading and speculative ends, suspended cash payments. There was a 
widely circulated and small paper cftrrency taking the place of specie, 
and a gambling conne:fion between the State legislatures and the banks.* 
— Speech of B, Hawes^ E$q.^ p. 27. 
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Mr. Ht^es proceeded to confirm his statements by quotations 
from American official authorities. To these categorical refuta- 
tions we need add but little. In the first place, the American 
banks did not grow legitimately out of the commercial pro- 
gress and wants of the country, ^but 'were arbitrarily set up, 
wherever a knot of enterprising speculators had sufficient in- 
fluence in the State legislature to obtiiin charter. If we 
picture to ourselves the llalf-dozen banks of Liverpool being 
suddenly converted into establishments of three or five times 
their present dimensions by the introduction of chartered com- 
panies, not fotmed in obedience to a demand, but established 
Jo create one, we may obtain some faint idea oT the reckless 
origin of the American associations. But there was a further 
and somewhat important difference between the two systems, 
so unhesitatingly placed in parallel lines by Sir Robert Peel. 
There tvas no regulation among the American banks for en- 
forcing a periodical exchange and cancelment of notes among 
each other. In other words, one of the most systematic causes 
which ensure the constant reflux of redundant notes in England, 
was not in operation at all in the American system. It was 
found convenient, as Mr. Hawes points out, to establish a mutual 
impunity of issue, and hence it is, that, in examining the banking 
statistics of America, the items for 'Notes of other Banks* arc 
always so conspicuous by their magnitude.* 

The progress of Sir Robert Peel’s bill through the Houses 
of Parliament partook in shfrie degree of the character of 
an ovation. Here and there, as in the cases of Mr. B. Hawes 
and Mr. C. Buller, there was a dissenting voice from the general 
strain of acclamation; but all formal ^j;,position was utterly im- 
practicable : and oqt of doors the warnings of Mr. Tooke and 
Mr. Fullarton attracted no general attention. 

It was not long, however, licfore an opportunity occurred of 
trying by the ordeal of very pUlpable facts the validity of the fun- 
damental principles of this Bill. The astounding phenomena of 
,the railway speculation of 1845 still live in the recollection of us 
all. Let us see, then, what instruction can be gathered from the 
bearing of those phenomena on the doctrines of the currency 
theory. 

As an example of a scale of dealings for ready money, ex- 
tended over a vast surfacq, and continued for an extraordinary 
length of time, the share transactions of 1845 have probably no 
parallel. The ordinary usances of credit entered scarcely at all 
j»to the econoniy of that singuhar period. Nearly every operation 
^yas conducted on the s}stem of prompt payment. The regular 

♦ Sec c.g. Kew York Annual Register for 1835, p, 212. 
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settlements on the London Stock Exchange took place, indeed, 
only in every alfernate week ; but there was an immeifee mass of 
purchases and sales which were concluded upon the express terms 
of immediate cash ; and in the provincial towns the machinery of 
tlie metropolitan establishment only began to come into operation, 
after the course of events hacT almost removed the occasion for its 
adoption. The fc>Uowing passages from a paper recently re.ad 
before the Statistical Society by M>. Danson, will convey some 
idea of the perfectly astounding ^extent to which the speculation 
proceeded. 

‘Between March and September, 1845, joint-stocl* speculations for 
the immediate 'investment of capital were set on foot, involving a larger 
aggregate sum than had ever before been so involved in this country. 
The amount, to raise which for railways alone the sanction of Parliament 
was actually applied for in the following session, exceeded 340,000,000/. 
And, if we include ^11 the other schemes in which scrip or letters of 
allotment were actually selling in the market at a premium in July, 
August, and September, 1845, the amount cannot be estimated at less 
than 500,000,000/. 

‘ Many of the schemes of 1845 reached a high premium within a few 
weeks, and all those first in the market, and having any substantial 
merit, were raised considerably above their true value. For instance, 
the Leeds and Thirsk Railway 50/. shares, with only the deposit of 
2/. 10^. paid, were selling in March at 3/. lOs., in September at 3/. 15.?., 
and in November at 4/. 15^. per share. Again, the Bolton, Wigan, and 
Liverpool 40/. shares, with 4/. pafd, were selling in January, 1845, at 
4/. 10^., in September at 4/. 12A*.^^nd in January (when 9/. had been 
paid) at 20/. per share. If we assume an average premium of 10/. per 
cent, upon the schemes then in the market, the property temporarily 
created by these specula^ns, and the repeated purchase and sale of 
which on commission fim^shed profitable employment to some thou- 
sands of brokers, must have been at least 50,(J00,000/.* — On the ac* 
counts of the JBanh of England — Statistical Journal^ Aprils 1847. 

Mr. Danson then goes into details, which prove that, by the 
enhanced price conferred by the speculation in the stock of three 
of the old companies, (Midland, Great Western, and Manchester 
and Leeds,) the total increase in the value of the 100/. shares in 
these three railways alone was upwards of twelve millions. 

But one of the most remarkable features of the period — and a 
feature, we believe, entirely unknown during the analogous excite- 
ments of 1824 and 1835-6 — was the regularly organized esta- 
blishments of share-brokers, in nearly every town of more than 
10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants throughout the island. These 
associations fulfilled all the fui^ctions appertaijning to a stock 
exchange. I'hey Jiad their regular members and their secre- 
taries ; and at all the more important places there was a daily 
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publication of tlie list of quotations fixed by the course of the 
local busiiffcss. In the large central towns, indeed, there was not 
one merely, but several of these bodies. At Liverpool, we be- 
lieve, that for some time there were at least four very efHcient 
stock exchanges ; at Manchester three ; and .at Leeds the number 
was even greater than at Liverpool. * The scale of operations car- 
ried on upon those exchanges was quite consonant with the whole 
tenpur of the system to wiiich they were indebted for existence. 
The number of sharebrokers at Leeds in the autumn of 1844 
was probably a dozen ; by M.ay, 1845, it had reached between 
200 and 300 and it was no uncommon occurrence for one of 
these to transfer 1500 or 2000 shares a day in his l>wn local ex- 
change. We believe, that to state the daily share-transactions 
of that single town at half a million sterling during the greater 
part of the spring and summer of 1845, would be an estimate 
considerably below' the truth. • 

Now, bearing in mind the essentially ready- m on ey * (or we 
may be allow'ed, perhaps, to say the essentially hanh-note) cha- 
racter of those transactions, the decisive evidence of their perfectly 
enormous amount, and the notorious fact of their almost universal 
prevalence, it becomes important to ascertain in what degree the 
note-circulation was affected by causes apparently — and, according 
to generally prevailing notions — so well adapted to extend its 
amount and exhibit its influence. 

The following table displays fhe mean «nnnual circulation of 
the United Kingdom from the y^ 2 n* 1840 to 1846 : — 


V 1 Bank of 1 

1 E„Klan.l. 

! Country 

liauks. 

Scotland. 

* 

! 

i Ireland. 

! 

ISiO 

16-82 

10-45 

i 

3-01 1 

5-39 

isn 

1(7- 88 

9-63 

3-18 

5-31 

1842 

18-50 

8-25 

2-79 1 

6-07 

1843 

19-40 ! 

! 7-66 

2-74 

5-22 

1844 

! 

1 *8-13 

2-97 ! 

C-02 

1845 

21-73 

1 7-72 

3-23 

(i-SS 

1846 

1 21-22 

7-74 

3-44 : 

1 

7-26 


An examination of this table certainly does not sustfiin the 
expectations raised by Sir Robert Peel’s speeches of 1844. 
Instead of any conspicuous inflation of the quantity of bank- 
notes in 1845, there is rather an important diminution of that 
quantity; and a diminution all the more remarkable, because 
It, is quite certain that there was no compensating extension of 
the country issues. The statutory limitation on those issues came 
into force on the 10th of October, 1844, and%from that time the 
ch^ck upon the country circulation has been effectual. The rise 
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in the table of the outstanding notes of the Bank ^f England 
is progressive, from the extreme period of depression, which was 
coincident with the paralysed state of the country in 1840 and 
1841, to the time when, in 1844, a return of prosperous activity 
again raised the magnitude of our commercial transactions to 
more than its legitimate leve*!. The circulation of 1844 is the 
highest of any in ^he course of the seven years, notwithstanding 
that the circumstances of 1844, as regards the railway specula- 
tions, and consequently as regards one of the most powerful 
causes which apparently could lead to a large issue, were utterly 
insignificant when compared with those of 1845. • 

But the general result derived from a comparison of the total 
average circulation of the respective years is still further strength- 
ened by an examination of the averages of each of the twelve 
months of 1845.. The result of this examination goes to show 
that in point of fact the most intense periods of speculation were 
those of the smallest comparative outstanding issue. 

The following figures represent the average of the Bank of 
I'higland notes in the hands of the public in four months of 1845 : — 

Jiiiio • 21 *21 

.July . 22-24 

Oct. . 22 ->74 

Nuv. . 22-00 

Now, June and July of that y^ear were the months during which 
the extent and viruleifce of the excitement attained their greatest 
limit and intensify ; and Oetd^Ayr and November were the most 
severe months of the jianic, which ultimately wrought an elfectual 
disenchantment from the delusion. The fact, therefore, is ex- 
ceedingly remarkable, tV.^t the highest quotations of the circula- 
tion should be coincident with the lowest phasis of excitement, 
and that the seasons of the smallest circulation should have been 
precisely those when apparently the demand for bank-notes ought 
to have been greatest. • 

The most imposing argument which we have so far met with, 
in defence of the Bill of 1844, with reference to the occurrences 
of the following year, besides that it is altogether hypothetical, 
has only a remote bearing upon what appears to be the really 
important point in debate. It is said, that, but for the restriction 
on the provincial issues, the evils of the speculative excitement 
would have been greatly increased by ,the imprudent advances of 
the country banks. It must require rather a strong effort of 
imagination to conceive, how any speculation could have been 
more desperate than that whith we have been describing. 
But, waiving that ^all objection, there appear to be two diffi- 
culties in the way of this argument. The first is a difficulty of fact. 

The 
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The argument assumes that, in the absence of the limitation of 
issue, the country banks would have made large and imprudent 
advances, through the medium of their notes. This implies that 
the country circulation would have admitted of being very greatly 
increased beyond the amount at which itnctually stood. But, be- 
fore that can be granted, there must be a conclusive explanation 
of the reason why the outstanding circulation wi the Bank of Eng- 
land, so far from being augftiented during the prevalence of these 
speculations, was absolutely diminished, and why the directors of 
that establishment, with authority to issue thirty millions of notes, 
and with great willingness to lend money at 2^ •per cent,, could 
only keep in actual circulation little better than twfenty millions. 
If the medium, unquestionably the most eligible for conducting 
these transactions, was diminished in quantity, it is not easy to 
perceive, how a medium in every way its inferior could have been 
increased. The second impediment is one of principle ; but here 
we have only to refer to what we have already said in proof of the 
position, that a country banker, in the regulation of his advances, 
is not in a condition to make any real difference between his notes 
and his capital. 

The fact is, that men not intimately acquainted with the elas- 
ticity and resources of oui^ banking system have no adequate con- 
ception of the ease with which even the most extensive operations 
are conducted, by the intervention of a very small portion indeed 
of note currency of any description.* » 

But there is another inferewc-e deducible ’from the returns 
of the Bank of England circulation from 1844 to 1846. Prac- 
tically, • the whole of the recent enormous influx of bullion 
terminated with the close of 1843. TXe amount of bullion in 
January, 1844, was very nearly sixteen millions. Now, in 1841 
and 1845, the outstanding circulation in the hands of the public 
attained its maximum. And, although there were several tem- 
porary alterations in fhe quantity of the treasure in the Bank, 
there was no diminution of it arising out of foreign demand, 
until the occurrence of the adverse balance of payments in the 
autumn of 1846. Throughout the whole of the intervening 
period, a period of very nearly three years, distinguished by the 
presence of an unusual quantity of bullion in the vaults of the 


In the fummer of 1845, when the dealing* of the share-brokers of Lee<l8 beoAme so 
enormous, the bankers of that place* found it needful, for tlieir own convenience, to de- 
yWeome method of diminishing the risk and trouble of paying so many share-brokers’ 
chec^9 of large amount over the counter. Tiiey entered" therefore into an arrange- 
ment, by wlpch no sharO-hroker s clie^uc for move than 6001. was payable, except 
iblrOugl] a hanker. A system of clearing among the haiik|r8 was at once eelablished ; 
atnV dunugh the medium of mutual sets-olf, a most prodigious daily aggregate of 
trabsactious woi cancelled hy the exchange of a mere fraction of bank-notes. 
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Bank, and by a comparatively large outstanding circulation, there 
was a most singlilar absence of anything approaching to undue 
inflation in the prices of commodities. It was the constant theme 
of observation in all the usual circulars, that prices were never 
more entirely regulated by the strict mercantile principle of supply 
and demand; and that the* absence of almost all speculative 
interference with tl^ routine course of the markets was never more 
reinarkable. When in the autumn^ of last year the prices of 
sevCTal of the more important Driicles of merchandise, sucli as 
cotton, hemp, flax, tallow, &c., began to exhibit decide^ symp- 
toms of improvement, there was the most abundant justification 
for the change in the commercial circumstances connected with 
each commodity ; and, when, about the same time, the reserve of 
bullion in the Bank began to evince the effects of a foreign drain, 
there was also the most abundant proof that the exciting cause of 
that drain was a palpable exchss of imports over exports, and not 
any peculiar inflation of prices in this country from the effects of 
a redundant currency. In point of fact, the amount of the out- 
standing circulation of the first part of 1846 was considerably 
less than in the corresponding periods of 1844 and 1845. 

How happens it that the contracted circulation of 1842 or 
1843 cannot be distinguished through* its action on price from 
the affluent circulation of 1844-5? and that the period when prices 
did really rise, should be the precise-time when the circulation 
had become low and the bullion was diminishing? How did it hap- 
pen that during the years of circulation (1844-5) there was 
an influx instead of an efflux of treasure ? — that, during two years 
and a half, the bullion remained constant in the face of a compara- 
tively full circulation? — Vind that, when at last the foreign demand 
for gold did spring up, the circulation was smaller than it had been 
in either of the previous years, and the evidence of the purely mer- 
cantile origin of the drain was so decisive, that no serious attempt 
has been made to account for it by Any oth^ explanation? 

The circumstances connected with the payments of the enor- 
mous sum of fifteen millions, as the parliamentary deposit on the 
railway bills of 1846, afford still further evidence of the almost 
boundless extent to which the financial resources of the country 
may occasionally be called into activity, without occasioning any 
perceptible variation in the quantity of outstanding notes. Under 
this head, however, it may be sufficipnt if we recall two very 
simple facts. For several months previous to the appointed 
time of payment in January, 1846, the supporters of the Act 
of 1844 had evinced the most serious alarm, in consequence 
of the inconveniences which must jinevitably follow upon that 
contingency, from the great temporary reduction in the amount 
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of the cireulation in the hands of the public ; yet, when the 
time of payment did arrive, there proved to be no diminution 
of' the circulation, and on that ground therefore no inconvenience 
was experienced. Whatever of unusual anxiety (and that was not. 
much) accompanied the operation, arose»exclusively from circum- 
stances inseparable from the suddeh transfer by so many payers 
to a single receiver (and that receiver impeded in bis movements 
by a variety of formalities) bf so large a mass of capital. 

And now, before entering u}>on the concluding division of our 
task, viz., an examination of the influence of thq Act of 1844, 
during the recent pressure on the money-market, there remain 
but two points of importance to be briefly adverted* to. 

We have already endeavoured to expljjiin that the reserve of 
notes and coin in the hanking department of the Bank of England 
is, in effect and intention, a reserve of \)ullion. But if this inter- 
pretation be the true one, and if the notes in lUe drawers of the 
banking department are in reality merely vouchers for so much 
bullion, it appears altogether undeniable that the great object of 
the Act of 1844 — namely, conformity of fluctuation between the 
circulation and the bullion — has never yet been attained in a 
single instance. Nothing can be more palpable, on the face of 
the returns since 1844, than that the circulation, during the in- 
tervening period, has been exceedingly even in amount^ while the 
bullion has been affected dby very extensive oscillations. Here, 
then, we encounter another dile*mma. If* the term ^circulation* 
IS to be held to convey the meaning which it always has conveyed 
hitherto, and which appears to be the only reasonable meaning 
that c^n be assigned to it — that is to say, if by ^ quantity pf circu- 
lation we are to continue to understand; ' quantity of notes in the 
hands of the public’— then the question is at an end; for it is 
quite certain that the Act of 1844 has entirely failed to produce 
an uniformity of fluctuation between the circulation in the hands 
of the public and ih^ bullion in the Bank of England. On the 
other hand, if the reserve of notes in the banking department is 
to be called ‘circulation,’ notwithstanding the fact that these 
notes have never been circulated at all, and by this new applica- 
tion of the term an apparent harmony is to be established be- 
tween the scheme of the statute and the course of events, it will 
be obligatory on the currency theorists to prove that this portion 
vo[ the Bank issues which rp mains ttwcirculaled, exercises the same 
influence over trade and prices which, according to their view, 

1 $ so powerfully exercised by the notes circulated, and that the 
two masses of paper are every way identical in function, 

/ next place, it is important to iinpikoss upon our readers 

5flie real nature of the alteration effected in the condition of the 
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Bank by the separation of departments. The Issue department 
is literally a pidce of mechanism : it has no discretion. Its whole 
business consists in giving notes for gold, and gold for notes. 
Consider, for example, the state of the Bank funds of the 1 5th of 
May, 1847. On that day the Issue department held 5,174,000/. 
of treasure against a circulation of (ex facie) 19,174,000/.*^ So 
long, therefore, as die circulation remains above 14,000,000/., and 
the integrity of the Issue department i3 preserved, the notes will be 
strictly convertible. On the some day (May 15) the Banking 
dej)artment held a cash reserve of 4.695,000/. against a gross 
total of liabilities amounting to 31,907,000/. Out of this, total, 
14,000,000/. consisted of deposits on demand. If, therefore, by 
some disastrous conjunction of events, a panic should seize the 
depositors, and claims to the extent of 5,000,000/. should be 
simultaneously presented at the counter of the Banking depart-' 
ment, the consequences are obvious : that division of the Bank 
must suspend payment, notwithstanding that in the next room 
there might be a hoard of gold reaching to upwards of 5,000,000/. 
Tills certainly would be a climax of the most extreme absurdity. 
We do not of course imagine that such a catastroph(3 is likely to 
be brought about by any action of the public, so sudden and spas- 
modic as we have assumed; but, aftdr the experience of 1836 
and 1839, that it is an extremity not out of the pale of possibility 
must be at once admitted. Setting extreme cases, however, 
out of the question, U is perfectly plain that the policy of the 
Directors must be guided ahnost solely by the amount and 
fluctuations of the reserve of the Banking department. Upon 
the sufficiency of that reserve to meet all the daily exigencies 
of the office, depends '^le preservation of the character, and, 
to a great extent, the existence of the whole establishment. 
Whenever the amount of that reserve descends to a point which 


* The following precj* will be found to cor^spond with the Return for 15th May;— 
Issue JJepartmuit, 

Dr. Cr. £. 

Notes isiued to the public 19,174,210 Securities . • . # . 14,000,000 

Gold and Silver • , . 6,174,210 

£19,174,210 


Banking Department 

Liabiliritt to the public . 13,894,974 Secuijities • . • « • 27^211,1^43 

Proprietors* capital . . , 14,653,000 Iteserve,-^ 


£31,907,826^ • £31,907,326 


, 1 * t Aijtauuou wjtu uie gireuittuuu, «u uiac un 

the above day the total circulation in reality 16 > 096 , 000 /. 

s 2 endangers. 
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endangers^ or has the appearance of endangering the prompt 
ful61ment of the Bank’s engagements, the latitudd of their discre- 
tion is reduced to a very simple alternative. They must either 
make a most signal sacrifice of themselves and their constituents ; 
or, utterly regardless of the destruction which may be overtaking 
the commercial interests of the country, they must inexorably en- 
force a rigid system of limitation and denial to^ll the applications 
of borrowers. Nor could tlfere possibly be any mitigation of this 
disastrous state of things, even «f the total amount of bullion in 
the two departments was not ten but fifty millions. The con- 
trolling and vkal point is the separate amount of the Banking 
reserve. The Directors are chained to the necessity of regulating 
their measures by that reserve ; and howev/jr they may covet the 
superabundant treasures which choke up the solitary vaults of the 
department of Issue, their wishes and their regrets will be as in- 
effectual as if the money was in the^Bank of Pekin instead of the 
Bank of England. 

To proceed now to the consideration of the recent pressure. 
.The decline in the foreign exchanges had begun to attract atten- 
tion at an early period of the autumn of last year, but it was not 
until much nearer to its termination that the necessity of a large 
import of grain, to suppl)^ the deficiency of our own crops, in- 
cluding the failure of the potato in Ireland, was clearly recog- 
nised. From the time when this important fact became generally 
admitted, the usual symptoms *of uneasiness began to show 
themselves in the money-market, and public attention to be 
concentrated upon the conduct of the Bank. 

In the month of August last, the amount of bullion in both de- 
partments was 16,250,0001. Of this sum Upwards of 10,000,000/. 
appertained to the Banking department, which appcaiied to be 
oppressed by the excessive axhount of its reserve. The Directors, 
on the 27th of August, reduced their minimum rate of discount 
from 3^ to 3 per cent.* In October the bullion had declined to 
14,750,000/., but evidently not in consequence of an external de- 
mand. In the early part of December it again rose to upwards 
of 15,000,000/. ; but before the conclusion of that month, the 
effect of an adverse state of the exchange, principally howCyer with 
only two countries, viz., America and Russia, began at length to be 
sensibly felt, and a drain for foreign payments set in, which lasted 
till, the end of April, by which time the total amount of bullion 
had' been reduced from 15,000,000/. to 9,250,000/„ after a re- 
duction of 5,750,000/. from the beginning of Decemher, or of 
7i000,000/.* since August lasU The Directors appear to have 

" ■ ' ■ ' : — ; — ' — ^ * f ' ' 

^ Colonel Toneni bad declared the impowibility, under the leparaHon of the de- 
partment!, of a demand for a bullion of ^old.— 4'c., p. 3d, 

been. 
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boen vigilantly ^live to the circumstances of their position. On 
the 14th of January, 1847, they raised Iheir minimum rate of 
discount from 3 per cent, to per cent. ; and again^ on the 21st 
of January, they took another step in advance by raising it to 4 
per cent. In neither announcement, however, was there any de- 
parture from the ordinary intimation as to the kind of securities 
(95 days’ bills) which the Bank wouVl receive. 

During the whole of the period from August to January, 
through which the Bank rate of discount stood at 3 per cent., the 
amount of the Banking reserve did not undergo any important 
changes. It^gradually descended, indeed, to 7,50O,OOOZ. in Oc- 
tober, and then gradually rose to 9,500,000/. in December. Ort 
the l4th of January, however, when the first elevation of the rate 
took place, the amount of the reserve was still 7,000,000/., and 
the jirivate securities were 13,500,000/., being rather more than 
the sum at which they had remained pretty constant during the 
preceding five months. On the date of the second elevation of 
tlie rate of discount (21st of .January), the Banking reserve was 
6,500,000/., and the private securities the same as oO the 14th of 
January. After the measure of the 21st of January, the Directors 
made no further addition to their rates pf discount, nor Introduced 
any deviations from the ordinary routine of their business, till the 
8th of April. On that day they raised the minimum rate of 
discount to 5 per cent. ; and in the following week they so far 
altered their form of notice as Jo convey the impression that only 
bills of less than 95 days would in future be discounted. By the 
8th of April the Banking reserve had declined to 3,000,000/., 
showing a reduction of ,3, 500,000/. from the amount at which it 
stood (6,500,000/.) on the 21st of January, the date of the last 
elevation of the rate of interest. In the san>e interval the private 
securities had risen from 13,500,000/. to 17,500,000/., while the 
circulation and deposits had reipained without any impoi'tant 
variation. 

The elevation of the rate of interest to 5 per qent. had been 
anticipated for some weeks before it actually occurred ; but the 
anticipation did not materially lessen the effect of the measure 
upon, the money-market. It gave the signal for a close adherence 
to the most cautious policy on the part of all the great money- 
dealers ; in other words, it gave rise to the first incidence of what 
is called ‘pressure,’ .And, when the Directors followed up their 
general notification by the enforcement of very stringent rules of 
limitation both as to the amount and character of the bills which 
they would undertake on any termis to discount, the crisis appeared 
very speedily to attain its climax. The period of the most severe 
difficulty extended over the last ten days of April and the first 
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four days of May. After the 4tli of May cjjnie a state of 
things still very far removed from the ordinary condition of the 
money-market, but at least free from the extreme perils of the 
previous month. Up to the moment at which we write (May 
25th), the more satisfactory symptoms have continued. Whether 
they are merely temporary, or are to be regarded as radical signs 
of improvement, is a question which we hav? not time here to 
discuss. The rate remains at 5 j>er cent. The Banking reserve 
has again reached 4,750,000/., while the private securities have 
been diminished to 16,000,000/.; and the bullion has so far re- 
covered itself a*s to amount to nearly 10,000,000/. between the 
two departments. 

This we believe to be a faithful epitome 6f the essential points 
upon which the present controversy has arisen. 

No question has been raised as tathe conduct of the Directors 
of the Bank previous to the 21st of January. All parties appear 
to approve of the policy which led to the increase of the rates of 
interest in that month : but with January that approval ceases. 
The partisans of the Act of 1844 inveigh against the dilatorincss 
(and they employ even the strongest terms) of the Directors, in 
taking no further steps till April to arrest the drain of gold. 
They contend, that by the unaccountable persistancc of the 
Bank in adding to their private securities, between January and 
April, all the most salutary provisions of the Act have been 
neutralised or counteracted. They contend, that it was the 
duty of the Directors to have thrown the pressure of the drain 
upon the circulation and deposits, quite as much, or even more 
than upon the banking reserve: and tha|t, if such a line of con- 
duct had been pursued from the firstj the sudden and severe 
restrictions enforced- in April upon the business of discount — 
measures that undoubtedly were at the bottom of the extreme 
pressure which then occurred— could not* have been necessary ; 
because the Banking reserve would not in that case have de- 
scended, as it did, to a point below which it could not safely be 
permitted to go. It is further contended, that if the principles 
(jj ^0 Act had thus been allowed to operate, the advantages 
promised by its authors would have been realized; that is to say, 
thii action of the drain of gold on the quantity of the circulation 
and upon the money-market would have been gradual — timely 
wa^iling would have been given-^and the crisis would have been 
surmounted with only a fraction of the difficulty wbibh has been 
imtually encountered. 

/ Now, we must say, we think it is by no means clear, that the 
'J^fveciori ore obnoxious to the charge cither of indirectly neu- 
imlieing or counteracting the' operation of the Bank Act, or of 

directly 
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directly violating either its letter or spirit* In the^first place^ 
it is quite notorious that one of the arguments most popular and 
most frequently urged in favour of that Bill, was that it con*- 
tained a self-acting principle : by virtue of its provisions the 
amount of the circulation wa| to rise and fall pari passu with the 
bullion; and, under the guardianship of this imperative con- 
Ibrmity, it was decinred that the busjpess of mere banking might 
safely be left to its ordinary course. Sir Robert Peel said on the 
0th of May, 1844 

* With respect to the banking business of the Bank,^! propose that it 
shall be goveroed upon precisely the same principles as would regulate any 
other body dealing with Bank of England notes. Our general rule is, to 
draw a distinction between the privilege of issue and the conduct of the 
ordinary banking business. We think they stand on an entirely different 
footing. We think.that the privilege of issue is one which may be fairly 
and justly controlled by the State; and that the banking business, as 
distinguished from issue, is a matter in respect to which there cannot be 
too unlimited and unrestricted a competition. The principle of com- 
petition, though unsafe in our opinion when applied to issue, ought, we 
think, to govern the business of banking. After the issue of paper cur- 
rency has once taken place, it is then important that the public should 
be enabled to obtain the use of that issue on as favourable terms as 
possible.’ — Speech^ 1844, pp. 37, 38. 

Wc admit, however, that we cannot well bring these sentences 
into harmony with the reports of Sir Robert Peel’s speech of the 
30th of April, 1847, in the course of which he is said to have 
declared that — 

‘ The Bank of England is responsible for the general supervision and 
superintendence of the m^etary concerns of the country ; it has the 
power, by providence, by foresight, and by caution, of preventing ulti- 
mate embarrassment and distress ; it has the power of preventing any 
undue increase of the circulation ; and it has the power of preventing 
any undue restriction of it.* And again : — Y^n cannot make the Bank 
a great discount-house, and draw customers to it from Messrs. Gurney’s 
or any other house, without their preferring a claim for accommodation 
when the time of difficulty comes ; and if the Bank suddenly turns round 
upon them and refuses accommodation, it appears, and justly so| to act 
towards them with great harshness. It is therefore contrary to true 
interests of the Bank, and consequently of the proprietors, that this 
course should be taken .’ — Mqming Chronicle^ May 1, 1847. 

One of the most puzzling sentences ^ow quoted from this reeent 
speech is that which invests the Banking department with ‘ the 
power ’ of increasing and decreasing the circulgtion., in the very 
teeth the dicteof 1844, which* transferred this precise ^ power ’ 
to the extensive category of things * which may be fairly^ and 
justly controlled by the State^^ If the circulation be thus limited 
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and contro^ed — as by the Bank Act it is undoubtedly professed 
and intended to be, — it seems somewhat unreasonable to hold the 
Directors responsible for the misuse of a power which, they 
were so emphatically informed in 1844, would cease to be in 
their hands the instant the Bill of t[iat year came into play. If, 
on the other hand, the Directors still retain this predominant 
power over the circulation, ^t is not easy to Understand on what 
grounds we can be required any longer to believe, that in the Act 
of 1844 we possess a piece of se^-acting mechanism. 

We are also puzzled with the rebuke administered to the 
Directors for converting their establishment into a house of dis- 
count. If the declaration of 1844 was intended fo convey any 
meaning at all — if, as Sir Robert Peel then said, the Banking 
department was really to be governed in future on ^ precisely the 
same principles ’ as any other banking- house-irand if, as he also 
said, in the business of * banking there cannot be too unlimited 
and unrestricted a competition,’ we do not well understand why 
in April, 1847, the same speaker admonishes the Bank in so 
severe a temper, and tells them that they have neither authority to 
undertake nor interest in prosecuting the very kind of ^ competi- 
tion * so fully sanctioned — nay, invited — by the speech of 1844. 

We^might quote with equal effect from the pamphlet of Mr. 
Jones Loyd, in 1844: but it is quite needless to multiply autho- 
rities. It is perfectly notorious tjjiat it had been the boast of all 
that party ever since the enactment of thAr bill, that the mis- 
chievous discretion of the Bank Directors was at an end, and that 
now everything was dependent upon fixed and patent principles. 
At no period, probably, was this doctrine more sedulously incul- 
cated than in the month of March, 184^ whenithe Bank, by the 
publication of its firs( minimum notice, gave an official intimation 
of its having entered into the desired * competition with the great 
discount-houses.’ If any of our readers will be at the pains of re- 
ferring to the City articles in the newspapers of that period, they 
will find an abundance of triumphant assertion (triumphant, that 
is, in the estimation of the upWders of the Act of 1844) that 
it was most salutary and wise that, under the protection of a 
self-acting law, the Directors should give to the public all the 
beneiit that could be derived from an unlimited banking competi- 
tion. Now, in March, 1845, Sir Kobect Peel was the first minister 
of the Crown, the head of the financial department of the Govern- 
ment, the author of the Act of 1844; and in all these capacities 
bound to exercise a vigilant supervision over any important dc- 
T^lires.from correct principle* by so important 'a body as the 
of England. At that particular moment especially this duty 
wtLB peculiarly incumbent on him, because the country was then 

drifting 
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drifting rapidly away Into that desperate vortex of speculation, of 
which we have since seen and heard so much. But it does not 
appear, that Sir Robert Peel expressed any disapprobation of the 
career of competition upon which the Directors then enteredi He 
saw in their conduct no violayon of the spirit of his Act of 1844, 
nor any departure from their own true interests, or those of the 
proprietors. If coi«petition on the part of the Bank be wrong 
now, it was wrong then ; and if it was wrong then, it will not be 
easy to demonstrate that Sir Robt?rt Peel was not fully as much to 
blame as the Directors. 

After the Bill of 1844, the Banking department ••having, by the 
express declaration of the author of that measure, become simply 
a large banking establishment, conducting its business with a view 
exclusively to its own benefit, the conduct of the Directors has, in 
our opinion, altogether conformed to this altered state of things. 
They have gradually introduced a system of regulations similar to 
those adopted by other large bankers. They no longer confine 
themselves to one invariable rate of discount. They adapt their 
rate to the circumstances of each case. They no longer transact 
the business of individuals for nothing : they require the usual 
commission, or the usual balance. We do not say that this is a 
desirable change. We have, on the contrary, always concurred in 
the declarations of Mr. Horsley Palmer, that it would not be for 
the public advantage, that a p^aramdunt body, like the Bank, 
should enter the arena? of competition with the London bankers. 
But the first question at issuers not the soundness of the plan, 
but by whom was it introduced ? And the second question shortly 
amounts to this — Did t{je Directors, by the course they folloived, 
do the best that cpuld 1^2 done for their own property ? The 
first of these has already been answered. to the second, it 

appears to us that the market-rate had more than overtaken the 
Bank rate of 4 per cent, some time before the 8lh of April, and 
that consequently by delaying thef elevation of the Bank rate, 
the Directors made a voluntary sacrifice of profits, to which their 
establishment was fairly entitled. But a venial error of this kind 
is a very different thing from the serious dereliction of duty which 
constitutes the gravamen of the accusation brought against them. 

There remains, however, a third question, and it is a gfrave 
one, viz., how far the pressure would have been greater or less 
under the former plan of the union ^f departments, than that 
which we have recently experienced? 

The two fundamental doctrines and professions which distin- 
guish the Act of .1844, are the nlaintenance of constant metallic 
convertibility on^deAiand, and the introduction of a self-acting 
rule, which, to use the language of one of the most eminent' sup- 
porters of the Bill, would * substitute a system of early, steady, 

and 
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Oiid continuous contraction of the circulation » in the place of that 
which hag been late in commencement, sudden and violent in its 
operation, and irregularly carried out;’ and ‘by this peans’ it 
was declared to be ^almost matter of demonstration, the occur- 

rence of many circumstances by wi^ch rtie intensity and extent of 
former drains have been increased will be prevented.' — Thoughts, 
^c„ 1844, hy 5. J, Loyd, p. 8. 

In comparing these professions and predictions with the 
facts of the recent crisis, it is Satisfactory to be able to adduce a 
conclusive comment, at least as to the more important portion of 
them, in the very words of another distinguished upholder of the 
currency doctrines. In the debate of the 26th of 'April (1847), 
Sir Charles Wood is reported to have saidn — 

‘ The noble Lord (G. Bentinck) had spoken of the state of approach- 
ing ruin, into which the Bank had brought the mefchants by the reduc- 
tion of its circulation, in pursuance of the provisions of the Banking 
Bill. Now^ in point of fact ^ the Bank had not reduced its circulation. 
What was called the stringent operation of the Banking Bill had not 
been brought into play at all. The fact was, that the Bank up to this 
time (26th of April) had pursued that course which on former ocen- 
sionSf before the Banking Bill, they had invariably pursued; viz., 
during the earlier stages of a drain they had not reduced their circu^ 
lation at all, and had therefore placed themselves under the necessity of 
acting more stringently at last, than they xoould have been obliged 
to do if they had acted according to the pr(kvisio7is of that Bill. 

* On the 29th of August, 1846, the. amount of bullion in the Bank was 
16,366,000/., and the circulation of notes 20,426,000/. On the nth of 
April (1847) the amount of bullion was 9,339,000/., showing a dacrease 
of 7^037,000/. Now, what was the reduction in the circulation of 
notes ? If the spirit of the Banking Actihad been acted upon, there 
would have been a dijninution corresponding to that in the amount of 
bullion. But on the 17lhof April the amount of notes in circulation 
wag 20,242,000/., being a decrease of only 184,000/.* 

From this short quotation, ^several inferences of importance to 
the argument are clearly deducible. 1. That with the supporters 
of the currency theory, the term ‘ circulation' retains its original 
and customary meaning ; that is to say, ‘ the amount of the circu- 
lation means the amount of notes in the hands of the public 

2i. That> during the most critical period which has occurred 
silica the enactment of the Bank Bill, its fundamental principle 
lrf.iS0inpelKng a correspondence of variation between the qircula- 
the bullion, has^ most egregiously failed— failed, as Sir 
Charles Wood proves, to the extent not of a few thousands, but 
0f 0,9^)000/. ; 3. That the next most important principle of 
which professed to withdraw froin the Directors their 
permanent power over the issues, has been so badly applied, that, 

in 
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in point of fact, . they have had no difficulty whatever in pur^ 
suing the same course whigh they invariably pursued before the 
enactment of the law in question ; and 4. That the result of the 
whole, therefore, has been the complete falsification of Mr. 
Loyd^s anticipations, that ' i|iahy circumstances which had in- 
creased the intensity and extent of former drains would be pre- 
vented’ by the Bill ctf 1844. • 

We are glad to have the Chancellor of the Exchequer with us 
as to the term ' circulation.’ His^ adhesion to its first and only 
legitimate meaning gets us over all the casuistry and confusion 
evolved in certain attempts to reconcile the workinij of the Act to 
the requirements of the theory, by applying the term circulation 
to the notes passing Out of the Issue Department; and there 
can now be no longer any difficulty in assuming it to be a con- 
ceded point, that, at least as regards the conformity of fluctuation 
between the notes and the bullion (the principle of the bill ancl 
the key-jtone of the whole system), the failure has been so 
complete, as not to be even mitigated by a solitary exception of 
success. 

Sir Charles Wood speaks of the ^spirit of the bill,* and says, 
that the Directors ' have not acted according to its provisions.’ 
But it was the great burden of the exposition of 1844, that the 
distinguishing merit of the scheme lay in the abolishing every 
thing so uncertain and vacillating as choice and discretion in 
the conduct of the Bank, and replacing these by stern and ob- 
durate rules, utterly unyielding to any consideration of policy, or 
tcnde|uess for commercial credit, which might influence the minds 
(;f Directors. It was « this very attribute of rigidness which 
appears to have weighed more especially with Mr. Loyd,* for 
he frequently takes occasion to impress uppn the minds of his 
readers a sense of the advantages to be attained under the 
operation of a ^ fixed and irrevocable la\^ the nature and prO'^ 
visions of which are equally known to everybody.’ We think 
enough has been said to show, with bow very bad a grace such 
an accusation as that made by Sir R. Peel and repeated by Sir 
C. Wood iti 1847, comes from the propounders and promoters of 
the measure of 1844. ^ , 

The only purpose, in truth, of the Act of 1844 which, by the 
admissions of these gentlemen themselves, has not entijrely and 
sighally failed, if that of affording some additional security to the 
maintenance of specie payments ; and even in this respect it ^ 
would not be difficult to show, that the new scheme has not* that 
advantage ewer the old one which at first might be supposed. In 
neither case is the sec urity complete; and granting, as both phrties 

• Thoighb/Ac., lS44,p*2f. ^ 
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to the argument most emphaticall 3 ^ do, that the constant main- 
tenance of specie payments is an object of the very highest im- 
portance, it is still a matter for grave consideration, how far any 
small balance of risk as to constant convertibility which may 
fairly be imputable to the system svhicli prevailed before 1844, 
would be more than outweighed by the evils of extreme fluctua- 
tion in the rate of interest j^nd the condition bf the money-market 
which appear to be inseparable from the scheme of management 
enforced by the existing Bank Bill. 

We have already seen, that the amount of the reserve in the 
Banking dep?irtment alone now occupies the place formerly as- 
signed to the entire mass of bullion in the possession of the Bank, 
as the controlling element in the deliberations of the Directors. 
In other words, the Act of 1844 has divided the bullion into two 
parts, and invested one of these, .consisting of that portion of it 
which happens to be in the Banlting department, with all the in- 
fluences which under the former system were exercised by the 
whole undivided mass. Mr. Tooke and Mr. Fullarton in 1844 
most clearly foretold what would be the result of this division, and 
their predictions have been literally fulfilled. Whenever the 
bullion in the Banking d^artment descends, or threatens to de- 
scend, to so small a sum as three or four millions, there must 
necessarily follow the inflation of even a greater degree of pres- 
sure than used to be occasioned by the declension to a similar 
point of the whole aggregate treasure of the establishment. And 
as it is much more likely that a reserve of eight millions — which 
has been about the average amount latterly held during' the j^ecent 
favourable state of the exchanges by the Banking department 
—should be reduced to four or threw,, than that a reserve of 
fifteen millions of bullion in both departments should be reduced 
to the same extent ; so it would appear to be inevitable that the 
recurrence of season^ of pressure should be more frequent, and 
the variations in the rate ol^ interest consequently more violent, 
than they would have been with the same total of treasure under 
the former system. 

For example, if in April last the former system had subsisted, 
allowing the Directors to regulate their conduct by the total 
amount of their treasure, there being then about ten millions in 
their vaults, can it be for a moment seriously maintained by any 
sane person, that they w^uld or could have cpnsidcred them- 
s^Iv^ justified in resorting to measures of such extreme violence 

tliose which they felt themselves compelled in self-defehce to 
adopt, when, under the plan oTf the division of departments, the 
Bat^kibg reserve was reduced to little more than three millions, 
while there were upwards of six millions wholly unavailable in 
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the department of Issue? Most assuredly they would not. 
The measures wliich were actually adopted by the Directors to 
protect their reduced meafis, amounted nearly to a denial of all 
accommodation in the way of discount or loan ; and if the intensity 
of pressure so caused had continued a few days longer, the trade 
of the country must have been brought to a complete stand. To 
suppose that such ai^^^^treme course could have been voluntarily 
pursued by the Directors while they had the command of nearly 
ten millions of bullion, is a purely gratuitous extravagance of 
assumption. But extravagant as it is, it has actually been put 
forth by those who wish to exonerate the Act of lfi44 from the 
charge of having greatly contributed to the extreme pressure 
which has recently convulsed the money-market. . 

It has been a matter of no ordinary gratification to us, while 
these pages are still in preparation for the press, to find nearly 
every conclusion w*hicli we hid been led to form in connexion 
with the subjects of this most important inquiry, confirmed by so 
eminent an authority as that of Lord Ashburton, who has most 
opportunely explained his views of the passing crisis, in a 
pamphlet well calculated to arrest attention and to dispel deju* 
sion. It is not so much the purpose of Lord Ashburton’s 
publication to investigate first principles, or to detect and elu- 
cidate, in detail, those elementary truths which can alone fur- 
nish anything like a safe basis for mor/etary legislation ; though^ 
whenever he has occasi«)n to touch on any point of abstract doc- 
trine, he shows by his method of dealing with it, and by the 
facility and sagacity with which he divests it of the fallacies more, 
immediately belonging to it, that he has thought profoundly on 
the whole subject, and mj^stered it in most of its intricacies and 
ambiguities. He has obviously, indeed, formed to himself a very 
correct estimate of the functions really and specifically assigned 
to bank-notes in the general economy of credit ; and is well 
armed against that propensity to confound? the incidental varia- 
tions of a mixed currency with the far larger fluctuations continu- 
ally taking place in the movement of capital, which in our recent 
discussions has been such a fruitful source of false reasoning. 
But the more immediate aim of his present publication has been 
rather to exhibit a just and vivid picture of the practical evils 
which may either be traced altogether to the direct operation of the 
Bill of 1844, or which it has greatly contributed to aggravate — and 
to encourage, by the aid of his experience and sagacity, thpse 
efforts for extrication, of which the public begin at length to feel 
the necessity. ^ 

After considering 4he analogous case of 1825, his Lordship 
proceeds to examine ' 

^the 
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• the unfortunate symptoms which we now witness, when, xcith a sound 
state of tradcy and 10,000,000/. of specie in the Bank^ our monetary 
distress is greater than when, in 1825, the coffers of the Bank were 
empty, and a large portion of merchants ruined by mad speculation. The 
treasure of the Bunk had stood for a long time at about 15,000,000/. 
in round numbers : the amount of this treasure was considered a burthen 
jto them, imposing a useless waste of interest. It was a subject of com- 
plaint, and for a long time thf. Directors would hfive been much obliged 
to any one who would have taken four or five millions off their hands. 
The want of food then occurred*; and, combined with the increased 
price of cotton, overbalanced the amount of our exports, and required a 
part payment i® bullion. The natural question then to be asked* was, 
to what extent this was likely to go.'* The Continfental exchanges 
afforded no ground for alarm ; Russia at first took some gold from us, 
which soOn ceased ; but the chief demand was for America — a couptry 
with which we have always an extensive reciprocal trade. It might 
fairly be presumed that four or five millions would? satisfy this demand, 
which would reduce the treasure of the Bank from fifteen to ten millions. 
This, which might have been the practical estimate of praclicarmen, 
turns out to be the truth; and the Bank, with its ten millions left in its 
Coffers, need have disturbed no interests, or disturbed them slightly. 
But the Birectors had no power to exercise any opinion ; the rigid 
Parliamentary machine was to think and act for them; the whole country 
was disordered, and it w'otild be difficult to form any estimate of the 
immense losses, both of the Exchequer and of individuals, which en- 
sued.— pp. 16, 17. 

And again : — ' ^ 

^ This fright of the Bank, with ten' millions in her coffers, of violating 
this Parliamentary restraint, has driven her into proceedings which have 
depreciated, to a very great extent, every de&cnption of property, food 
only, for evident reasons, excepted. It wou^Id not be easy to estimate 
this depreciation, extending over all merchandise, stocks, railroad 
shares, &c.; it probably would not be overstated at from 10 to 20 per 
cent. ; but what is worse, it has paralysed this property in the hands of 
the possessors, rendered it unavailable towards meeting their engage- 
ments, and thus produced, in ihany cases, pecuniary sacrifices much 
beyond the mere depreciation of the value of the property itself. It has 
further occasioned the suspension of the execution of orders from our 
enstomers in every quarter, thus distressing manufacturers, and im- 
peding those very operations which would have corrected the tendency 
ti> an unfavourable balance of trade, and given safety to the circulation 
of the Bank.^ — p. 18. 

In other passages he seputs the idea of the recent phenomena 
of ihe money-market being in any degree imputable to fluctua- 
tijoaui in this amount of the circulating medium, or of there having 
atpiltfd* hitherto any just grounds for apprehending a drain of such 
^|j||^t7’'axid continuance as the resources of the Bank, if left to 
|P^ would be unequal to meet. 

' . ‘It 
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‘ It will be seen,’ he observes, ‘ from the returns, that the note-issues 
have hardly varied half a million during the period of this heavy 
storm ; and in this case, again, the contraction and expapsion of accom- 
modation have by no means the effect generally supposed on the amount 
of notes held in circulation ; it is possible, and even probabje, that mey 
would not be increased if ady mmiing the Bank were to discount half, a 
million of commercial paper.’ — p. 22. . ' . 

Elsewhere he say?, ’ 

‘ The comparatively moderate drain gf bullion is, for a known cause, A 
want of food, and not from any over-issue of Bank paper ; it is not to 
be met by any material red uctioh of that paper; and, above a)l,.wfe 
should recollect how greatly we aggravate our difficulties'hy so craihpipg 
our circulation as to disturb those ordinary sources of our industry by 
which alone this supposed adverse balance with our foreign customers 
can be set right. The truth is, that there is no ground for any appre- 
hension ; the treasury in the Bunk is abundant ; there is no reason yhy 
it should not proceed with cautioh and prudence to assist the ordinary 
legitimate trade; that trade has shown itself deserving of that support, 
and proved itself to be in a sound state by standing firm during the 
heavy storm raised by a mistaken theory. The drain of gold is pkrtigl 
and to one country, and it is not likely to go further, unless under a 
second visitation of famine ; and should we be punished by suc^^ a 
further calamity, we shall best do our duty jby fostering and promoting 
our domestic industry, which can alone enable us to meet it. Lastly, 
with 10,000,000/. in their coffers, the Bank Directors are as safe as aiiy 
Bank Directors ever were ; but it n^ust be 'admitted that the great bugr 
bear, the Act of 1844, i^ enough to frighten even less timid meii ; ';and 
from this the legislature, if it bo wi^^, will hasten to relieve them.*-^p. 29. 

Further: — 

‘ The existing scarcity w.ould have had no other effect on our money- 
market than to withdraw fjur or five millions of gold from the Bank, 
which could have been well spared, if the Bank ^ct had not prompted 
the useless simultaneous reduction of accommodation to trade as a re- 
medy. Should we be afflicted with a second year of famine, the gold 
must go out for food, whatever may bef the consequences ; but nothing 
more absurd could be pro])osed, than to obstruct all trade by withdrawing 
the means by which to circulate it, as a mode of meeting those diffi- 
culties which the active condition of that trade can alone enable us to 
support. It cannot, I fear, be said, that no extent of calamity could en- 
danger a momentary disturbance of the cash-pay menU' of the Bank*; but. 
it must be of a very extraordinary character, and such as it would be 
vain to attempt to guard against.’ 

As to the proper remedies for our' existing difficulties. Lord 
Ashburton's opinions are expressed without the least doubt bp 
hesitation. First, the artificial r^traints on the issues and ma- 
nagement, of Bank must hd removed; aod secondly, ^|K>i|]te 
immediate attempt must be made to bring within more prudent 

bounds 
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bounds the operations of railroad companies. To the intense 
competition for the use of capital which these ’'wild operations 
have called into action^ his Lordship attributes, their full sliare 
in the production and prolongation of conjimercial pressure. 
They constitute a feature in the present crisis, which dis- 
tinguishes it from every former crisis, and threatens to protract 
its duration beyond all former example, Ijy an action on the 
market rate of interest and^on th^ prices of securities, — an action 
in neither case by any means liJkely to terminate with the cessa- 
tion of the drain of gold. To obtain, therefore, an immediate 
repeal of the Restrictive clauses of the Act of 1844, and such a 
regulation of the system on which our railway operations have 
been hitherto conducted, as shall moderate a little the existing 
competition for the possession of new capital, and bring it within 
bounds n\t)re nearly corresponding with the utmost conceivable 
ratfe of supply, should be the prime object of every one who 
desires the continued prosperity of the country ; ^ these two causes 
having,’ as his Lordship observes, ‘ in concurrence with and 
aggravation of each other, occasioned that state of things, of which, 
without some attempt to abate these grievances, 1 see no termina- 
tion.’ — pp. 36, 37. 

Of the proper duties aftid functions of the Bank of England, 
in its relations both to Hhe industry of the country and to the 
state. Lord Ashburton has furnished us with a judicious and 
comprehensive picture, and in particular has forcibly pointed out 
the various circumstances which make such an institution indis- 
pensable to the due administration of the public finances ; and 
be Concludes this branch of the subject with a few words of ad- 
monition, so peculiarly applicable to ilie times, and so much 
wanted^ that, though not immediately pertinent to our argument, 
we cantiot resist the temptation of extracting them 

* It must be ad^iitted,’ he says, ‘ that the duties of the Bank 
towards the Oovernracrfc become more serious and uncertain in extent, 
from the modern practice of yearly throwing over our sources of re- 
venue, and trusting to accident whether our balance is one of deficiency 
or Surplus; this system, which 1 have always humbly opposed, we shall 
some day bitterly repent. It imposes upon us this year the scandal of 
a large loan in time of profound peace. If for every adverse accident 
we art? to borrow, and on fevery recurring period of prosperity to throw 
oyer pur means pf paying, the end of such a course cannot be doubtful ; 
thpptecise period^of dur fate can alone be uncertain. But this is a sub- 
jet^ however importaht, which is foreign to my present purpose, and I 
toi|i|^ upon it aolely to exemplify the necessity Government is under of 
lu^g a%i|koh which It can rely^for occasional assistance under the 

placed.’ • 

it is latisfactOry to remark~though it is not more 
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than our prevloijs ejfperience of Lord Ashburton’s good sense and 
great practical knowledge would have led us to expect — that, while 
the claims of the Bank of England to a high place in the general 
estimation, as an instrument of public benefit, are thus frankly ap- 
preciated by him, and wBile Mie various proceedings which have of 
late so powerfully conspired to obstruct and prevent the whole- 
some working of thaSt establishment, receive his most unsparing 
condemnation, he never affords the slightest countenance to any 
attack on the siandard of value, as established by the Act of 1819, 
He is no patron of the project for making the legal standard of 
value fluctuate with the fluctuations of the market*price of gold 
(as if there cduld be such a thing as fluctuation in the pnee or 
rate at which one oimce^of a metal is exchanged for another ounce of 
the same metal I !!) , or of any of the kindred chimeras of Bir- 
mingham origin. • To this class of doctrines Lord Ashburton 
alludes with good-humoured brevity; and if, after enduring the 
neglect of more than a quarter of a century, these idle imagi- 
nations seem once more to be acquiring a momentary existence, 
and menacing the foundations of social order, we have to thank 
the authors of the Bill of 1844. On more than one recent occa- 
sion, that measure has been held out by \^s advocates As the neces- 
sary complement of the Bill of’ 18 19 ; its provisions, We are told> 
were indispensably required to ‘ensure the uninterrupted solvency 
of the Bank of England, and thereby to preserve the unsullied, 
integrity of the standard; to achieve this object is alleged to 
have been the foremost motive with the late premier for proposing 
his enactment, and it now constitutes nearly the only ground upon 
which any of his party venture to defend it. Than these notions, 
however, nothing, in our judgment, can be more fallacious. The , 
bill of 1819 rests on its own basis; and far, from thinking that 
its practical efficacy can be promoted by any such intermeddling 
as that of the scheme of 1844, it is our decided conviction, that 
hy no contrivance could the great*purposes of that bill be so 
effectually brought into discredit, or the permanence of the 
measure itself so seriously endangered, as by identifying it in any 
way with the bill of 1844.* , , Art. IX. 

Just as we liad closed the alwv^ namphUt has been put into our^M»di 

bearing the title of *Tlie Crisis anil the Ciirrency/ from the jnfu'bf Mr. John Kinnear 
of Cjrlasgow, which ap^Miars to us to he written with no ordinary ability, and which wo 
venture to recommend to the jArusal of our readers, sit comes too latb fo admit of any 
attempt on our ])art to analyse its contents in detail, hull we must say, that tlie autl^br 
fcoems to have thoroughly mastered tiii subject, and to evince* v^Ty clear and compehen- 
sive views of what wo consider to he the true theory of the currency. We are Vouiid, 
however, at the same lime to add, that to the ieheme, winch it seems tof be the niaiii 
object of his work to reconrAnend, Ibf introduoing the Sootch banking syslfem 'into 
Kiiglaiid, substituting u currency of oue*|ftound notes goMj^and an array of com- 
peting joint-stock banks for the Dank of England— to lldi schemei in all its parts, ^ 
VOL. LXXXl. NO. CLXI. T 
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Art. IX . — The Commercial Policy of Pitt* and Peel, 1783 — 
1846. Pp. 68. London: 1847. 

^T^HIS pamphlet is an apology for Sir Robert Peel and his 
special followers, and an attempt, in»the prospect of a general 
election, to reconcile them with those Conservative constituencies 
who believe that they have ^ betrayed ’ theip. This purpose is 
thus announced : — 


Mt is not the writer’s intention ^o enter upon any examination of the 
merits of the commercial measures whicli in the course of last year 
obtained the stnction of the legislature. Ilis object is merely to lay 
before that large and influential portion of the community to whom 
those measures were distasteful, some consideptions which may induce 
them to pause before taking up a position of irreconcilable hostility to 
men with whom they cordially acted during ten years of opposition, 
carried on upon grounds altogether irrespective of r.ny question affecting 
the removal of commercial restrictions.’ — p. 5. 

It cannot be denied that the necessity of such an appeal is 
urgent, and the moment seasonable. Whether the dexterity of 
the champion, or, what we more distrust, the merits of the cause 
will be found equal to the occasion is another question, on which 
we feel ourselves forced tef appeal to the public decision ; for we lind 
that the writer has been pleased, in defence of his friends, to chal- 
lenge specially and hy name — though notin discourteous terms — 
the statements and opinions of theQuarteniy Review; and we can- 
not, either in justice to ourselves or to the higher interests involved 
in the discussion, refuse to take up his gauntlet. We are also well 
aware that both he and vve are preparing the materials for future 
history; and, whatever may be the result of the tournament be- 
tween us, it cannot but assist the judgment of posterity to be in- 
formed that in Junfe, 1847, there has appeared, for the first time 
that we know of, one writer who approves of Sir Robert Peel’s 
proceedings in November, 1845, and produces the reasons, good 
or bad, by which Sir Robert thinks it possible that his conduct 
can be defended, or at least excused. It would perhaps be hardly 
fair, and it is altogether needless, to inquire the hand that has held 
the pen on this occasion; it is enough to know, from the exact 
and implicit, though somewhat mysterious, discipline established 
in Sir Robert Peel’s party, that no man of it durst adventure 
to mention his name, — much less to gi\e any explanations of 

we entertain most serious objections — which his argument, ably urgetl though it be, 
tiai in no material degree removed. The system of banking in Scotland, we freely 
'works admirably where it is; hut it yet remains to be proved, that it could 
> be^ conducted with the same success, had it not ^ecn supported by the vicinity 
W We English system, with its metallic circulation, and the Bank of England at its 
'head: " 

his 
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his motives — ^without his at least tacit permission. We are there- 
fore entitled to tonsider it as the adopted manifesto of that party, 
and the authorized apology of — as we think we are still entitled to 
call him — its leader. 

We need not say how ^lisajreeable this topic must be to us, for 
so many years the admirers and advocates of the subject of the 
apology, and whom ^we still regard as fallen by no low or dis- 
honourable motive, but from that strange infirmity of character, 
long suspected by others, and by ourselves at last most reluctantly 
seen, which has made his whole life a series of inconsistencies, and 
has led him to disclaim, repudiate, and forfeit, one» after another, 
almost every opinion, principle, and pledge that he had ever 
adopted. ^ 

W e do not say that some of these changes were not for the 
better; — but supjjosing them all to have been so, would it 
not indicate some original w4akness or perversity of judgment 
to have so universally taken the wrong side, and to have been 
so slow in finding the right one? But, right or wrong, the fact 
is flagrant, that there is no great event of Sir Robert Peel’s 
public life that has not been a recantation of former professions 
and a breach of ancient engagements ; and that, of all his great 
jiowers, that by wliich ho will be best kftown to posterity will be, 
lliat he is the boldest and heartiest eater of his own words that 
ever exhibited on any political stage. 

The language of the painphfet is, decent and moderate, and 
evidently meant for concihaievy ; but, unfortunately, the very 
course of defence which the author adopts — namely, that of justi- 
fying Sir Robert F^eel, by representing him in all his lamentable 
})rocecdings as only following the footsteps of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Liverpool, and as sanctioned by the cordial co-operation of Lord 
Stanley up to a certain point, and by that of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to the last — this line of defence, we say, however civil 
the language may be, is so essentially injurious to the memories 
of the departed, and to the characters of the living statesmen, 
that we cannot promise that wg shall always be able to speak of 
such a perversion of facts, and such an abuse of reasoning, in that 
patient and measured phraseology which is so easy to those 
whose principles hang loosely about them. When some oqe in 
conversation with Dr. Johnson praised the ancient philosophers 
for the candour and good humour with which the different sects 
disputed with each other, the Sage replied, ^Sir, they disputed 
with good humour because they were not in earnest. You see 
in Lucian that the Epicurean ’ (th? complaisant votary of expe- 
diency) " keeps his tamper, while the Stoic, who has something 
positive to preserve, grows angry.’ We honestly confess that we 
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are fingry, but we still hope to keep our temper, — though not, 
perhaps, at so oily a level as our Epicurean antagonist. One 
restraint, however, we shall place upon our vexation : we shall use 
no hard word that we do not find in the pages of the Apologist. 
The terms, indeed, in which he^i?tat 06 the charges against his 
friend are stronger than we have ever used, and do not always 
convey our opinion, but wp adopt them, as, no doubt the Apolo- 
gist has done, to avoid obscurity and j)eri])hrasi3 ; and we of 
course are bound to accept the' challenge on the terms and in the 
terms in which our adversary is pleased to oflFer it. And we may, 
we trust, lie permitted to add, that we have no personal interest 
whatsoever in these questions, and the very reverse of any private 
inclination to exaggerate the complaints against Sir Robert Peel, 
or to have refused our willing assent to any circumstJinces of jus- 
tification, or even palliation, that his advocate could have produced. 

We have found none ; and we think that not the weakness only, 
but in some instances the unfairness of the defence, will turn out 
to be more damaging to him and his little party than even the 
ominous silence that they have so long maintained. 

The title-page, it must be admitted, is a fair frontispiece to 
such a work : — 

« 

The Policy of Pitt and Peel 

Here 'apt alliteration’s 'artful^ aid ’ is introduced to suggest a 
resemblance between Pitt and Peel, abouf as real as that between 
Macedon and Monmouth; but it‘lia:> also a deeper object. Tlie 
policy oi Peel is thus put in front of the battle, to lead the unwary 
reader into a notion that it is of his policy that the Conservatives 
complain. Now true Jt is that >ve disj-ent from the general bear- 
ing of his recent policy; we think it erroneous — erroneous even 
if it was sincere ; but we beg leave at the outset, and as the basis 
of the whole discussion, to slate that what he is ‘ reproached’ with 
— that which has excited the wide and deep feeling, ' the ab- 
horrence ’ (p. 8), ^ the execration ’ (p. 9), which his Apologist has 
come forth to assuage — is not liis policy, but his conduct — not 
his want of political judgment or sagacity, but his ' dishonesty and 
treachery’ (p. II). The Apologist is more frank in stating the 
charge so harshly than, we think, successful in answering it. Let 
us recapitulate the broad facts. 

Sir Robert Peel soliciwed, at the general election of 1841, the 
support of the country on the principle of protection to the agri- 
cultural interest, then threatened by the Whigs ; the country re- 
sponded to that call, and on that pledge raised him to power. On 
his accession to power, he, with a pretty general, though not univer- 
sal, approbation of his party, made wLit we thought an important 

improvement 
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improvement in tlie scale of protection ; but In three years more, 
while this new scale was working admirably, he appeared sud- 
denly to take fright (if it was not something worse), and turned, 
secretly at first, and suddenly at last, the whole power with which 
he had been so generously fnvested, to the utter destruction of 
the interests and oWeets by and for which that power had been 
confided to his hands. The Apologist does not even admit this 
to have been an inconsistency, tl^ugh he confesses that a great 
parly in the country — once affectionately devoted to him — consider 
it as the most ' dishonourable treachery ’ that ever a public man 
was guilty of. , For ourselves, we repeat our disbelief that Sir 
Robert Peel could be or can be actuated by any personally dis- 
honouiable motive, and we must therefore attribute those vicissi- 
tudes of opinion to some enigmatical and unaccountable infirmity 
of temper and puTpose, which, as regards his last change, we at 
the end of eighteen months no more comprehend than we did the 
first day; and which recalls the painful recollection of that re- 
markable phrase which Sir Robert Peel addressed to his country, 
and which wc wTre proud to quote, when he first appeared in 
1834 as a candidate prime minister : — 

‘ Now I say at once, that I will not accej3t power on the condition of 
declaring myself an apostate from the principles on which I have here- 
tofore acted.’ — Tamwortk Address, • 

But although the jfpologls£s assertion, that Sir Robert Peel’s 
measures arc only the folk)i\nngout the principles of Mr. Pitt and 
liis disciples, has in truth nothing to do with the question now at 
issue, it is made so jirsiminent a feature in Sir Robert’s defence 
that w'e must offer a I’ewsibservations on it. And first as to Mr. 

Pitt. 

It is startling to find Mr. Pitt’s authority quoted for what *is 
now termed Free Trade, but to which lie^ would have given a 
very different name. During the eVly part of his administration 
bargain and reciprocity marked every part of his commercial 
jiolicy. During the latter part, when the intensity of the war 
prevented even the consideration of the arts of peace, the com- 
mercial policy was governed by Mr. George Rose, the very per- 
sonification of artificial restriction and regulation. Yet, according 
to the Apologist, Sir Robert Peel’s free-trade measures are to be 
traced back, forsooth, to Mr. Pitt’s commercial treaty with France 
in 1786. 

Now it is singular enough that neither the ierm free trade, nor 
anything like what is now understodd, or rather misunderstood, by 
it, is to be found — (at least we have not been able to find it) — in 
any of the detailed and luminous expositions which Mr. Pitt made 

of 
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of bis motives and objects on that occasion, which' were purely, as 
we have said, those of bargain and reciprocity. Mr. Pitt stated 
that France had certain natural products, such as wine, brandy, 
oil, and vinegar, which had groyn ipto necessaries amongst 
us — which we could uot groto — which we could not keep out, 
and of which one-third of our consumption w^s smuggled ; while, 
on the other hand, we should find in France an advantageous mar- 
ket for bartering some manufactures, for the production of which 
we happened to possess local and natural advantages ; arid it was 
agreed, by a ^nutual reduction of duties, to facilitate the inter- 
change of the commodities peculiar to each country and in which 
there was little or no competition possible , so that the — not free trade, 
but — interchange, at reasonable and reciprocal rates of duty, would 
be to the common advantage of the respective producers, con- 
sumers, and exchequers. What can be more essentially different 
from this practical and protective policy of Mr. Pitt — which gave 
nothing without receiving an equivalent, or indeed something 
more — than the headlong and undiscriminating theory of a unila- 
teral abolition of duties on articles — where there is a strong and 
direct competition — where there is no danger of smuggling, and 
no pretence of reciprocity — unless, indeed, in the vague reveries 
that, after we shall have mutilated ourselves, other nations may 
perhaps catch our insanityand imitate our suicidal example? Mr. 
Pitt's first administration lasted 2:0 years — h traversed periods of 
peace, of war, and of an armed p.isdion between peace and war 
— of invasion and of rebellion — of glut aiiv^ of scarcity — it witnessed 
all prices of wlieat from 305. the quarter to IfiO^.*^ — he varied by 
successive laws i\\c jjivot prices of importation — he passed in turns 
bounties on and prohibitions of exjiortation and im])ortation — he 
saw and underwent all the vicissitudes both of seasons and of political 
revolutions — but did he ever in the course of this long and varied 
experiment drop a hint at a W>tal abolition of a system of corn- 
laws protective of home agriculture? Never — nor any other 
statesman, till November, 1845, when Sir Robert Peel rushed 
into that gulf— like, as he perhaps wished to believe, another 
Curtius sacrificing himself for the public good, but, as the by- 
standers thought, like a runaway horse scared at the terrific appa- 
rition of the League, and further excited by the rod of Mr, Cob- 
den and the spur of Lord John Russell, 

* In June, 1801, wheat was 161s. in Worcester market, and 168s. in Brecon. 

t It is well known that in the sudden race for power occasioned by Lord John 
RusseU's letter to his London C0Ti8titueri|^8, success was supposed to dejKMid iijion who 
first join Mr. Cobden and his League; and that the great body of the Whigs 
far from approving unrestricted free trade, that if was reluctantly assented to 
^Jlieirmeedogs at Lansdowne House, when Lord John stated the necessity he himself 
was under of abiding by his own rash jdedge. 

is 
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Is it on the ajuthority of Mr. Pitt that Sir Robert Peel would 
propose a free trade in su^ar — of Mr. Pitt who declared (I2th 
May, 1785) that ^ the British West India Planters were clearly 
entitled to a mono])oly of the English market^ and it would be but 
justice to secure it to them as far as laws and regulations could give 
security ’ ? — We notice this not to contend, as assuredly Mr. Pitt 
would not have contended, that the swg^ar of our Eastern colonies 
should not have equal favour with the Western, but to show hOvy 
strongly imbued his mind was wilh the principles of protection to 
our own national interests, and how astonished he would have 
been if he could have foreseen that he was to be cited as an 
authority ior free trade in Sir Robert Peel^s cosmopolitan appli- 
cation of the term. • 

But there is another part of our system — one in which Mr. 
Pitt took during* his whole life a most peculiar interest — but 
which Sir Robert Peel and his followers are now endeavouring 
to abolish — we mean the Act of Navigation. Upon this act, we 
hesitate not to assert, depends not merely our whole colonial 
dominion, but our maritime power — not merely the commercial 
profit or laurelled pride of a navy that, 

‘ Gathering tribute from all distant shores, 

In Britain’s lap the rich abundance pours,’ 
and whose war-flag 

‘ Has brj^ved a thousand years 
The battl^nd the breeze — ’ 

— these are great theii><^ for national exultation — but behind 
them are other, and s/lll more vital considerations, — the peace, 
the pros})erity, the territorial security, the independent existence 
of this insular emjhre. 

We might safely admit all that the blindest followers of Adam 
Smith can allege against the Act of Navigation — that it is a 
kind of monopoly (just as our insu\pr position is itself a monopoly) 
— that it Increases freights and influences prices, and that other 
nations could probably bring cotton into the Mersey and tea into 
the Thames at a cheaper rate, and that therefore all that wear 
cotton or drink tea pay a tax to the shipping interest. But Adam 
Smith, though sometimes perhaps too much of a theorist, was not 
wild and reckless^ like his modern worshippers. He records his 
general disapprobation of monopolies, and admits that the Navi- 
gation Act is a monopoly ; but there Are, he says, 

‘ cases in which it will be generally advantageous to lay some burden on 
foreign for the encouragement of dopiestic industry, 

‘As when some particular sort of industry is necessary for the defence 
of the country. The defence of Great Britain^ for example^ depends 
very much upon the number of its sailors and shipping. The Act of 

Navigation 
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Navigation therefore very properly endeavours to give to the sailors 
and shipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 
country.^ in some cases by absolute prohibitions, and in others by heavy 
duties on the shipping of foreign countries.’ — Wealth of Nations, b. 4, 

c. 2. 

I* *• 

' This is neither the time nor place for entering into detailed 
disquisitions on such subjects, but we cannot rpfrain from express- 
ing our decided opinion that the greatest advantage that this 
country can derive from colonies is, that under the Navigation 
Laws they are a nursery for seamen. We were very sorry to 
see Lord Johp Russell* submitting to the appointment of a 
committee with the obvious prospect of a Report hostile to the 
Navigation Act, which we believe to be the great palladium of 
the British Navy, and therefore of the British nation; and the 
part that Sir Robert Peel and his immediate followers have taken 
in this Committee ought to be another most powerful motive 
for their exclusion by all constituencies that value ‘ ships, colo- 
nies, and commerce,’ as elements of the glory and safety of the 
empire. While Sir Robert Peel is stimulating the Government 
to pursue, the enormous and, vve fear, in many instances, inju- 
dicious expenditure for long-shore defences which he had begun, 
it is strange to find him busy and assiduous at a (Committee 
upstairs in destroying those wooden walls — of which we shall see 
that he a few years since fully appreciated the value, as the older, 
tlie more honourable, the safer, arid — to address ourselves to the 
cant of the day — Xhe cheaper iXeicuce obe country than any coast- 
worhs can be, and without which no cb?st-works could afford 
us any permanent protection. 

But while this adroit partisan is thus endeavouring to shelter Sir 
Robert Peel under the authority of Mr. Pitt, he forgets the 
Right Honourable Baronet’s sarcastic exposure of a similar at- 
tempt made by the Whigs in 1841. 

In his fine speech of the 4lhoof June, which gave their budget 
and themselves the coup de grace, he said of them what has now 
become even more applicable to himself and his Apologist : — 

* With all personal respect for them, I must say that it does appear 
ludicrous to see them stretching forward with so much eagerness to place 
their feet in the gigantic footsteps of Mr. Pitt. It is only under the 
mantle of Mr. Pitt that they can act safely. They seem to exclaim with 
Trinculo in the play — “ Alas ! ^the storm is coming, and I have no re- 
treat except under his gaberdine and it is under the gaberdine of Mr. 
Pitt that they seek shelter.’ — Hansard, loco, 

► His Lordthip perhaps may say — , 

. ‘ lies ilura, et regni novltas mefalia cogunt 

ibr more tirmuess on snob vital questions. 
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Theatrical chara^cters arc liable to be fillerl in succession by dif- 
ferent players; in 1841 the actor was Lord John Russelb but 
now we have the part of Trinculo hy Sir Robert Peel. ^ 

The Apologist’s next attempt is to connect Sir Robert Peel 
with the free-trade policy of Mr. Huskisson, with the view of 
showing that we ought to have been prepared for his adopting 
and extending that line of policy. We have quotations from Sir 
Robert Peel’s speeches, in which he claims a share, a frank and 
forward share, in all Mr. Huskisson’s measures. VVe grant it. 
We admit that he was one of the great majority of Conservatives 
who (though some items were here and there disputed by local 
interests) concurred in the general measures to which the country 
at large was reconciled by its confidence in Lord Liverpool and 
the Duke of Wellington (we may add, at that time in Sir Robert 
I’ool himself), and in the known attachment of those prime- 
ministers to national industry and interests. But what has all 
that to do with the 'treachery* of 1S45? We have Sir Robert 
IVel’s own emphatic assertion, that in all these measures protec- 
tion to British agriculture was Mr. lluskisson’s first principle. 
In Sir Robert’s speech on the Whig Budget, 18th May, 1841, he 
demolished by anticipation all the pretences of his present apo- 
logists : — 

‘ You [theWhigs] declare that no man ca;^ maintain the present system 
of Corn Laws and be friendly to a hb^jral commercial ])olicy. I deny that 
conclusion — and I refer y?)U to Huskisson : he certainly never con- 
sidered protection to agricultUfSje'iti compatible with the removal of restric- 
tions on commerce. An h^/ou:ahle gentleman has quoted some opinions 
said to be delivered hy Mi^ Hiiskissoii after he left office — but 1 know 
that, during the period 1 teas in offee with him^ there was no more 
strenuous supporter of a graduated scale^ and no more determined 

opposcr of a fixed duty Mr. H. stated in 1827 that it had 

been urged against him that he held the opinion that England ought 
not to depend largely on other countries for tke supply of corn, and 
that he had declared in 1815, and still maintained, that nothing could 
he more dangerous than a. reliance of this country on other countries 
for. her food. He avowed that such were his opinions.^ — Hansard^ 
May 18, 1841 (p. G35). 

And Sir Robert Peel goes on to quote Mr. Huskisson’s speeches 
of 1827, to show how deeply they were both pledged to agricul- 
tural protection, TJiis is so conclusive that we need not add a 
word on that point. It seems very wonderful that the Apo- 
logist should have ventured to produce a witness who so flatly 
contradicts his assertion, that he is forced to suppress half the 
evidence in order to invest the other half with an unintended mean- 
ing. ,But while he tluis a&bcts to swell the canvass of Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s fame, in order that Sir Robert Peel’s modest bark may 

‘ attendant 
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^ attendant sail, . 

Pursue the triumph and partake the gale,* 
is be too youn^ to remember, or too shrewd to repeat, the cir- 
cumstances under which Mr. Huskisson was suddenly arrested 
in his official career? We remembA to* have heard at the time, 
and from those who appeared to be well informed on all the 
details of the transaction, thit it was a differeifce on the subject of 
the JJorn Laws that led circuj^tously to the rupture with Mr. 
Huskisson — that Sir Robert Peel, as well as the Duke of Wel- 
lington, was for a higher protection than Mr. Huskisson or Mr. 
Charles Grant (who, as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
had the actual conduct of the measure) thought reasonable. The 
difference was very trifling ; both were eqhally in favour of pro- 
tection by a sliding scale, ‘ of which,’ said Sir R. Peel (ib,), ‘ Mr. 
Huskisson claimed credit for heiny the authof ; but there was 
some little point of honour about adhering to their respective 
scales. Mr. Huskisson, we think, with his usual good sense gave 
way, and the higher scale was adopted. But this difference was 
supposed, at the time, to have occasioned some of the ill-humour 
that afterwards broke out on the East Retford case, of wdiich Sir 
Robert Peel so far availed himself as to force Mr. Huskisson to a 
hasty yet reluctant resignation. We do not now give any opinion 
whether Sir Robert Peel .was or was not justifiable in what Mr. 
Huskisson considered harsh and Mnfriendly^conduct on that occa- 
sion ; but when his Apologist seelj^s^to defend his ‘ ap)stacy * of 
1845 by the alleged warmth and consisu'^cy of his support of Mr. 
Huskisson’s measures prior to 1829, he forces us to remember 
that, however kindly they may have regaiMcd each other in pri- 
vate life, where they were both unexcleptionably amiable, and 
however they may have concurred in the general measures of the 
Governments of which they were members, they were notoriously 
on all the great floatiiag quesdons of the day the representatives 
of antagonist sections of the Tory party — agreeing, probably, on 
hardly any other subject so cordially as on the principle of the 
sliding scale and the protection to British agriculture. 

We may dismiss more shortly the various passages of the 
pamphlet which labour to connect Sir Robert Peel with what it 
calls the liberal policy of Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning. We 
are at a loss to know what portion of Lord Liverpool’s or Mr. 
Canning’s policy can be a^imilated to Sir Robert Peel’s proceed- 
ings in 1845-6. The drift of the Apologist’s argument is, that if the 
.Conservatives had been more sharp-sighted and suspicious, they 
tnigbt have seen many and earfy indications .tliat Sir R. Peel was 
not to be relied on. It may be true that a nearer examination of 
the details of Lord Liverpool’s administration might establish 

part 
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part of the Apologist’s case. Sir Robert Peel may have begun to 
play a double game at that early period. We can hardly be- 
lieve it — but the Apologist may be better informed than we are. 
We can only say that th^ wo^ld knew nothing of Mr. Peel’s free- 
trade propensities, if indeed they existed. The Tories were satis- 
fied and the Whigs were dissatisfied at seeing in him an avowed 
su})porter of Lord feldon’s section oT Lord Liverpool’s cabinet ; 
and from him they, in their respective views, neither feared, npr 
hoped a conversion to liberalism. It is true that Sir Robert Peel 
gave us one great warning when — after Mr. Cannipg’s death — he 
suddenly fell in love with the hete noire of his whole preceding 
life, and embraced Catholic Emancipation. This did alarm many, 
and ought perhaps to have alarmed more of the Conservatives. 
They may, it is possible, be liable to some reproach for having 
ever trusted him again ; but we think that this kind of criticism 
falls oddly from the pen of the Apologist of Sir Robert Peel. 
He might just as well have twitted us with forgetting at how 
early a period of his patron’s career the Morning Chronicle had 
characterised him as Joseph Surface, 

II ut we must pass on to the later and more weighty authorities 
which the Apologist cites as countenancing Sir Robert Peel’s 
policy : — 

‘ One would have thought that the circinnstance of the Duke of Wel- 
lington appearing as supporter ^of the policy of 1846 should have 
afforded a conclusive guarant/?%- not perhaps of its necessity, but cer- 
tainly that there w^as nothvfg treacherous or dishonourable in the con- 
duct of those by whom fit was advocated, and to whom he gave the 
sanction of his support.’-^p. 11. 

And throughout the wlu^le pamphlet Sir Robert Peel’s measures 
are everywhere represented as the joint production of the Duke 
of W’clliiigton, and as stamped not merely with bis support, but 
with his cordial approbation. But every* one who knows any- 
thing of the real state of the affair must believe that this is 
an utter misrepresentation. The Duke of Wellington does not 
appear to have given anything like a spontaneous support or 
approbjition to Sir Robert Peel’s measures. But when Lord 
John Russell failed to form an administration, and when the 
Duke of Wellington was led to believe that there was no alter- 
native between anarchy and Sir Robert Peel, he was persuaded, 
by the magnanimous sense of duty w^ich has been the charac- 
teristic of his illustrious life, to submit to what be thought ne- 
cessity, and to an evil which he hoped to be able to mitigate, 
rather than abandoi\his Queen and his country to a scramble of 
Leaguers, Chartists, and Repealers ; we have even heard that 
one of the main arguments by which Sir Robert Pe4l induced the 

Duke 
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Duke to reassuinc office was that, if he did not^ all was lost — 
that Cobden would be minister, and the League and the Chartists 
the masters of the empire. If this or anything like it be true, 
what must the Duke of Wellington have felt at finding, a few 
months later, that Mr. Cobden, wHo had been held up to him 
and his colleagues as a bugbear, was in truth the idol that Sir 
Robert Peel worshipped in secret ? But howefer that may be, it is 
certainly understood in well-informed circles that the Duke has 
not concealed his disapprobation of every part of Sir Robert Peol’s 
conduct throughout the whole affair — and that, first and last, 
whatever formal support he gave to it was — in a choice of evils — 
to take that which he thought the least. In the posture in which 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell hjld between them con- 
trived to place the country, we can well believe that the Duke 
thought that some protection was better than no protection, and 
a respite of three years better than the sudden revolution to 
which, if he had held out, the country, and especially the agri- 
cultural interest, was exposed. He may also, which we confi- 
dently believe to have been the fact, have hoped that by his 
mediation the great Conservative party ^ on which alone he thought 
a solid and independent. Government capable of carrying on 
proprio Marte the business of the country could be formed, might 
still be kept together ; bitf when Sir Robert Peel, by his eulogy 
on Mr. Cobden, and his Elhing Letter, completed the destruction 
of those hopes, the Duke must, we q^innot doubt, have felt that he 
had been at least as much and as ^ grhc-sly deceived ’ as the rest 
of the world. We have never conceal^! our regret that the 
chivalrous loyalty of the Duke induced him to undergo this mor- 
tification. We have always thought, anth have already said, that 
his Grace might have allowed Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell to cook together the mess they had made — that no per- 
manent inconvenience to the Queen and no danger to the country 
could have occurred while his Grace, Lord Stanley, Lord Lyiid- 
hurst, and the majority of the Cabinet who would have followed 
their example, at the head of the Conservative party, should have 
stood by to watch the proceedings of whatever kind of ministry the 
Free-traders might have patched up. This, to our humble think- 
ing at the time, and to our own subsequent conviction, would 
haye been a safer and more satisfactory course ; but though his 
sense of duty seems thus to^have forced him into a reluctant ac- 
quiescence in Sir Robert Peel’s unfortunate measures, it is evi- 
dent and notorious that they had not what the Apologist is pleased 
f0i%rag of — the Duke’s voluntary support an^ warm approbation. 

" In the same style it is attempted to mix Lord Stanley with Sir 
Hubert Peelll ‘ treachery firjst, in general terms 

‘ Lord 
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‘ Lord Stanley having been a party to the measure of 1842, and 
the author of tli^ Canada Corn Bill of 1843, and having, moreover, in 
consequence of the peculiar position of matters in 1845, been ready to 
accede to some alter atio7i on the law of 1 842, a7ul having also refused 
[as it was stated in the preceding paragraph, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton had done] to take the responsibility of forming a Protection 
Government in 1845, is nevertheless lauded for his honesty and con- 
sistency, and as havAig done no violenct to the opinions expressed by 
him in 1841. And this being the case, it is certainly very difficult to 
understand how, in common fairness. Sir Robert Peel, and thostf who 
agreed with him, should be charged with tredchery to the agricultural 
interest, and with abandoning their principles, meraly because they 
thought that tlie circinnstanccs of the country required a greater altera- 
tion in the law of 1 842 than Lord Stanley considered necessary.* — pp. 
49, 50. 

Before we proceed to examine these statements vve must notice 
a preliminary observation on Lord Stanley : — 

‘ The representatives of the ultra Tory party, headed by Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, are understood to have wished to make Lord Stanley their 
leader in 1841, instead of Sir Robert Peel.’ — p. 47. 

We never heard of this — and the statement seems thrown in 
to diminish the obligation of Sir Robert Peel to the Tory party, 
and to suggest that they were even at that period aware of his Free 
Trade propensities. But it is all, as far as wo know, entirely un- 
founded. True it is that from the datb of the ‘ apostJicy ’ of 1829, 
and during several jlUbscquent years, there had existed a strong 
feeling in many quartern, dislike and distrust of Sir Robert 
Peel; but the energy :nk\ apparent sincerity of his opposition to 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry, and particularly to the VVhig Free 
Trade budget, had — as, we did and still do believe — allayed, if 
not obliterated, those suspicions ; which did not, that we ever 
heard of, revive till 1842, when it certainly appears that Sir 
Richard Vyvjan formed a justcr appreciation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s character than wc did.* But Lord Stanley, it seems, would 
have been as bad a choice — having, according to the Apologist, 
equally ‘ betrayed ’ the Conservative cause, with even less excuse. 
It perhaps would be enough to present this statement to the 
mere laughter of the reader. But as Lord Stanley — from being a 
secondary member of Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet, and at that time 
invested with only a secondary responsibility — is now, not more 
by his great talents than by his trie^ integrity and trustivorthi- 

* In revipwinjj Sir H. Vyvyan’s * Letter to the Klectors of Hebtoiie,* at the time we 
Cd'tainly did him some injustice as respected the view he had taken of Sir U. Peel s 
j)r<»bal)lo course in futures; but we then treifted Sir llichard V’yvyan as almost singular 
ill bis opinion of Sir Uo^ieit Peel — so far were wc fioiu dreaming of his being the 
viituul bead of a great section of his party. 
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ness, placed at the head of the Conservative party, it becomes, 
for our own sakes, worth while to brush away these cobweb im- 
putations. They consist (besides many small inuendoes here and 
there) of three principal allegations: — 

I. Lord Stanley supported the Corn Bill of 1842, although — 
* he had made no such explicit reservation of his right to modify the 
Corn Law of 1828, as it . will immediately be seen Sir Robert Peel 
did ill 1841. He must therefore have sadly disappointed the expecta- 
tions of his admirers, when in tljese circumstances he cordially con- 
curred ill the Corn Act of 1842, which the Dukes of Richmond and 
Buckingham held to be a breach of faith with the agricultural party.’ 
—p. 48. 

Our answer on this point is included in our general defence of 
the Corn Bill of 1842 — which we have always approved and de- 
fended as the wisest measure and the most effective protection 
of any Corn Law that ever existed; — and that^it was so we can 
prove in one line : the average rate of duty collected during the 
whole operation of the old scale was 55. 7d. the quarter; that 
averaged under the whole existence of the Act of 1842 was no less 
than II 5 . 4d. Whether Sir Robert Peel foresaw and intended 
that effect, his subsequent conduct and the arguments of his 
Apologist render doubtful ; but we disclaim for Lord Stanley, as 
for ourselves, all share in the duplicity, if there was any. But 
we beg our readers to notice the logic and candour of the Apolo- 
gist, who aUfOipts to implicate Lord Stanley in the proceedings 
of his leader, but refuses him the benefit of his leader’s re-- 
servations. It is indeed a summary "oK^Sir Robert Peel’s whole 
political conduct to implicate his party a^ deeply as he pleases, 
but to reserve a loophole for himself. Lord Stanley, however, 
has no need of Sir Robert’s loophole — 'he supported the excel- 
lent law of 1842 without reserve, and adhered to it without 
equivocation. 

II. ‘ liOrd Stanley’s conduct in 1843, when by his Canada Corn Bill 
he made a much more serious breach in the Corn Law of 1 842 than the 
latter did upon the law of 1828, must have been still more distasteful to 
the agricultural party.* — Ibid, 

This is another form of the great Peel principle of unilateral 
partnership heads, I win; tails, you lose. His Cabinet are not 
to be included in any advantage derivable from his reservations ; 
and by the same convenient mode of arguing, he is to have no share 
in their respective responsibilities — and so Sir Robert PeeVs 
Canada Corn Bill, when some blame is to be imputed to it, is 
dexterously called Lord Stanley's. We are quite ready, how- 
ever,; to take it as Lord Stanley ’k — as if he were the originator, as 
ha^itainly was the organ, of the proceeding. But what was it ? 

' The 
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The Canada Corn Bill was a* protective measure. The case was 
this: — American wheat was imported into Canada free ; but the 
grinding it into flour made it by the existing law a colonial manu.- 
facture — and, indeed, if there had been no such law, how could 
American and Canadian flour have been distinguished? The 
consequence was that wlienever higher prices and lower rates of 
duty tempted the operation^ American wheat found its way into 
the English market ^it a nominal dut}f. Lord Stanley’s bill could 
not cure the natural and coloryal circumstances which led to 
this result, but it endeavoured to correct them — by allowing 
Canada flour to come in at the lowest rate of the old scale, on 
con(iition that the Legislature of Canada should on its part im- 
pose a duty of three shillings on the American wheat, which 
before was free. Thol^e three shillings were therefore a new, and 
additional, and permanent protection against foreign corn. It 
was, we ourselv^ thought, an insuflicient one ; and, as a mere 
Corn Law question, we always considered the whole of the Colo- 
nial, and especially the Canadian scale, inadequate ; but the ques- 
tion was mixed up with wider considerations of Colonial policy, 
which took it out of the category of a merely protectional system ; 
and Lord Stanley’s bill, which gave the three shillings protectioii 
against America, was therefore so much obtained in favour of the 
British agricultural interest. 

III. ‘ But not content with this, Lord Stanley weht a. step further in 
1S45. Although opposed to the prosj)(*ctive total rep^i^l of the Corn 
J^aw of 1842, he was not avers^ in 1845 to a modijication of that law^ 
and to a further diminution of agricultural protection. To what 
extent of alteration Lori Stanley was prepared to agree in 1845 has 
never been precisely explained ; but that he was ready to concur in some 
alteration, and refused to jlorm an Administration to keep up the law 
of 1842, never was denied.’ — Ibid, ^ 

This appears to us to bo a complete misrepresentation. When 
the writer states that Lord Stanley was ijpt averse in 1845 to a 
further diminution of agricultural protection, he proceeds, we 
suppose, on the declaration of the Duke of Wellington in the 
ministerial explanations 2Gth January, 1846, that ‘everybody ad- 
mitted that some alteration was necessary ; but it also appears 
that this opinion, if at all admitted by Lord Stanley, -applied only 
to the circumstances in which the Cabinet found itself in December, 
1845, when Sir Robert Peel’s proceedings had rendered resist- 
ance impossible, and not, as misrepreiented by the Apologist, to 
the res Integra of the subject. No man, indeed, had ever pre- 
tended that the exact rates of protection established either in 
1828 or 1842 were to be invariable and eternal — and we do 
not believe that Lord Stanley or any other real friend to pro- 
tection 
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tectlon could ever have advanced such an absurdity ; but that 
he or the Duke of Wellino^on or Lord Lyndhurst, or any other 
member of the Cabinet worth mentioning:, except Sir Robert 
Peel himself, thought, prior to the surprise of 1845, of any 
alteration of the existing Principle f)r even of the details (which 
were working admirably), we wholly discredit. The attempt 
to charge a change of opinion on Lord ^tanley (in which the 
Apologist also includes the Duke of Wellington) because he re- 
fused to undertake the formatian of a Ministry *to keep up the 
law of 1842 ’ is ridiculous, as against either Lord Stanley or the 
Duke, though it is an aggravation of the charges against Sir 
Robert Peel, who had so undermined the whole' ground Miich 
he had undertaken to defend, that nelthey the Duke nor Lord 
Stanley could discover a safe locus standi. In the state into which 
Sir Robert Peel’s designs — communicated by some means to the 
Whigs, though concealed from his own party — had ^ betrayed * 
that party, it would have been , as unwise in Lord Stanley to 
attempt to form an administration on one principle, as Lord 
John Russell, with all his preparation and advantage, found it 
impracticable on the other. Sir Robert Peel had so played or 
rather packed the cards, that for the moment he became master 
of the game. Lord Starlley was not mad enough to attempt the 
impossibility of yaking an administration at that crisis, but he 
has sufficiently repelled the imputation of any change of opinion 
by his imm^^iate resignation, and by his ^subsequent opposition 
to Sir Robert Peel’s propositions^ ^ 

We now arrive at the defence of Sir Hebert Peel’s own change 
of policy, and find it, we arc sorry to j,ay, exceedingly disin- 
genuous. ^ 

The Apologist tells us that Sir Robert Peel was not pledged to 
a system of protection ; that, on the contrary, he had publicly re- 
served to himself an unlimited personal discretif)n on all such 
points; and, in proof, quotes* his speech of the 27th of August, 
1841 

‘ If I could bring myself to think — if\ could believe that an altera- 
tion of the Corn Laws would preclude the risk of such distress, if I 
thought it would be an effectual remedy, in all cases, against such in- 
stances of lamentable suffering as those which have been described, I 
would say at once to the agricultural interest, “ It is for your advantage 
rather to submit to any reduction of price than, if an alteration of the 
eprn Laws would really be the cure for their sufferings, to compel tlieir 
continuance.” I should say that it would be for the interest, not of the 
community in general, but especially of the agriculturists themselves. If 
any sacrifice of theiri^ could prevent their being the real cause of the 
distress — could prevent the continuance of it — could offer a guarantee 

against 
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against the recurrence of it, I would earnestly advise a relaxation, an 
alteration, nay, ^‘^ecessary, a Repeal of the Corn Laws.’ — p. 53. 

In enumerating the various shapes that ^ a may take, the 
great anatomist of human nature concludes that ' tliere is much 
virtue in an if and so, aftcr«this quotation, the Apologist trium- 
j)hantly exclaims : — 

‘ Sir Robert Peel hayng thus reserved W) himself unlimited discretion 
to deal with the Corn Laws, and with the application of the principles 
of Free Trade in whatever vmy the. eircumstanccs of the country might 
require, it does seem to be the heiglit of absurdity, to say nothing of the 
injustice of the proceeding, to endeavour to hold hinj and his sup- 
porters, who wer^ all along known to entertain liberal views on com- 
mercial policy, up to public odium, as for ever unfit to take any part in 
tlie management of affairs* simply because they were of opinion in 1845 
that the very alarming circumstances of the country rendered it impera- 
tive to introduce an extensive alteration of the laws regulating the im- 
])ortation of foreign produce and manufactures. That Sir Robert Peel 
and his leading colleagues in the Ministry laere free to do this^ and that 
in perfect consistency with their former 2 ^^(>fessions, must have now 
been proved to the satisfaction of every candid and unprejudiced man; 
and that there arc, therefore, no grounds whatsoever for charging them 
either with hypocrisy or desertion.^ — p. 54. 

Had there been grounds for charging them with 

hypocrisy and desertionf we hardly think we shoi|ld h^ve had this 
long and laboured apology. Bul^our re’aders, oh considering the 
two foregoing extracts? will see that the text or *^ir Robert 
T\Hd’s speech at the meeting 'of the new Parliament in August, 
1841, does in fact afford ‘no ground whatsoever* for the com- 
ment of the Apologist,ltwho arbitrarily gives to the speedh a 
meaning that it had not, ^nd then assumes that gratuitous con- 
struction as an absolute fact — which, however, we can easily 
show to be absolutely untrue. In the first* place, it will have 
been observed that there is in the extract from the speech not 
one of the topics advanced in the comment — no allusion to Free 
Trade at all — no claim of an unlimited discretion — no mention of 
liberal views of commercial policy; but only a supposition, an 
hypothesis, which any Protectionist — the Duke of Richmond or 
Lord Stanley, for instance — might have equally stated, of what 
should be done if so and so were to happen. But then there 
followed, in the oriyinal speech, a decided negative to that 
hypothesis, which the Apologist — with fv dexterity which we shall 
only call surprising — wholly suppresses ! ! Sir Robert Peel barl 
in fact proceeded to add to his catalbguc of IFS the fullest dis- 
claimer of them all : — • 

‘ Bunt is because J cannot convince my mind that the Corn Laios 
are at the bottom of this distress y or that the repeal of them or altera* 
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lion 4if their •principle would he a cure for it, that 1 am induced to 
continue my mahjitenance of them.*^ — Hansard, p. *422. 

This, and the suppression before noticed of Mr. Huskisson’s 
pledges to agricultural protection, seem to us two of the most 
inexcusable instances we have ever Inet with among gentlemen — 
even when they have condescended lo become political gladiators — 
of garbling and mutilating iin important amV essential quotation, 
so as to make it appear the very opposite to what it really is. And 
from this misrepresentation the Apologist forces his monstrous con- 
clusion (which evcn.4hc garbled passage would not justify) that 
Sir Robert Pdel’s liberal views had been ‘ all alomf acknowledged 
and accepted by his party ; and that he was ^free, Lind with jyerfcct 
consistency,' to do that which the great majority of that party stig- 
matizes as ^ hypocrisy and desertion^ 

In the same class of misrepresentation are sQveral references to 
the opinions of the Quarterly Review, which we shall notice no 
further than as they afl'ect the general argument. The un- 
compromising opposition which we have given to Sir Robert 
Peel’s 'apostacy’ ever since it? announcement in November, 
1845, is complacently attenuated, while the occasional tributes 
that we have been alway^s ready to pay to the purity of his per- 
sonal character and the superiority of his jiarliamentary talents 
are artfully misquoted to^a directly contrary purpose and effect 
from those njrhich the original p^issages were intended to produce. 
One instance shall suffice. The Apologist; relies on the testimony 
of the ^ Quarterly Review ’* to tne sagacity and talents of Sir 
Robert Peel — the judgment and experience which enabled him 
to understand better than any other ^ English statesman the 
magnitude of the evil attending the potato cultivation but he 
suppresses that th^se admissions were only preludes to and 
aggravations of the charges that we brought and proved against 
.him, of misapplyingihis sagacity and talents to the " betrayal ’ of 
his principles and the destruction of bis party, and of having 
made the Irish famine a pretence for measures which he had 
predetermined before tlce scarcity teas thought of—nxid which, when 
the famine came, were found to have no more relation to it than 
^ Tenterdcn steeple and Goodwin sands.’ We are ourselves en- 
^tirely indifferent to this misrepresentation. In truth, it gives us 
, pleasure to find the justice which we have always endeavoured to 
,.4o Sir Robert Peel^’s personal character sind former public services 
remembered and repeated— ;Our eulogies were at least sincere ; and 
s 4eep must have been our Conviction of the irreparable mischief of 
.. his conduct, to have wrung fibm our reluctant pen a disrespectful 
0r even unfavourable expression. Indeed) it is the point of our 
own case, and our main answer to the Apologist, that up to JNo- 
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vember^ 1845, Sir Robert Peel had no more cordial, nor, according 
to our means, more active supporters than we wer6 : and if we have 
since looked back with suspicion on certain remoter chapters of 
his history, it is only because we are driven to seek for some ex- 
planation of his recent portentous proceedings in the circum- 
stances of his earlier life — as when a man commits suicide people 
are forced to inquire whether he had %hown any former symptoms 
of insanity; and this, so far from, being an unfair retrospection, 
is the only mode of defence to which his Apologist now resorts. 
But we gladly leave this topic to return ^to morp general con- 
siderations. 

If the passage from Sir Robert Peel’s speech of the 27th of 
August, 1841, had really anything of the ambiguity which the gar- 
bling of his Advocate has endeavoured to give it, it would have been 
sufficiently cxplaificd by the whole tenor of his speeches and the 
whole course of his conduct preceding the dissolution. What, 
stronger arguments can we bring against all the free-trade pro- 
jects of Sir Robert Peel than his own most reiitorkable speech on 
the 8rd of April, 1840? Mr. Villiers had moved the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws ; the Whigs proposed a reduced fixed duty : 
Sir Robert answered both, in an argument that embraces the 
whole system : — 

‘ Tlie principle of a total repeal I perfectrly understand. If the prin- 
ciple be good for the regulation of the trade in corn, it is good for the 
trade in many other articles. .If good as ullecting corn, it is clearly 
good as affecting labour. Upon this prtncijtle there ought to he no 
Navigation Laws, Every merchant ought to be allowed to procure 
labour at the cheapest possible rate ; and there ought to be no preference 
for the British seaman. R this principle is to be applied generally, 
the whole colonial system must be altered — every protecting duty on 
manufactures must he aholished. If we may not take an insur- 
ance AGAINST the CATRICE OH HOSTILITY OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
AND AGAINST THE VICISSITUDES OF »EASONS,*BY ENCOURAGING THE 

i[oME PRODuc^E, neither must we seek to se( ure the pre-eminence 

OP THE MARINE OF TUTS (;OUNTHY BY GIVI^TG AN ADVANTAGE TO 

The labour op British seamen — neither must we give a preference 
to thejproductions dtf our own Colonies, nor afford protection to 
OUR OWN manufactures.’ — Hansard^ April 3, 1840, p. 2801. 

Does it not seem as if every topic and every word of this 
extract was by a spirit of prophecy selected and pointed against 
the specific course which Sir Robert Veel it now taking ?->— and 
these were no hasty, inconsiderate opinions. He next year referred 
specially to this speech, and avowed, confirmed, and reasserted all 
its statements. As he did, indeetf, in all his subsequent speeches 
and proceedings — in the discussion of the Whig budget — ^in the 
debates on the motion for removing the ministry — in all the elec- 

u 2 
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tion appeals^ professions, and pledges of himself, Jbis friends, and 
followers. Lord John Russell had inscribed on his banner — 
^ Free trade and cheap bread f the motto of Sir Robert Peel and 
his party was — ' Protection to agriculture.^ The Corn Laws 
were notoriously, avowedly, and ih every constituency of the 
empire the great stake of the contest. We are almost ashamed 
to waste a line in enforcing* so clear a truth, but as the author 
seems to have totally forgotten jt, we are driven to repeat those 
broad and indisputable facts which no ambiguity can conceal and 
no sophistry pervert. 

But it appears that eren then Sir Robert Peel himself was 
conscious that he was suspected of somewhat of that ambiguity 
and sophistry of which his Apologist (strangely enough for an 
apologist) now endeavours to convict him ; and Sir Robert (in 
one of his last speeches during the Mel bourn? Ministry) came 
^forward to clear himself from the imputation by the following 
characteristic and important declarations : — 

* I am charged ’-^hc said — ‘ with having 'withheld or concealed my 
opinion on every point; that I have reserved to myself such a latitude of 
action, on all subjects, political, commercial, and financial, that there is 
not one upon which I am n^t perfectly at 'liberty to act according to tliat 
course which I may conceive* to be conducive to the advancement of my 
party interests.’ — 4th dune, J 841 {Hans. 1234). 

This insinuation — which his advocate nojjW adopts as his defence 
— he indignantly repelled ; and notjiontent with appealing to his 
general character and conduct against such an aspersion (now 
become his apology), he produced — as an example and instance of 
his straightforward and unambiguous aaherence to great prin- 
ciples — the Corn Laws ! — • 

* Take ’ — he says — ^the Corn Laws: I should like to know who has 
stood more forward than I have done in defence of the ksisting Corn 
Law ? I should like to knoio whether any man, looking these debates, 
can really have a doubt that my desire zj /o maintain a just and ade~ 
quote PROTECTION to the agricultural interest ? Have I not contended 
for this ; while I 'admitted, and always will admit, that there may be 
some details of the present law that require alteration ?’ — Ib, 1234. 

In the conclusion of that debate he bitterly upbraided the 
inoribund Ministers 

^ * for setting party (gainst party upon such a question as that of the 
Corn Laws ; by stirring up society to its foundation ; and by arraying 
. in^ hitter discord against each other, classes of the community whose 
harmony is so essential to their qwn welfare as well as to the happiness 
safety of the State. You are about to dissolve Parliament on a 
^ ciy, of, cheap bread— you. promise the substitution of a fixed duty for 
a fluctuating one. My opinion is that a fixed duty will giv6 no eiSec- 

tual 
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Inal protection to the agriculture of Ireland, or many parts of this 
country — nor can you paralyze the agriculture of this country by a 
fix^d duty of Ss. a quarter, without seriously affecting other interests 
connected with agriculture' — Ih, 1239. 

Again, we ask, is there dne word of this just and vigorous cen- 
sure which may not, on the eve of another general election, be ad- 
dressed with still greater j ustice to Sir Robert Peel himi^elf — who 
has not only inflamed the animosities between different classes of 
society, but has broken up partiesy friendships, and familiee, into 
most unnatural but, through his proceedings, fncmVaftZe dissensions? 
Thus, even down to the smallest details, there is no absurdity that 
he ever ridiculed — no blame that he ever imputed — no mischief that 
he ever denounced— »which it has not been his singular misfortune 
to have in the sequel adopted, incurred, and practised ; his whole 
life has been a kind of metempsychosis into the shapes which in 
the previous states of his existence he had ihost abhorred — 
oscillating 

‘ between that and this; 

And he himself one vast; antithesis !* 

But the Apologist, though he sets out, as we have seen, with pro- 
fessing that he would not discuss the merits of Sir Robert Peel’s 
measures — which was very prudent — concludes by assuming (which 
is more convenient than attempting to prove) that they were ur- 
gently necessary, sy^d have been eminently successful, and he 
blames us for having rashly and erroneously promulgated a dif- 
ferent opinion : — 

‘ If the Quarterly Reviewer, instead of giving the colour of his influ- 
ential support to an opposition rested upon allegations which have 
turned out to be rash and erroneous^ had suspended his judgment till 
the extent of the calamity was disclosed, ,and had made the same 
allowance for the sagacity of the IVIinistcr which he has all along done 
for the purity of the man, then perhaps might others of less capacity 
than the Reviewer have abstained from the tactics which overthrew 
the late administration, and might have hesitated to bring about that 
disorganization of the Conservative party which the Reviewer now 
laments, and which, by rashly censuring and judging, the more violent 
section of the Protectionists have had their own share in producing.^ — 
p. 55. 

Now to all this we unhesitatingly give, and, .'is far as our limits 
will allow, shall prove, a direct negative. We first observe, 
that in the articles referred to, we expressly stated, as wo now 
repeat, that Sir Robert PeePs measures cannot be fairly tested 
fill the expiration of his three years' Act; and then, for two or 
three years more,* only conjccturally. It is ^ rash,’ we find, to 
interfere to prevent the administering what one thinks poison ; we 

should 
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should wait to see how it will operate. Nor can we help smiling 
at the complaint that a Quarterly reviewer does not postpone for 
five or six years the discussion of the most urgent topic of the day. 
We trust that we are contributing something to the historical ap- 
preciation of Sir Robert Peel’s politicEll character ; but we confess 
that our first object is to add our mite towards saving the country 
from his immediate infiuencec But our opinions are, it seems, not 
only rasii; but erroneous — so the Apologist in the foregoing passage 
is pleased to assert, though in several others, as suits the phases 
of his versatile argument, he confesses that the period for forming 
a judgment on that point is not yet arrived: for instance — 

‘ Sir Robert Peel may have formed a wrong opinion-^his measures 
may turn out to be productive of no good — or, it may be, of much evil. 
That, however, remains to he yroved,^ — p. 56. 

On what principle, then, can it be that this writer, through the 
greater part of his argument, assumes in llie most dogmatical style 
not merely the future, but the jnrsent success of the Peel policy ? 
We, on the other hand, are fully convinced that the measures 
themselves were an imposture at first, and have proved a com- 
\Aete failure, as far as their operation can as yet be traced. 

We have on former occasions shown that the prospect in the au- 
tumn of 1845 of a scarcity of potatoes in Ireland was only the pre- 
text of Sir Robert Peel's proposition — a lucky opportunity, wliich 
he eagerly seized, for executing a determination w hich he had cer- 
tainly (though we know not exactly how long) come to — namely, 
that of relieving himself from the trouble and disgrace of the Anti- 
Corn- Law League, by the sacrifice of the agricultural interest. 
We need not here recapitulate our reasohs for this conviction, 
for we have a new and most authoritative* witness to this point in 
the Apologist himself, whose whole pamphlet is devoted to proving 
that this repeal of the Corn Laws was clear and fixed in Sir Robert 
Peel’s mind as early at least as 1841 — that he announced it in 
that year, both before and aftbr he came into office, in terms 
which the Apologist thinks we must have been mere dolts not to 
have understood — that the Corn Law of 1842 was only a prelude 
and preparative for the repeal — that the Canada Bill of 1 843 was 
an obvious and important step in the same direction ; and that, in 
short. Sir Robert, with a prospective view to this ultimate result, 
had reserved to himself an ‘ unlimited and unfettered ’ right to 
repeal the Corn Laws whenever he should think proper. But 
the diflSculty was to find a practical excuse and opportunity for 
executing this secret design. The Corn Law scale worked so 
admirably that prices were low'and duties uniform ; and if Sir 
Robert had waited for a high price of corn, fie would have had 
no locus standi at all, for the duty would have vanished altogether. 

The 
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The Irish scarcity was therelbre in this sense a godsend to him ^ 
without raising'the price of corn, it raised, or rather afforded an 
opportunity of raising, an alarm of famine ; and therefore there 
was a rate of duty to be removed, which, had there been any real 
scarcity, would have removT^d itself. Nay, prices were falling 
when this project was broached, and they continued to fall, in 
spite of all attempts;^ to create alarm. ^ The average price ol^ wheat 
was 
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the price in November, 1815, as well as the average price lor the 
eighteen previous years during which the sliding scale had been 
in operation, having been about 58 v. lOrf., and the price in 
August, 1846, being onl}^ 46,v. Was “there ever a more clear 
and practical contradiction of a pretence or a prophecy ? A 
statesman now so eulogized as jj miradle of long sight and saga- 
city is seized in No^^mber, 1845, — when corn was at 58^., the 
average of a quarter of a century, — with so violent a dread of 
famine, that he breaks away from all the professions, all the 
pledges, all the friendships of his life, to meet this fearful 
calamity ; but lo ! he w^s so utterly mistaken, that prices fell, and 
fell, and fell, until at last in August, 1 846, which terminated that 
agricultural year and o])ened the account of ^ new harvest, the price 
was only 46.y., being less than it had been in any year (save one, 
1822) since the beginning of ihh century (jPar. Pap. 61), and 
considerably under the average of 100 years {Rainier s Synopsis). 

Mistaken as he was in the concoction of his measure, still more 
so has he been as to the consequences of it. Wc repeat that, 
owing to many circumstances which wc stated in our number ot 
September, 1846, the efl'ect of Sir Robert Peel’s measures upon 
British agriculture cannot be judged of for at least three years, 
perhaps not for some seasons after the temjx)rary Act shall have 
expired. But there were some immediate results promised by 
Sir Robert Peel, which have been in some degree brought to the 
test, and to whatever degree tried they have signally failed. His 
ine^ure affected to be directed against an urgent case of scarcity, 
which imperiously demanded that instant relief. Did it aflbrd 

any — 
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any — the smallest ?— had it any more operation towards relievlnp^ 
the potato scarcity than in accelerating the motion of Uranus? 
No — not in the slightest beneficial degree, though it had some 
deleterious effect in disturbing the Irish corn-market and distress- 
ing the poorer Irish farmers. Putting* aside, for the moment, 

Indian corn, an article hardly perceptible in any of the old corn 
scales^-and which might be/ as it was in 18^15, imported on an 
emergency, without any radical alteration of the Corn Laws, we find 
there* were imported into Ireland, in the course of 1846 — that 
year of expected famine, and of really a most calamitous potato 
failure — about *193,000 quarters of wheat and wheat-flour, while, 
per contra, 407,000 quarters of wheat and flour were exported 
from Ireland in the same period. More than double as much 
bread- corn exported from the starving country as was, after all the 
excitements and provocation of the Government* brought into it ! 
Sir Robert Peel's bill, therefore, was not necessary for Ireland. 
But we shall be told that about 330,000 quarters of Indian corn 
were brought into Ireland in the same year. That, we repeat, 
might equally have been done, and was done, without repealing the 
Corn Laws. But we have a still better answer to any claim of 
merit for the Corn Bill of 1846 on that score; for while 330,000 
quarters of Indian corn and meal, the produce of foreign agri- 
culture, were imported into Ireland, 1,300,000 quarters of oats 
and oatmeal — the produce of Iceland, and, in every scarcity of 
potatoes, the natural and usual food of the people — were 
exported: as were also 100,000 quarters of barley and barley - 
meal. This again was a truly Hibernian legislation — the ports 
were opened professedly to import food for a famishing people, 
and the result was, that between January and December, 1846, 
about 500,000 quarters of grain were imported, and two millions 
of quarters exported. 

Great stress is laid by the Apologist on Sir Robert Peel’s pro- 
position to his Cabinet made od the first symptoms of the Jrisii 
scarcity, and in consequence * of the reports received from the 
Lord-JAeutenant of Ireland,' of opening the ports by Order in 
Council, and which they rejected. No wonder, I’hc suspension 
of the Corn Law of 1842, and the opening the ports at the time 
and for the purpose stated, of feeding Ireland, was, as we have 
just shown — and as we showed more at large in our last Sep- 
tember number — a transpancnt pretence. But as the Apologist 
has again-^-most indi.scrcetly, we think — revived the recollection 
of Sir Robert Peel’s attempt to ‘ betray ’ his Cabinet into a false 
course, we must reproduce, but*very shortly, a few leading facts 
that will at once show the inconsistency of Sir Robert Peel’s 
coaduct/ and the absurdity of bis advice. 


In 
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In 1842, when Sir Robert Peel passed his first Corn Law, 
wheat was in Englmid at 60s. 2d. the quarter, and Ireland exported 
in that year the following quantity of breadstufFs: — 

Wheat. Barley. Oati. Flour and Meal, 

qrs. qrs.* • qrs. cwt. 

112,195 50,287 1,274,326 . 1,865,483 

^ ^ {Part, Papevj No. 16.) 

In 1845, when Sir Robert Peel took fright at the stat^^^if Ire- 
land and the jiricc of roni, wheat was in England 58s. lOd, the 
quarter, and Ireland was exporting the following enormpus quan- 
tities ; — , 

W beat. Barley. Oats. Flour and Meal, 

qrs. qrs. qrs. cwt. 

372,719 93, *095 1,679,958 2,481,564 

{Ibid.) 

So that in the yc*ar in which he proposed to abrogate his Law, 
wheat was considerably cheaper in England, and Irish exporta- 
tion was doubly greater than in the year in which he had passed 
it. No wonder that the Cabinet was not the dupe of such a 
])rctext as this. Open the ports, indeed ! when the torrent of 
food was flowing outwards and the price falling. But perhaps — 
though Ireland was thus exporting, and though wheat was cheaper 
tlian it had been in 1842 — there was something to justify an alarm 
of scarcity in England ? Quite the reverse. We subjoin a com- 
parative view of averitge prices in the years of Sir Robert Peel’s 
confidence and of his fright : — 

Bread per 4 Itis. Flour per sack. Meat per lb. 


s, d, • d. 

1842 Hi 45 6 

1845, ..... 5 • 37 6 Pap.) 


All cheaper; bread 23 per cent. — flour above 17 percent. — meat 
jibout 10 per cent. It seems incomprehensible that, in this state 
of things, any rational man should have- thought of opening the 
‘poriSy which, had there been any real scarcity, would have opened 
ilicinselvcs ; but the Apologist raises by accident a little corner 
of the Cabinet curtain, and allows us to see the real state of the 
affair 

* It is no doubt true that the opening of the ports would have involved 
a re-coneidcTution of the Corn Laws bkfobe the poets could be 
SHUT AGAIN.’— p, 60. 

There was the real question : not opening the ports to let corn 
into Ireland while a torrent was running out, but under this pre- 
tence to pledge the Cabinet to ^lie — that is, the 

repeal of its own Corn Laws. No wonder, we say again, that 
thip proposal was, ns Sir Robert Peel told the House of Com- 
mons, 
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inon$, rejected by the Cabinet, which, -though not consenting to 
be thus committed to repeal the Corn Laws, would, we venture to 
say> have been ready — as the Apologist admits (p. 58) the 
strongest Protectionists were — to open the ports or to take any 
honest and bona fide measure that could ihave been proposed for 
relieving the distress which the failure of the potato crop was 
certam to produce. , ^ 

WilV*any man, even his Apologist, venture in face of these 
figures to deny that, as regarded the Irish scarcity which it pro- 
fessed to meet, Sir Robert Peel's bill was an idle and (if the 
matter were not in other respects so awful) a most ridiculous 
juggle ? But it was still more than even it appears on this state- 
ment, The bill framed to meet a scarcity was, as we (and, we 
believe, we first) showed, so clumsily bungled, that, instead of 
diminishing, it quadrupled the duty on scarcity jprices. This was 
so flagrant a blunder that there have been suspicions that Sir 
Robert Peel had made it intentionally to bring his own bill, 
which purported to last for three years, to an untimely end — for 
how, it is asked, could he suppose that the country would bear 
for an hour a quadruplication of the duty of the abrogated scale ? 
Whether this enormous solecism were designed, or only an over- 
sight, it would not, in either case, do much honour to Sir Robert 
Peel’s legislation.* But what Jollowed? Sir Robert Peel professed 
to legislate for an ajqiroadiing scarcity — the scarcity happened to 
come, and with it of course the triumph ol* his sagacity and legis- 
lative wisdom ? Alas ! no. The very first result of the scarcity 
was the necessity of an immediate suspension of the remedial 
measure of Sir Robert Peel — who thus suffered, and suffered in 
silence, the greatest affront that, we beyeve, any statesman ever 
received — the repeal of his measure as soon as ever the occasion 
arrived for testing its' merits. 

So much of whatever hold Sir Robert Peel has of public 
opinion is based on hfs supposed sagacity in anticipating practical 
results, that although the state of the markets this year, or next 
year, or some years to come, can be no criterion as to the ^ycT- 
nuinent effect of his system, yet as a further test of his own forc- 

* There seems to us to be another strange blunder in tliis bill. We all know that 
otie of the pretences on which it was passecl wm the introduction of maize ot Indian 
com, and we remember the elaborate jianegyrics lavished on that grain. By over- 
sight or design, maize, enumerated in all former acts, is omitted in this, Tliis omis- 
sion was, perhaps, meant to leavH maize duty free, and would have done so, if the 
forma* act had been repealed ; but the old act, being only amended, holds good where 
notrsiJecially altered, and of course the old duly on maize is still, we suppose, ley ally in 
force. Lord John llusseirs act suspending all duties, of course covers tliis defect, 
which however is worth noticing, as an ^additional specimen of the accuracy of Peel 
l^slation, which, as we read the statutes, would in strict law liave l)urlhened witJi a 
com|Jaratively high duty the very grain it professed to encourage. 
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sight, and of thp act, we must recommend the 

following facts '■ac most serious consideration of the country. 

Wo ooiiipare the prices of wheat for the last six weeks (pub- 
lished while we are writing, and therefore not picked out for 
effect) with the corresponding*six weeks of two former years : — 
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So that this act, passed for the express purpose of meeting a 
scarcity, and limited to three years' duration, has not prevented, 
in the Jirst year after its passing, double the prices at which 
wheat was in the year in which this notable scheme was con- 
cocted. And let it be further observed, that in 1845 the maximum 
duty of 20<s., and in 1846 a duty of 16.?., were still payable, and 
in 1847 no duty at all ; so that the real comparison is from 16^. 
to 20s. worse for 1847 than the enormous difference exhibited 
vrima facie. 

Hut Sir Robert’s advoi’ates endeavour to console themselves 
with a different view of this untoward 'result. ^ See/ they say, 
' liow well he foresaw'»what was to happen, and how lucky it 
was* that he had removed the duty before the pressure came.’ 
A foolish and worse than foolish boast ! he did not remove the 
duty — he quadrupled it. If the old law liad been in force, the 
duty would have vanishei^ as s(X)n as the price rose to 73.?. ; but 
by Sir Robert Peel’s anti-famine nostrum a fixed duty of 4s. 
would have been payable when the prices were 80s., 00s., 100s. : 
so that when the Whig doctors were called in, the first thing 
they had to do was to pronounce %he Peel medicine quackery 
and poison, and throw it out of the window ; and they were forced, 
by a legislative suspension of the new-born law, to restore the 
state of duties, or rather no duties, which the mere rise of prices 
would have operated under the old law. 

Another great advantage promised us by Sir Robert Peel’s 
Corn Law reform, was not merely cheapness, but steadiness of 
price. How has that turned out ? Wl^y, that the fluctuations of 
prices since his Reform have been wilder than was ever before 
remembered — nay, that the actual fluctuations in price since the 
present bill was passed have beei^ greater — positively greater — 
than the whole price t)f wheat during the existence of the late 
law. That price was on the average 50,?. and 51i?. ; and we 

have 
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have just seen that, under the preo^t cheap .Corn Law, it has 
reached an average of 1025. — while in some incic^ets it had risen 
as high as 120s, 

But we may be asked, how it is that we mention the present 
state of the corn-market in reference to €ir Robert Peel’s last act, 
while that act is suspended. The answer is obvious. The act 
was.<>nly suspended becai«se it would hav^ enforced, even under 
our prfesent pressure, the qvadruple duty. During its span of active 
existence it increased, both directly and consequentially, the very 
evils against which it was devised; and its suspension has left us in 
the same state as to legislation, and in a worse state as to everything 
else, as if it had never been passed. We may also be told that 
the highness of present prices arises from circumstances over 
which Sir Robert Peel could have no control : — the Irish famine, 
for instance. Strange apology! for that wag the very thing he 
pretended to foresee, and yet laid on a fixed duty of 45. to aggra- 
vate it. * But could he have expected that there would have 
been such high prices on the Continent?’ A question still more 
damaging to his policy. The broad principle of his measures is to 
effect what he so vehemently repudiated in his speeches of 1840 
and 1841 — the making us dependent on the foreigner for our bread 
corn; but lo ! on the very first trial, we find that the foreigner, 
instead of helping us, drains us.* We will repeat one fact out of 
many that have been stated to us, which will exemplify these 
transactions. One day, a few weeks ago, in account reached town 
that two vessels with a very large freight of wheat (we believe, 
from Dantzic) had entered the river, and would be in the docks 
next day. It was expected that prices would have fallen in Mark 
Lane, and bargains were made accordingly — instead of which 
they rose : — how was this to be accounted for? The French 
Consul bought up the cargoes at Black wall, and the two vessels, 
without breaking bidk, transferred the corn from the Thames to 
the Seine. Of this danger* Mr. Cayley distinctly warned Lord 
John Russell in 1845 : — 


* It should not be forgotten that, in our hour of need, when the fear of famine overtook 
us, the old hiws of the sliding scale gave a stoek in bond of 1,500,000 quarters, which 
greatly mitigated our distress when the poits first opened. This was \hp b^t de^rip- 
tioii of a reserve of food oiteii recommended and practised in France through thegreniers 
d*Qbondance. This resource, under a repetition of the same calamity, would be lost to 
us; while, on the other hand, styjiild the revival of tiie potato crop and an abundant 
' barest through the north of Europe occur, while every port hut ours would be closed, 
our markets would be deluged by the enormous supplies which the wonts of a bygone 
Tear will have encouraged fiom all quarters. The wise Leaguers will say, can food he 
toh cheap ? Certainly not, if it can h« made permanently so ; but it requires no great 
fojipight to determine ilie consequences of fluctuating iiaone year tettfCeu the, prices of 
J and 12^,, and this cannot be denied, by persons acquainted with the t^iaraclcr of 
r jources^or supply, to be no very improbable event. 

When 
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‘ When it is proposed to leave England dependent on foreign sup- 
plies, it should be'recollectcd that the same causes which occasion bad 
harvests in England would probably produce them in other corn coun- 
tries.’ — Cayley^ s Letter to Lord J, liusselly 1845 . 

VVe also, in December, i84SP— before Sir Robert Peels ^apos- 
tacy ’ was fully known — quoted and enforced this warning (Quart. 
Rev., vol. 77, p. 3(^8) ; and in all Dur subsequent article on 
this subject, we have stated as one of the chief danger/of Sir 
Robert Peel’s scheme — that wbifen we most wanted assistance 
we should find that the rest of the wheat-growing world might 
not be in a condition to spare us any, and that France and our 
other neighbours, instead of helping to feed, would more prol/ably 
help to starve us — glutting us when we did not want, and drain- 
ing us when we did. Nay, we even went so far as to prophesy, as 
a possible result o^such a combination of circumstances, the othdr- 
wise impossible case of our being 

‘ doomed by the injliction of Providence again to pay^ cis we did in 
1800 , lOOf. or 120 . 9 . a (quarter for wheuL^ — Q. Dec, 1845 . 

And all this has literally come to pass, in spite — we will not say 
in consequence — but in spite of Sir Robert Peel’s preventive nos- 
trum. France has been draining us; £ftid corn, as we have seen, 
was, on the 29th of May, 1847, 1205. per quarter — a price that it 
had never approached during the existence of the three last Corn 
Laws, 1815, 1827, 18^2. Thus^ — v\hat many vicissitudes of our 
own seasons — what several bad harvests on the Continent — what 
two or three (and one very severe) Irish famines were not able 
to effect — has been accomplished under the auspices of Sir Robert 
Peel’s schemes for ensuring low prices — and wheat has been 
pushed up, by the wild alarms and greedy speculations cons,e- 
quent on his tampering with this most deHcale subject, to more 
than double the average price of 1 50 years ! These are facts and 
figures which the most zealous believer in*Sir Robert Peel’s ad- 
ministrative sagacity will find it difficult to digest ; and which, we 
think, ought to satisfy our readers that there never has been a 
minister wbosp measures have been brought to so speedy a test 
with so entire a failure on every practical point which they 
originally professed to accomplish. 

When we said that the suspension of the Com Law of 1816 
was the greatest affront that any man pretending to be a statesman 
had ever received, we meant that it was the most sudden, the most 
direct, and the most tangible ; for Sir Robert Peers own history 
affords us some analogous instaneq^ of failure-*-perhaps even more 
remarkable, though Aot quite so pointed and sharp. 

I. In 1829 he brought in the Catholic Relief Bill to conciliate, 
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tranquillise, and civilise Ireland — Ireland ever since that hour has 
increased in discontent, turbulence^ and misery. 

II. In 1831 he defeated the first Reform Bill on the narrow 

and foolish plea of keeping up the number of members exactly at 
658 — a number arbitrary and accMental, and which Sir Robert 
shows that he in truth cares little about, since he has during this 
w h e Parliament permittad the numerical representation to be 
deficieht by the members for Sudbury. That absurd crotchet, 
carried by a majority of one, drbve the Whigs to a dissolution, and 
produced the second Reform Bill, ten times worse in every respect 
than the lirsi — and for which the country is therefore indebted 
morb to Sir Robert Peel than to Lord John Russell and the 
Whigs, whf> would never, ex iiroyrio inoUi, have ventured on 
such dcmocratical extremities as Sir Robert Peel’s egregious 
blunder drove them into. ^ 

III. In 1835 he instituted an Ecclesiastical Commission for 
the professed support of the Church : the most remarkable result 
of this Commission was an event which was received as a great 
blow to the Church — the abolition of the Welsh blshoj)rics. After 
his last return to office every effort was, we understand, made to 
induce him to reverse that absurd find odious decision .—but no. 
It was said of a French Wit — ‘ il na dc V esprit qve contre Dieu V 
It may be said of Sir Robert Peel — il ii a du couraye que contre 
scs amis. He was afraid of t^e opposition he might meet in 
repairing the mischief, and left it to thb Whigs — yea, to the 
Whips — to re-establish hishoprics which Sir Robert Peers Com- 
mission of Bishops had doomed to abolition. 

IV. In 1840-41, both before he was in office ami afterwards, 
he took a leading part in railway affaiin : — practically he turni'd 
the sod Avith a silver spade and a mahogany wheelbarrow : 
and as a legislator seemed to take a ])articular interest in the 
formation of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade, 
which after his accession to •office was remodelled by him and 
manned by as skilful a staff as any other branch of his Govern- 
ment. The beneficial influence of this department, directed with 
ability and discretion by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Dalhousic, was 
of great and growing public utility — but unluckily for itself, the 
public, and the railroads, it decided one of the various cases con- 
nected with the battle of the gauges in a way — wise and just we 
believe — but which happoned to be disagreeable to a powerful 
and busy company. The case came eventually before Parliament 
— Sir Robert PeM, after seesawing for some time with the ques- 
tion in his usual mysterious way, finally decided against his own 
officers, and gave a deathblow to the usefulness and authority of 
the Department— •whichj under that and some other similar and 
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equally undeserved affronts, dwindled into such insignificance^ that 
the present Government dismissed them contemptuously, and 
established its own Railway Commission — differing in fact from 
the Hoard of Trade Department, so strangely sacrificed by Sir 
Rol)ert Peel, only by a.higlfer name, larger salaries, and more 
despotic sway ; Lord John Russell, who at least sticks by his 
friends, having of course jumped at the favourable opportuipijy of 
adding so much to the power and patronage of the Whig#. Mr. 
Strutts foolish and objectionable bill — so rashly brought in and 
so prudently but so awkwardly abandoned — was, in truth, a con- 
sequence of Sir Robert Peel’s neglect of that ‘grejiyt interest. If 
Sir Robert had supported his own Board with the confidence 
they deserved, we nevfr should have heard of this egregious ]\Ir. 
Strutt, his anomalous Board, and his inquisitorial Bill. We trust, 
however, that he ^las 

‘ Strutted Ids hour upon the stage, 

And will be heard no more,’ — 

at least not in the character of Bombasles Furioso — a Viceroy 
over the Jvmy* But thus it is. Sir Robert Peel has everywhere 
left behind him disorganisation and confusion : and we advise 
railroad pr(y)rietors t(r look closely to the principles which their 
candidates may ])rofess on railway subje(^ts. 

V. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel j)assed a Corn Bill which was to 
quiet and regulate ihmt trade — and so we thought it did, but Sir 
Robert Peel thought otherwise ; and in three years pronounced 
his babe a monster, and strangled it with his own hands. 

VI. In the same year, 1842, he proposed a temporary income- 
tax — for three years only^ or at most, under certain circumstances, 
for Jive — the three are gone, the five arc almost run out. If he 
were in powci' to-morrow, dues any man suppose that he would or 
could keep that solemn engagement ? Was this not/ if we are to 
credit the EJbiny letter^ ^ a deluaiomaml a sTtare ?’ 

VII. In 1843 Sir Robert Peel passed a Bank Charter Act, 
which was to regulate the currency on so perfect and self-regu- 
lating a principle, that such a thing as a commercial crisis was to 
be no longer possible. But within three years (which seems 
oddly enough to be the destined duration of Sir Robert Peel’s 
clief-d'oeiivres in legislation) comes such a commercial crisis as we 
never before saw in anything like simijar circumstances. We say 
nothing of the, consistency of a Free Trade legislator, who thus 
despotically restricts the main-spring of all trade; nor do we 
here inquire into the abstract merits of the Act — we have done 
that in another placed We content ourselves with stating the fact 
that the measure, which promised to prevent any such crisis, has 
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wholly failed in that purpose — and ii, by the best judges, supposed 
to have contributed to the very opposite mischief. 

VIII. And finally, in 1846, as we have just shown, he intro- 
duced a bill expressly to meet an expected scarcity; and when 
the scarcity conics, the very first pressure and necessity felt is 
for the suspension and virtual repeal of his bill. 

Let it be observed, we ^re not here questioning the abstract 
policy «f any of these measures, in the original design of most of 
whiqh we should have concurred — we only state historically, or 
indeed chronologically, the plain premises and naked results, and 
we arrive at this undeniable conclusion, that in all these eight 
great measures, involving the most important national int(‘rests 
of our times, it has been Sir Hobeit Peel's signal misfortune 
not merely to fail in his proposed object, but to produce results 
the very contrary of what he had predicted and intended.* What 
should we think of a judge — if, to the sliame of Westminster 
Hall, such a one could be found — Avhose most important deci- 
sions were to be all successively and summarily reversed ? And 
is a statesman who commits such enormous blunders and who 
exhibits such violent revulsions of opinion (putting aside all con- 
siderations of bad faith) entitled to public confidence ? The lino 
of argument taken by tlfe Apologist obliges us to notice thc'sc 
blunders and failures; but we repetat that it is not for mistakes 
or miscalculations, however gross, that Sir Robert Peel has been 
'denounced * and ‘ proscribed.’ 

This proscription, however, of Sir Robert Peel gives the Apolo- 
gist a great deal of trouble and vexation, which looks to us as if 
he did not give any credit to Sir Robert’s own solemn declara- 
tions that he liad done for ever with partv and with office. Wiiat 
could it signify if an obscure Quarterly J^eviewer, or even persons 
of more weight and authority, should ‘proscribe’ an ex- Minister, 
if he had already spontaneously proscribed himself? Yet observe 
how anxious the Ap6logist is to remove this proscription, not 
merely from Sir Robert Peel’s followers, but from Sir Robert 
Peel himself. 

But this proscription from the public service cannot in fairness be 
limited to Sir Robert Peel and tlie members of Ins Government. It 
applies to every Conservative in Parliament who voted for the measures, 
and to every Conservative out of Parliament who was ready to support 
them. It is true, indeed, that the ‘Quarterly Review,* in the number 
for October, 1846, in effect admitted the propriety of limiting this pro- 

* Several other instance* of abortive or mischievous legislation (the heti'-shupsy for 
instance) could be adduced. The only remarkable exception that occurs to our 
recollection is the establishment of tl»e N^w Police, both in England and Ireland, flie 
merit of which is, we believe, exclusively Sir Itobcrt PeelH, and it is a great benefac- 
tion to the country. 
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scnption to Sir Robert Peel and a few of his more immediate adherents, 
and of allowing the greater portion of the 112 to reunite with the Pro- 
tectionists, provided they would confess that they had done wrong and 
would promise to behave better for the future. But there is evidently 
little or no chance of this .arrangement taking place. Those members 
of the Conservative party who supported the measures of 1846 will not, 
for they cannot in fairness, submit to Sir J^ohert Peel being proscribed 
alone. And it is plait that upon the very same grounds oi^ v/IRcB ' 
sentence of proscription is pronounj^ed against him, must a similar" 
sentence be pronounced against all Conservatives who supported him.* 
— p. 9. 

To these suggestions and inuendoes we reply thaf to the advice 
which we ventured to give in the autumn of 1846, we adhere 
with increased confidenrie ; and from the assumption with which 
the writer meets it — that the whole 1 1 2 are bound in fairness 
to participate in tlic proscription of Sir Robert Peel — we to- 
tally dissent ; for the reasons which we then gave, and which 
the writer does not quote, feeling, we suppose, that he could 
not answer them. Of the 112 it is notorious to every man 
who lives in the world, that very few (we ourselves believe vel 
duo vel mmo) originally approved Sir Robert Peel’s measures, 
or, to the last moment of possible doubt, would believe in his 
' apostacy.’ If, on the first declaration of his intentions, the party 
had been polled, he would not have had *12 of the 112 who finally 
voted with him, and, we already said, were operated on by a 
variety of motives. Some few no doubt were deeply and personally 
culpable — but many acted from venial, and many more from even 
laudable, though mistaken, motives of party allegiance or of 
public expediency. In a word, these latter — a large majority of 
the whole — were actuated by the same feeling as the Duke of 
Wellington, and followed his course, Betwpen Sir Robert Peel 
and them there is the dKTcrencc between the iininolator and the 
victims — between the guide who lea^s astray^ and the detachment 
that is butchered in the ambuscade. They owe him no gratitude 
— no allegiance ; he took no counsel with them — he treated them 
as a vizier does his mutes; he never inquired their opinions on 
the matter — nor ever gave a thought to their personal interests, 
perilled in the results; he never considered the complicated 
difficulties to which he exposed individuals with respect to their 
families, friends, constituencies. The evident anxiety of the Ato- 
logist to prepare the way for Sir Robert Peel’s return tO office 
somewhat surprises us, because, in addition to his own declara- 
tions, we had been intimately convinced that Sir Robert Peel was 
weary of his official position — that fie was conscious of a growing 
reluctance in his own mind to cope with even imaginary diffi- 
culties— <ind that having, from a combination of these and perhaps 
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other motives> which we abstain from analyzings at last resolved 
to retire, he preferred to make his exit in a grand catastrophe, 
which, while it was really the result of weakness, had the advan- 
tage — inestimable in such circumstances to a man of taste and 
feeling, conscious of his own infirmfty — of looking like courage — 
alas! the courage of suicide. How admirably has Mr. Burke 
^k/^hed this combination<*of weakness and rashness! — ‘ If our 
Ministfer,’ he says, ^ had been convinced ifiat there is a courage 
of the Cabinet full as powerfiB and far less vulgar than that of 
the field, he would have changed the whole line of that unpros^ 
pevous prude»\cc which produces all the effects of the blindest 
temerity.^ 

But whatever may have been the my/5terious motives of this 
mysterious man, we think we may safely say that it would be 
impossible to name one single person (beyon^ the half-dozen to 
whom he first dictated his commands, and who arc therefore most 
erroneously su])poscd to be — what nobody is, or ever was — in his 
confidence) who has (as far as the public know) any honourable 
obligation to follow the mcanderings of Sir Robert Peel. Those 
who choose to identify themselves with him ought, we still think, 
to be rigorously proscribed, even to the preference of Whig or 
Radical. ^ What ! ’ ask* the Peelites in amaze, ^ prefer Whigs to 
Conservatives?’ Yes, we answer, to Conservatives of Sir Robert 
Peel’s livery — of Avhich {^like s(|m6 old-fashioned cloaks) the out- 
side and the inside arc of different cohmrs, so that the oranye 
exterior can be exchanged in a moment for the yrceii lining by 
the easy process of turning the garment : — from this practice, 
obsolete in dress, but never more fashionable in politics, comes 
the popular expression of a turn^coat-i-so epi grammatically ap- 
propriate to the case before us. 

To the Peelitc turn-coats — not 112 — nor 100 — nor, we hope, 
even 50 — we do the justice of saying that, however low our esti- 
mate may be of cilticr theit* numbers or their intrinsic abilities, 
we consider them, in connexion with the double-faced livery of 
their leader and no leader, as much more formidable than either 
our Whigs or Radical adversaries, who have but one side and one 
colour to their cloak. We see them coming — we distinguish who 
they are — we know when to stnke, and where to ward ; and we 
infinitely prefer the open enemy, who sounds his trumpet and 
invites us to a fair field, to the insidious ally who Springs a mine 
under our feet and then ‘ deserts ’ to the enemy. 

Test the danger by tlie facts. We fell — i 

‘ Talibus insidiis, peijurique arte S^nonig, 

Qiios neque Tydides, nec Larissseus Achilles, 

Non anni domucre dccem, non mille carinie/ 
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What neither Cobden or Bright could do- — nor Russell or Grey 
attempt — what neither the nine years’ siege of the League nor 
its thousand emissaries could achieve — Sir Robert Peel accom- 
plished — and snatching the brand out of the impotent hands. of 
all the incendiaries, applied ^it to the sacred Ilion which had 
been confided to his guard ! On any one who makes common 
cause with conduct that can bear an)* semblance to ^ hypocM^Pr 
desertion, and treachery,’ we must in the name of honotir and 
honesty pronounce anathema, AnU this we say, not in a spirit df 
vengeance, which is always a low and generally an unsafe motive 
of political action, but from a prudent principle of* self-defence^ 
which convinces us that public safety and public honour imperi- 
ously require the * prosgription ’ of Sir Robert Peel. 

The Whigs, while they are in power, have but little desire to 
disturb our institutions — they will do no more than just as much 
as may be absolutely necessary to keep their Radical friends 
(|uiet — they soon become acclimatized in the Tory atmosphere of 
Downing Street — and how much the Radicals may be able to 
squeeze out of them will depend neither on Whigs nor Radicals, 
but on the strength of the Conservatives : the stronger these are, 
the better will the Whigs be able to resist the subversive move- 
ments of their troublesome and dangerous allies. 

We entreat the Conser>'ative constituencies neither to act, nor 
to abstain from acting, under thej^ressure of the temporary dis- 
couragement which Sir* Rtjbert Peel’s ' desertion ’ has, naturally 
enough, created ; but to take a calmer — a higher and larger view 
of ihe present state of parties and of the future prospects of the 
country. Let them, in the first place, recollect that the Con- 
ser\ ative party is, beyond all doubt or comparison, the first in 
numbers, property, intelligence, and power — there is no county, 
city, or town in England in which they are not, even numerically, 
the majority, though there are some places in^which the legitimate 
influence of Whig rank and property? and many where the charac- 
teristic zeal, activity, and union of the Dissenters and democrats, 
procure them an ascendancy over the Conservatives, whose strength 
is too often distracted, misapplied, or even lost by the division of 
counsels and the want of spirit and energy which must, or at least 
does, always, more or less, prevail in a defensive majority. When- 
ever circumstances happen to unite the Conservative feeling in one 
object, and to rouse that mighty body* into activity — like Mr. 
Pitt’s a])peal in 1784, or even of that of Sir Robert Peel in 1841 
— they have shown that nothing can withstand them ; and the 
latter case is the more rcmarkablo, as it happened not merely 
under all the Dissentin|r and democratic influences of the Reform 
Bill, but under ike dissatisfaction and distrust created by the re- 
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collections of the first grand 'apostacy’ of 1829, and still linger- 
ing (as subsequent incidents have proved) to an extent beyond 
what we would then allow ourselves to believe. But there are 
sounder and more solid reasons for this Conservative preponderance 
than what are usually called party^ considerations. All govern- 
ment (whatever temporary interruptions may intervene) must be 
• 'i^^d on property, and esjiecially on the njost solid and substan- 
tial species of property — the land. Nothing else can afibrd any 
fair*^ prospect or even any chance of stability to national institu- 
tions. The constitutional security of private and public interests, 
and all projferty and all prosperity, even that which seems the 
most migratory (the shipping interest, for example), derives and 
repairs its strength — like the allegorical giant of mythology — by 
renewed contact and connexion with the soil from which it origi- 
nally sprang. This territorial influence is in the |7olitical world 
what the terrestrial influence of gravity is in the physical world ; 
both keep things in their proper places and preserve the order and 
harmony of the universe ; and though both are liable to interrup- 
tions, that by rebellion or revolution, and this by hurricanes and 
earthquakes, they soon recover from these transitory disturbances 
and subside Jigain to thpir natural solidity. 

This is a great fundamental truth which the Conservatives 
should never forget, and which, to whatever degree they may 
have the wisdom and courage to act upon it, must secure to 
them — except during the paroxysm of some temporary anarchical 
agitation — the substantial government of the country, by whatever 
individual hands it may seem to be administered,. They are 
about to elect a new parliament, in which they may be, if they 
please and will exert themselves, nearly as powerful as they were in 
1841 ; and let them be well assured that though at this moment 
broken and dispirited, as a party of yentlemen must be — from 
shame, not from weakness — the ‘ desertion ’ of their leader — and 
feeling therefore less stimulus to political exertion — there is in the 
present crisis at least as great an interest at stake, and, as we believe, 
much more danger. There is no immediate contest for Downing 
Street, but there is for every other foot of ground in the empire 
The revolutionary principles of Sir Robert Peel’s farewell speech 
and Elbiny letter, which attack at their root and core every other 
class of domestic industry, as certainly, though not so directly, 
as agriculture, will be •’constantly fermenting and occasionally 
exploding; and although it is impossible to conjecture the exact 
akoife that things may take or the individual hands that may have 
to deal with them, it cannOt be doubted that questions most 
rinonientous to national— * that is to say, to Conservative-^interests 
must arise. Th^ present Corn«Iaw — ^a cripple from its , birth — 
will have to be further suspended^ or repealed, or coiiiinued — the 
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Incorne-taic will. expire — the great experiment made on our do- 
mestic industry will ripen into some kind of tangible result — 
all these great interests will certainly, and many others will pro- 
bably, .arise on which the coming parliament must adjudicate. 
Never, therefore, had the Conservatives stronger motives for 
ensuring the choice of men adequate by their talents and their 
principles to the gri^it trust which they will have to 
It would be idle and mischievous Jo endeavour to bind our rejire- 
sentatives by pledges on individual points, for no one can foresee 
what may be the future point of difficulty and danger, or when 
the j)ossible opportunity of Conservative exertioh. All that 
should be looked to is, that they shall be honest and trustworthy, 
]>Icdged to the great principles of protection to every clas» qf^na-- 
tional industry, and steadfastly opposed to all Republican or Dis- 
senting or Peelite •encroachments on the Constitution in Church 
and State. 

And here it is necessary that we should avow our regret at 
seeing that it is proposed in some quarters to make the having 
voted against the Maynootli grant, and a promise of voting against 
any payment of the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood, tests of 
Conservatism. Wc have a high respect for, as well as an old and 
cordial sympathy with, the section of our party that is peculiarly 
opposed to these measures. We acknowJedge their zeal — wc ad- 
mire their consistency— we strongly participate in their Protestant 
feelings ; but we cannot admit the conscientious necessity, nor 
the abstract justice, and still less (if not forced upon us by an irre- 
sistible duty) the political wisdom of making those questions the 
subjects of hustings’ pledges; they arc far too high as well as too 
deep for such discussions, Svhich can have no other effect than fur^- 
ther to distract and weaken a party which it is our first duty to 
endeavour to reunite and consolidate. There is, we well know, a 
great deal of pure religious feeling at the bottom of this agitation ; 
to that we can only offer, with humb*le respect, the arguments we 
have before employed, distinguishing a mere alimentary relief to the 
wants of our fellow- creatures from a theological approval of the 
errors of their creed. We have (in addition to enormous public 
grants) collected for the Irish poor in all our Protestant English 
churches the most magnificent tribute that, we believe^ private 
charity ever paid to suffering humanity ; but it may be well 
doubted whether one shilling of that great Protestant contribution 
can have gone to the relief of any but Roman Catholics. What 
real difference can conscience make between occasional and more 
permanent relief, or between a statl^ing priest and a starving pea- 
sant ? But we will not here urge this point, for we never will 
press our secular advice against what we believe to be sincere 
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scruples of conscience. We must say, however^. that we believe 
a very large — and perhaps the larger — portion of this feeling 
arises from a good honest Tory zeal — and to that we beg leave 
to address some fraternal counsel. 

Our friends know that the leading members of the present 
Government, and they suspect that the adherents generally of Sir 
""Robert Peel, are willing to salary the Catl>olic priests, and they 
think ttat a pledge against thj^t measure will embarrass sundry 
Peelites and Whigs. Now they may be assured that it will do 
little in that direction, but that it will be a snare and a trap in 
which many ?)f the heartiest and truest Conservatives — men who 
keep their promises — will suffer. Certain classes both of Whigs 
and Dissenters have made a great noiser on this point, and our 
Conservative friends hope that these declaimers against popery 
will coalesce with them against the miniiiterialist and the 
Peelite. They are egrcgiously mistaken, at least as to England 
and Wales. Some of the Wesleyan Whigs, and a few, but we 
think very few, of the Dissenters, will carry their zeal to the actual 
hustings ; but we shall see, as we have always done, the great 
majority of the Dissenters postponing all other considerations to 
the great duty of keepiug the Whig in and the Tory out. Our 
Conservative friends may, conscientiously perhaps, divide their 
own party, but they will mot split the Whigs, Radicals, or Dis- 
senters — nay, we see strong symptoms tli^t they — if they follow 
this course as a general rule — may find themselves in alliance 
with those whom their object is to defeat. Some of the most 
obnoxious Peelites are already setting uj) their ' No Popery ’ pre- 
tensions ; the Whigs, in doubtful places, will easily find a candi- 
date liberal in everything save in payirfg the Irish priests; and 
for this Liberal the poor entangled Conservative will be expected 
to give a comcientious vote against — it might be— Lord George 
Bentinck himself. • 

We have no doubtful evidence that something like this will be 
the Whig policy. A ministerial pamphlet has been published, 
called ^ A few Plain Words to Electors of the Middle Classes, by 
a Liberal y of which the object is to recommend the return of 
ministerialist candidates, and he places in the front of the battle 
— as likely to excite pretty general indignation* — the endowment, 
as be artfully calls it, of the Irish priests: — 

‘ Gentlemen, it would be quite false to assert that Sir Robert Peel 
cannot be connected with any positive opinion or distinct scheme. It 
may he true, as Dr. Arnold statgd, that he would give up anything — 
Church, Constitution, Colonies, or Ireland — if the clamour were loud 
enough ; but^ we have now sufficient reasons for believing that he is 
ready to advance one measure pn account of its concurrence with his 
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sentiments, 'whicli no clamour demands, while the sober and united 
voice of the middle classes, the Dissenters, and the Established Clergy 
deprecatesit:— Gentlemen, that measure is the Endowment of tlie Romish 
Priests in Ireland. Those electors who desire, at once and without 
more consideration, to pay the^Irish priests with English nloney, to tax 
a Protestant community for the support of the religion it protests against, 
ought to go to the poll and give their viptes to the candidates who have 
followed Sir Robert F^el.’ — pp. 7, 8. , 

And he endeavours to rally the Liberal party against 

‘ the endowment of the Irish priests, upon which many of you look 
with indignation, and which none of you will acquiesce in, unless its 
absolute necessity to the welfare of the empire be established, which it 
never has yet been by the most ingenious reasoners in favour of it.’ — p. 8. 

In the same spirit we see that Mr. Aldam, of Leeds, who 
voted for the M^^ynootli grant, offers to make way for some other 
candidate of his own political kidney, who has not yet had an 
opportunity of voting on those popery questions ; but such a sub- 
stitute, when once elected, will, we are well satisfied, vote for 
anything rather than disturb the Whig administration. See, then, 
in what good company the Conservatives, who are taken with this 
bait, will find themselves. 

In conclusion on this point, w’e entreat our friends to ask them- 
selves who were the founders of Maymooth? — William Pitt and 
Edmund Burke, the immortal guides and glory of Conservatism ! 
Who were the earliest advocates for pajfcing the Irish priests? — 
King George III, and Henry Addington, the steadiest bulwarks 
of the Protestant cause ! We honestly warn them that it is utterly 
impossible to constitute or consolidate, in the present state of this 
empire, an efficient Tory party of which the fundamental test 
shall be the repudiation of the conscientious Protestantism of Lord 
Sidrnouth and George III., and the statesmanship, sagacity, and 
patriotism of Pitt and Burke. 

Even under the sanction of these illustrious names, we do 
not presume to offer any advice to individual opinions, still 
less would we do so to individual consciences. Every man 
will of course act on liis own conviction : but we think we 
may venture to deprecate the raising any such individual opinions 
as a party banner ; and this advice we give, for, politically 
speaking, the best of all reasons — that the most eminent mem- 
bers of the party — cordial friends and co-operators in all else 
— are about equally divided on these questions. There is no 
difference whatsoever amongst us on the great principle of attach- 
ment and devotion to the Church, as well in its spiritual character 
as in its constitutional authority ; but while unanimous on that 
cardinal point, men may blamelessly, and in fact do sincerely, 

differ 
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cUiTer os to the measures by which, in all the diffiqulties that sur- 
round us, the integrity of the Church and the safety of the Em- 
pire, an indissoluble partnership, may be best secured. The 
capital of Eastern Christianity fell rather by dogmatical dissen- 
sions than by the force of the besieging 'Infidel ; let us beware 
that the capital of Western Christianity does not fall by similar 

fUJMES. ^ 

Ther^ is another circumstance connected with the state of 
parties which ought to stimulate the vigilance and tighten the 
bonds. of the true Conservative alliance ; Sir Robert Peel has, as 
we formerly stated, declared in the most solemn way his absolute 
retirement from official life, and has repudiated in the most de- 
cided manner any party connexion whatsoever. He began his 
recent speech on Portugal with a renewal of this declaration : — 

‘ Sir, I am about to exercise a privilege which is *innost agreeable to 
me ; I am about to give my opinion without any of that circ?imspectio?i 
and reserve which necessarily fetter the members of an administration 
and the leaders of a party, I am going to state the opinion which, 
after an attentive perusal of these papers, and after listening to this 
debate, I individually hold. I speak 7io other man^s opinion ,* I hiow 
not what may be the opinion or the vote of any other man; 1 undertake 
only to give ray honest and conscientious judgment on this matter, 
without reference to any extrinsic circumstance or consideration.’ 

We cannot disbelieve vvha't Sir Jlobert Peel thus roundly and 
spontaneously asserts ; Ijpt we cannot help sffying that his personal 
friends, particularly those in Parliament, act as if they did not so 
understand his intentions ; and certainly we must say that stronger 
symptoms of what is called party connexion we have never seen 
than now exhibit themselves around Sir Rt/bcrt Peel. It seems to 
us, and has been, we are told, ever since the commencement of the 
session, as obvious and notorious as it ever was that Pitt or Fox 
or Addington or Canning had Ti party — as it was that Sir Robert 
Peel had party in 1841 — the* only difference visible, we arc in- 
formed, is in the numbers — but Sir Robert Peel voluntarily de- 
clares he has no pjirty — < And Brutus is an honourable man.' 

We all remember Lord Lincoln's celebrated attempt on Man- 
chester ; that letter was dated from Drayton Manor, and was by 
all thi? world considered as a party movement — but Sir Robert 
Peel declares he has no party — ^ And Brutus is an honourable 
min.* ^ 

There are, we are informed, active canvasses pursued in several 
bWoU^hs by gentlemen who have implicitly followed all the late 
votes of Sir Robert Peel, and wiio are considered in those places 
^jaiembers of his party — but Sir Robert Peel declares that he 
Ju» no party~' And Brutus is an honourable man.’ 

On 
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On the Queen’s birthday the Ministers entertained, as is usual^ 
their political friends with what are called jgjand parliamentary 
dinners. On that day Sir Robert Peel gave also — as the heads of 
-parties have always, and none others but the heads of parties have 
ever done — a grand parlianjentary dinner to thirty of those whom 
the world calls his -paHy — but Sir Robert Peel declares that he 
has no party — ' And Brutus is an hpnourable man.* 

Lastly, a gentleman evidently connected with Sir Ro|pert. Peel 
in politics — a clever and expert gentleman, we very readily, admit 
— publishes an Apology, every line and word of which is a direct 
and, indeed, avowed attempt to reconcile and rally round Sir 
Robert Peel what in twenty places is distinctly called a party ; 
while, on the other hand. Sir Robert himself declares that he be- 
longs to no party — ' And Brutus is an honourable man/ 

We fairly confess that we cannot reconcile these apparent con- 
tradictions ; but* of this wc are sure, that they call for additional 
vigilance from the Conservative party, which has been so often, 
so recently, and so shamefully deceived. 

Forewarned — fore-armed. Recommending, as we have pre- 
sumed to do, a large amnesty for the events of 1 846, we most 
earnestly urge the utmost jealousy and .activity against all those 
who have been or shall be pleased to identify themselves with 
what Sir Robert Peel may on his own side disclaim as a party, 
but which, it is evident, they on their -side, as well as all the rest 
of the world, considej: as such ift all the strength of the terra. 

There is, however, one plain and easil^applied test which will 
settle at once both questions — whether there is a Pcelite party, 
and who belongs to it. Let any suspected candidate be asked 
whether he adopts the principles of Sir Robert PeeVs faretoell 
Speech of the 29th of June, 1846y and his Letter to the people of 
Elhiny of the subsequent August! It is ,a most remarkable fact 
that this professed apology and defence of Sir Robert Peel, which 
is so superfluously diligent in repelling -aocusations that never 
were made, and imputations that never were thought of, does 
not allude, in the most distant way, to the celebrated panegyric 
on Richard Cohden — and what deserves to be equally celebrated, 
thje Elhhuj letter. The Apologist, who has honoured us with 3 o 
much of his notice, and observes on so many exprgssiqns of our 
opinion, has, with a more convenient inattention, wholly overlooked 
those which we considered as infinitely the gravest of all the 
charges against Sir Robert Peel— the ultra revolutionary principles 
advanced in that speech and that letter. Of the former we bald . 
said, in our Number of last September — 

‘Of that gpeech-r-iift. topics, its language, and its spirit-— we are bound 
to record our strong disappjobatipn. It seems to us pregnant with the 
most mischievous principles |nd consequences, and to require that every 

means— 
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means — even those so humble as ours — chould be exerted to counteract 
its most dangerous tendencies.* — Quart. JRev.y vol. Ixx^dii. p. 553. 
And we proceeded to expose in detail the sophistries^ the absur- 
ditieSj the bad faith^ the tendencies to fatal and irreparable mis- 
chiefs contained in that speech, as v^.ell as in the EWiing Letter , 
in which Sir Robert Peel made to the* inhabitants of a little 
' Prussian town the astonishing confession of having induced his 
in England to submit to the income-tg^x, on an assurance 
that it was to last only three or ,at most jive years, when in fact 
he had proposed it with the secret design of not only making it 
perpetual, but increasing it to the absorption of all other taxation. 
When the Apologist professed an intention of defending Sir Ro- 
bert Peel from the imputation of being ' a deserter and a rene- 
gade,’ and of " conduct treacherous and dishonourable/ is it not 
surprising that he should have taken no notice of either that 
speech or that letter ? His silence on this latler^^ioiiit is in eveuy 
way ominous and important. It may be said to confess the sub- 
stantial authenticity of that letter, which undoubtedly no one who 
1ms any regard for Sir Robert Peel's character would have 
omitted to deny indignantly, if he could have done so truly ; and 
it also seems to admit that it is incapable of apology. The in- 
consistencies and errors— wbe they great or small, defensible or 
otherwise — of Sir Robert Peel’s conduct from 1829 to 1845, it is 
now, for any practical purpose, useless to examine ; and we — as 
his friends and supporters during* that perked — would liave been 
much gratified if the Apologist could have made a better case 
for him than he has done. But what concerns the present and 
prospective welfare of the country is the effect of those — we 
repeat the term advisedly — ultra revolutionariJ doctrines which Sir 
Robert Peel broached at the close of the* last Session, and from 
which we most earnestly call upon the constituencies to protect 
themselves. 

We tell our manufacturing as well as our agricultural popu- 
lation, that they can never make head against Sir Robert Peel’s 
general discouragement of native industry, and his scheme — the 
very scheme once so justly censured by him — for making us 
dependent on foreigners for our daily bread. 

We tell the fund-holder, that the interest on 800,000,000/. of 
debt cannot be paid by a country reduced to a competition with 
those that have no such burthen. 

We tell the landowner, tfiat no rights, whether of landlord or 
tenant, could survive the application of the agrarian doctrines 
promulgated in the Cohden panegifrie. 

Wo tell all possessors of ail cl aWs of property, that the principle 
of exclusively direct taxation, advanced in the Elhhiy Letter , would 
* ho 
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be nothinjj else than the first*step to confiscation. * And^ finally, 
we tell the whole British public, that life, property, morals, reli- 
gion, and fhe very frame of social order arid iiatiotial existence, 
cannot be maintained on the pusillanimous principle of bending to 
every pressure, and coweying4under every passing cloud of popular 
discontent or delusion. 

It is for these reasons that we pr€^s on the Conservatives the 
duty of testing the jA-inciples of every candidate by a perpmplbiy'* 
demand whether he does or does not adopt Sir Robert PeeJ’s re- 
volutionary speech, and his still, if possible, more reprehensible 
hUnng letter ^ — and if any of those gentlemen -pupils of a slippery 
school should affect not to know what is meant, let him be asked 
— whether he is prepared to sacrifice British industry to the 
foreign artisan or agriculturist, without any proportionate conside- 
ration of the greater burden imposed upon the English? Let 
him be asked whether he is ready to give up the Navigation Laws, 
and with them our colonial emjiirc and maritime security and 
glory ? Let him be asked, whether he is willing to make the 
Income Tax perpetual — to double, triple, or quadruplicate it, by 
the absorption of indirect taxation, and as a necessary consequence 
extend it (as the advocates for this system admit must happen) by 
a poll-tax, or some other inquisitorial process, to every class, how- 
ever humble, of society? These are the prominent points that 
seem to us to emerge from Sir Robert Peel s expositions of his 
policy in June cand A^igust, 1846* — and which by-and-bye we shall 
have to meet when pushed forward by men of steadier views and 
bolder hands. Our present and preliminary, but still most im- 
portant duty, is to avert the danger by discountenancing the 
principles and rejecting^their abettors. It is true that our party 
is disorganized, dispirited, scattered; but they have still one 
honourable rallying-point — a sober but fixed indignation at the 
^ treachery ’ by which they have been sacrificed, and a temperate 
but steady resolution to be duped jiio more? The horizon is now 
<lark, uncertain, and unpromising ; but if we prosecute the elec- 
tions with even ordinary ?eal, we shall find in the new Parlia- 
ment better hopes, and at all events higher duties : — 

‘ Duratc et vosmet rebus servate secundis.’ 

The landed interest of England is the representative and guar- 
dian, as indeed it is the parent, of all ^he other national interests, 
and can never be overcome but by a revolution ; nor can there 
ever be a revolution while — however ‘betrayed’ by individua. 
terror or ‘treachery’ — the landed interest shall be, as a body, 
true to itself. It behoves us aU,Mii a word, to recollect that the 
approaching elections are to influence a period of years — during 

“ which 
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which who can guess what may become of Peel or Russell, or 
any individual ? We ought to be prepared for Witnessing many 
strange ups and downs and ins and outs. But if we do our 
duties, we can send to Parliament a body of really Conservative 
gentlemen, whose weight, power, and character will, with the 
assistance of the House of Lords and the good sense of the 
country, place us beyond any serious risk from the rivalry of 
persons or the intrigues of factions. The tftne will come when, 
from arbiters, theymust become*mastersof the field. Meanwhile 
let them remember 

‘ They also serve who only stand and wait,' 
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of Weilingtoirs Dispatches by, ih. 


H. 

Hallam, his remarks on poets, 311 n, 
Hamlet. See Sliakespeare. 

Hardiiige, Lord, 270 — and see Punjab. 
Henchman, etymolojgy of the word, 344 w. 
Horses in France, 235, 23tv ^ ( 


1 . 

Income-tax. See I’eel. 

Inscriptions, Persian and Assyrian, 413 
— and see Rawlinson, Rottn, and Lay- 
ard. 

Ireland, sii])erficie8 aijd population of, in 
1841, 209 n. — causes ol its present cala- 
mitous state, 239 — coi^luct of Sir 
Robert Peel towards, 240 — liord John 
Russell’s j>olicy and proceedings, th . — 
unfairness of, towanls tlie landlords, 243, 
,248 — the xiublic works, 215 — consider- 
ations on such an undertaking, tb. — the 
employment of the people considered, 
246 — relief committees, 247 — prompti- 
tude of the landed interest in making 
provision for the poor, 249 — amount 
paid to labourers, i6. — detrimental effect 
of the Lai )Our- rate Act on private inte- 
rest*, ib. — interpretation of the act by 
the LK)rd-Lieuterianf, 250 — effect of the 
act, officers appointed under the 
afet, i5.— Colonel Douglas’s advice at 
Tipperary* ^W2 — rashness of the Govern- 
ment tpd^king, 253— defence of the 


o Government by one of its officers, 254 
— amount of expenditure, 257 — increase 
of the trade in arms, tb, — Mr. I^bou- 
chere’s letter to the magistrates, 258 j 
and see Poor Law. 

Italy, memorials ofthe Stuarts in, 113. 


J. 

Johnson, Qrt; Shakespearian labours of, 
312 — his view of the character of Ham- 
let, 313. 

K. 

Khorsabad. See Bolta. 

Knight, Cliarles. See Shakespeare. 


a L. 

Lassen. See Rawlinson. 

Law, the slight knowledge of, amongst 
laymen, 63 — increase ni law-making 
since Reform Bill, ib, — education in, 
neglected at the Universities, 64 — law 
students in the time of Henry V 1., tb . — 
of Charles II., 06. 

Layard, Mr., discoveries of, at Nimroud, 
445-448. 

Lely, Sir Peter, portraits by. See Dress. 

Lougliborougli, Ixird, on the payment of 
the Romttn Catholic Clergy, 500. 


M. 

Malt-tax, the, Repeal of, 267. 

Malrnesonry. See Sidmoulh. 

Manners, Lord Jolm, verses of, on the en- 
trance of Montrose into Edinburgh, 53. 

‘ Marine Stores, Dealer in,’ 135. 

Metcalfe, Rev. F., his translations of l‘ro- 
fessor Becker’s Vorks, 372. 

Moiinier, M., his work on French agri- 
culture, 202, 205. 

Montj^jnsier, Duke of. See Utrecht. 

Montrose, the Life and Times of, by M. 
Napier, Esq., I — cool rcc^tion of, by 
Charles I., 3 — ^joiiig the Covenanters, 
ib. — expeditions to tlie north, 4—- con- 
ference with Huntley, ib, — treachery 
of the Covenanters, ib. — Montrose’s re- 
sentment, 5 — he re-enters Aberdeen, 
tb. — the slaughter of lap-dogs, ib. — 
the Raid of Stonehaven, 6 — interview 
between Montrose and the King, ib. — 
the King prepares to invade Scot- 
land, 7— the bond at Cumbernauld, ib. 
— MontTose croues the Tweed, ib.— 
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pussHge of the Tytie, i6,— and battleiPf 
New hum, the ‘ Long Parliament,’ 

8 — Montrose’s letter to the King, ib, — 
is summoned before the Committee of 
Estates, i6.— and imprisoned, 9 — the 
King’s arrival iiiScotl^d, ib. — and his 
intercession for Montrose, 1^ — Mon- 
trose discloses the treachery of Hamilton 
and Argyle, ib. — ‘ the Incident,’ ib. — re- 
lease of Montrose, 12 — his advice to the 
Queen, ih. — interview wWl Henderson, 
14 — proceedsto the court of Charles, 15 
— is appointed Lieutenant-General, 16 
— and created a Marquis, ib. — arrives 
at Inchbi’cikie, 18 — gives battle to Lord 
KIcho's army, 19 — liis skill as a 
General, 20— ‘ Reasons for the sur- 
render of Perth,’ ‘21 — murder of Kil- 
liont, 22 — Montrose marches on Aber- 
deensliire, ib. — the surprise at Fyvie 
C’astle, 2t — enmity lietween the houses 
of Campbell and Graham, 25 — march 
on Inverury, 26 — flight of Argyle, ih. 
— battle of Inverlochy, 27 — -Montrose 
turns again on Aberdeenshve, 2S 
Urrey sent to reinforce Jlaillie, tb. — 
they pursue Montrose, 29 — battle of 
Aulderne, tb ^ — of Alford, 31 — of Kil- 
syth, 32— flight of Arjfyle, 33---olc- 
mency of Montrose, ib. — appointed 
Captain-General, 34 — is deserted by 
tlie Higlilanders, 35 — defeated by 
Leslie, 36- flies to Peebles, and to the 
Highlands, 37— the ‘ Sldin-men’s-lce,’ 
tb. — Montrose raises another army, 38 
— IS joined by Sir John Urrey, tb. 
the King surrenders himself to the 
Scotch, 39 — Montrose dismisses his 
aimy, »6,-— and leaves Scotland, tb, 
liis life in exile, 40 — the ke^ to secret 
correspondence of, tb. — his ‘ l()ve--song,* 
42 — conduct of Henrietta Maria to- 
wauls, 40, 44— his feelings on hearing 
of the mviider of Charles I., ib. — teinleis 
hi.H allegiance to Charles II., ib. — 
ariives in Scotland, 46 — his progress, 
47— is defeated at Corbiesdale, ib. — 
his wandeiings, 48— is made prisoner, 
50 — anecdote of the lady Skibo, 51^ 
stratagem of the lady Grange, tb. — in- 
sults olTeied to, 52 — ^ntence on, tb. — 
exhibition of, at Edinburgh, i5.— lines 
on his prison window, 65 — execution, 
56 — his heart, 57 — character, 58. 


N. 

Napier, Mark, Esq. See Stontrose, 
Nimroud. SeeLayaiA. 


0 . 

Optical science, •commencement of era 
in, 97 — and phenomena of, ib. 


P. 

• 

Peel, Sir R., influence of his policy on the 
stite of Ireland, 239— his preference to 
direct instead of indirect taxation, 267 
— reasons for fixing the income-tax at 
Id. in the pound, 267 n — proof of his 
having resolved on the perpetuity of the 
income-tax before Ajugust, 1845, 468 — ■ 
his lute policy, 482. 

Pel lew. Sidmouth. 

Phlebotomy, adopted in the Roman armies 
an a punishment, 3G9. 

Pitt. See Sidmouth. 

Planche, J. R. See Dress. 

Plough, the, the most effective instrument 
of national pros^ierity, 204 and note. 
Porter, Sir R. K., mistake of, os to the 
sculptures at Rehjstan, 415 — account 
of the Tomb of Cyrus by, 421. 

Property, the law of descent of, in France, 
207 ; and see Agriculture. 

Punjab, war of tlie, 269 n— Lord Har- 
dmg^ s plan of reinforcing tbe ailvanced 
jK)8ts, 270 — inaccuracies in Q. Rev., 
vol. Jxxviii., corrected, 272. 

Poor Law, remarks on out-door relief, 
by A. Sbafto Adair, Esq., 463 — the re- 
port of the Scotch Poor Law Comm is-' 
sioners, 464 — the principle of the Irish 
Poor Law, tb. — consequences of esta- 
blishing out-door relief in Ireland, 
465 — the burdens on the landed inte- 
rests coiisideied, tb., 467 — the modes 
of assessment in Scotland, 466 — 
the system of middlemen, 469 — 
caution to be observed in legislative 
changes, ^70 — plan proposed for cases 
9 of exacting excessive rent, ib, — effect 
of over-rented land on the j^ieople, 471 
— Ireland not yet fit for {lermanent 
legislation, tbt — means to be adopted 
for the attainment of truth, 472-^Mr. 
Adair's account of the applicants for 
work at Ballymena, 473— relations of 
Great Britain with Ireland, 474— the 
duty of England, 475— thp immediate 
cause of the Irish misery, 478 — probable 
effect of the potato disease on the people, 
479 — Mr. Nicholl’s sketch of tbe desul- 
tory and idle habits of the Irish, i5.— 
the scramble for the Government ‘ light 
• work,* 480 — a system for the care of 
the sick recommended, ib. — the prin- 
^ c\p\e on wVicb the Rcl'ief RiU vr ill bo 
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carried, 483— the duty of the House* of 
Lords with regard to, 484. 


R. 

Ragged schools, 127 ; and see Schools. 

R*aikes, Rev. H, * See Brenton. 

Rawlinson, Major H, C. — I he Persian 
cuneiform inscription at Bchistan deci- 
phered ^nd translated, with a Memoir 
by, 413— coincidence in the interpret- 
ation by different parties, 414 — Profes- 
sor Grotefend’s discoveries, 415 — de- 
scription of the arrow-headed charac- 
ters, 416 — infiufries by MM. Martin, 
Rask, and Buurnouf, ib. — complete- 
ness of Lassen’s alphabet, 417 — in- 
dustry of Major Rawlinson, ib. and 
4 35 -disadvantages of his isolated po- 
sition, 418 — meets with M. VVester- 
gaard, 420 — account of actual histp- 
rical discoveries, ib. — the tomb of 
Cyrus, i6. — its inscription, 421 — ^in- 
scriptions commemorative of Darius, 
422 — situation and description of Bc- 
bistan, 423 — inscriptions there, 424 — 
explanation of the sculpture, tb. and 
425 — Darius* right to the throne of 
• Persia considered, 426 — how rei!n esented 
in the inscriptions, ib. — prediction le- 
8])ecting, 428 — transcript of j)at;t of the 
Behistaii Jiiscriplion, ib . — tlie Magian 
conspiracy, 432 — derivation of the woid 
Ormazd considered, 433 — insciipfions 
atPersepolis, i6. — moinunent of Daiius, 
434 — names of the conspirators against 
Gomates, tb. 

Registration of titles, a general system 
recommended, 220 fi. 

Reynolds, costume in portraits b}’, 395, 
Romans, private life of, 336. ^ 

Russell, Lord John, his opinions on 
‘ Party,’ 241 — his late ^iLtical policy, 
ib . — his pledge on witlmrawing tlu? 
Irish Arms Act, 259 — remarks of, on 
the double Spanish ni.irriagu negotiated 
after the Peace of Utieclit, 403. 


S. 

Salt, as food for cattle, 233 n. 

Schools, Ragged— ‘The second annual 
Report of the Ragged-School f/nion, 
established for the support of schools 
for the destitute poor,’ 127 — descrip- 
tion of the class of beings beneOted by, 
^.-^Olthy state of some of the metro- 
politan districts, t29 — origin of ragged 
tcbool8» 130 difficulties contended 


,jWith, 131— zeal of the teachers, 132 — 
statistics of crime by persons under 
20 years, 133 — c^irelessness of trades- 
lieople and servants, 134- meaning of 
a ‘ Dealer in Marine Stores,' 135 — 
number of schools in existence, ib » — the 
/urston-street school, 135 n— the course 
of study, 135 — the industrial class, ih. 
— expnses of the establishment, 136 — 
social condition of the children, ib. — 
anecdotes^ (* 38, 139 — effect of schools, 
140 — provincial schools, ib, — scheme 
for an industrial day-scliool, ib. 

Science, physical, jireseiit state of, 93'— 
tendency to puisue by tlircct experi- 
ment the more aubtle elements of the 
material world, 94 — commencement of 
the era in chemistry, 96 — in elec- 
tricity, Jj . — in optical science, 97 — 
in astronomy, 98 — in geology, 99 — 
physical geography, 100 — heat, ih. — 
physiology, ih. — increasing exactness 
of science in all methods of rcseaich, 
101 — ‘Liebig's principle on combina- 
tion ^nd decomposition of matters, 
101 n — want of perception among the 
ancients, 102 — progress of analysa- 
tion in chemistry, 103 — of knowledge 
ip meteori^ogy, and its phenomena, ih. 
— in physical ge()gra])hy, 104 — in zoo- 
logy, — iu gtJology, 105 — in astro*- 

iioiny, ih. — general jirogress in instru- 
mental perfection, lOti — the steam- 
engine, — electricity, 108; and see 
Faraday. 

Scotland, superticies and pojaihition of, 
in 1841, 209 w; and see Poor Law. 

Shakespcaie, ed itions of, by Chailes Knii,dit 
and J. P. Collier, Esqrs., 313 — Mr. 
Dyce*!. remarks upon, 310, 316— Ins 
high notion of his calling, 312— Jolm- 
son's Shakesiiearian labouis, ih . — his 
view of Handet, 313 — tiie want of a 
new edition of, ih. — a wide field for 
discovery still open, 318 — the opening 
scene in Hamlet, il/. — Shakespeare’s 
atention to the subtlest miuuliaj, 319 
— wonderful conijiression of the scene, 
320 — cliaracU^ristic of Hamlet, 321 — 
bis reasons for assuming inailiiebs, th. 
— the scenes between Hamlet and 
Polonius, ib. 327 — VVarburton’s criti- 
cisms, 323 — the scene with Rosen- 
cranfz and Giiildenstem, 321 — the 
‘ method ’ ill the madness intended by 
Sliakespearo, 329 — the character of Po- 
loniiis, f/>.^the scene with Ophelia, 330 
— difficulties of easy passages viewed 
thiough the medium of a Wrong idea, 
332 — the duaracter of Hamlet, 333, 

Sl^eep, one of the ^ief causes of the pro- 
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sppri^y of England, 231 — detail? 
ganling, ill France and England, ib. — 
extent of Hheen-farming in England, 
‘232 w. 

Sidmouth, Henry, Viscount, the ‘ Life and 
Correspondence of,’ by the Hon. and 
Hev. G. Pellew, D.D., 484-TrAddii\g- 
ton’s birth and early life, 486 — intimacy 
witli Pitt, 487, 497 — elected for De- 
vizes, ib. — reluctance to take part in 
debate, 488 — Speakershipj ib, 4S9 n — 
tlie speaker's salary, 489 — the most in- 
dispensable quality ibr lilling the cliair, 
189/1 — Mr. ilurke's dagger scene, 4<S9 
— anecdotes of Mr. Pitt, 490, 493 — 
Addington as llnaiicicr, 494 — accepts 
the command of a troop of yeomanry, 
495 — liuel between Piit and Tierney, 
■496 — speech on tlie Irish Union, 
the lirst parliament of the United King- 
dom, 497 — Cabinet ^deliberations on 
Catholic emancipation, 499 — the king's 
b'ttcr to the speaker, 501 — censure due 
to Pitt, 502 — character of Lord Malmes- 
bury’s diaries, 503 — (lie king’s doubts 
aiisirig out of tlic coronation oath, 505 
— Lord Lougliborough's observations on 
the payment of the Koirian Catholic 
clergy, 506 — arraiigernenfs for a new 
nnnisliy, 508 — indisposition of the 

‘ king, 510 — Mr. Addington’s prescrip- 
tion, 511 — Pitt’s assistance to Adding- 
ton in the formation of a new ministry, 
512 — distribution of olTicw^ ib,- — Can- 
ning’s pleasantries, 513 an(i jiote — the, 
Aitdington ministry, 514 — foim of 
communication between the king and 
liis ministers, 515 — the peace of Amiens, 
520 — rupture between Pitt and Ad- 
dington, 5*22 — Dr. PellewV charge 
against Pitt, 524 — commission of naval 
inquiry, 626 — message of Marcli 1803, 
527 — Nelson’s note, ib, — feeling be- 
tween Pitt and Addington, tb, — nego- 
ciatioiis between, 528 — Pitt’s own 
version, 529 — Important result of the 
negociatioii, 630 — Mr. Tierney's ap- 
pointment, 831 — result of the mo- 
tions of censure on ministers, ib, — 
the King’s letter to Addington thereon, 
ib. — effect of Buonaparte’s intended 
invasion on political parties, 632 — Mr, 
Pitt’s explanatory letter to the King, 
633 — his opposition to the ministry, 
634— -Addington’s resignation, ib. — the 
King’s letters to him, ib, — Mr. Pitt’s 
ministerial proceedings, 636 — reconci- 
liation wi^li Addington, 636 — com- 
ments on Addington’s reft^al to accept 
a peerage or parliamentary provision, 
ib, — is created Viscount Siimoutb, 637 


—his resignation and its ratraction, 638 

• — his resignation accepted, 540 — >fhe 
' style of subscription used l)etween Mr. 

Pitt and Lord Sidmouth, ib. and note 
— death of Pitt, 541-^idmouth joins 
the ‘Ail the Talents'* administration, 
543 — his opposition to tlie slave-trade 
abolition, 544 — death of Fox, ih. — pro- 
ceedings for procuring the admission of 
Catholics to the staff of the army, 545 
— riegociatlons with Canning, 646 — 

» negociations with Pefeeval, 547— in op- 
position, 548 — factious movements of, 
550 — condemnation of the Government ' 
Onancial measures, 6 jil — dissolution of 
the Duke of Portland’s administration, 
ih , — formation of the PetcevaA adminis- 
tration, 552 — Sidmouth president of 
the council, 653 — death ef Perceval, ih. 
— Sidmouth Home Secretary, ib . — the 
Manchester riots, ih . — conduct of the 
.Government, 054 — Canning and Sid- 
mouth colleagues, ib. — Sidmouth’s re- 
tirement into private life, dd^i^his 
speech on the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, ib. — his conduct on the passing of 
the Reform Rill, ib . — his death, OSS- 
character, 657. 

Slavery. See Greeks, 

Smith, Dr. Wm., his Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mytho- 
h>t?y>=^5S M, 

.Spanish Marriages, See Utrecht. 

Stuarts, the, in Italy, 141 — supporters of • 
the Jacobite cause in England, 142 — 
memorials in Italy, 143 — faithlessness 
of the Bourbons to the Stuarts, 144 
— policy of Pope Clement Xl, 

' towards, ib. — the residence at Ur- 
bino, 145 — amusements of, ib , — Feats 
of Hercules, 146 and note — death of 
Ma^ of ]\l,odena, 146 — ^birlh of Charles 
Edward, 147 — differences between 
James amyhis wife, ib . — Stuart relics, 

3 149 — exi)edition of 1745, ib. — Cor- 
dara’s account of, 150 — character and 
pursuits of Charles Edward, ib. — he 
joins the Spanish Camp at Gaeta, 161 
— descent upon Scotland proposed, 152‘ 
— the Prince leaves Italy, 153 — ^liis ad- 
ventures, 156 — at Paris, 157 — arrives 
iu Scotland, ib, — ^his captivating man- 
iiets, 158 — the retreat from Derby, 
160 ~ wanderings, ib. — devotion of 
Sheridan, ib. — escape, 161 — in after 
life, ib. — marriage, 162 — death, ib. — 
funeral, 163 — his will, 164 — tlie 
Duchess of Alhany, ib. — ^the Stuart 

* Papers, 166 — will pf Cardinal York, 
167. 

Steam-engine, the, perfection of^l 07/ 
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Sferl^m 

Sfcoktj their doctrine on destiny, &c., 36U 

' ‘T- 

' t*i^ation. Ste Malt-tait and Income-tax. 
Ivories, pol^y and inelination of^ 263. 


U. 

;J|hivcx»itie8, the course of study at the, 
i ; ^.64^* the ten years * degree, 6$ n — gen- 
: tlemen-Commoners, 70^private tutors, 
73— .•College dfot,» 77. 

.pjcbsno. Stitfirtr. 

. treaty of. Considerations resMCt- 

’ iB3^f<he.fnarriage of the Duhe of Mont- 
, ' pensi^r, ^vrilh reference to, 399 — protest 
^/of Engird 'respecting, ib . — probable 
" e/OTeprof, ih. and 411 — interpretation of 
ilie tre4ty by Tjorcl Palmerston erro- 
lOO^axoiwed coniemxilation of* 
' aofeb a tnarri€^(e, 401 — the mission of 
Pageot, the provisions of the 
'iroaty not heretofore, Urged against mar- 
^ Ttages 0f a similar dmcription, 401, 402 


t-o-no mention of the treaty made iu the 
3^sst protestof the &itish Minister, 401 
—its governing principle, 405 — the 
Acts of Renunciation by Philip V. 
and the Duke of Orleans, 406< — object 
of, 407— main purpose of tlie treaty,' 
4f09 — the ‘family compact,’ 410. 


V. 

Vandyke, style of dress in portraits of, 

' 892f^ 

Vicente, Gil, character of his wrirings, 169 
— ea):ly life and productions of, 171 
— reasons for his writing in Spanish, 
172 — his marriage and family, 173 — 
poverty, 174 — his reproof to the cleigy, 
175 — -ni^ epitaph, 176 — collected woilcs 
of, 196 — the ‘ Cortes de Jupiter,’ 197 
— Mr. Gairett’a ‘ Auto de Gil Vicente,’ 
199. 

W. 

Wellington, the Duke of, opinions on the 
discipline of the army, 450, 452. 

Westergaard, N. L. See Rawlinson. 
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Art. I. — 1. History of the Conquest of Peru, By Wm. H. 

Prescott. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1847. 

2. Travels in Perm. By Dr. Tschudi. Translated from the 
German by Thomasina Ross. 8vo. London, 1847. 

S panish America is fortunate in her* historian, and 
Mr. Prescott is fortunate in being the historian of 'Spanish 
America. The successive invasions of the two great empires in 
the New World — that of Montezuma in Mexico, and that of the 
Incas in Peru — }5y a few daring Europeans, offered each a sub- 
ject, combining, with singular felicity, all that gives interest, life, 
grandeur, variety, and more than that, its proper bounds and 
unity, to an historical composition. Each is a distinct and a sepa- 
rate chapter in the history of man — each has something of that 
commanding insulation from the other affairs of the world which 
makes the histories of Greece, and still more of Rome, at the 
same time vast and majestic, yet simple and comprehensible. 
The whole of such history lies within a certain geographical 
sphere; its events self-devdloped from manifest and proxi- 
mate c^ses ; it unfolds in gradual progression ; even its episodes 
are part of the main design : the mind grasps it from its be- 
ginning to its end without effort, with the consciousness that 
it is commanding the theatre to its utmost extent. It has not, 
like modern history, to make a world-wide inquiry which spreads 
like the horizon without limit as it advances — to seek in the 
most remote ages, and in the most distant countries, the first 
impulses of the great movements which it/describes — ^to unravel 
the interwoven policy of all the great nations of Europe; while 
it cannot be sure that it may not find in the archives of an obscure 
cabinet the secret of some vast political combination ; and knows 
not therefore at what period it has exhausted the labour which 
ought to be imposed upon himself by a high-minded and con- 
scientious historian. 

These subjects arc worthy, too, of a writer possessed of the 
true genius for historic composition, ai in a certain sense unoccu- 
pied, and open at least to any one who may be disposed to fix the 
English standard upon the soil. Masterly as is the rapid view of 
Robertson, the general design find the limits of his work pre- 
cluded him from that fulness of detail, that distinctness of de- 
voL. Lxxxi. NO. CLxii. Y scription. 
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scription^ and that more complete development of character, 
which may belong to a separate work on each of these periods of 
South American conquest ; and the authorities inaccessible to 
Dr. Robertson — some of them at length permitted to see the light 
by the Spanish government, and published by the industry of 
Spanish writers, such as Muhos and Navarrete— others collected 
in MS. by the zeal of Mr. ‘'Prescott, or placed at his command 
by brother collectors from the confidence awdkened by his former 
writings — these fresh materials were so numerous and so im- 
portant as to mark the period for a more complete investigation 
of the annals of Spanish conquest. Nor is it the least curious 
fact relating to these works, that the most laborious and dis- 
passionate inquiry, instead of chilling down the history into a 
cold and unstirring chronicle, actually kindles it into a stranger 
romance; fiction is pale and spiritless before the marvellous 
truth. The extraordinary character of the Mexican, and still 
more of the Peruvian civilization, and the height they had 
attained, comes into stronger light, as new and trUi»tworthy au- 
thorities make their depositions before us; and this civiliza- 
tion contrasts more singularly with the mediaeval barbarism — 
we can use no other word — the chivalrous valour, the heroic 
bigotry of these knight-errants of discovery, mingled up, as it was, 
with the sordid and remorseless rapacity of the robber baron or 
the Mahometan pirate of the Mediterranean. Never were such 
great deeds conceived with such reckless auJ desperate boldness, 
or achieved by such inadequate means ; never were sS^h feats 
of courage, such patient endurance, such unutterable and cold- 
blooded cruelties, such deliberate atrocities of fraud ; never did 
man appear so heroic and so base, so astonishing and so odious, 
so devotedly religious in some respects, so utterly godless in 
others; never was superhuman courage so disgraced by more 
than savage treachery. 

Mr. Prescott’s styleNind manner of composition’ are s^apted with 
singular felicity to this half-poetic history. His strong imagina- 
tive faculty, heightened by the peculiarity of his situation (of 
which more presently), delights in the rich and the marvellous, 
both in nature and in human action; he has acquired a skill of 
arrangement, and grouping of characters and events, which at- 
tests long and patient study of the highest models; while the 
calmer moral and Christian tone of his judgments by no means 
deadens his sympathies with the fiercer and more barbarous 
heroism of ancient days. His narrative presents in general, 
though not without some exceptions, a happy combination pf 
modern historic philosophy with something of the life and pic- 
turesqueness of ah ancient chronicle. 
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Mr. Prescott must detain us, however, for a short time before 
we enter upon his H istory, on one matter personal to himself. 
We think that he has judged wisely in correcting the misappre- 
hension which has generally prevailed as to the extent and nature 
of that disadvantage -under which he has laboured, and over 
which he has so signally triumphed by perseverance, industry, 
and sagacity. We have ourselve*s so often heard it asserted 
that Mr. Prescott il» totally blind, that we are anxious to commu- 
nicate to our readers the real state of the case, which in itself is 
sufficiently remarkable, as showing how far the most severe 
visitations of Divine Providence may be remedieil by that energy 
and ingenuity with which that same merciful Provideqpe has en- 
dowed good and wise men. He says : — • 

‘ While at the University, I received an injury in one of my eyes, 
which deprived ftic of the sight of it. The other, soon after, was at- 
tacked by inflammation so severely that for some time I lost the sight 
of that also ; and, though it was subsequently restored, the organ was 
so much disordered as to remain permanently debilitated; while, twice 
ill my life since, I have been deprived of the use of it for all purposes 
of reading and writing for several years together. It was during one of 
these periods that I received from Madrid the materials for the “ His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella and in my disabled condition, with 
rny Transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one pining from 
hunger in the midst of abundance. In ’'this state I resolved to make 
the ear, if possible, the work oT the eye. I procured the services of 
a secretary, who read to me the various authorities; and in time I 
became so far familiar with the sounds of the different foreign lan- 
guages (to some of which, indeed, I had been previously accustomed by 
a residence abroad), that I could comprehend his reading without much 
difficulty. As the reacter proceeded, I dictated copious notes; and, 
when these had swelled to a considerable amount, they were read to me 
repeatedly, till I had mastered their contents sufficiently for the pur- 
poses of composition. The same notes furnia|ied an easy means of re- 
ference to sustain the text. * ' 

‘ Still another difficulty occurred in the mechanical labour of writing, 
which I found a severe trial to the eye. This was remedied by means 
of a writing-case, such as is used by the blind, which enabled me to 
commit my thoughts to paper without the aid of sight, serving me 
equally well in the dark us in the light. The characters thus formed 
made a near approach to hieroglyphics; but my secretary became ex- 
pert in the art of deciphering, and a fair copy — with a liberal allowance 
for unavoidable blunders — was transcribtd for the use of the printer. I 
have described the process with more minuteness, as some curiosity has 
been repeatedly expressed in reference to my modtis operandi under 
my privations, and the knowledge of it may be of some assistance to 
others in similar circumstances. * 

‘Though I was encouraged by the sensible progress of my work, it 
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was necessarily slow. But in time the tendency to inflammation dimi- 
nished, and the strength of the eye was confirmed more and more. It 
was at length so far restored that I could read for several hours of the 
day, though my labours in this way necessarily terminated with the day- 
light. Nor could I ever dispense with the services of a secretary or 
with the writing-case; for, contrary to the usual experience, I have 
found writing a severer trial to tjiie eye than reading — a remark, how- 
ever, which docs not apply to the reading of manuscript ; and to enable 
myself, therefore, to revise my composition more carefully, I caused a 
copy ofl the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella” to be printed for my 
own inspection before it was sent to the press for publication. Such as 
I have described was the improved state of my health during the pre- 
paration of the “ Conquest of Mexico and, satisfied with being raised 
so nearly to a level with the rest of my species, I scarcely envied the 
superior good fortune of those who could prolong their studies into the 
evening and the later hours of the night. 

‘ But a change has again taken place during the last two years. The 
sight of my eye has become gradually dimmed, while the sensibility of 
the nerve has been so far increased that for several weeks of the last year 
I have not opened a volume, and through the whole time I have not had 
the use of it on an average for more than an hour a day. Nor can I 
cheer myself with the delusive expectation that, impaired as the organ 
has become from having been tasked probably beyond its strength, it 
can ever renew its youth, or be of much service to me hereafter )n my 
literary researches. Whether I shall have the heart to enter, as I had 
proposed, on a new and more extensive field of historical labour with 
these impediments I cannot say. lerhaps long, habit, and a natural 
desire to follow up the career which I have so long pursued, may make 
this in a manner necessary, as iny past experience has already proved 
that it is practicable. 

‘ From this statement — too long, I fear, for his patience — the reader 
who feels any curiosity about the matter will understand the real extent 
of my embarrassments in my historical pursuits. That they have not 
been very light will be readily admitted, when it is considered that I 
have had but a limited use of my eye in its best state, and that much of 
the time I have been debarred from the use of it altogether. Yet the 
difficulties I have had to contend with are very far inferior to those 
which fall to the lot of a blind man. I know of no historian now alive 
who can claim the glory of having overcome such obstacles but the 
author of “La Conquete de TAngleterre par les Normands;” who, to 
use his own touching and beautiful language, “ has made himself the 
friend of darkness and who, to a profound philosophy that requires no 
light but that from within, unites a capacity for extensive and various 
research that might well demand the severest application of the student.* 
— Preface^ pp. xiv.-xvii. 

We can understand the poet, on whom in later or in middle life 
has fallen this sad privation, in the words of Milton : — 

‘By 
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‘ By cloud and ever-during dark 
Siflrrounded, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut olF, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 

Presented with an universal blank 
Of Nature’s worli^ to him expung’d and ras’d ; 

And WisdoAi at one entrance quite shut out/ 

— we can easily conceive such pocft’s mind creating out of the 
treasures of his memory pictures even as living, ^s exqui- 
site, as truthful, as Milton’s own Garden of Eden, or opr first 
parents as embodied by him in their paradisiacal state. The 
imagination thrown back upon itself, withdrawn from and undis- 
turbed by the common every-day vulgarities of life, concentred 
on the noble, the beautiful, the picturesque, would * naturally 
combine the highesf idealism with the most perfect reality in 
its descriptions of outward things — the creative would at the 
same time be a* refining and ennobling process. We think, in- 
deed, that we can clearly trace the workings of Milton’s blind- 
ness in his later poetry. We fancy him sitting alone in his majestic 
seclusion, and summoning up all that his memory deemed worthy 
of retention — the terrible becoming more awfully terrible — the 
majestic more unimpcdedly majestic -r the beautiful of more un- 
mingled beauty; everything first fully imaged on the retina of 
his mind, and then assuming the most ajipropriate language — 
language itself wrought up to perfec^tion, not as in his earlier 
often-corrected worl^ (as may Be seen in Trinity College library), 
by blottings and interlinings, but by a purely mental alchemy. 
On this, however, we must not now dwell. 

But that a history so original and so laborious as that of M. 
Thierry should ha\e been accomplished under such circum- 
stances, appears almost incredible. Even in Mr. Prescott’s com- 
paratively less embarrassing position, it is difficult to imagine 
how the mind, without the constant aid oT the outward sense, can 
perforin that difficult office of discriminat/ng the important from 
the useless — of winnowing, as it were, and treasuring up the 
grain from the chaff, in the multifarious inquiries which must 
open as the preparation advances ; how that of which the weighty 
bearing cannot at first sight be discerned, is not irrecoverably 
lost ; how characters and events in this rude manner of study (for 
rude it must be, even with the most ingenious appliances) should 
assume their proper magnitude and due proportion ; how autho- 
rities should be compared, weighed, sifted, and the judgment 
come to its conscientious conclusion without misgiving as to the 
stability of its grounds ; how those light and casual hints which 
occasionally betray^to the sagacious mind the mystery of some 
character, of some line of conduct, or some great event, should 

• not 
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not escape even the most sagacious when to a certain extent de- 
pendent upon others : these obvious difficulties naturally occur, 
and heighten our astonishment whenever success is achieved. 
Yet, even in such cases, there m«*iy be some compensatory ad- 
vantages. We think that we can discefn in M. Thierry’s writings, 
as well in its excellences as in one or two partial defects, a be- 
trayal, as it were, of this peculiar mode of composition. In such 
a case there would be a naturfil tendency to ferm everything into 
complete mental pictures, to that actual reanimation of the past 
which M. de Barante has attempted, and successfully attempted, 
on a deliberate tjjeory ; and in which those great writers have been 
followed by so many of the modern French historians, till, in 
several instances, that which was striking and legitimate dramatic 
art has degenerated into melo-drarnatic artifice. Unquestionably 
this is one of the great charms of M. Thierry’s History, and in 
him this imaginative power has not trespassed beSond its rightful 
privilege. The same idiosyncracy would tend, where a thcf)ry has 
full possession of the mind, to work up that theory with exclusive 
devotion, seizing and magnifying all which is in its favour, quietly 
discarding and passing over all those stubborn and obtrusive 
objections which a closer and less purely mental study might 
elude with difficulty. To this perhaps vve may attribute the 
somewhat exaggerated views of the conflict between the Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon races, which is a kind of historic passion with 
M. Thierry. To the latter temptation Mr. Prescott is singularly 
superior: he has no preconceiied historic hypothesis to which he 
is disposed to bend the reluctant facts; his judgment is as sober as 
his analysis is keen ; he seems to hold it the duty of the historian 
to relate the results of his inquiries without accounting for that 
which is beyond the scope of history. This is no inconsiderable 
praise, with the great question of the origin of Mexican and 
Peruvitin civilization constantly before him, and beckoning him 
onwards into the daz^mg mirage of antiquarian speculatitm. 
We find it ourselves so difficult to practise the self-denial whicli 
we admire in Mr. Prescott, that it cannot but increase our respect 
for his judicious abstinence. In one other respect, perhaps, we 
may trace to this enforced mode of composition the only draw'- 
back, and that a slight one, to our delight in reading Mr. 
Prescott’s work — an accumulation, occasionally too great, of pic- 
turesque epithets ; a somewhat too elaborate contrast of colours ; 
too smooth and exquisite a finish; a style, in short, at times 
rather overloaded, and wanting in the ease and continuous flow 
which is the charm of history, and which at other times carries us 
on through his clear and lively pkges with oqe steady impulse of 
interest and pleasure. 


It 
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It is curious, indeed, now a«id then to contrast the rude force 
of some of the phrases of eye and ear witnesses preserved in the 
Notes to the ^ Conquest of Peru’ with the well-turned periods of 
the author’s text; he has no doubt judged wisely in not incor- 
porating them in his narratiAic, as they might have jarred with its 
general harmony, yet we cannot but think that the style which 
would admit them would be abstractodly more perfect. But after 
all, the style is usually so completely the expression of the^author’s 
character, as it were his nature, ^at we would not insist much on 
this point. 

Mr. Prescott commences his History of the Peruvian Conquest, 
as he did his former work, with a view of the* civilization of 
the conquered peojde. And if that of the Aztecs, after ‘his calm^ 
and dispassionate investigation, cannot be read without astonish- 
ment, so far is that of the Peruvians from losing any of that 
marvellous cbaraMcr with which it struck the first Spanish disco- 
verers, that wonder only deepens with inquiry. 

Peruvian civilization goes far to solve the great question of 
tlie self-originating })owcr of man as to institutions: it seems 
utterly to overthrow the long dominant theory, that similarity 
of laws, usages, and civil polity necessarily implies identity of 
race, affiliation, or common descent, .or some communication 
with a more advanced tribe or race. The same social arrange- 
ments grow out of the human mind under the same circumstances, 
without any foreign ^intervention. Man is the same, to a great 
extent, in every part of the world, and in every period. Society 
is part of his nature, and social forms, being circumscribed in 
their variations, will take the same character, enact the same pro- 
visions, establish the same ranks and gradations, aim at the same 
objects, and attain the Same ends. For here, in this remote and 
unapproachable quarter of the New World — within, it should 
seem, a limited historical period — with no •conceivable connection 
or relationship to oilier more advanced Iril/Pes or families of man- 
kind — with the usual myth of ceftaiu strangers descended from 
heaven, and deliberately and at once awing wild tribes of savages 
into social order and obedience, and organising a perfect common- 
wealth on new principles — this myth, however, more than usually 
betraying itself to be a myth — here is an assemblage of institutions 
which might seem gathered, for some fanciful Utopia, from all ages 
and all regions of the world. Tarlary, China, Egypt, Judea, 
Rome, Catholic Europe, might seeirf each to have brought some 
tribute to the edifice of this social polity. In one respect the 
Jesuit settlements of Paraguay might appear to have been mo- 
delled on this type;^and, in fact# substituting a peaceful religious 
order, undazzlingly attired and unluxurious in their habits, for 
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the gorgeous and martial descendants of Manco Capac and their 
Caracas — the Roman Catholic worship of Christ, with the Saints 
and Virgin, for that of the Sun and the heavenly bodies — there 
might seem the same results, the same meek obedience, the same 
absolute though gentle tutelage, the '*ame, industry, the same un- 
reasoning yet contented happiness. With the other form of South 
American civilization there wr.s almost indisputably no connection ; 
the institutions of Mexico and Peru, in their general aspect, stand 
in the strongest contrast; and Mr. Prescott seems justified in his 
opinion that there was not the least intercourse between these two 
American empires. 

‘ The fiction of Manco Capac and his sister wife was devised, 
no doubt; at a later period, to gratify the vanity of the Peruvian 
monarchs, and to give additional sanction to their authority by 
deriving it from a celestial orgin.’ So writes Mr. Prescott. The 
philosophy of these myths we must for the present leave to Mr. 
Grote : but this is only another instance of the same universal 
tendency of man cither himself to deify his legislators, or acqui- 
esce in their assumption of deity. All royal races culminate in gods 
— that is, in the Unknown. The line of the Incas, where it ceases 
to be traceable further upward (and Peruvian history aspired not be- 
yond a dynasty of thirteen princes), terminates in the Great God. 
This god among the Peruvians was the Sun, as among the Greeks 
it was Jupiter, among the Romans Mars. Jt is not so much 
(here we fully enter into the justice of the inore modern theory 
on this subject) the deliberate invention of vanity, or the artful 
design of strengthening the theocratic power of the kings, as the 
universal religious sentiment, which makes the gods the parents 
of sovereigns and founders of dynasties. But, neither in Eastern 
Asia, in the Tartar kingdoms, in Thibet, nor under the later 
Caliphate in the West, does the theocracy, which claims inde- 
feasible and absolute sovereignty for the lineal descendant of the 
gods, appear in a form so undisguised and imperious as it did in 
Peru. The Inca was the living son and representative of God 
— almost God upon earth. 

It is remarkable, that the worship of the sun, that primitive and 
noblest of idolatries, seems to have maintained a more complete 
and absolute dominance in Peru than in any other pjirt of the 
world. Byron’s splendid invocation, which he places in the 
mouth of Manfred, is mythologically true : — 

‘ Glorious orb ! the idol 
Of early nature and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind] 

— that wert ji worship ere 
The mystery of thy making was revealed. 


Thou 
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Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 

Which* gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
' Of the Clialdean shepherds till they poured 
Themselves in orisons.’ 

This more primitive Tsabaism — ascribed to the Chaldeans by the 
Asiatic traditions preserved in the Talmud, aritl which nevertheless 
appears, to have worshipped the sun as one of the heavenly bodies, 
not as the ojie heavenl5^ body, to which the rest were but attendants, 
admitted to an inferior divinity — this oldest and simplest faith gave 
place throughout Asia to a more inetaphjsic creed, either in the one 
Great Spirit, manifesting himself in successive avatars, or the 
dualistic worship of light and darkness, in which the jsun-god 
Mithra held but a subordinate rank. In Peru alone it reasserts 
its paramount, if not exclusive, dominion. It is true that there 
was a worship of, the great spirit Pachacamac, or Viracocha, the 
life-giving, the creator. But this deity had only one temple, and 
his worship seems to have been the wreck of an earlier religious 
system, which, as far as can be judged (and we can hardly be 
sure that we can collect from the language of savages their real 
conceptions on these subtle points), had been universal, in a ruder 
or more abstract form, throughout the whole American continent. 
But, in Mr. Prescott’s words: — 

‘ The deity whose worship the Peruvians especially inculcated, and 
which they never failed to establish Mjhercver their banners were known to 
penetrate, was the sun. ^It was he who, in a particular manner, presided 
over the destinies of man ; gave light and warmth to the nations, and life 
to the vegetable world ; whom they reverenced as the father of their royal 
dynasty, the founder of their empire ; and whose temples rose in every 
city and almost every vi]lage throughout the land, while his altars 
smoked witli burnt offerings — a form of sacrifice peculiar to the 
Peruvians among the semi-civilised nations of the New World.’ — 
vol. i. p. 85. 

We dwell on this because it appears to 6s, instead of being in 
favour (as it might at first be thought) of an Asiatic origin of 
Peruvian civilization, rather to make strongly against it. No- 
where, we believe, in Eastern Asia was the worship of the sun the 
great dominant, almost exclusive, religion. Everywhere religious 
festivals followed the course of the sun ; everywhere he received 
adoration, in some form, either as the representative of light, as 
the emblem of the generative principle, or as the sun-god, in the 
various splendid shapes which he assumed in Grecian anthropo- 
morphism; but nowhere, unless among the primeval Tsabians, if 
among them, was the orb of day itself the supreme, all-ruling 
deity. But all the great templeS of Peru were dedicated to him 
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— if not alone, as of supreme dignity : the sacred virgins were 
Virgins of the Sun — he . was the father of the royal race. As we 
shall sec hereafter, Atahuallpa^ in his first interview with the 
Spaniards, when Valverde summoned him to believe in the Holy 
1 riniiy, applied from, the historic god, on whose crucifixion the 
friar had enlarged, to liis visible god, whose descent was bright- 
ening the western heavens. ^ 

The Great Temple of the Sun is thus, described by Mr. 
Prescott: — « 

‘ The most renowned of the Peruvian temples, the pride of the 
capital, and the wonder of the empire, was at Cuzco, where, under the 
munificence ol' saccessive soveieigns, it had become so enriched, that it 
received the name of Coricanchcty or the “ Place of Gold.” It consisted 
of a principal building and several chapels and inferior edifices, cover- 
ing a large extent of ground in the heart of the city, and completely 
encompassed by a w'all, which, wdth the edifices, was all constructed of 
stone. A Spaniard, who saw it in its glory, assures us he could call to 
mind only two edifices in Spain w'hich, for their workmanship, were at 
all to be compared with it. Yet this substantial, and in some respects 
magnificent, structure was thatched with straw ! 

* The interior was literally a mine of gold. On tlie w’estern wall was 
emblazoned a representation of the deity, consisting of a human counte- 
nance looking forth from amidst innunieriihle rays of light wliich ema- 
nated from it in every direction, in the same manner as the sun is often 
personified with us. The figure was engraved on a massive plate of gold, 
of enormous dimensions, thickly powdered wuth emeralds and precious 
stones. It was so situated in front of the gresxt eastern portal that the 
rays of the morning sun fell directly upon it at its rising, lighting up the 
whole apartment with an effulgence that seemed more than natural, and 
which was reflected back from the golden ornaments with which the walls 
and ceiling were everywhere incrusied. Gold, in the figurative language 
of the people, was “ the tears wept by the sun,’* and every part of the in- 
terior of the temple glowed with burnished plates and studs of the pre- 
cious metal. The cornices which surrounded the walls of the sanctuary 
were of the same costly uiatcrial ; and a broad belt or frieze of gold, let 
into the stonework, encompassed' the whole exterior of the edifice.’ — 
vol. i. pp. 88-90. 

The Peruvian worship seems in the main to have been that of a 
mild and beneficent Deity, Human sacrifices, instead of being 
hea]>cd up in remorseless hecatombs, and commemorated by 
awful piles of skulls, as in the great Mexican Temple, were rare, 
and of one single victim. As Livy, in his reverence for the 
Roman name, says that such sacrifices were ‘non Komani moris;’ 
so Garcilasso de la Vega would absolve his royal ancestors alto- 
gether from this bloody idolatry. Mr. Prescott cites all the 
earlier Spanish authorities, as witnesses of this custom in Peru: 
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if Garcilasso was disposed to •soften off’ every thing discredit- 
able to the Inca mle, so the Spaniards might be inclined to receive 
but scanty evidence to darken the heathen superstition of the con- 
quered race ; but we incline to believe that Mr. Prescott comes 
to the right conclusion — and that this exceptional feature lingered 
amidst the otherwise mild system of the Peruvians. X^cir gene- 
ral conception, we will venture to add# of a gentle and beneficent 
Supreme Deity, is tlye more remarkable in a region which even 
then, no doubt, was rocked by the terrible earthquake, and* which 
might behold the volcanoes of the Andes in all their cloud-capt 
and fire-evolving majesty. 

The divinity which, even in European opinion, \fas supposed 
* to hedge a king,’ rose up like a lofty and impregnable wall 
around the Inca of Peru. ' Even the proudest of the Inca no- 
bility, claiming a descent from the same divine original as him- 
self, could not venture into the royal presence except barefoot, — 
this sign of reverence, which reminds us of the Old Testament, 
and which is so universal in the East, prevailed throughout Pe- 
ruvian usage, — and bearing a light burden on his shoulders in 
token of homage.* He was at once the sole legislative and exe- 
cutive power — he commanded the armies — his word was law. 
In the rugged but expressive words of .an old Spanish writer, 
whom Mr. Prescott, according to his usage, has discarded into 
his notes, as out of harmony with his smoother text — ‘ if he would 
kill a hundred thousand Indians? there was no one in the king- 
dom who dared to say he should not do it.* 

The Inca maintained, in some respects, the secluded state of 
an Oriental despot; in others he was the accessible sovereign of 
his people. His royal progress, which took place at intervals 
throughout the realm, a\id was conducted with a magnificence 
wliich taxes the gorgeous language of Mr. Prescott to describe, 
was likewise that of a feudal sovereign holding his courts of 
justice, in which he, the sole judge of app^l, received all peti- 
tions for redress of grievances, afld all complaints against the 
regular tribunals. The royal palanquin, it is said, was borne in 
turn by a thousand nobles, who were honoured by this service. 

‘ Tradition long commemorated the spots at which he halted ; and 
the simple people of the country held them in reverence as places 
consecrated by the presence of an Inca.* (p. 25.) 

The Inca must be born of the purest royal or rather divine 
race. As with the Egyptian kings, lift* wife of the Inca was his 
sister ; no one more remote was worthy of giving an heir to the 
elder lineage of the Sun. The heir was made over to the care of 
the Wise Men, and exposed to the rigours of a kind of Spartan 
discipline, hard fare, athletic exercises, mimic combat. But on 
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the throne he had not merely the pomp and power, he had all 
.the ’voluptuousness of the Oriental despot. The'Coya, or Queen, 
- had the dignity, but not more than the dignity, of a royal consort. 
King Solomon, or the most splendid Sultan in Bagdad, -in 
Delhi, or in Constantinople, had «iot a more crowded harecm, 
more luxurious gardens, more green and crystal-watered groves, 
certainly not such lavish p-odigality of gold and silver ornaments 
as the residence of the Inca in the favoyrite valley of Yucay. 
Among his chief privileges war the selection of as many subor- 
dinate wives as he pleased from among the Virgins of the Sun. 
This monastic institution of the ‘ Brides of the Sun ’ is but 
another illuirflration of the universality of the religious sentiment, 
and the form which it takes at certain phases of human society. 
The Vestals of Rome, and of some of the* earlier Asiatic religions, 
the Budhist monasteries, the nunneries of the Roman Catholic 
world, find their anti- types in Peru. In two remarkable par- 
ticulars the Virgin of the Sun bore a curious resemblance to the 
VestJil of Rome : her duty was to watch a sacred fire ; the punish- 
ment for unchastily was to be buried alive. ' Her lover, indeed, 
in Peru, was not merely an object of religious horror, he was to 
be strangled, the town or village in which he lived to be razed to 
the ground, and sowed with stones,’ so as to efface the memory of 
his existence. In all other respects (excepting the royal privilege 
of the Incas) chastity Avas maintained with the most jealous 
rigour, though without that austere and ascetic discipline which 
has been thought in other religious systems its only safe guardian. 
Though these Maidens w^ere jealously secluded from the con- 
versation of men (no one but the Inca and his Queen might enter 
the sacred precincts), their dwellings were sumptuous and richly 
furnished, the vessels and utensils of gold and silver. Yet it 
might seem that the whole properly of the God, including this 
fair bevy of attendants, was the property of the Inca. One great 
establishment in Cuzco, which is said to have contained fifteen 
hundred virgins of the royal’ blood of the Incas, undefiled with 
any baser admixture, under the care of aged matrons, all instructed 
in weaving fine wool for the services of the Temple, and in other 
such works for the use of the Incas — was likewise a nursery for 
the royal seraglio. The most beautiful w/^re chosen for this 
honour ; and if the king at any time was disposed to lessen the 
number of his establishment, the di.scarded lady did not return to 
her convent, but to her faflmily home, where she was an object of 
profound reverence to the people, as having been the concubine 
of the Inca. 

The death of the Inca alone seemed to darken into the fhost 
awful cruelty the character of this gentle people — his honour 
, must 
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must be maintained in the grave; nothing which had been privi- 
leged by his intimate use must be desecrated after his departure. 
The great Tartar practice of burying treasures or implements of. 

war, and of immolating on the |;rave of the chieftain aljl'^his menial 
attendants, was adopted in Peru; while the Suttees on the banks 
of the Ganges might have beheld with jealousy the hundreds of 
concubines who eagerly achieved ' conjugal martyrdom.’ 

The government wjis an absolute despotism, but a despotism 
which condescended to parental* care over the whole people.' 
Never has centralisation been carried to such an extent ; never 
did the administration so completely rule the destinies, prescribe 
the occupations, regulate the labour, provide for and al^pt the 
subsistence of the whole community, as in Peru. The State 

was, in one sense, the proprietor of the whole soil, the farmer, 
the manufacturer, die one great poor-law commissioner, or rather 
poor-law guardian — Mr. Chadwick himself could not have wished 
to have matters more his own way. There was first a triple 
division of the land. ‘ The whole territory was divided into three 
parts, one for the Sun, another for' the Inca, and the last for 
the People.’ Wherever rciyal prowess added a new province 
to the empire, this triple division, like that of the Gothic con- 
querors in Europe, became the law ; bift the proportion varied 
according to the amount of population, and the greater or less 
amount of land consequently rec^uired *for the support of the 
inhabitants. The landsgof the Sun were the Church lands, and pro- 
vid(*d for the solemnities of public worship ; the share of the Inca 
was the royal domain, which furnished the civil list of the mo- ^ 
narch and his royal house ; the third was assigned to the people. 
This last property, if wq are to believe our authorities, was re- 
sumed and repartitioned at the close of every year. Every 
Peruvian was bound to marry at a certain period ; the all-per- 
vading State chose him a wife ; on his marriage he received a 
portion of land sufficient for his maintenance, which was increased 
upon the birth of each child, ' the amount for a son being double 
that of a daughter but the new annual distribution cut off this 
allowance, in case of the diminution of the family. The Curacas, 
the aristocracy, only received a larger proportion in consideration 
of their dignity. But the State was not merely the proprietor of 
the land, it was the proprietor of the labour of the people. The 
three divisions of the land were cultivated by the people, in 
regular succession. First, that of the Church — then, by a pro- 
vision which, in its spirit, reminds us of some of the gentler 
ord^nces of the Mosaic law, that of the impotent poor, the 
old, xne widow, and the orphan, anti that of soldiers employed in 

the 
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the service of the State. The people next worked each his own 
plot of ground, but with a general obligation to mutual assistance 
when any circumstance — the burden of a young and numerous 
family for example — might demand it. Mr. Prescott quotes 
from Garcilasso de la Vega the case of an Indian being hanged 
for tilling the land of a ;great man, a Curaca, one of his own 
kindred, before that of the poor. 

‘ Lastly, they cultivated the lands of the Inca. This was done with 
great ceremony by the whole population in a body. At break of‘ day, 
they were summoned together by proclamation from some neighbouring 
tower or eminence, and all the inhabitants of the district — men, women, 
and children — appeared dressed in their gayest apparel, bedecked with 
their little store of finery and ornaments, as if for some great jubilee. 
They went through the labours of the day with the same joyous spirit, 
chanting their popular ballads, which commemorated the heroic deeds 
of the Incas, regulating their movements by the njeasure of the chant, < 
and all mingling in the chorus, of which the word hailU^ or “triumph,** 
was usually the burden. These national airs had something soft and 
pleasing in their character, that recommended them to the Spaniards ; 
and many a Peruvian song was set to music by them after the Conquest, 
and was listened to by the unfortunate natives with melancholy satisfac- 
tion, as it called up recollections of the past, when their days glided 
peacefully away under thfe sceptre of the Incas.*- — p. 47. 

Garcilasso assigns a magnanimous motive for this postpone- 
ment of the cultivation ^of the royal lands: — 'The Inca always 
preferred the tillage of his subjects before his own, it being their 
sure maxim, that the happiness of the prince depends on the 
prosperity of the people, >vithout which they become unable to 
serve him either in times of war or peace.’ {Ihjcaut's Translation, 
p. 133.) 

The State was likewise the great manufacturer, or rather super- 
intendent of the one universal domestic manufacture. All the 
vast flocks of Llarqas which wandered over the Sierras were the 
property of the Incas. The fare with which their breeding and 
management were conducted, excited the astonishment of the 
Spaniards. The wool was laid up in public stores, and then dis- 
tributed to the people, who were compelled (down to the women 
and children) to spin, and make their own clothes. The mines 
were likewise royalties. The miners and the artisans were all 
under the same official control, obliged to furnish a certain quota 
of labour to the public service. All occupations were strictly here- 
ditary ; each followed the art or profession of his father. Every 
thing was done by command and by the sound of the trumpet. 
Every work was assigned by the overseer, who watched ow its 
careful fulfilment, from the manuring and tilling of the soil fly the 
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able-bodied in tl]e fields, to the spinnlngrof the women and children 
in the private chamber. Public authority thus ruled the whole 
course of Peruvian life. A regular system of registration, and 
a periodical survey of the whole territory, institution^^which from 
the days of the Romanr empire to our own have been hardly 
known in the most civilised regions of the world, completed the 
system of superintendence and control. The whole society was 
a machine, regulated a constituted order, and wrought, it*should 
seem, into the habits and character of the people. The great 
secret of poor-law administration seems to have been discovered. 

^ No one,’ avc read, ' at least none but the decrepit and the sick, was 
allowed to cat the bread of idleness. While industry was pub- 
licly commended and stjmulated by rewards, idleness was a crime 
in the eye of the law, and as such severely punished.^ 

In this sentence^ however, the manner in which idleness was 
prevented is not very distinctly described. Mr. Prescott’s 
gentle and hanupnious phrases would hardly admit the vulgar 
fact, as it appears in the old Spanish authorities. In truth, as 
in the halcyon days of Queen Elizabeth, to which the tender- 
hearted enemies of the New Poor Law look back with such soft 
regret, instead of the workhouse test, that is, confinement, with 
better food than the obstinate pauper coufd obtain out of its walls, 
there was Bridewell and a sound whipping at the discretion or 
the indiscretion of Dogberry, of t^^e jailer, or at best of Justice 
Overdo — so in Peru,* the overseers were armed with an unli- 
mited power of Hogging the lazy and stubborn into industry and 
obedience. How far this instrument of authority differed in 
weight and sharpness from that of the modern slave-driver does 
not transpire. Yet the l^-w, and usage more powerful than law, 
especially in the mines, regulated the succession of labour with 
such provident care that none were worked beyond their strength, 
or their equitable proportion. The State a^umed the full right 
to enact Ten Hours’ Bills, and such humane provisions. 

A strange, unprecedented, unparalleled Utopia! — where lands 
were improved to the highest state of productiveness, without the 
incitement of individual property in those lands, or in the produce 
of individual labour ; where no one could improve his condition, 
yet contributed cheerfully, or under moderate conipulsion, his full 
share of industry to the public stock ; where free labour seems to 
have discharged the duty of slave lal^our ; where great public 
granaries, in which large portions of the produce were laid up, 
while they anticipated the pressure of adverse seasons, and re- 
lieved the land from any apprehension of famine, in no way, like 
the largesses and distnbutions in Rome, encouraged indolence or 
wasteful recklessness ; where, with absolute anti-Malthusian sta- 
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tutes to enforce marriage, no redundant -population appears to 
have encumbered society ; where a despotism, a warlike and a 
conquering despotism, regarded, before its own resources of wealth 
and power, the sick and destitute; where new territories were 
constantly a^ded by war to the doniiniops of the sovereign, yet at 
once shared in all the beneficent administration of the predomi- 
nant people ; where even religious bigotry conquered without per- 
secution. Throughout their growing empire, the Incas established 
their own superstition, but like* the Romans, they awarded to the 
captive gods of the vanquished nations a place in the great Pan- 
theon of Cuyeo, and allowed the minds of the new tribes time to 
expand to the higher worship of the sun. The Incas, too, like the 
Romans, subjugated the more savage tribes by means of their 
more polished language. The Quichua was established in the 
provinces as the language of law and public administration. 

The nature of the country in which arose *this singular social 
system makes it, if possible, still more extraordinary. Peru 
offers a curious vague and general resemblance to the .Holy 
Land. Some districts of great natural fertility were environed 
by sandy deserts, with hardly any streams of water, and re- 
quiring artificial irrigation. There were extensive regions suited 
Tor the pasture of flock%, — mountain ranges only to be cultivated 
in terraces. But all was on the vast scale of South American 
nature. The mountain^ which were to be scarped into these 
hanging gardens and broad plateaus were the vast Andes ; the 
ravines which must be bridged, in order to connect the country jby 
roads, were some of them so abrupt and profound that, according 
to Humboldt, Vesuvius or the Puy de Dome, placed within the 
chasm, would not reach the summit of the defile. The culti- 
vation of the land was as artificial as the social system. Our 
agriculturists must be informed, that the three principal means 
by which the Peruvians triumphed over their sterile and ungrate- 
ful soil, were by draining, by irrigation, and by guano ! 

The public works, the fortresses, the roads, and the bridges 
attested the care of the government for the security and the con- 
venience of the people. The ruins of fortresses still remain, 
astonishing from their solidity, considering that the use of iron 
was unknown, ^and that the vast masses of which they were 
composed must, apparently, have been transported by manual 
Strength to great distances. If the great roads, in their width 
and extent, will bear no comparison to those by which Rome 
connected her subject provinces with the capital — if they 
were only intended for the llamas to carry their burthens — 
they passed through and ovei- mountain ^passes which Roman 
engineering would hardly have attempted to surpiount. Chasms 
' , were 
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were crossed by suspension t)ridges, at which even the heads of 
our Brunels and Stephensons might turn giddy, and made of 
materials on which, with all their boldness and ingenuity, they 
would hardly, with the fear of coroners’ juries before them, 
venture the lives of hejf Mi^esty’s subjects. WitlJ all this, the 
astronomical knowledge of the Peruvians was lower than that 
of the Aztecs; their quipus, the Jords by which alone they 
kept accounts and riCgistered events, — their only art of, writing 
and public press, — were mafty degrees below the picture 
hieroglyphics of Mexico. One thing will perhcaps astonish the 
modern reader more than all the rest : with all this advanced 
civilization, this progress in certain arts, and with*tlie vast quan- 
tity of the precious metals, of which they made their utensils 
and their ornaments, l-hey were altogether ignorant of money ! 
Oold and silver, which they obUined with some rude and 
imperfect art, ancf wrought with considerable skill and ingenuity 
into their rings, bracelets, and \essols, were used for such 
purposes alone. The Incas had a royalty over all these treasures, 
but with no notion of coining them into a circulating medium for 
trade o^ barter. 

Is all this history or romance — a Legend or an imaginary 
Utopia? We have the stnange alternative of accepting the 
account as in its general outline at least, for historic verity, or of 
charging all the old Spanish writers \tith a degree of invention 
and of creative pow^r of which in other respects they seem 
entirely guiltless. We must suppose them to have? entered into 
a conspiracy to elevate the character of the people whom they 
were trampling under foot — and to place in darker relief the 
cruelty, the treachery, and the rapacity of their own countrymen, 
by showing the innocent and haj)py polity which they destroyed, 
'i'hcy were suggesting to others, even if they closed their own 
eyes in obstinate blindness, the perilous* comparison between 
the effects of their own religion, and what might almost seem the 
more holy and beneficent idolatry of the Peruvians. Many in- 
deed of these old writers, especially the ecclesiastics, were driven 
to the desperate resource of attributing the whole Peruvian polity, 
with its wisdom and happiness, to the wicked devices of Satan, who 
would by this means, by thus building up a social fabric of such 
unexceptionable excellence, commend the cause of heathenism. 
For it is not merely Garcilassode la Ve^a, the boasted descendant 
of the Incas, who has thus painted the Saturnian age of his fore- 
fathers. We can remember, indeed, the bewilderment, the per- 
plexity, the involuntary scepticism with which, in the days of our 
youth, we explored tjie ‘ Royal Commentaries,’ be it confessed 
(the original being unattainable) in the cumbrous and blundering 
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English of old Sir Paul Rycaut, still doubting whether we were 
in the midst of Plato’s Atlantis, or of the Arabian Nights. Rut 
as Mr. Prescott justly observes, Garcilasso has added but little, 
if anything, to the accounts of the earliest writers, some of whom, 
as Acosta anti Bias de Valera, he cites<as his authorities; and 
Mr. Prescott has added lo the mass of evidence that of two re- 
markable, and it should seefn peculiarly trustworthy testimonies. 
Juan de Sarmiento was president of the council of the Indies. M e 
visited Peru at the time when *1110 administration of Gasca had 
established peace by the discomfiture and death of the last of the 
Pizarros. He professed to have gathered the materials of his 
work from the best instructed of the Inca race who had survived 
the conquest. The Relacion of Sarmiento is still among the unpub- 
lished treasures of the Escorial. A second authority is that of 
an eminent jurist. Polo de Ondcgardo, who resided at Lima about 
the same period : he appears to have been a wise and good man, 
to have acquired deserved popularity among the Indians, and to 
have given excellent advice as well as valuable information to 
successive viceroys ; as a magistrate he had the best opportunities 
of studying the institutions of tlie country. Ondegardo's work 
was consulted by Herrera, but has not been printed. P'or his 
MS. copies both of it and Sarmiento, Mr. Prescott was indebted 
to Mr. O. Rich. The most singular testimony, liowever, to the 
social condition of the Peruvians, is the preamble to the will of 
Mancio Sierra Lejesama, the last survivo*' of the early Spanish 
conquerors, printed in the Appendix of Mr. Prescott. It is 
a death-bed confession, partly, no doubt, intended to expiate the 
soldier's sins, but partly, we hope, drawn up under a feeling of 
genuine compassion for the peojile whose mild and parental go- 
vernment he bad contributed lo overthrow, in order to subjugate 
them to the iron tyranny of the Spaniard. Mr. Prescott has pre- 
served it in the old Sj^anish ; but we think it worth while to 
translate the most striking passages. 

‘ For many years I have earnestly desired to render this information 
to my Sovereign Lord King Philip, that most Catholic and Christian 
monarch, for the relief of my soul. I, who took so great part in the 
discovery, conquest, and settlement of that reidm, of which we have 
deprived its lords the Incas, in order to place it under the crown of 
Spain, would have his Majesty know, that the said Incas governed the 
land in such a manner, that there was neither robber nor vicious man, 
nor man of pleasure, nor adulteress or prostitute in the land ; that no one 
was allowed to live an immoral life ; that all the people had their honest 
and industrious callings ; that the mountains and mines, the pastures, 
the chaaes, and the woods, were governed and distributed so that each 
had his own without hindrance or law-suit ; that the wars, though fre- 
quent, did not interrupt the commerce of the land, nor the commerce 
' the 
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the tillage of the soil; that all, •from the. highest to the lowest, kept their 
place and ordGr ; that the Incas were obeyed as men of consummate 
wisdom and excellent government, as w'ell as all tlieir rulers and cap- 
tains.’ 

The testator goes oij to feiment bitterly the eflHIct of the evil 
cxani]>le set to this blameless people by his countrymen : — 

‘ Til at whereas the Indian, if he ha*(i a hundred thousand pounds of 
gold or silver in his house, would leave his door open, or onl^ fastened 
with a stick or a peg of wood, to show that the master w'as absept, and 
no one would tlmik of entering, or of touching the property ; but 
when thoc Indians saw that we put up strong doors with locks, they 
thought it was** for fear of our lives, lest they should kflfl us — they could 
not believe that it was against robbery and for the proteetton of pro- 
]){Tty. When tliey found that there were thieves amongst us, and se- 
duc(‘rs of their Avoinen, they began to bold us in contempt. But the 
natives liavc unba^ipily been so ruined by our bad example, that there 
is hardly a virlnoiis woman left.’ 

The good old soldier, the last, be says, of the conquerors, 
eaineslly entreats the King to interfere for the relief of his 
consdence; and liuiiibly implores pardon of God for his share in 
these iniquities. 

Mr. Prescott could not but be struc k with the contrast be- 
tween tliesci ancient institutions of South America tand those 
of his own country. In the former. case there seems to have 
been the least possible freedom, and that freedom among the 
least possible nuinfier of the people ; and if human 

hap])lness consist in security of life and properly, in the cer- 
tainty of subsistence and clothing, in order and in peace, the 
great Benthamite test, of ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,’ seems to have been more nearly approached than 
ill countries of much higher civilization. In the latter, in the 
United States, the great cxjieriment of alh^wing the least possible 
])ower to the governinenl, find the most absolute individual free- 
dom, is the basis of the social system. Mr. Prescott would wil- 
lingly hold the balance with a steady hand ; and even he, as is 
shown by a few pregnant words at the close of our next extract, 
cannot contemplate w ithout some awe the solution of this mighty 
problem, of which our children may see the issue: — 

‘ A philosopher of a later time, warmed by the contemplation of the 
picture, which his own fancy had coloured, of public prosperity and 
private happiness under the rule of the Incas, pronounces “ the moral 
man in Peru far superior to the European.” Yet such results are 
scarcely reconcilable with the theory of the government I have attempted 
to analyze. Where there is no free agency there cun be no morality. 
Wlicre there is no temiKation there can be little claim to virtue. Where 
the routine is rigorously prescribed by law, the law, and not the man, 
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must have the credit of the conduct. '•If that government is the best 
Avhich is felt the least, which encroaches on the natural liberty of the 
subject only so far as is essential to civil subordination, then of all 
governments devised by man the Peruvian has the least real claim to 
our admiration. 

‘ It is not easy to comprehend the genius and the full import of insti- 
lutions so opj)osite to thost? of a free republic, where every man, how- 
ever Iminhlc his condition, may aspire to the highest hoTiours of the 
state — may select hiS own career, and* carve out his fortune in his own 
Avay ; nherc the light of knowledge, "instead of being concentrated on a 
clioscn few, is shed abroad like the light of day, and suffered to fall 
equally on the poor and the rich ; where the collision of man with man 
wakens a generous cmulat}on that calls out latent talent and tasks the 
energies to the utmost ; where consciousness of independence gives a 
feeling of self-reliance nnknown to the timid aihjccts of a despotism ; 
where, in short, the gijvcrnrnent is made for man — not as in Pern, where 
m.in seemed to be made only for the government, '^lie New World is 
the theatre on which these two political systems, so ojipositc in their 
character, have been carried into operation. The empire of the Incas 
has passed away and left no trace. The other great experiment is still 
going on — the experiment which is to solve the problem, so long con- 
tested in the Old World, of the capacity of man for self-goveinincnt. 
Alas for humanity if it should fail I’ — vol. i. pp. 157, 158. 

To the romance of the Peruvian civil polity succeeds the 
romance of the conquest. ^ A bastard (in the words of Robertson), 
a foundling, and a priest,’ — Piiarro, Aliiiagro, and De Luquo, 
having heard some vague and doubtful rumours of a great empire, 
equal in extent and supeiior in wealth to that of Mexico, 
which had already fallen under the arms of Cortez, enter into a 
solemn compact for the conquest and the partition of this un- 
known El Dorado. After difficulties which might have broken 
the spirits of less than Sjianish adventurers, which would have 
quelled any motives but that strange confederacy of chivalrous 
jiassion for adventure; with avarice and religious zeal ; after dis- 
asters and sufferings before which many shrunk back, and it is 
only surjirising that any held on their stern course, Pizarro 
throws himself into the midst of this vast and organized em- 
pire, whose sovereign might easily have mustered a hundred 
thousand warriors — with less than two hundred men, worn out 
with fatigue and disaster, imperfectly armed, — including in his 
force only three arquehussiers, less than twenty cross- bowmen, 
and at most sixty-seven horsemen — and with an utter impos- 
sibility of retreat — and Pizarro becomes master of Peru ! 

The iiistory of this conquest is wanting, indeed, in the perils, 
the vicissitudes, the incrcdiblQ feats of valour, the more in- 
credible command displayed by Cortez over the minds of his 
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own countryn^en ; as when he boldly confronts a superior oflicer, 
a Spaniard of name and rank, with a royal coiniiiission, who had 
come to deprive him of all the fruits of liis valour, and marches 
off at the head of his rivars army to achieve J^s own >vork. 
'I’hcre is nothing of that desperate fighting along the causeways, 
the naval battles on the lake, the grj;at temple soaring above the 
bloody tumult, and displaying before the Sjianiards the offering 
of their captive brothers upon* the altar. All in Peru, alter the 
tremendous passage of the Cordillera, is achieved by one* auda- 
cious act of the most consummate treachery, by one unresisted 
massacre, followed by the barbarous execution, • out of disap- 
pointed or ungluttcd avarice, of the last of the Incas. Jn com- 
parison with Cortez, Pizarro, with all his inconceivable daring, 
is but a treacherous and vulgar ruffian ; nor does the same melan- 
choly and protr^ictcd interest which dwelt on the fate of the 
gentle Montezuma attach to the less blameless, less generous 
Atahuallpa. The division of the kingdom, — the rivalry between 
n uascar, the legitimate heir, and Ataliualljia, the son of a concu- 
bine invested irregularly by his father's favouritism with the 
dominion of one half of it — with the cn il w ar between the brothers, 
smoothed tlie way, no doubt, for the I'm lopean conquest ; but after 
all, on the one act, the seizure of Atahuallpa, who had ultimately 
jircvailed over II uascar, turned the whole clrstliiy oi the emjiire. 
And it is the highest jiraise of JNlr. Prescott, that, by his skilful 
treatment, by the lAilailing life of his narrative,^ by his happy 
arrangement and disposition of incidents, by his tried dramatic 
power, he has thrown an interest hardly less exciting over this Jess 
lofty and moving story than over the fall of Mexico. He has even 
prolonged the interesU after the fall of the empire, and related 
so well the civil wars among the Spaniards, the furious strife of 
the wild beasts for their prey — has represented so justly, and judged 
so equably, the conduct of all the contending parlies — the strife 
of Pizarro and Almagro, the latQ of the whole race of Pizarro, 
until the final seUlcmcnl by the wise and politic Gasca — that we 
can most conscientiously recommend to our readers this present 
work as indispensable to complete that long and expanding line of 
English histories which is gradually appropriating to itself, as far 
as English readers .are concerned, the annals of most nations and 
of the most important events in the chronicles of mankind. 

In order to justify this praise, lyid in confidence that the 
reader will not content himself with a few broken passages 
from a book of which the great charm is the continuity ol the 
story, we shall copy at length his description of the fatal visit 
which the sovereign,* after much* hesitation, consented to make to 
these strangers, whom he had received, if with some secret jealousy 
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and mistrust, yet with all outward courtesy and hospitality. The 
city in which Pizarro had quartered himself was Caxamalca. 

‘ It was not long before sunset when the van of the royal procession 
entered the gates of the city. First came some limulreds of the menials, 
employed to clear the path from every obstacle, and singing songs of 
triumph as they came, “ which, in our cars,” says one of the con- 
querors, “sounded like the songs of hell!” Then followed other 
bodies of different ranks, and dressed in dilVerent liveries. Some wore 
a showy stuff, checkered white and red, like, the scpiaies of a chess- 
board ; others were clad in pure white, hearing hammers or maces of 
silver or copper; and the guards, together w'ilh those in immediate 
attendance on the prince, were distinguished by a lich azure livery, and 
a profusion of gay ornaments, while the large pendants attached to the 
ears indicated the Peruvian noble. 

‘Elevated high above his vassals came the Inca Atahiiallpa, borne on 
a sedan or open litter, on which was a soit of throne made of massive 
gold of inestimahlc value. The palanquin was lined wilh the liclily 
coloured plumes of tropical buds, and studded with shining plates of 
gold and silver. Pound his neck was suspended a collar of emerahU, 
of uncommon size and brilliancy. Ills short hair was decorated with 
golden ornaments, and the imperial horla encircled his temples. The 
hearing of the Inca was sedate and dignified ; and fiom his lofty station 
he looked dowm on the multitudes below with an air of composuie, like 
one accustomed to command. 

‘As the leading files of the procesMon cntcied the great sipiare, larger, 
says an old chronicler, than .any scpiarc in Sprin, they opeiu'd to tlie 
light and left for the royal retinue to ])ass. EverUhing was conducted 
with admirable order. The monareh was pennitted to traverse the 
plaza in silence, and not a Spaniard was to he seen. When some fi\c 
or six thousand of his pcojile had entered the place, Atahiiallpa halted, 
and, turning round with an inquiring look, demanded, “ lu re are the 
str.angers ?” 

‘At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverdc, a Dominican friar, 
Pizarro’s chaplain, and afterw'.aids Bishop of Cuzco, came forward w ith 
his breviary, or, as other accounts say, a Bible, in one hand, and a 
crucifix in the other, and, approaching the Inca, told him, that he came 
by order of his commander to expound to him the doctrines of the true 
faith, for which purpose the Spaniards bad come from a great distance 
to his country. The friar then explained, ns clearly as he, could, the 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, and, ascending high in liis account, 
began with the creation of man, thence passed to his fall, to Ins subse- 
quent redemption by Jesus Christ, to the crucifixion, and the ascension, 
when the Saviour left the Apostle Peter as iiis Vicegerent upon earth. 
This power had been transmitted to the successors of the Apostle, good 
and wise men, who, under the title of Popes, held authority over all 
powers and potentates on earth. One of the last of these Ikipcs liad 
commissioned the Spanish emperor, the most ihighty monaich in llie 
world, to conquer and convert the natives in this western hemisphere ; 
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and Ill's general, Francisco Piz^rro, had now come to execute this im- 
portant mission. The friar concluded with beseeching the Peruvian 
monarch to receive him kindly ; to abjure the errors of his own faith, 
and embrace that of the Christians now proffered to him, the only one 
by which he could hope for salvation ; and, fur therm ore/to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the*Fmperor Charles the Fifth, who, in that event, 
would aid and protect him as his loyal vassal. 

‘ Whether Atahuullpa possessed himself of every link in the curious 
chain of argument by V^rhich the monk connected Pizarro with 6t. Peter, 
may be doubted. It is certain, ffowever, tiiat he must have had very 
incorrect notions of the Trinity, if, as Garcilasso states, the interpreter 
F\dipillo exjdained it by saying, that the Christians Jjelieved in three 
Gods and one God, and that made four.” But there is no doubt he 
perfectly comprehended that the drift of the discourse was to* persuade 
liiin to resign hissceptrt? and acknowledge the supremacy of another. 

‘ The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his dark brow grew 
darker, ns he replied, “ I will be no man’s tributary 1 I am greater than 
any prince upon earth. Your cmpc»*or may be a great prince ; I do 
not doubt it, wlien I see that he has sent bis subjects so far across the 
waters; and I am willing to bold him as a brother. As for the Pope 
of whom you speak, he must be crazy to talk of giving away countries 
which do not belong to him. For my faith,” he continued, “ I will 
not change it. Your own God, as you say, was put to death by the 
very men wdiom lie created. But mine,” he concluded, pointing to his 
deity, — then, alas ! sinking in glory behind the mountains, — “my God 
still lives in the heavens, and looks down oft his children.” 

‘ He then dcniaiuled^of Valvcrde*by what authority he had said these 
things. The friar pointed to ihc book which he held <is bis authority. 
Atahnallpa, taking it, turned over the pages a moment, then, as the insult 
lie had received probalily flashed across his mind, he tlircw^ it down 
wdth vehemence, and exclaimed, “ Tell your comrades that they shall 
give me an account of tlu#ir doings in iny land, I w ill not go from here 
till they have made me full .satisfaction for all the wrongs they have 
committed.” 

‘ The friar, greatly scandalized by the indignity offered to the sacred 
volume, stayed only to pick it up, and, luiblcning to Pizarro, informed 
liirn of what had been done, exclaiming at the same time, “ Do you not 
see, that, wliile w^e stand here w'astiiig our breath in talking with this 
dog, full of pride as he is, the fields are filling wdth Indians ? Set on at 
once ; I absolve you.” Pizarro saw that the hour had come. He 
waved a white scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The fatal gun 
was fired from the fortress. Then springing into the square, the Spanish 
captain and his followers shouted the old war-erj of “ St. Jago and at 
them!” It w^as ansNvered by the battle-cry -of every Spaniard in the 
city, as, rushing from the avenues of the great halls in which they were 
concealed, they poured into the plaza, horse and foot, each in his owui 
(lark column, and threw themselves into the midst of the Indian crowd. 
The latter, taken by tsurprise, stiffmed by the report of artillery and 
muskets, the echoes of which reverberated like thunder from the sur- 
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roiiiuling buildings, and blinded hy the smoke which rolled in sulphureous 
volumes along the square, were seized wilh a panic. They knew not 
whither to Hy Ibr refuge from the coming ruin. Nobles and commoners 
— all were trampled down under the fierce charge of the cavalry, who 
dealt tlicir blows right and left, without sparing; while their swords, 
flashing through llie thick ^loom, carried dismay into the hearts of the 
wretched natives, w'lio now, for the fiist time, saw the horse and his rider 
in all their terrors. Tliey made no resistance, — as, indeed, they had no 
weapons with which to make it. Every avenue to esca])c was closed, 
for the entrance to the square was choked up with the dead bodies of 
men who had perished in vain efforts to fly ; and such was the agony of 
the survivors under the terrible pressure of their assailants, that a large 
body of Iqdians, by their convulsive struggles, burst through the wall of 
stone and dried clay which formed part of the boundary of the plaza I 
It fell, lca\ing an opening of more than a bundled paces, through which 
multitudes now' found their way into the country, still liotly jmrsued by 
the cavalry, wdio, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung on the rear of the 
fugitives, striking them down in all directions. 

‘ Meanwhde tlie light, or rather massacre, continued hot around the 
Inca, whose ])ersun w'as the great object of the assault. Ills faithful 
nobles, rallying about hmi,thiew themselves in tlie w'ayofthe assailants, 
and strove, by tearing them from their saddles, or, at least, by offering 
their own bosoms as a mark for their \cngeance, to shield their beloved 
master. It is said by some' authorities, that they carried weapons con- 
cealed under their clothes. If so, it availed them little, as it is not jn e- 
tended that they used them.' But the most timid animal will defend 
itself when at bay. TJiat they dm not so in ,J'he ])resent instance is 
proof that they had no weapons to use. Ytt they still continued to 
force back the cavalicis, clinging to their horses wall d\ing giasp, and, 
as one was cut down, another taking the place of his fallen comrade 
with a loyalty truly atlcxtiiig. 

‘The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, saw his faithful sub- 
jects falling round him without Jmrdly comprelieiiding his situation. 
The litter on which he rude heaved to and fro, as the mighty press 
swayed backwards and forwaids ; and he gazed on the overwhelming 
ruin, like sonic forlorn mariner, wjio, tossed about in lys hark by the 
furious elements, sees tlie liglitning’s Hash and liears the thunder 
bursting around him, with the consciousness that he can do nothing to 
avert his fate. At leiigtli, weary with the work of destruction, tlie 
Spaniards, as the shades of evening grew deejicr, felt afraid tliat the 
royal prize miglit, after all, elude them ; and some of the cavalicis made 
a desperate attempt to end the afifiay at once hy taking Ataliuallpa's 
life. But Pizarro, who was nearest his iierson, called out with stentorian 
voice, “Let no one, who values his life, strike at the Inca;” and, 
stretching out his arm to shield him, received a wound on the hand 
from one of his own men — the only wound received by a Spaniard in 
the action. 

‘ The struggle now became fiercer than ever round the royal litter. 
It reeled more and more, and at length several of the nobles who sup- 
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ported it having been slain, it vfas overturned, and the Indian prince 
^Yon]d have come with violence to the ground, had not his fall been 
])roken by the efforts of Pizarro and some other of the cavaliers, who 
caught him in their arms. Tlie imperial borla was instantly snatched 
from liis temples by a soldier named Eslete, and the unl^ppy monarch, 
strongly secured, was renroved to a neighbouring building, where he 
was carefully guarded. • 

‘ All attempt at resistance now ceased. The fate of the Inca soon 
spread over town and Country. The charm which might have held the 
Peruvians together w^as dissolved.- *Every man thought only of hk own 
safety. Even the soldiery encamped on the adjacent fields took the 
alarm, and, learning the fatal tidings, were seen flying in every direction 
before their pursuers, who in the heat of triumph showed no touch of 
mercy. At length night, more pitiful than man, threw her friendly 
mantle over the fugitiv(?s, and the scattered troops of Pizarro rallied 
once more at the sound of the trumpet in the bloody square of Cax- 
arnalca.’ — vol. i. pi^ 37(i-385. 

The jirice offered by the l^eruviaii king for his ransom was an 
error as fatal as his trust in the honour and truth of the Spaniard. 
As if avarice knew satiety ! — as if any draught, however copious, 
could slake the thirst for gold! To the Indian, no doubt, who 
prized gold and silver but as splendid ornaments, as gorgeous 
and dazzling ap])(‘ndages of his royal state — of whom it could not 
be said, ^effodiuntur ojies irritamerita iiialorum * — the deep pas- 
sion of the Kuropcan for that which \f^as to him jiovver, luxury, 
even religion, by wliicU lie niiglit pamper his body with every 
indulgence, and purchase the redcinjition of his •soul, w^as, no 
doubt, utterly inconceivable. The Inca thought that be was 
making a wise sacrifice of some of liis pomp ; and .that the 
strangers, so gratified this unaccountable desire for that which 
his mines might restore in no long time, would depart and leave 
the realm in peace : at all events, that they would respect a solemn 
covenant ; that he should regain that frebdom which he had so 
rashly iinjierillcd, be able to place himseff at the head of his 
subjects, and so jirevent the dangerous designs (the only designs 
of which lie had a distinct comprehension) of his native rival, 
the next legitimate heir in succession after Huascar. Mr. Pres- 
cott thus relates the dazzling proposition which he made to 
Pizarro : — 

‘ In the hope, therefore, to effect his purpose by appealing to the ava- 
rice of his keepers, he one day told Pizarro, that if he would set him 
free, he would engage to cover the floor of the apartment on which they 
stood with gold, Tliose present listened with an incredulous smile ; and, 
as the Inca received no answer, he said, with some emphasis, that “ he 
would not merely cover#the floor, bud would fill the room with gold as 
high as he could reach;’* and, standing on tiptoe, he stretched out his 
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hand against the wall. All stared with a^nazemcnt ; while they regarded ic 
as the insane boast of a man too eager to procure his liberty to weigh the 
meaning of his words. Yet Pizarro was sorely perplexed. As he had 
advanced into the country, much that he had seen, and all that he had 
heard, had congrmed the dazzling reports first received of the riches of 
Peru. Atahuallpa himself had given him the most glowing picture of 
the wealth of the capital, wher^ the roofs of the temples were plated with 
gold, while the walls were hung with tapestry, and the floors inlaid 
with tiles of the same precious metal. There ir.iist be some foundation 
for all this. At all events, it was We to accede to the Inca’s proposi- 
tion ; since, by so doing, he could collect at once all the gold at his dis- 
posal, and thus prevent its being purloined or secretetl by the natives. 
He therefore acquiesced in Ataliuallpa’s offer; and, drawing a red line 
along the wall at the height which the Inca had indicated, he caused the 
terms of the proiuisal to be duly recorded by the notary. The apail- 
ment was about seventeen feet broad, by twenty-two feet long, and the 
line round the walls was nine feet from the floor. This space was to be 
fdled with gold ; but it was understood that the gold was not to be 
melted down into ingots, but to ictain the original form of the articles 
into which it was manufactured, that the Inca might have tlic benefit of 
the space which they occujiied. He further agreed to fill an adjoining 
room, of smaller dimensions, twice full with silver, in like manner; and 
he demanded two months to accomplish all this.’ — vol. i. p. 393-395. 

The Inca kept his word to an extent wliuli even Spanish 
rapacity could hardly anticipate. It does not apjiear wliellier the 
test of piling the treasure brought in, so as to ascertain whether it 
fdled the stipulated space in the chambdi’, actually look ])lace. 
Much of it, Mr. Prescott says, was sent in thin plates, which had 
been stripped from the walls of the temj)les, and therefore did not 
occupy much room, and this turned to the disadvantage of the 
Inca. But Mr, Prescott calculates the U)tal amount of the gold, 
when melted into bars of an uniform standard (the recasting con- 
sumed a full month), as equivident, allowing for the greater value 
of money in the sixt/^enlh century, to three millions and a half 
sterling; the quantity of siber was estimated at r>l,000,()10 
marks. 

A curious tradition of the country is related in a recent volume 
of Travels in Peru. It is there said, that the bullion, when j)iled 
on the floor of the cell, did not reach above halfway to the given 
mark : — 

‘ The Inca then dispatched messengers to Cuzco to obtain from the 
royal treasury the gold required to make up the deficiency ; and, accord- 
ingly, eleven thousand llamas were dispatched from Cuzco to Caxa- 
marca, each laden with one hundred pounds of gold. But, ere the 
treasure reached its destination. Atalmallpa was hanged, by the advice 
of Don Diego de Almangra and tlAi Dominican, monk Vicente dc Val- 
verde. The terror-stirring news flew like wild-firc through the land, 
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and speedily reached the ccnvo)f of Indians, who were driving their 
riclily-laden llanins over the level heights into Central Peiu. On the 
spot where the intelligence of Atahuallpa’s death was communicated to 
them the dismayed Indians concealed the treasure, and then dis])ersed. 

‘ Whether the number of thr^ llamas was really so cou^side^able ns it 
is stated to have been, may fairly be doubted ; but that a vast quantity 
of gold Avas on its way to Caxamarca, and \Aas concealed, is a well- 
authenticated hict. That the Indians should never have made any 
attempt to recover this treasure is q^ite consistent wiih their clfaracter. 
It is not improbable that even now some particular individiials afnong^ 
them may know the place of concealment; hut a ccitain feeling of awe, 
transmitted thioiigh several centuries from father to soi^, has, in their 
minds, associated the hidden treasure with the blood of their Ijj^st king, 
ami lliis feeling doubtless piompts them to keep the secret inviolate. 

‘ From traditionary accounts, which bear the appearance of proba- 
bility, it would appear tliat the gold was buried somewhere in the Altos 
of IViito, near llic valley of Jauja. Searches have frequently been made 
in that vicinity, but no clue to the hiding-place has yet been discovered.’ 
— Tsc/iiffli, p]). 325, 32(). 

Dr. Tsrhudi, or bis translator, has tranbiiintod the famous 
iiarne of Almagro into Aliiiangra; and he has at once vulgarised 
and impaired the awful atrocity of Atahualipa's execution by the 
familiar ]>lirnse with which he despatidies the monarch. Atahnallpa, 
when the utmost amount of treasure liad been wrung from his 
])ro(]igal fears, and more prodigal faidi in the honour of the 
Spaniards, liad heroin^ a burthen,* an emharrassmenl, a danger to 
the eoiu|ueiors, Nc'ver was a ease in which neeessi^y, the tyrant's 
]>]ea, was more iiiiblushingly alleged to justify a monstrous crime. 
It was a singular illustration of the absolute unity and coinjiletc- 
iiess of the Pei uviaii iiolity, that the possession of the Inca’s person 
had altogether ])aralysed, and Indd as it were in unmoveable con- 
sternation, his whole realm. Without a sign from the king no 
one daied to rise even for the rescue of the king: the armies 
had no general, the pinqile had no head ; mf orders being issued, 
Peruvian loyalty dared not display itself without orders. Rut for 
the S])aniards it was equally impraelieable to release the king or 
to retain him longer in bondage. Ills death was therefore re- 
solved ; liiU it was not by the summary process wliieh Dr. Tschudi 
seems to indicate. There was the solemn mockery of a trial, in 
which the one charge, on whirli there might have been some sus- 
picion of guilt, the attemjit or the design to excite insurrection 
against the Spaniards, w^as aggravated l5y such articles as the fol- 
lowing, on which the Spaniards, with the sanction of their Christian 
teaclicr, Father Valverde, did not scruple to arraign a great indc- 
])endcnt sovereign : — tjio usuiq^atimi of the crown, and the death 
of his brother Iluascar; squandering th# public revenues on his 
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kindred and minions, instead of humbly accounting for the whole 
to the Spaniards; idolatry, and polygamy, which implied adultery 
— and in which the Spaniards themselves had permitted him to 
indulge, by not debarring him from^the enjoyment of his harem. 

The deatU to which Atahuallpa was condemned was intended, 
no doubt, to proclaim the jeal crime for which he was to be sup- 
posed to suffer ; he was to be burnt alive, as an obstinate infidel 
— as refusing to believe in the religion of Him whose command- 
ments of humility, of self-denial, of gentleness, of holiness, were 
preached with such wonderful consistency in the lives of Pizarro 
and his crew. It was only because, in his wild agony of terror 
at such a death, he gave a des])erate assent to the truth of 
the Gospel, that the more merciful garrote * (the Spanish mode 
of strangling criminals') was substituted for the pile, which was 
already blazing to burn him alive : and the priest who ministered, 
and the soldiers who stood around, and Pizarro, who is said to 
have wept iron tears at the scene, no doubt were gravely per- 
suaded that poor Atahuallpa was thereby released (notwithstand- 
ing his usurpations, the cruelties in war, and sensualities in peace, 
on which he had been arraigned, and with which his mennory is 
lojided by some of the Spanish writers) from the eternal fires of 
hell, of which the pyre on which he was to suffer w as the foretaste 
and guarantee ; that, if not received into heaven, he was admitted 
into a milder and a terminably purgatory : and all of them, pro- 
bably, drew great comfort from this act oPcvangelic charity ! 

The awful Nemesis of Atahuallpa may seem to hover, tlirough- 
out their later history, over the whole house of l^izarro. This 
tragedy, with all its eventful vicissitudes, forms the subject of Mr. 
Prescott’s second volume. But we are not disjiosed to antici])ate 
further our reader’s instruction and entertainment. When he 
has closed the first volume, he will not need our recommendation 
to hold on his coursy through the second. 

Before we closed Mr. Prescott’s History we received the volume 
of Travels^ in Peru by jhe distinguished German naturalist 
Dr. Tschudi, translated, with creditable ease and fluency, by 
, Thopiasina Ross.’ It is an agreeable work, in which the pecu- 
liar pursuits of the naturalist (of which the scientific results have 
been published by Dr. Tschudi in a larger and more expensive 
form) are so told as to interest the common reader, and are very 
amusingly mingled up with personal adventures, and with ac- 
counts of the country, of the population, of Lima the capital, and 
of some of the mining districts. It is not only in itself a lively 
and entertaining Book of Travels, but furnishes a curious com- 
mentary on the History of Mr. Prescott, •as enabling us to con- 
trast the melancholy rellilts of Spanish conquest, still worse of 
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Spanish misgovernmcnt, and,* at present, of foolish and con- 
temptible wars between the different provinces of the old Peru- 
vian empire, with the former and barbarous condition of the 
country. 

Lima, under the Spanmrds/ became the capital, inirtcad of 
‘ Cuzco in Peru, the richer seat 
Of Atabalipa.’ • 

We, must refer to Mr, Prescott for the description of thg great 
city of the Incas. That of Pizarro’s city we take from, his 
book ; — 

‘ The central situation of the spot recommended it as a suitable resi- 
dence for the Peruvian viceroy, whence he might hold easy communica- 
tion with the different parts of the country, and keep vigilant watch over 
liis Indian vessels. The climate was delightful, and, though only twelve 
degrees south of the line, was so far tempered by the cool breezes that 
generally blow from ♦he Pacific, or fiom the o])posite quarter down the 
frozen sides of the Cordilleras, that the heat was less than in corre- 
sponding latitudes on the continent. It never rained on the coast; but 
this dryness was corrected by a vaporous cloud, which, through the 
summer months, hung like a curtain over the valley, sheltering it from 
the rays of a trojiical sun, and imperceptibly distilling a refreshing 
moisture, that clothed the fields in the brightest verdure.’ — //>., vol. ii., 

p. 21. 

Dr. Tscl)iKli\s personal observation must be compared with 
this glowing picture : — ^ 

^ The climate of Jdm* is agreeable, but not very healthy. During 
six months, from April to October, a heavy, damp, but not cold mist 
overhangs the city. The summer is always hot, but not oppressive. 
The transition from one season to another is gradual, and almost ini- 
jierceptihlc. In October and November the misty canopy begins to 
rise ; it becomes thinner, and yields to the penetrating rays of the sun. 
In April the horizon begins to resume the misty veil : the mornings are 
cool and overcast, but the middle of the day is.clear. In a few weeks 
after, tlie brightness of noon also disappears. Tl»e great humidity gives 
rise to many diseases, particularly fevene, and the alternations from heat 
to damp cause dysentery. On an average, the victims to this disease 
arc very numerous. It is endemic, and becomes, at apparently regular 
but distant periods, epidemic. The intermittent fevers or agues, called 
tercianos^ are throughout the whole of Peru very dangerous, both during 
their course and in their consequences. It may be regarded as certain 
that two-thirds of the people of Lima are suffering at all times from 
tcrciaiiosy or from the consequences of the disease. It usually attacks 
foreigners, not immediately on their arrival in Lima, but some years 
afterwards. In general, the tribute Of acclimatation is not so soon paid 
by emigrants in Lima as in other tropical regions.’ — Tschudi^ pp. 159, 
160 . 

Wc know not how far the more inland situation of Cuzco may 
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render it less liable to suffer fro\n earthquakes, or how far the 
wisdom and experience of the Peruvians warned them to keep 
their great cities at a distance from the more j)eriIous sea-shore, 
but Lima might almost seem built over some centre of the earth's 
internal strife : — * 

'Along the whole coast ibf Peru/ writes Dr. Tschudi, ' the atmosphere 
is almost uniformly in a statfe of repose. It is not illuminated by the 
lightning’s flash, or disturbed by tl>e roar of thp thunder : no deluges of 
rain, no fierce hurricanes destroy ^he fruits of the fields, and with them 
the hopes of the husbandman. # # * * 

‘ But the mildness of the elements above ground is frightfully coun- 
terbalanced b^ their subterranean fury. Jjiina is frequently visited by 
earthquakes, and several times the city has been reduced to a mass of 
ruins. At an average, forty- five shocks may, be counted on in the year. 
Most of them occur in the latter part of October, in November, Decem- 
ber, January, May, and June. Experience gives p'a&on to expect tin* 
visitation of two desolating earthquakes in a century. The period 
between the two is from forty to sixty years. The most considerable 
catastrophes experienced in liima since Europeans have visited the west 
coast of South America, happened in the years 1580*, 1630, 1087, 
1713, 1746, 1800. There is reason to fear that in the course of a 
few years this city mav be the prey of another such visitation.’ — Ib, 
pp. i02, 163. ' . 

Dr. Tschudi describes strikingly the effect of tlio earthquake 
upon the native and upon the stranger : — 

' No familiarity with the phenbmpion caii^^blunt this feeling. The 
inhabitant of Lima, who from childliood has frequently witnessed these 
convulsions of nature, is roused from his* sleep by the sliock, and rusliefj 
from his apartment with the cry of “ MisericonUd ! ” Tlie foi cigner 
from the north of Europe, who knows nothing of earthquakes hut by dc- 
scription, waits with impatienee to feel the movement of the earth, and 
longs to hear with his ow'ii ears the subterraneous sounds which he 1ms 
hitherto considered fabulous. With levity he treats tho appiehensioii 
of a coming convulsioq, and laughs at the fears of the natives ; hut as 
soon as his wish is gratified, he^s terror-stricken, and is involuntai ily 
prompted to seek safety in flight.’ — Ib, p. 170. 

The population of the ccuintry offers^ the most unfavourable 
point of comparison. Notwithstanding the fulness and accuracy 
with which the Peruvian government is said to have kept its 
registers, we arc not aware that there is any authentic statement 
of the population in the whole dominions of the Incas; but 
all the accounts lead us^to suppose that the numbers were very 
great in proportion to the habitable part of the territory. Dr. 
Tschudi asserts that " the whole present population of the Cf)untry, 
extending from the 3rd to tffc 22iid degree of South latitude, 
is but 1,400,000’ — at least onb-fourth less^ than that of London 
and its suburbs. 
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The character of the popukition is as extraordinary as its still 
diminishing paiicity — for in Lima the inhabitants, which in 1810 
amounted to 87,000, in 1842 had sunk to 53j000*^and parts of 
the city are quite deserted. Of course, the capital is not to be 
taken as a fair example qf thef amount of varieties in^he breed of 
human beings — nor we trust of the morality, considering that the 
number of children born out of wedTock considerably surpasses 
those born in legitinyite union.* But the German Doct^^r’s list 
of crosses in Lima is a curiosity. ^ 


RENTS. 

White Faflier and Negro Mother • 
White Father and Indiaii Mother . 
Indian Fallier and Negro Mother 
White Fatlier and Mnlatta Mojlicr . 
White Father and Mestiza Mother • 


Wliite Father and China Mother • . • 

Wliite Fatlier and Cii.irterona Mother • . 

White Father and Quintcra Mother 
Niyro Father and Indian Mother . . « 

Negio Father and Mulatfa Mother . . 

Negro Fatlier and Most iza ]Mot her . • 

Negro Father and China Mother 
Negro Father and Zaniba Mother . 

Negro Father and Cuarterona or Quintcra 
Mother ....... 

Indian F'athei and Mnlatta Mother . » 

Indian Fathei and Mestiza Motlier . . . 

f 

Indian Father and (’hina Mother . • • 

Indian Falhei and Zainha Mother . 

Indian Father and China-Chola Mother • • 

Indian Father and Cnarteror^ or Quintcra 
Mother ...... 

Mulatto Father and Zainha Mother 
Mulatto Father and Mestiza Motlier 
Mulatto Father and China Mother . 

— Ih i }). lU. 

• 

Dr. Tschudi’s moral conclusions 
statistics : — # 


CHILDREN. 

Mulatto. 

Mestizo. 

Chino. 

Cuarteron. 

Creole (only ' distinguished from 
the White by a pale-brownish 
complexion.) 

Chino-Blanco. 

Quintero. 

White. 

Zamho, 

Zarnbo-Negro. 

Mulatto- Oacuro. 

Zambo-Chino. 

Zatnbo-Negro (jierfectly black.) 

Mulatto (rather dark.) 
Cltino-Oscuro. 

Mesfizo-CIaro (frequently very 
beautiful.) 

Chino-Cholo. 

Zamho Claro. 

Indian (with rather short frizzy 
hair.) ' ^ 

Mestizo (rather brown.) . 

Zamho (a miserable race.) 

Chino (of rather clear complexion.) 
Chino (rather dark.) 


are as melancholy as his 


‘ To define their characteristics correctly would be impossiWe, for 
their minds partake of the mixture of their blood. As a general 
rule, it may fairly be said that they unite in themselves all the faults, 
without any of the virtues, of their progenitors. As men they are 
greatly inferior to the pure races, and as /nembers of society they are 
the worst class of citizenfT 1 wish my observations to be understood 
only in a general sense. I have met with some honourable exceptions ; 
though, unfortunately, they were mere solitary luminaries, whose 
transient light has been wcedilv obscured by the surrounding darkness.’ 
pp. 91 , 92 . 

Yet 
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Yet nature seems to be almost as bountiful as in the better clays 
of this favoured land, and only wants the regular tribute of human 
industry. The production of the sugar-cane in Peru Proper 
seems to have been substituted for that of maize, which is su])- 
plied in exchange by Chili. Dr. Tschi^di marks the curious cir- 
cumstance that, ‘since the earthquake of 1687, the crops of maize 
on the Peruvian coast liaVe been inconsiderable.' But his ac- 
count 9f the other products, espacially of the fruits, tends to make 
less improbable the record of tke industrial paradise found, and 
alas ! blighted, by Spanish rule. 

The Indians, in the interior, still brood over their wrongs with 
deep and indelible animosity. Centuries of oppression have 
thinnetl their numbers, but not altogether crushed the memory of 
better times. The laws which wore isstiod from Europe und('r 
the influence of men like Gasca, who established the Spanish 
rule, and by the better clergy, were always eluded by tlie exe- 
cutive in Peru. The repnrtiinicntos, the coiTij)ulsory purchases 
of European goods by the natives, though intended to relieve 
them from the frauds and extortions of the Spanish merchants, 
proved cruelly oppressive, forcing the poor Indians to l)estow 
their small means on that of which they had no need, or on which 
they looked with aversion. But far worse were the Mitas and 
the Pongos — the Mitas enforced labour in the mines, the Pongos 
a kind of di)mestic servitude. Nine millions of lives are com- 
monly said to have been sacrificed to t^je cruel, wasteful, and 
unmitigated \oils extorted from the Indians in the mines of Peru. 
])r. Tschudi thinks this estimate too high. But if the tradition 
linger in their minds, of the mild and considerate treatment even 
()f the miners under their native kings, no w'onder that the un- 
quenchable animosity should rankle in tlie depths of their In^arts. 
The Peruvian miners inflict one, and that a remarkable revenge 
upon their oppressors. They possess, or encourage in pardonable 
malice the supposition of their possessing, old traditionary know- 
ledge of treasures, which the^ occasionally betray, only to tempt 
avarice and then bury again in more profound secrecy. 

‘ Notwithstanding the enormous amount of wealth whicli the mines of 
Peru have already yielded, and still continue to yield, only a very small 
poriion of the silver veins have been worked. It is a well-known fact, 
that the Indians are aware of the existence of many rich mines, the 
situation of which they will never disclose to the whites, nor to the 
detested mestizos. Heretofore mining has been to them nil toil and 
little profit, and it has bound them in chains from which they will not 
easily emancipate themselves, for centuries past, the knowledge of 
some of the richest silver-mines has been witH inviolable secrecy trans- 
, milled 
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mitted from fatlier to son. All (^deavours to prevail on them to divulge 
these secrets have hitherto been fruitless.* — /i., p. 345. 

Dr. Tschudi here relates two anecdotes — one of a mine be- 
trayed by a Peruvian girl to a youth with whom she was in 
love. He was discovered in^the act of breaking inty the mine by 
the old Indian father, poisoned, and reached his employers too 
late to conduct them to the spot, which remains unknown to the pre- 
sent day. The Indian and all his family disappeared. In another 
case, a gambling monk (a Franciscan, vowed to poverty 1) was led 
by an Indian friend blindfold to a place, where " the bandage 
being removed from his eyes, he discovered that he was in a 
small and somewhat shallow shaft, and was surroumled by masses 
of silver;’ — he was allowed to take as rnucli as he could carry; 
but, bethinking himself no doubt of our old friend in the nursery 
tale, as he went along he dropped the beads of his rosary (a pious 
use !) to guide hi*i back to the dear mafises. Put even a Fran- 
ciscan is no match in craft for an Indian. In a couple of hours 
his Indian friend knocked at his door with a handful of beads : 

' Father, you have dropped your rosary on the way, and I have 
picked it up.’ 

The Peruvians are a gloomy people; this is manifested in 
their songs, their dances, their dress, and their whole domestic 
economy ; it is the gloom of three centuries of oppressuni — and 
there is danger, if we are to believe Dr* Tschudi, in their gloom. 
During the whole of the Spanish rule insurrections were fre- 
quent. At tlie close* of the last century, 17S()-1, a rebellion 
broke out, which was formidable for a time — its leader Tupac 
Amaru, who seems to have been generally recognised as a lineal 
descendant of the last Inca. It was overcome by treachery, and 
suppressed with remorseless barbarity. 

l^he Indians joined in the Colonial revolt ngainst Spain, but 
the result of that movement produced no iiulepcn deuce to them — 
they have now drawn off witliin themselves, «ind await their time. 

‘Since the War of Inclepeiulcncc t4ie Indians have made immense 
progress. During the civil war, which was kept up uninterniptcdly for 
the space of twenty years, they were taught military maiiceuvres and the 
use of fire-arms. After every lost battle tlie retreating Indian^carried 
with them in their flight their muskets, which they still keep carefully 
concealed. They are also acquainted with tlie manufacture of gun- 
powder, of which in all their festivals they use great quantities for squibs 
and rockets. The materials for the preparation of gunpowder are found 
in abundance in the valleys of the Sierra. p. 478. 

Even the change of faith has in no way blended them with the 
foreign population which possesses the land of their fathers. 

‘ The Christian religicm has been spread among the Indians by force ; 
and for centuries past they have regarded the priests only in the light of 

VOL. LXXXI. NO. CLXII. 2 A ^tyraiits, 
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tyrants, who make religion a cloak the most scandalous pecuniary 
extortions, and whose conduct is in direct oj)position to the doctrines 
they profess. It they render to them unconditional obedience, accom- 
panied by a sort of timid reverence, it is to be attributed less to the 
operation of the Christian principle thj^n to a lingering attachment to 
the theocratic*' government of the Incas, which has impressed the 
Peruvians with a sacred aw^e of religion.’ — /5., p. 482. 

But the traveller still conteinpjates the monuments of the de- 
parted magnificence and the wd^doin of thd Incas’ rule, and so 
far bears witness to the romance of their grandeur and the happi- 
ness of the people. 'Plie great military road from Cuzco to 
Quito may be traced by many remains thioughonl its vast 
length, ‘crossing as it did the awful heights of the Cordillera, 
spanning with its pensile bridges the mast terrific ravines, and 
throwing off to all the more important ])oints its lateral branches, 
so as to afford the most complete means of communication, in 
the days when the llama was the only beast of burthen to the 
inhabitants of the whole empire. It was from twenty- five to 
thirty feet broad, paved with large flat stones. At every interval 
of about twelve paces there was a row of smaller stones laid hori- 
zontally and a little elevated, so that the road ascended, as it were, 
by a succession of terrac,cs. It was edged on eac h side by a low 
parapet. Many of the stations for the messengers, w ho kept np a 
sort of human electric telegrajih on this great road, are still entire. 
Each of these was on a hillock, **and a signal being hoisted to the 
next station,, the messenger was met hallNvay by one from that 
station, and so the intcllfgence travelled on with great ra])idity. 
And not messages alone, but luxuries : ‘ The royal table in 
Guzco was served with fresh fish, caught in the sea near the 
Temple of the Sun in Xurin, a distance t/f more than 200 leagues 
from Cuzco.’ Besides these messenger-stations, vestiges of many 
of the broad round , towers which were used for magazines of 
grain, are seen in the Altos of Southern and Central Peru. The 
aqueducts, by which the mos^ barren sand-wastes and arid hills 
were converted into fruitful plantations, are to be traced through- 
out the whole of Peru. Where the watercourses have been 
destroyed, the limits of ihe Tapu lands (square fields of uniform 
size, surrounded by low stone walls) are discernible. These 
were the allotments to the people, which, according to their sin- 
gular l>ollty, were annually granted and resumed by the State. 
It is no wonder indeed lliat here and there these conduits have 
perished, if, as Dr. Tschudi was told, some of the water-pipes 
were of gold. But above all ‘there are vast remains of palaces, 
fortresses, and temples. ‘Tjie walls of these edifices,’ writes 
Dr. Tschudi, * were built of square stones, so finely cut, and 
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joined so closely together, tBat between any two there is not 
sufficient space to insert the edge of the thinnest paper.’ In the 
royal palace at Cuzco, and in the Temple of the Sun, there was 
a cement of melted gold and silver. In ordinary cases^ however, 
the stones so poised and £ttecf were supported by theff* own weight. 
Dr. Tschudi supposes that these stones, some of which are from 
twelve to sixteen feet long, from ei^it to ten high, and of the 
same breadth, were w^)rked by fhe friction of a harder stone, and 
afterwards polished by pyritou# plants. They are of various 
shapes, some square, others pol\gonal, and even spherical. But 
how they were extracted from the quarry, or elevate^d to their pre- 
sent heights, passes his comprehension. The Peruvians §eem to 
have been ignorant of the lever and of the pulley, and of all 
machinery of the kind :* nothing therefore remains but the labour 
of thousands of men. If then Niebuhr’s theory, that all such 
colossal works necessarily imply not merely a monarchical or aris- 
tocratic government, but an oppressive and tyrannical abuse of 
despotic })ower — (and the fortresses seem to have been more 
gigantic constructions than the temples) — -we must make great 
reservations from the mild and beneficent and parental sway of 
the Incas. Yet even then we can hardly close these two works 
without a painful and somewhat compunctious feeling : in the 
noble words of Mr. Wordsworth — 

‘ Men are we, and must grieve wlien even the shade 
Of that which (^ice was great is passed away/ 


Art. II. — The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By John Evelyn, *of 
Wootion, Esq. Now first published; and edited by Samuel, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order 
of the Carter. London. IS'l?. • 

A mong the many literary drsintermehts of our time, few 
excited more interest than that of John Evelyn’s Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs in 1818; but the edition of 18"27 was bur- 
tliened with a bulky appendix of heavy correspondence ; and its 
five 8vo. volumes overwhelmed, we presume, curiosity and the 
market. The monthly 'libraries’ of three or four of our prin- 
cipal booksellers are at present running a keen race — and to one 
or other of them that admits of reprints, we beg leave to suggest an 
Evelyn, the body here and there abridged, and the long tail wholly 
dispensed with. Perhaps, indeed, it might be well to strike out 
a very considerable paj't of the Diary kept during his travels — 
a few specimens illustrating the formation and development of 
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his scientific, antiquarian, and artistical propensities, might, we 
think, be sufficient in a popular reprint ; the grand and lasting 
charm is in the passages that bring out the moral and religious 
character of Mr. Evelyn, and place l 3 cfore us the state of opinion, 
feeling, and manners among the exiled cavaliers of the ProUictor- 
ate, and in various classes f)f English society, especially the very 
highest, from the Restoration in 1660 to the beginning of the 
reign of Anne. ‘ ^ 

It is to Evelyn that we owe a large proportion of our safest 
materials for a fair estimate of the personal character both of 
Charles II. aitd his unhappy brother. Without his evidence we 
should -be comparatively in the dark as to the most curious and 
important (though by no means the most dignified) chapter in 
our history, the revolution of 1688 — more especially the personal 
parts of king James’s Goneril and Regan — ;^for there was no 
Cordelia of his blood, though he found one in the innocent and 
devoted young wife of his elder days, Mary of Modena.* Tlic 
ingratitude with which Clarendon had been treated, might be 
suspected of tinging his pictures of the Court that outraged and 
at last expelled its guardian sage and genius. Pep}S, though wc 
would not for the world lose him, and though we are very far from 
classing him as in the main among the low moralities of his day, 
was certainly a man of an essentially vulgar and coarse stamp f — 
and the selection of his topics, and the tone very often of his re- 
marks, could^not but suggest great hesitati jn as to accepting him 
for the critic of kings and princes who, with all their melancholy 
defects, were eminently gen^emen in bearing. The other Me- 
moirs and Private Letters of the Restoration, as far as yet revealed 
to^us, would have still left our notion oL things very incomplete, 
but for the fortunate discovery of the MSS. at VVootton : and 
though the writer says comparatively little of William of Orange, 
even as to that dark , character every future historian will confess 
the worth of sundry brief ai?d picturesque entries in Evelyn's 
Journal. 

As to the ladies, his touch is invaluable. It is he that drew 
Lucy Waters in three words, ‘ a bold, brown, beautiful woman.’ 
It is he that gives us the installation of Mademoiselle de Quer- 
ouaille, at Euston — ‘ in undress almost all the day, and much fond- 

* We may take this opr)ortuiiity of expressing our thanks to Miss Agnes Strickland 
for the 10th Tolume of ner ‘ Lives of the Queens of Eiiglan«i,’ ai-d especially for !icr 
Memoir of Mary of Modena. In this instance Miss Strickland has made a very 
judicious use of many authentic MS. authorities not previously collected — and the le- 
sult is a most interesting addition to our hiographical library. 

f It is said by those acquainted with the Cambridge Collections, that tlie noble 
editor of Pepys took care to expunge mheh that would jiavc been unlit for the female 
eye. Lord Urayhrooke's good sense an<l taste arc well known — but enough is prinleil 
to couatei^ance the reports current os to the original MS. 
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ness and tojin^ with that young wanton the party having been 
made at the country-seat of the lord chamberlain, Arlington — 
^ several lords and ladieli lodging in the house ’ for the noble oc- 
casion — and Evelyn himself apparently the only guest that was 
not invited to see ^ the stocking flung after the manner of a mar- 
ried bride.’ But not to dwell too loi:;|g in the tents of sin, it is he 
who has preserved the express M’orm and image’ of ^good Queen 
Mary ’ in the first m«mcnt of h6r queenship — • 

‘ I saw the 7}ew Qtiopne and King proclaim’d the very next day after 
her coming to Whitehall, Wednesday 13 Feb. [1689], with greate accla- 
mation and gcncrall good reception. Bonfires, bells, gtgis, &c. It was 
believ’d that both, especially the Priiiccsse, would have shew’d some 
seeming reluctance at least, of assuming her father’s Crown, and made 
some apology, testifying tier regret that he should by his mismanage- 
ment necessitate the Nation to so extraordinary a proceeding, would 
have shew’d very hflndsornely to the w^orld, and according to the cha- 
racter given of her piety; consonant also to her husband’s first declara- 
tion, that there was no intention of deposing the King, but of succouiing 
tlie Nation. But nothing of all this appear’d; she came into White-hall 
laughing and jolhj, as to a wedding^ so as to seem quite transpoited. 
She rose early the next morning, and in herundressc, as it was reported, 
before her women were uj), went about from rooms to roome to sec the 
convoiience of Whitediall; lay in the same bed and apartment where 
the late Quecnc lay, and within a niglit or two sate down to play at 
basset, as the Queene her predecessor used to do. She smil’d upon and 
t ilk’d to every body, that no change sccm’il to have taken place at 
Cuuit since her last going away, save that infinite cruuds of people 
thiong’d to see her, and tiiat she went to our prayers. This carriage 
was censur’d by many. She seems to he of a good nature^ and that she 
iidtes nothing to heart ; whilst the Prince her husband has a thoughtful 
countenance, is woiidcrfull •serious and silent, and seems to treatc Jill 
persons alike gravely, and to he very intent on alFaires.’ — Evelyn Me- 
■moirsj iii. 21 1, 272. 

As iiiiglit be expected in a man of such pure tastes and habits, 
many of Evelyn’s own most intiinat« friendships were with women, 
lie was fortdnatc enough in an early visit at Paris to secure the 
affections of tlie (laughter of Sir Richard Browne, ambassador 
of Charles I., and who cimtiiiued to Imld the same office after 
the death of his revered master. In due time Evelyn married 
the object of his attachment, and their union, prolonged over 
more than forty years, was as happy as lasting. His friends, 
especially his female friends, were also his wife’s — and amidst 
the very peculiar circumstances of upper society under Charles II. 
it may easily be supposed that many a fair young creature, 
b(*rcft of the efficient guardianship of relations, found advice 
and support at Says ^ourt, where virtue and piety presided 
over all the arrangements of an elegant, but never ostentatious 

establishment. 
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establishment. Of such guests as these numerous notices occur in 

the good gentleman’s Diary, — none, however, is recorded with such 
tenderness as Margaret Blagge, afterwards Mrs. Godolphin. Few 
readers of hi^ Diary but must have? preserved some recollection 
of that name ; — certainly when at its clbse we reached the cata- 
logue of separate tracts designed by Evelyn, no line of the page 
excited more regret than ‘ Item — A Life if Mrs. Godolphiiu No 
such MS. had been discovered ijmong the papers of the Evelyns 
of VVootlon. We, like them, concluded that the meditated tract 
liad never been composed. It was however extant, and in safe 
hands — at leact in a safe repository ; for we infer that the noble 
descendants of Evelyn, through a female line, were not them- 
selves aware, until lately, that the MS. of the Life of Margaret 
Godolphin had been then* part of his succession, and was reposing 
in a quiet corner of the library at Nuneham. Upon the death of 
the last Earl Harcourt, that fair seat, the beauties of which 
are familiar to every Oxonian memory, fell into the posses- 
sion of his cousin, the Honourable Edward Vernon, Archbishop 
of York — who then added the name of Harcourt to his own ; — 
and his Grace appears some few years ago to have made the wel- 
come discovery of the ^Evelyn legacy. When Dr. Wilberforcc, 
soon after his appointment to the see of Oxford, paid his first 
visit at Nuneham, the archbishop indulged him with the perusal 
of the MS., and, as we have heard, expressed regret that he 
could not hii^;iself, at his advanced age. uf/dertake to superintend 
the publication of his great great-grandfather John Evelyn s long 
missing tract. This the young bishop willingly offered to do for 
his venerable friend. He has now done so — and in such a manner 
as must entirely satisfy the owner of the .precious MS. The nar- 
rative is printed as nearly according to the autograph as could be 
fairly desired — a few puzzling spellings have been corrected, but 
the style remains enuircly undisturbed; — the arrangements of the 
page and even the form of the letter recall, though not with any 
elaborate nicety of imitation, the typography of a century and 
a half ago : — his lordship has supplied a very judicious preface — 
and siich genealogical tables and notes as seemed requisite were 
added, at his request, by one whose varied stores of learning are 
ever at the command of friend or stranger — Mr. Holmes, of the 
British Museum : and all this care was well due. Mrs. Godolphin 
deserved to have an Evelyn for her biographer; and the graces of 
his own mind and temper have nowhere revealed themselves more 
delightfully than in this memorial of her. 

Her father, Colonel Thomas Blagge, or Blague, of Hornings- 
heath, in Suffolk, appears, Irorn Mr. Holmes’s table, to have re- 
presented a family ol ancient gentility and considerable posses- 
sions- 
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sions. His great-great-grancHather was a baron of the exchequer 
in 1511; his great-grandfather, the Sir George Blagge whom 
Wyat lecords as the wittiest of his friends, and to whom Surrey 
inscribes his version of the Zprd Psalm : — 

‘ The sudden sforms that heave me to and fro, 

Had well nigh pierced Faitli^ niy guiding sail. 

'I'his bred iles])air ; wdftreof such douhts did grow\ 

That I gai> faint and all my courage fail. 

But now, my Blage, nnne error well I sec; 

Such goodly light King David givelh me.’ 

Ho distinguished himself, in comjiany with Surrey, at the siege of 
Laiidreci, in 1513, under the immediate eye of Charle«*V. In 
]5dG he was ( ast into^thc Tower as ‘ a favorer of tlie Gospel,’ — 
was rondemned to l>o burnt at Smithfield, and escaped that fate, 
accord inir to Fov^ solely through the personal interposition of 
Henry VI II., w ho took pleasure in his society, and used to call him 
in fondness h\s pirj — from which vve may infer that the witty and 
gallant Protestant had either a plump ])ers()n or small eyes, or both, 
lie was knighted by Somerset on the field of Musselburgh, 1547, 
and apjiears among the witnesses against the Lord Admiral Se\- 
inour in 1518. The only wTiting of his that has been preserved, is 
a bitter satire on the death of VVriolliesley, Earl of Southampton, 
under w hose auspices, while chancellor he had so nearly won the 
crown of martyrdom. It is prolyiblo that some connexion with 
the Court had been •kept ii]) during the two next genenitions. 
7"'Jioinas Hlagge was Groom of the Bedchamber to f’haiJes L, 
and Governor of Wallingford w hen it surrnidcred to Fairfiix in 
I(*)4G. He was with Charles II. at Worcester, and escaped from 
that field in company *with the Duke of JIuekinghain. On the 
Besloration he obtained the colonelcy of a regiment and the go- 
vernorship of Varnioutli, but died soon after, November, IG60 ; 
leaving no son, hut four daughters, two yf them celebrated in 
their own lime — though not on precisely similar grounds. 

The eldest, Henrietta, who ultimately married Sir Thomas 
Yarborough, ligures as maid of honour to the Duchess of Yoik 
(Anne Hyde), and as heroine of sundry questionable adjtentures, 
in the Memoirs of the Chevalier de Grainmont. We have no 
great faith in the evidence of Count Anthony Hamilton’s book on 
any matter of scandal *, but considering the frequent notices of 
Margaret Blagge in the Wootton Dial and that both sisters were 
attached to the Court of Whitehall at the same time, the total 
absence of allusion to the existence of Henrietta in Evelyn’s 
writings must he considered iis a susjnrious circumstance. Ha- 
milton dcrules her fippearance, but we fear she was ‘ fairer than 
honest. I ho earlier editions of Grammont have confounded the 

two 
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two sisters, not to the advantage of the youngcF ; but they are 
properly distinguished in the notes of Sir Walter Scott.* 

Margaret was born in 1652, so that she was but in her eighth 
year when sl^ie lost her father. Two or three years before the 
coloiiers death she had been carried to "Paris by Mary Villicrs, 
Duchess of Richmond, "sister to her father’s old companion in 
arms, George, Duke of Buckingham, who there committed her to 
the cartf of her cousin, Elizabeth/Fielding, Countess of Guilford, 
under whose roof she remained till the Restoration — when they 
returned together to England. Lady Guilford seems to have con- 
ceived a warm* affection for the child; but indeed, from b^velyn’s 
diary and from this book we must form a most pleasing notion of 
the English nobility during their exile in one important parti- 
cular, their tender and generous concern for those of their 
parly that shared in the misfortunes of loyaky, and were not 
so well provided with pecuniary resources. Colonel Blagge had 
been fined and impoverished. This foreign home therefore 
Avas very acce])table — but it had not proved free from danger. 
Lady Guilford was one of those Avho yielded to the seductions 
of the exiled queen and her French friends, and adopted at Paris 
the religion of the country ; and she soon exhibited the zeal of an 
apostate, and spared no ])ains to pervert also the child intrust(‘(l 
to lier keeping. But little Margaret Blagge withstood all these 
efforts w ith unshaken finimest. ‘ Being frequently tempted,’ 
says Evelyn, /by that bigott proselitessc ft) go to mass and be a 
papist, our young saint would not only not be persuaded to it, but 
asserted her better faith Avitli such readiness and constancy, as 
(ax:(X)rding to the argument of that keen religion) caused her to 
be rudely treated and menaced by the countess : soe as she was be- 
come a Confessor and almost a Martyr before she was seven }ears 
old’ (p. 8). Wliclher there was any friendshij) subsequently be- 
tween Lady Guilford I'lnd her refractory inmate, does not appear. 
VVe see that she lived during aM her years of adolescence in great 
intimacy with many of the Villicrs connexion : and we need not 
add that their society implied other dangers besides that of Popish 
prosely4:sin ; but whatever the dangers were, Margaret escaped 
them all alike. 

Her mother was a daughter of Sir Roger North, and seems to 
have possessed the strong sense which has usually been combined 
in that race with so many charms of wit and grace ; slic must 

* Scoft 8 note's on Cframinont arc reprinted in one of the extra volumes of ‘ Kohn^g 
Library (184b) one of the very best of tiicsc inoiitlily serials — tlie "election excellent, 
the l)ook8 handsome, and the price wondertiilly low. ^I’lic collcclioii includes already 
all the masterpieces of Schiller, Sismoiidl’s Italian Uep^biics, lloscoes Leo X. and 
Lorenzo, Lanzi’s History of Painting, Beckman's History of Inventions, and various 
other worka^of |)erraanent value. 


also 
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also liavc boon very hanclsoine, for Evelyn, who never saw licr^ 
tells ns, that according to all reports she greatly resembled his 
friend Margaret. Being left in slender circumstances, to educate 
four daughters in a way suitable to their birth cost her a hard 
struggle. She appears* to have done her duty in fhat, as in all 
other respects, so as to acquire universal esteem and sympathy ; 
and on her too early death, three of the girls were invited up 
from Suffolk to rcsltle at Court*. Of Henrietta we shall say no 
more. Of Mary IJlaggc little ^but the name is preserved — she 
j)robably died early and unmarried. Margaret was the youngest, 
not only of the three maids of honour, but of all her father’s 
family. 

She was only twelve years of age when (1G64) she joined the 
household of the Ducficss of York at St. James’s Palace, which 
•from the Restoration to his brother’s death was the town residence 
of the Duke. It was not till some time after the death of the 
Duchess that her intimacy with Evelyn began — so that of her 
earlier experiences in Court life his narrative is brief. In examin- 
ing her ])apers, however, by her husband’s desire, after her 
untimely death, he found a few memoranda of that period, and wc 
shall not separate them from his touching introduction : — 

‘ This was indeed a snrprizeing change of Aire, and a ])erilous Cli- 
mate for one soe very >oung aa she, aiul scarcely yett attained to the 
twclvth year of her age; butt by hojv much more the dan:>er soe, much 
greater the virtue and discretion wliich not only prcscived her steady in 
that giddy Station, but soe improv’d, that the examjfle of tins little 
Saint iiitluenccd not oncly her honourable companions, butt some who 
were advanc’d in ycarcs before her, and of the most illustrious quality. 
AVJiat! shall I say, she like a young Apostless began to plant Religion 
in that barren Suyle ? Atethusa pass’d thro’ all those turbulent witters 
williout soe much as the least staine or tincture m her Ciiristall. With 
her piety grew vp her Witt, winch was soe sparkling, accompanyed 
with a Judgment and Elotpieiice soe exterordiuv'v, a Beauty and Ayre 
soe cliarmcing and lovely, in a word, ^n Address soe vniversally takeing, 
that after few years, the Court never saw or had seen such a Constella- 
tion of perfections amongst all their splendid Circles. Nor did this, 
nor the admiration it created, the Elogies she every day received, and 
application of tlic greatest persons, at all elate her ; she wa* still the 
same, allwaycs in perfect good humour, allwaycs humble, allwaycs Re- 
ligious to exactness. Itt rend red her not a whitt moross, tho* some- 
tymes more serious, casting still about how she might continue the 
hourcs of publique and private devotion mid other exercises of piety, to 
comply with her duty and attendance on her Royall Mistress without 
singularity or Reproache. 

‘Thus pass’d she her tyme in that Court till the Dutcliess dyed, dure- 
ing whose Sickness, accompanyed (3s it was) with many vncomfortable 
circumstances, she waited and attended with an exterordiiary sedulity, 

• and 
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and as she has sometymes told me, when few of the rest w^ere able to 
endure the fatigue : and therefore liere, before I proceed, I cannot l)iit 
take notice of those holy reflections she made vpon this occasion, as I find 
them amongst other loose papers vnder her ownc faire hand, when com- 
pareiiig her de^^r Mother’s sickness and other freiiids’ departure with 
that of the Dutchess, thus she writes: — 

‘ “ Mrs. N. dead — was an example of patience vnder a burthen that 
was well nigh vnsupportable ; often she received the blessed Sacrament, 
often she prayed and v/as very much resign’d, ntft sur])rized nor in con- 
fusion, but pcrceivcing her sight decay, calling vpon God after many 
holy and pious discourses and exhortations, she calmely bidd her friends 
farewell. — A poore woman dead — worne to skyii and hones with a con- 
sumption, she made noc Complaints, but tiusted in God, and that A\liat 
bethought fitt was best, and to him resign’d her soule. — A poore creature 
that had been a great sinner, died in mibsciahle paines, in exceeding 
terror; God was gracious to her, she was patient, very devout: — she. 
was released in prayer. — Afy mother dead — at frrst surprized, and 
very unwilling; she was afterwards resign’d, received olten, prayed 
much, had holy things read to her, delighted in heavenly discourse, 
desired to be dissolv’d and be with Christ, ended her life chearfnlly 
and without paine; — left her family in order and was much lamented.- — 
The D - - dead — a princess honoured in power — had much witt, much 
mony, much csteeme; she was full of vrispeakalile tortur, and died 
(poore creature) in doubt of her Religion, without the Sacrament, or 
divine by lier, like a poore wretch; none rcmcnilncd her after one 
weeke, none sorry for her; She was tost and flung about, and every one 
did what they would with that stately carcas^. What is this world, 
what is greatness, what to be esteemed, or thought a witt? Wee shall 
all be stript without seiice or remenibiance. But God, if wee serve him 
in onr health, will give vs patience in our Sickness.” 

/ 1 repeate the instances as sett downe in her diarye, to shew how^ early 
she made these vsefull and pious Recollections, for she must needs l^e 
then very young, and att an age att least when very few of her sex, and 
in her circumstances, much concerne themselves with these inuitifyeing 
reflections. Butt, as I lj,ave often heard licr say, she loved to he alt 
funeralls, and in the house of mourning, soe hcing of tlic most compas- 
sionate nature in the world, she was a constant visiter of the sick and of 
people in distress.’ — Life of Mrs, Godolphin^ pp. 9 - 14 . 

Quoej^ Catharine, on her sistcr-in-law’s death (J07J), took 
Mrs. Margaret Blagge into her own establishment; and Evelvii, 
being a great friend of Airs. 1 loward, another of her Majesty’s 
maids of honour, had thenceforth frequ('nt opportunities of seeing 
Margaret; but several years more were to elapse before their 
acquaintance ripened into friendship. He confesses that for a 
considerable lime he regarded the innocent young creature with 
a prejudice and suspicion that puzzled Mrs. Howard. When that 
lady invited him to her apartments, ' I woifdd,’ he says, ‘ object 
that there was a Witt with her whom I feared, and that 1 was 
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the most unfitt person in the world for the entertainments of the 
Ante- Cham her and the little Spiritts that dwell in Fairy Land/ 

The narrative is addressed by Evelyn to a sister of the Mrs. 
Howard here alluded to, namely, the Lady Sylvius, wife of the 
Dutch Minister, Sir Gabriel Sylvius, who, Charle# II. said, had 
nothing* Roman about him but his nj^mfe ; but who was a worthy 
man, extremely happy as the elderly husband of a young and 
handsome lady of thu highest Ehglish blood. Sir Gabriel had a 
villa in Kent, near h^velyn s at Says Court. Lady Sylvius; after 
her marriage, lived in constant familiarity with Mr. and Mrs. 
Evelyn, and Margaret Blagge paying her a visit jn the country, 
accompanied her to the parish church — where we need hej-dly say 
tliere was in those times daily service morning and evening — and 
then naturally when she dined with a neighbour. Evelyn now 
saw Margaret apj^rt from the show and glitter of Whitehall — by 
degrees he began to converse with her, and found, to his surprise, 
that though a wit, she was not to be feared, and that good little 
spirits may dwell in Fairy I^and. 

‘ Itt is not to be discribed with what Grace, ready and solid vnder- 
standing, she would d-scour^c. Nothing that she conceived could be 
better expressed, and when she >vas soinctymes provok’d to Kailly, 
tlierc was nothing in the world soc pleasant, and inotiensivcly diverting, 
(shall I say) or instructive ; for she ever ipingl’d her freest entertain- 
ments with something whicli tended J;o serious. 

‘ This Cicatiire (wouW I say to my selfe) loves God ; ’tis a thousand 
pittyes butt she should persist; what a new thing is this,*I tliink Paulina 
and Kustnchius are come from Bethlehem to Whitehall ; and from this 
moment I began to looke vpon her as sacred, and to bless God for the 
graces which shoone in her. I dayly prayed for her as she had enjoined 
me, and she began to oped some of her holy thoughts to me ; and I *aw 
a flagrant devotion, and that slie had totally resigned hcrselfe to God; 
and with these Incentiucs, who, that had any sence of Religion, could 
forheare to vallue her exceedingly ? • 

‘ Itt was not long after this, that being one day to visitt her, she 
seem’d to me more thoughtfull than ordinary. I asked her, W'hat made 
her looke soe solemnly. She told me, she had never a freirid in the 
world. Noc, said 1, thals impossible; I beleive no body has jnore; for 
all that know you must love you, and those that love you are continually 
your freiiids. Butt I, who well knevv where her heart att that lyme 
was, asked her what she esteemed a certaine Gentleman beyond the 
Seas. Alas, says she, he is very ill, and that makes me very much con- 
cerned ; butt I due not speake to you of* him, whomc God will I hope 
be gratious to, but I would have a Freind. In that name is a great 
deale more then I can express — a failhfull freind, whome I might trust 
with all that I have, and God knows, that is butt little; for he whome 
you mcane does not cai^ to meddle with my concerns, nor would I give 
him the trouble. These, to my remcmbraucc, were her very expressions 
to me. Madam, said 1, doe you speake this to me, as if I were capable 
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of serving you in any thing consideraKle ? I belcive you the person in 
the world (replyed she) who would make such a freind as I wisli for, if 
I had merilt enough to deserve it. Madam, said I, consider well what 
you say, and what you doe, for it is such a trust, and soe great an oi)li- 
gation tliat yoi^^lay vpoii me, as I ought* to eiiihrace with all imaginable 
respect, and acknowledgment for the greatest honour you could doe me ; 
Madam, to be called your freiftd were the most desireable in the world, 
and I am sure I should endeavour to acqnitt me of the duty with great 
(;h earful incss and fidelity. Pray Iqavc your cJ/nplimenting, (said she 
smi Icing) and be my freind then, and looke vpon me henceforth as yoiir 
Child. To this purpose was her obligeing replye ; and there standing 
pen and ink vpon the table, in which I had been drawing something 
vpon a y^iper litc an Alter, she writt these words : Be this the Symbol! 
of Inviolable Freindship, — Margaret Blagge, 16th October, 1672, and 

vndernealh. For my brother F ; and soe ‘ilelivered it to me with a 

smile. Well, said I, Madam, this is an high obligation, and you have 
allveady paid me for the greatest service that I can 'ever pretend to doc 
you; butt yett doc you knpw what you have done Yes, saves she, 
very well ; butt pray what doe you nieaiie ? Why, said I, the title that 
has consecrated this Alter is the Marriage of Souls, and the Golden 
thread that tycs the hearts of all the world. ^ 

Mr. E>clyn from this time managed Margaret’s pecuniary 
matters for her, and was. as a father to her in every resjiect. He 
now, of course, received ainjde details of all her difficulties in her 
position at Court; but we shall quote rather his copy of some rules 
which she had ‘])rescril3cd for the government of her yVetions when 
she was of du|:.y to attend upon her Majeslye in publiiiue — 

“ My life, by (iod\s Grace, without which 1 can doe nothiny. 

“ 1 must, till Lent, rise alt halfc an hourc after eight a clock ; whilst 
putting on morning cloathcs, say the prayer for Death and the Te Deum : 
then presently to my prayers, and soe eitlmr dress my selfe or goe to 
Church prayers. In drosiiig, I must consider how^ little it siguifyes to 
the saveing of iny soule, and how foolish ’tis to be angry about a thing so 
vnnecessary. Consider^what our Saviour suftered. — O Lord, assist me. 

“ When I goe into the withdrawing roome, lett me consider wliat my 
calling is: to entertainc the Lady's, nut to talke foolishly to Men, more 
especially the King; lett me consider, if a IVaytor be hatcfiill, she that 
betrayes the soule of one is much worse; — the danger, the sin of it. 
— Ijord, •assist me. 

“ yVtt Church lett me mind in what place I am ; what about to ask, 
even the salvation of my soule; to whome I speak, — to the God that 
made me, redeemed and sanctifyed me, and can yett cutt me off when lie 
pleases. — O Lord, assist me. , 

“ When I goe to my Lady Falmouths, I ought to take paincs with 
her about her Religion, or else I am not her freind ; to sljew example by 
calmness in dispute, in never speaking ill of anybody to her, butt ex- 
cuseing them rather.* * , 

* This l^ady Falmouth, born Paf^ot, was by her marriage nearly connected with the 
Godolphins. We presume she hud adopted the Court religion. 

“ Goe, 
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“ Goe to the Quccnc allwayes'att nine, and then read that place con- 
cerning the drawing roomCj, and lett my man waitefor me to bring me 
word before publique prayers begin. If I find she dynes late, come 
downe, pray and read; and think why I read — to benefitt my soiile, 
pass my tyme well, and improve my vnderstanding. — O Lord, assist me. 

“Be sure still to read that for the drawing roomc in tJie privy cham- 
ber, or presence, or other place before {)rayers, and soe againe into tlie 
drawing room lor an hour or soe; and then slipp to my chamber and 
divert mysclfc in reading some pretty booke, because the Queen«does not 
require my waitcing; after this to dipper, which must not be mueh if I 
have dyned well ; ami att neither mealc to cate above two dishes, because 
temperance is best both for soule and body ; then goe vnp to the Queen, 
haveing before read, and well thought of what you have written. 
Amen. 

“ Sett not vp above haAfe an hour after clcavcn att most ; and as yo\i 
vndress, repeate that prayer a game; butt before, consider that you are 
])cihapps goeing to^sleepe your last ; being in hedd repeale your hyinne 
softly, ere you turne to sleepe. 

“ On Festivall evens 1 resolve to dyne att home, and to repeat all 
the psalincs I know by heart,” (of w'hich she had almost the whole 
psalter,) “rcservcing my reading or part of my prayers till night; and 
siij)p with bread and heere only. 

“ On Frydayes and Wediicsdaies Tic cat nothing till after evening 
prayer ; and soe come downe as soonc as ^;ver the Queene has dyned, 
without goeing to visitt, till my owne prayers are finished. 

“The same will I oliservc the day before I receive; vse to pray on 
those da}cs by daylight^ and early ofi Sundayes, anrl think of no diver- 
sion till after evening prayer; (o dyne abroad as little as possible, hut 
perfornic my constant duty to God and tlie Queene. Assist me, O Lord ; 
Amen. 

“ Sing Psalmes now and then out of Sundayes. Endeavour to hqgg 
with tcares wliat you aske.^ and O lett them be, O Lord, my oucly plea- 
sure. There arc 3 Sundayes to come from this Saturday night ; pray 
one day earnestly to God for love, and against takeing his name in 
vaine, pray against intemperance and sensualit*^; and the other day for 
meekcncss, and against envy ; another for fear and alliance, and against 
detraction. 

“ I have vowed, if it he possible, not to sett vpp past ten a clock ; 
therefore, before you engage in company, goe downe and read this, and 
he as much alone as you can ; and when you are abroad talke ft) men as 
little as may be : carry your prayer booke in your pockett, or any thing 
that may decently keepc you from converseing with men.” 

Evelyn’s reluctance to believe, while he only saw Margaret 
at a distance, that she really deserved the report he heard of her 
from Mrs. Howard and Lady Sylvius, may, j)erhaps, be in part 
accounted forT)y the rumours ailoat concerning her elder sister, 
Henrietta ; but, howcjver that may have been, the feeling was no 
doubt intimately connected with a particular accoini)lishiiient of 
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her own, which we have not yet noticed. This ])ious creature 
was not merely one of the fairest and myst e^raceful of the young 
beauties that figured in attendance on tlie Queen upon all occa- 
sions of reception and ceremonial. — she was also distinguished 
by her talentc^ both as an actress an‘d a singer. Wlien a masque 
or a play was to be performed at Whitehall by the lords and 
ladies of the Court, the firk female part was usually hers. Her 
capacity for filling such parts had been shown at a very early 
period of her residence, and vihen, as her mind opened, she 
would fain have drawn back, it was no easy matter for her to do 
so. It is probable that her frank innocence and humility had 
saved her on ' the threshold, and therefore in the sequel, from 
the miseries (which all autobiographical actresses jironounce to 
be indescribable) of star/cfrifjht. She could not but acknowledge a 
pleasure in doing what she knew and felt that she did well. She 
was commended and applauded in private and' in public. The 
corps dramothivc was made up of her daily companions, and they 
appear to have acquiesced ungrudgingly in her superiority — 
some of them in part, peradventure, because it was evident that 
she did not appreciate certain opportunities which that superiority 
placed at her feet. The chaperons were kind — one great lady, 
we read, insisted on decorating Mrs. Margaret for a particular 
performance with her own jewels, to the val ue of 20,000/. — an- 
swering to perhajis doublb the sum now-a-days. Above all, there 
was the will of the King — a consideration the royalists of 

the seventeenvh century, such as many readers of this reformed 
and railwayed age may find some difficulty in estimating at its 
due weight. 

"On the othcir side, there can be no difficulty in imagining 
sundry very serious dissuasives — first and foremost, of course, 
the ever-deepening sense of religion — the ever-strengthening 
delight in pious meditations and exercises; but also, no doubt, 
that reluctance towards any appearance of courting general, 
however harmless, admiration, \vhich is natural to one whose affec- 
tions have been sought and won — for Margaret had been but 
two years at St. James’s before she was in love — not much 
longer Before she confessed her attachment to the gentleman who 
ultimately married her ; and finally, there is abundant evidence, 
a dread of the King’s attention — a dread which, with all her safe- 
guards, she felt it needful to keep alive by constant watchfulness 
over herself. This is another extract from her diary, penned, as 
Evelyn says, while some new play was in process of rehearsal 

“Now as to pleasure, Uiey are speaking of playes and laughing att 
devout people ; well, I will laugh att myself, for my impertinencyes, 
that by degrees I may come to wonder why any body does like me; and 

divert 
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divert the discourse; and talke of^God and raoralitye ; avoid those people 
when I come into tlie drawing roome, especially among great persons to 
divert them ; because noe raillary allmost can be innocent : goe not to 
tlie Dutchess of Monmouth above once a weeke, except when wee dress 
to rehearse, and then cany a booke along with me to read when I don’t 
act, and soe come away before supper. # 

“ Talke little when you are there; if the}»speak of any body I canT 
commend, hold my peace, what jest soever they make; be sure never to 
talk to the King; when they speak .tilthyly, tho’ I be laugh’d att, looke 
grave, rernembring that^of Micha, there will a tyme come when the.Lord 
will bind vp his Jewells.” 

Evelyn participated so fully in the feelings of bis day and class 
with respect to the royal person, that we cannot tfxpect him to 
enlarge on the reasons Mrs. Margaret had for shunning the 
King’s conversation. But the first passage in which he alludes 
to her engagement with Sidney Godolphin sufficiently indicates 
what account lie lAade of that salutary influence : — 

‘ Every body was in love wdth, and some allmost dyeing for her, whilst 
with all the Modesty and Circumspection imaginable she strove to 
Eclipse the lusler which she gave; and would often check the vivacity 
w’hich was iiaturall, and perfectly became her, fur fcare of giveing occa- 
sion to those who lay in w^aite to deceive. Butt it w^as not possible here 
to make the least approach, butt such as was full of Honour; and the 
distance she observ’d, and Caution and Judgment she was mistress of, 
protected her from all impertinent addresses,,till she had made a Choice 
without Reproach and worthy her K^iteenie, namely, of that excellent 
Person who was afterwaris her Husband, after a passion of no less than 
Nine Jong yeares that they both had been the most intire* and faithfull 

lovers ill the world It w^as not possible 1 could hear of soe long 

an Amour, soe honorable a love and constant passion, and w hich 1 easily 
jicrceived concerned Iier, as Jookeing vpoii hersclfc vnsettled, and orfe 
w'Jio had long since resolved nott to make the Court Jier rest, butt I mast 
he touched with some Care for her. I would now and then kindly chicle 
lier, why she suffer’d those laiiguishmeiils when I knew not on whome 
to lay the blame. For tho’ she would iiidustruusly concenle her dis- 
qiiiett, and divert it vncler the notion 0 |j' the Spleeiie, she could not but 
acknowledge to me where the dart was fix’d ; nor was any thing more 
ingenious then what she now writt me vpon this Subject, by whifiji your 
Ladyshipp will perceive, as with what peculiar confidence ^he was 
pleased to honour me, soe, with what early prudence and great pictye 
she manag’d the passion which, of al\ other, young people are comonly 
the most precipitate in and vnadvis’d.’ 

He then quotes a letter to himself, \n w\nch, after reminding 
him that ‘ she came very young into the \vorld,’ she says : — 

“ The first thing which tempts young weomen is vanity, and I made 
that my great (fesigne. Butt Love soone taught me another Lesson, 
and 1 found the trouble ^^f being tyed to the hearing of any save him ; 
which made me resolve that either he or none should have tlie pos- 

• session 
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session of your Friend. Being thus^soonc scncibJc of J^)ve my sdTfe, 
I was easily pcrswadcd to kecpo my selfc from givcing him any cause 
of Jcaloiisyc, and in sue long a tyme never has tJicre been the Icnst. 
This, vnder God’s providence, has been the means of jireservcin^^ 
me from many of those misstortunes joung Creatures meet with in 
the world, and^ in a Court espctially. . . 4 find in him none of that 

tormenting passion to wlxch I need sacrefice my selfe ; butt still, 
were wee dissengagM from the world, wee should marry vnder such 
restraints as were fitt, and by the.^agrccal)leness of our humour make 
each other happy. Butt att presenti there arc obstructions: he must be 
perpetually engaged in buissness, and follow the Court, and live alhvayes 
in the world, and soc have less tyme for the service of God, which is a 
senscible affliefoon to him ; wherefore, wee are not determined to pic- 
cipitate'that matter, butt to expect a while, and see how things will 
goe; haveing a great mind to be togeather, which cannot with decency 
he done without marrying, nor to either of our satisfactions without 
being free from the world. In short, serving of God is our end, and if 
wee cannott do that quietly togeather, wee will asunder. You know our 
Saviour sayes, that all could not receive that doctrine, but to those who 
could he gave noc contradiction ; and if wxe can butt pass our yonngrr 
ycares, ’tis not likely wee should be concern’d for inarr}ing wdien old. 
If wee could marry now, I don’t see butt those incoiiveniciicys may 
happen by sickness, or absence, or death. In a word, if we marry, it 
will be to serve God and to encourage one another dayly ; if wee doc not, 
’tis for that end too ; and wee know God will direct those who sincerely 
desire his love above all .other Considerations. Now, should wee both 
lesolve to continue as we are, be a,ssur’d, I should be as little Idle as if I 
w'ere a wife. I should attend to prayer and all* other Christian dutyes, 
and make these my pleasures, seeing I chusc not the condition out of 
restraint and singularity, but to serve God the better.” 

About the time when Evelyn’s acquaintance with her was 
thus growing into intimacy Mr. Sidney Ciodolphin was sent to 
join tlie embassy at Paris, and the lovers had settled before he 
went abroad that she should remain in the (Jueon’s service till 
his return. That, b^'wever, was deferred longer than had been 
anticipated, and, in the cour^sc of 1673, Margaret resolved on 
deferring no longer her escape from that scene of dissipation and 
even ♦o her perhaps of danger. Whether she had any irn- 
mediak? cause of alarm or disgust we are not told ; but, at any 
rate, she bad now been full seven years at Court, and it was no 
wonder she thought this enough. She had by this time found a 
motherly friend in Mr. Godolphin’s aunt — the Lady Berkeley of 
Stratton — and that exceljent lady offered her a liomc at Berkeley 
House in Mayfair.* 

It 

♦ The Stratton branch of the Berkeleyg exj)ire<I in 1773, when ll)cir egtateg wciil h> 
gwell those of the Karls of Berkeley. The residence o\ Mrs. Bla^^gc's frieinl, wilh its 
gardens, occupied the space now covered by Devonshire House, Lansdowue House, 

• Stratton 
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It was on a Sunday evening that Margaret asked and obtained 
permission to retire from her Court service — she had taken the 
oj^portunity of ‘ loss company than there used to be ’ — but Evelyn 
himself was of that company, and we doubt not his presence 
sustained her. He says.: — # 

‘ Never shall I forgett the humble amUbecomcing address she made, 
nor the Joy that discover’d its sclfc in this Angells countenance, above 
any thing I had ever observed of tralisport in her, when she had ©btained 
her suite ; for, I lnll^t tell you, Maflain, slie had made some attempts 
before witiiout success, which gave her much anxietic. Their Majestyes 
were both vn willing to part with such a Jewell : and I confess from that 
tyinc 1 look’d vpon AVhite Hall with pitty, not to say Codtempt.^ What 
will become, said I, of Corinthus, the Citty of Luxury, when the graces 
have abandon’d it, whose* piety and example is soe highly necessary ? 
AsUma soe left the Lower world. And for my part, 1 never sett my 
foote in it afterwanfe butt ns ent’ring into a solitude, and was ready to 
cry out with the wife of Phineas, that its glory was departed. She tooke, 
1 assure you, her leave of their Majestyes with soe much modesty and 
good a Grace, that tho’ they look’t as if they would have a little rc- 
proach’t her for makeing soe much hast, they could not find in their 
licarts to say an vnkind word to her ; butt tliere was for all tliat I am 
certainc something att tiie heart like griefe; and I leave you, Madam, 1o 
imagine how the rest of the Court mourn’d this Kecesj*, and how dim 
the tajiers burnt as she pass’d the anti-chamber. “ Is Mrs. Llaggc 
gocing,” saves a faire creature ; “ why stay I 'here any longer?” others, 
“that the Court had nc^cr such a Sfarr in all its hemispheerc and 
veryly, I had not observed soe vniversall a dump v])on ihe spiritts of 
every one that knew her. Itt was, 1 remember, on a Sunday night, 
after most of the company were departed, that I waited on her downe to 
her Chamber, where she was noe sooner enter’d, butt falling on Inyr 
knees, she blessed God as fgr a Signall deliverance ; she was come out 
of Egypt, and now in the way to the Land of Promise. You will easy*ly 
figure to your sclfe how buissy the young Saint was the next morning in 
makeing vpp her little carriage to (^u\tt her prison : and when you 
have fancied the Conthigration of a certaine Citty the Scripture speaks 
of, imagine this Lady trussing vpp her Rule fardle, like the two daughter! 
whom the aiigcll hastned and conducted; butt the similitude goes no 
further, for this holy Virgin went to Zoar, they to the cave of Fdiiy and 
Intemperance; there was no danger of herlookeing back and befomeing 
a Statue for sorrow of what she left behind. All her household stuffe, 
besides a Bible and a bundle of Prayer bookes, was packed vpp in a 
very little Compass, for she lived soe far from superfluitye, that she 

Stratton Street, ami Ikrkeley Square. The grouiids»were bounded to the eastwaid hy 
those of the Cliaticellor Clarendon's great and unfortunate mansion, which stood on 
tlie site of Albemarle and Old Uond streets ; tliat palace, so often mentioned hy 
Kvelyn, was soon piflled down, bntjiart of one wing is said to have csca|»ed ; ami it is 
alleged that two or three stately rooms of Clarendtm House aie still extant wifiiin liiu 
Clarendon Hotel. It is, ])erhajl, more likely ftmt the old fittings and decorations weio 
made use of in a new erection ; but at all events — stat nomtnis umbra. 
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carryed all that was valueable in herp<;rson ; and tlio* sheliad a Courtly 
wardrobe, she affected it not, because every thing becalne her that she 
putt on, and she became every thing that was putt vpon her. . . I am the 
more particular as haveing had the honour to waite on her to Berkley 
House ; I tell ^our Ladyshipp I never beheld her more orient then she 
appeared att this tyme, and^the moment she sett foote in the Coach her 
eyes sparkled with Joy, and ‘a marvelous lusture; the Roses of her 
Cheeks were soe fresh, and her countenance soe gay, as if with the rest 
of her 'perfections (had she not left your twA Sisters there) she had 
caryevl all the Beautyes as well as all the Virtue of the Court away with 
her too. Butt ah, had you seen with what effusion and open armes she 
entred Berkley House, and sprung into the Caresses of my Lady — in 
what a Jrice alter she was led vp into her apartmentt she had putt all 
her Equipage in order, rang’d her Library, and disposed of her Com- 
pendious Inventory — you would have said there was nothing prettyer then 
that buissy moment. And now when she had consecrated her new 
Oratorye with a devout Aspiration and the Incense ‘vif an humhle Soule, 
for the blessings of this sweete Retirement, she salt downe and admired 
her sweet felicityc.’* — lb, pp. 56-62. 

After this removal to Berkeley House she seems to have very 
rarely appeared at Whitehall. We see, however, that at least 
once she yielded to the royal anxiety on the occasion of a new 
play — and filled a principal part in it with as much grace as she 
had ever displayed, and amidst even an unusual enthusiasm of 
admiration : — 

‘ This excellent Creature looked on this occasion as one of her greatest 

* Tins is part of a letter which she addressed soon after leaving Court to two 
of her companions among the maids of honour, who hafl, it seems, asked lier opinion 
about a sermon in the Chaj)el Royal : — * Dear Children, as to your dressing, I 
can t lielieve the Doctor meant lliere shuuhl In* any neglect ol‘ that lieaiity God has 
given you, sue it be done with this Caution, first, that you designe to cajitivate none 
fee any satisfaction you take in the number of Lovers or in the Noise of a larger 
traine of Admirers than other young women have, butt puiely for an honest de- 
sigiie of disingageing your selves as soone as you ran from the jilaee you are in, in 
an honorable way ; and when ever you see any young Man, who in your hearts 
you cannot beleive will )irove that person 1 speak of, or any marry ed Man, who 
you know cannot, with such a one rSt. Paul sayes you ought nut to converse in 
the least; I meane, if it is possible to be avoided — and in this age, you know, wo- 
men are not soe wonderfully solicited that have the vertue and modesty of you 
two. ‘ Vhat good service the Ladys of other principles have done you, that men 
iooner tk:d their Error, and without much difficulty suspected conveisatioiis may lie 
avoided. Indeed, it would be a must dreadfull sight att tlic last day, to see any man 
condemned upon your accounts; and yett such a thing may be, and yeft you lionesl ; 
for if you willingly consent men should looke upon you and follow you, you ore acces- 
sary to that sin in St. Matthew, “ Who ever lookes on a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed Adultery with her ailready in his hcart.*^ Soe that my opinion is, that 
mankind, if they make any particular applications, tho’ they don't make love, be, as 
much as you can, avoided. As to your conversation, there is nothing forbidden butt 
what is either profane, or unjust, orindevout; I meane, the enqouragement of any of 
that in others, by seemeiiig well pleased with it. • *Tis true, wee should not preach in 
the withdrawing Roome, butt wee muct, by our lookgg, shew that wee fear God, and 
■ that wee dare not hear ^y thing to his prejudice, nor any thing filthy, or that tends to 
the prejudice of our Neighbour.’ — /ft., pp. 202 201. 

afflictions, 
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*xfflictioTi3, and would have devofved the share she had in this Court 
Magnificence on any other Lady with a thousand acknowledgments, had 
their Majcstyes butt excused her ; butt there was no retreating ; she had 
her part assigned her, which, as itt was the most illustrious, aoe never 
was there any perform’d with moi^ grace, and hecoincing^e solemnity. 
She had on her that day near twenty thousaiuj pounds value of Jewells, 
Avhich were more sett off with her native bd?iuty and luster then any they 
contributed of their ownc to hers. .... I need not enlarge vpon the 
argument of the Pocm,»\vhich you may be sure, however defeeftive in 
other particulars, was exactly modest, and siiiteable to the Person8,*who 
were all of the first rank and most illustrious of the Court: nor need I 
recount to your laidyshipp with what a surprizeing and admirable aire 
she trodc the Stage, and performed her Part, because she coujd doe 
iiolhirg of this soil, or any thing else she viidertook, indifferently, butt 
ill the highest perfection. Butt wdiilst the whole Theater were extolling 
licr, slie was then in iicr owne Eyes not only the humblest, butt the 
most diffident of hers'ldf, and least affecting praise.’ — lb, pp. 97-99. 

The probability of such irivit«atioiis lieing renewed sorely dis- 
turbed Mrs. Blagge ; and Evelyn adds that, though her chambers 
had been assigned li(*r in the most retired wing of Berkeley 
House, she found it impossible to command in so great an esta- 
blishment the measure of retirement on whicli she had set her 
heart. It seems tlie natural inlercnc<' from several expressions 
both of the narrative and of her letters, that about this time her 
religious meditations assumed a ve/y perplexing shape — that she 
lay for some iiioiitlis iiiJiler painful and harassing doubts, whether 
it would not be best for her to give up Mr. Go(lol]>lnn and re- 
solve on a life of solitary devotion. She had for years, it seems, 
been in the habit of consulting on all points of conscience an 
old friend. Dr. George Benson, Dean of Hereford — and it may 
perhaps be suspected that this reverend divine had given some 
encouvageiiieut to her views, for Evelyn tells us that her plan was 
to fix herself ^ near his cathedral,’ and li\j 2 there "by herself 
under his direction.’ Evel>n, at any rate, did not approve of 
such schemes. His influence was used uniformly in the oppo- 
site direction. In very early youth he had himself entei^ained 
a strong predilection for tlie solitary life, and requested l^s elder 
brother to allow him to fit up a real hermitage among the woods 
of Wootton ; nay, several years later, he drew the outlines of a 
plan for a Protestant Coenobium. near Deptford, of which, it 
would seem, he had meant to be the founder and the first head. 
But the experience of mature life had not been lost, and when now 
called on to judge in the case of others, the active duties of society 
and the interests of Mr. Godolphin (though personally as yet 
almost a stranger) wc»c kept steadily in view by the calm and 
rational though tender and sympathising friend of Says Court. 

2 n 2 * From 
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From one of Margaret’s letter's to him at this time we must 
give a brief extract; — the style of their confidences will in some 
particulars perhaps surprise modern readers, even though they 
bear in mind the sort of filial and paternal relations which had 
been established between the latly of twenty and the gentleman 
of fifty:— . ^ 

‘‘ The Lord help me, dear freind,” sajes she, “ I know not what 
to determine; sometymes I think* one thing, csometymes another; one 
day I fancy noe life soe pure as tne vnniarryed, another day I think it 
less cxemplarye, and that the marryed life has more oppertunity of 
exerciseing Charity ; and then againe, that ’tis full of solicitude and 
worldlyness — ^isoe as what 1 shall doc I know not. He can live without 
a wife willingly, butt without me he is vnwilling to live, soe as if I 
doe not marry he is not in danger of sinft ; butt if 1 or be or both 
should repent — O Lord and Governor of my life, leave me not to my 
selfc, to the Counsell of my own heart, butt send 'iiie wisdome from thy 
throne to direct, assist, and lead me soberly in my doeings.’* 

Another letter was, from internal evidence, written when 
Godolphin was in London — on a short furlough, no doubt, 
from his diplomatic duty, of which he had availed himself to 
press her to accompany him back to Paris as his wife. Margaret 
says : — 

“ Much afflicted and in great agony was your poor friend this day, to 
think of the love of the hdly Jesus, and yett be soe little able to make 
him any returne. For w’ith what favour ha’^e I protested against all 
affection to the things of this world ; resign’d them all without excep- 
tion ; when the first moment I am tryed, I shrink away, and am ])as- 
sionatcly fond of the Creature, and forgetfull of the Creator ? This 
when I consider’d, I fell on my knees, and with many teares begg’d of 
God to assist me wdth his Grace, and banisli from me all Conccrnc Imtt 
that of heavenly things, and wholly to possess my heart himscife ; and 
either relcive me in this Conflict, now soe long sustain’d, or continue to 
me Strength to resist^!, still fearing if the combatc cease not in tvmc, 
I should repine for being putt ypon soe hard a dutye. . . . One wliomc 
I love is here ; most bitterly have I wept to think how much of my 
heart he has, how little my blessed Saviour, who has loved and 
suffei^l for me soe much more ; happy, ah happy, are you my friend, 
that art past that mighty love to the Creature. Butt I make this my 
humble confession to God and you, bewayleing my loveing any thing 
butt himself; imploreing him to translate my affections, and place 
them on him alone. Thus to you doe I display my griefc : I can 
leave him whome here I .love, to goe to my Jesus for ever ; butt I 
Confess, tis hard for me to leave him now soe often as I doe, and this 
breaks my heart. ”—p. 73. 

It is fair to extract also a specimen of Evelyn’s reasoning with 
his fair young friend : — 


‘ I consented 
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‘ I consented to all her Elogies'of the Virgin State, butt that there 
were no less due fo the Conjugall ; and that if there were some tempta- 
tions ill it, her meritts would be the greater, and the exercise of her 
virtue. Circled indeed it was with some tollerable thornes, butt re- 
warded with illustrious Coronctt» for the good it produc’d ; that as to 
the oppertunitycs of serveing God, an active life was prfi’erable to the 
Contemplative; and that I should not doiHot to see as many Crown’d in 
heaven who had been marryed, as of Virgins: since from Marriage all 
the Virgins in the world iliad their orlginall, and all the Saints that ever 
were or ever shall be ; that it was thS Seminary of the Church and* care 
of Angells; and that though our beloved Lord were borne of a 
Virgin, she was yett vail’d vnder the Cover of Marriage; and soc 
when St. Paul exalted the Celibate above it, for the *advant^es he 
enumerates, itt was nott to derogate from Marriage, butt because of the 
jiresciit distress and the Impediments of a family to an Itinerant and 
Persecuted Apostle, and those who in that Conjuncture had noc certaine 
aboade. ... I remembered her of what sometyrncs she would say, thiit 
if she marryed and had noe Children, she should be displeased ; and if 
she had, she might have either too many, or too wicked and vntoward ; 
this, [ told her, was to distrust God’s providence, and she did not well 
to make those reflections, when in all events there was exercise of faith, 
and patience, Industry, and other graces; that if she who bare her had 
been of that mind, there would have been one less Saint to Glorify c 
God; that I should have wanted an cxcellcht friend, and soc would 
many others, who now bless’d God for the Charityes she did them, 
Vpon all these Topyes I clialleng’d her humility, her faith, and her love. 

1 laid before her how mu^li more affA'ted, morose, covetous, obnoxious 
to temptation and reproacli an old Maid would be, who tos knowne to 
have engaged her affection allrcady, than one who had nevc}- entertain’d 
an address. Then the trouble and sorrow of bringing forth and expence 
of a family, would att another tyme affreight her; little weomen, I told 
her, had little paine; and J;hat Queens had endured as much with pa- 
tience and chcarfullncss ; that as to great fortunes and support, opulent 
coujiles were not exempted from Cares ; and that, tho’ T was assured God 
had great blessings of that kind alsoe in reserve^ yett sowre provisions 
and less A mliition were as happy in the mutuall afl’ection of each other, 
where there was a Competency for the present, and soe faire a prospect 

for the future I would tell her itt was not enough to be happy 

alone, when she might make another soe ; nor ought she to resolvc^ot to 
alter her Condition till she was out of reach of accidents ; that iirbecame 
a cruell and ill nutur’d Laban to exact a double apprentyshipp for a 
Rachell ; that it was Saul that putt David to adventure for a wife; that 
the Heroick tymes were now antiquated, and people proceeded by gentler 
and. more compendious methods ; and thc^decencycs of her sex, and 
custome of the nation, and the honour of the condition, and the want of 
Monasteryes and pyous Recesses obliged her to marry. Marry then in 
Gods name, said I, since my advice you aske : itt is finally what I think 
you ought to resolve on ; kho’ if I studdi^d my ownc satisfaction, I should 
rather promote this aversion, and secke to fortifye your suspicion ; for 
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as I profess it the greatest Contentment of my life that you have vowed 
me your friendshipp soe solemnly and that you will be constantj whilst 
I incite you to marry I endanger and putt it to the hazard ; for per- 
happs your husband may be jealous, tho’ without cause; or he may 
have particular dislike to me, or may not be noble, free, and ingenious, 
or may make ^you vnhappy otherwise, which would be the greatest 
affliction could happen to me , whereas, continuing as you are, mistress 
of your sclfe and your conversation, your virtue and my yearcs, and the 
conscience of my duty, and both our discretions, will preserve our 
friendshipp honorable, pious, and useful/ — p. 82. 

We have now reached the only mysterious feature in Mar- 
garet Blagge’s history — it will appear such after the foregoing 
extracts, but much more so to those who have read the whole 
of Evelyn’s narrative and the most confidential letters inter- 
woven. Mr. Sidney Godolphin is at last released from his post 
at Paris — he returns to London, and bestirs ^himself about ob- 
taining such an office in the King’s service as may enable 
him to settle permanently at home. Just at this juncture Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton is appointed Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the French Court — his lady is to accompany him — slie con- 
siders Mrs. Blagge as a member of her family, and her going 
also to Paris is taken for granted. Margaret is to go there 
exactly when Godolphin has left it — it looks like one ol‘ tho 
cunningly devised and., wearisomely repeated devices of the 
novelist — but so it is, Mr. Godolphin docs not choose, his own 
suit at Wh^ehall just opened, to quit 'London again on the 
instant : but he cannot, it seems, make up his mind to part with 
Mrs. Blagge unless she will put an end to his anxieties by mar- 
rying him. And * on the 16th of May (1675) they were both 
inarrycd together in the Temple Church by the Reverend 
Doctor Lake, one of His Royal Highnesses Chaplains; my 
Lady Berkeley and a Servant of the Bride’s only being present ; 
both the blessed pai-*' receiving the Holy Sacrament, and conse- 
crating the solemnity with a. double Mistory — hut, strange to 
say, this step was taken without the privity of Mr. Evelyn, who 
remjp^cd for some months afterwards without the shgtitest sus- 
picion cf the fact. 

In Evelyn’s own diary the marriage is entered under the proper 
date, and no allusion is there made to this concealment ; but in 
the little book before us he does not attempt to disguise his 
astonishment on learning that his friend had treated him with 
such reserve. He mentions, on the contrary, in immediate con- 
nexion with the event, various circumstances which must have 
rendered her conduct still more incomprehensible to him. For 
in June she spent a whole fortnight at Says Court, during which 
time Evelyn agreed to regulate everything as to her pecuniary 

supplies 
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supplies while abroad ; and when Lord and Lady Berkeley and 
she took their departure for France, Evelyn at their joint request 
accompanied them to Dover, and saw them all on board the royal 
yacht. Lastly, the night before they sailed, when at Canterbury, 
Margaret executed her will, tvhich Evelyn signed ^ witness, and, 
as her chosen friend, retained sealed ,up in his own keeping. 
Nor does it seem that the mystery evcV was wholly cleared up : 'I 
ever,’ he says, 'considered it an impertinence to be over-curious ; 
and was assured that \his nicety 'sould never proceed from 'herself, 
but from some other prevalent obligation.’ Between the marriage 
and the voyage, as he says, some months elapsed ; ' and all this 
time,’ he adds, ‘ I am persuaded, she and her Husband lived with 
the same reserves that the Angells do in Heaven, not thinking fitt 
to cohabitt till they declared their Marriage, which, for reasons 
best known to themselves, they did not do till she came back 
from France agaihe.’ 

The fame of her wit and beauty had preceded her to Paris, and 
as she spoke the language perfectly, she was beset with every pos- 
sible attention and flattery. Louis XIV. himself invited her spe- 
cially to St. Cermains — but ‘ considering herself now a married 
woman,’ she never visited abroad at all during her stay — never 
even once saw ' the splendid Vanity of that French Court.’* 

Thus passed the winter. In the spring Lord Berkeley repaired 
to Nimeguen on the business of the Treaty thence named, and 
Margaret found some jiretext (Lally Berkeley no doubt assisting) 
for returning to England. It appears that shortly before her 
arrival Evelyn had been informed (by whom w^e have no hint) 
of her marriage. She sent for him immediately to her temporary 
lodgings in Covent-garden — and there occurred a little scene, so 
delicately sketched that^ve cannot but copy it : — 

‘ I will not repeate what pass’d betweene vsin freindly expostulations, 
for the vnkiiidness of her soe long concealing fijoni me the circumstance 
of her marriage, because she express’d her Sorro'v? with such an assevera- 
tion as in my whole Life before I nefer heard her vtter, soe as I could 
not butt forgive her hcartyly. Nor did this suffice, for she often acknow- 
ledg’d her fault, and beg’d of me that I would not diminish •sought of 

* The following passage in a iliflef^nt part of the hook, has reference no douht to 
this residence in Paris : — ‘ ’Tis hardly to be imagined, the talent she peculiarly had in 
repeating a comicull j)art or acting it, when in a chearfull humour and amongst some 
particular friends she would sometymes diveit them ; and I have heard her pronounce 
a Sermon in French which she had heard preachetl by a fryar in Paris vpoii the j)rofes- 
sion of a Nun, all which she was present, that really surprized me. Those wlio have 
observ'd the fantastick motion of those Zealotts in the pulpitt would have seen in this 
Lady’s action, iuveiition, and preachment, the piettiest and most innocent Mimick in 
the World, and have really beleived it bad been the Enthusiast himselfe, butt for his 
frock and face, that had ins^fired her : certdlnely she was the most harmeless and di- 
verting Creature in nature.' — p. 186* 


ray 
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my good Opinion of her, to the least 'Wounding the intire Freindshipp 
which was betweene vs ; protesting she had been soe ' afflicted in lier 
selfe for it, that were it to doe againe, noe consideration or coinplyance 
in the World should have prevailed on her to break her Promise, as some 
had done to her regrett. In good earneait I was sorry to sec her troubled 
for it, consideribg the Empire of a passionate Love, the singular and 
silent way of the Lover, whoso gravitye and temper you know soe well, 
and with whome I had nothing of that intimacy and indear’d Friendshipp 
which might intitle me to the Confidence he hap since not thought me 
vnworthy of. I therefore mention this passage, because she was a Per- 
son of soe exact and nice a Conscience that for all the World she would 
not have violated her Promise; nor did I ever find it in the least save 
this, which, when all is done, was of noe great importance. Save that 
I tooke it a little to heart she should soe industriously conceale a thing 
from one to whome she had all along communicated her most intimate 
thoughts ; and when that affection of hers was placed, which she would 
often acknowledge was not possible for her to moderate as she desir’d, 
or bring to the least indifference, after all her innocent stratagems and 
endeavours, and even sometymes resolutions, to quitt all the World and 
think of him only in her Prayers. 

‘ This scene being thus over, to my great satisfaction, and, us vpon all 
occasions I had advised, when those melancholy thoughts and fancyes 
vs’d to interrupt her quiett, wee wiil looke upon this Lady now as a 
setlcd Woman, and in thfe Armes of that excellent Person the most 
wwthy to possess her.’ — p. 128. 

The picture of her marricd^life is in perfect harmony with all 
its antecedents : a most charming picture kideed — but we cannot 
afford to linger over it as we could wish to do. ‘ It is usually said 
of marryed people, such a one has altered her condition ; indeed, 
soe had shee. But in noe sort her course ; knowing that slie 
could never please her husband better then when she was pleas- 
ing God, she was (I may truely say) the same a wife and a virgin.’ 
— p. 192. Mr. Godolphin became Master of the Robes, on the 
resignation of Lord . Rochester ; an appointment which made 
worldly matters easy. Evelyn was in his clement when called on 
to direct the alteration and decoration of a house purchased by 
the young couple in Scotland Yard ; and there he in due lime 
saw tEem ' settled with that pretty and discrectc ceconomye soe 
naturall to her. N ever was theaf such an household of faith : 
never Lady more worthy of the blessings she was entering into, or 
who was more thankfull to God for them.’ 

“ Lord,” (says she, in a .Letter to me) “ when I this day considered 
my happyness, in haveing soe perfect health of body, chcarfullness of 
mind, noe disturbance from without, nor griefe withip, my tyme my 
owne, my house quiett sweete and pretty, all manner of Conveniencys for 
serveing God in publick and pritate, how happy in my Friends, Hus- 
band, Relations, Servants, Creditt, and none to waite or attend on but 
• my 
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my dear and beloved God, from whome I receive all this, what a melt- 
ing joy run through me att the thoughts of all these mercyes, and how 
did I think mysclfe obliged to goe to the foote of my Redeemer, and 
acknowledge my owne vn worthiness of his favour : butt then what 
words was I to make vse of> truely att first of none att all, but a 
devout silence did speakfe for me; but after that I jJower’d out rny 
I)raycrs, and was in an amazement that 4here should be such a sin as 
ingratitude in the world, and that any should neglect this great duty. 
Butt why doe I say al^ this to yoif my friend ? truely that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speakcth, and I am still sbe full 
of it that I cannot forbeare expressing my thoughts to you.” 

‘ And this was not a transient rapture \pon the sence of her pre- 
sent Enjoyment, Imtt a permanent and devout afiectloii. Upon the 
16th day of October following, which day she constantly vsed to give 
me an account of her coacerncs the year past, 1 find this passage in a 
Letter : — God Allmighty has been Infinitely gratic?lis to me this year, for 
he has brought me back into rny owne native Country in safety, and 
honourably prospered me in my temporal! affaires ; above my expectation 
continued my health, and my friends; delivei’d me from the torments 
of suspense ; given me a husband that above all men living I vallue ; 
in a word, 1 have little to wish butt a Child, and to contribute some- 
thing to my friends happyncss, which I most impatiently desire; and 
then 1 must think before I can remember what I would have more 
then I enjoy in this world, butt the continuance of a tlmnkfull heart 
to my God.” ’ — p. 134. ^ 

The only additional blessing .that she ' passionately desired ’ 
was not very sooi^ granted ; and after two years, to fill the 
void, she ' tooke home to her a poore orphan girl, whom she 
cherished with the tenderness of a natural mother.’ We must 
not dwell on ‘ her rare in instructing her servants — how sedu- 
lously she kept her faii^ily to religious dulyes, how decently she 
received her friends, how profitably she i in ployed every minute 
of time.’ Her means were now ample — ‘her husband had settled 
on her the absolute disposal of her portion/ ^000/. and this inde- 
pendent income enabled her ‘ to ^listribute considerable charities 
by which were relieved many indigent people and poor house- 
keepers.’ - 

‘ How diligently she would inquire out the poore and miserable, 
even in Ilospitalls, humble Col* and Cottages, whither 1 have some- 
tymes accompanied her as fair as the very skirts and obscure places 
of the Towiie — among whom she not only gave liberall almes, but 
physitians and pliysipk she would scud tp some, yea, and administer 
Remedyes hersclfc, and the meanest offices. She would sit and read, 
instruct and pray, whole afternoones, and tooke care for their spirituall 
relief by procureing a Minister of Religion to prepare them for the 
holy Sacrament, for which purpose she not only carryed and gave 
them bookes of Salvation and Devotion, but had herselfe collected 
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diverse Psalmes and Chapters proper «to be read and used vpon such 
occasions. How many nuked poore Creatures she cohered ! I have 
by me one List of no fewer then twenty three, whome she cladd at one 
time, and (your Ladyshipp may remember) for whome she wrought 
with her owne hands.’ — p. 210. 

‘ What she he'iselfe distributed more privately I know not, but sure I 
am it \\as a great deale more then ever she would discover, takeing all 
the Cautions imaginable, that nothing she did of this nature sliould be 
knowne, no not to her left hand what her right hand did, and therefore 
often would she herselfe walk out alone and on foote, and fasting, and in 
midst of winter, (when it was hardly fitt to send a servant out,) to minister 
to some poore creatures she had found out, and jierhaps whome no body 
knew of besides, soe far had her love to God and piety to otliers over- 
come nature and the delicate tenderness of her sex and constitution.’ — 
p. 214. 

At last she perceived that she was to be a mother : but Evelyn 
sadly dwells on the presentiment which soon after haunted her, 
that ‘her dear Man (for so she now called him) was to have 
his wish fuKilled ’ at the cost of her own life. Evelyn is willing 
enough to tell of dreams and signs that foreshadowed the sorrows 
of September, 1678 ; but upon these passages we are content to 
be silent. 

‘ Itt was then on Tuesday the third of that vnfortunate Month, when 
comcing about 11a clock in the forenoone as my custome was, to visitt 
her and ask of her health, that I found she was in Travell ; and you may 
easyly imagine how cxtrcamly I was'concern’d,not to stirr from the house 
till I had some cssureance that all succeeded well. And indeed to all 
appearance soe it did. For it pleas’d God that within an hour your 
Ladyshipp brought me the joyful tydeings of a Man Cliild horn into the 
woHd, and a very little after admitted me to see and bless that lovely 
Babe by the Mothers side; when the very first word she s])ake to me 
was, I hope you have given thanks to God for his infinite mercy to me ! 
O with what satisfaction, with what joy and over rapture did, I hear her 
pronounce it; with what •satisfaction and pleasure did I see the Mother 
safe, and her desire accomplished, without any accident that could give 
the least vmbrage or suspicion of approaching danger, soe as me thought 
of nothing more than rejoyceing and praiscing God, augureing a thousand 
benedidrtbns.* 

On the Thursday following, Mr.wd Mrs. Evelyn were present 
at the christening of the child; anti the recovery of the mother 
seemed to be proceeding so favourably, that after the service these 
friends left London for their villa at Deptford. Wliile in church 
there on the afternoon of SUnday the 8th, Evelyn received a brief 
note from Mr. Godolphin, requesting the prayers of that con- 
gregation also for his wife, and intimating very daii^erous symp- 
toms. The puerperal fever had declar^jd itself with great 
violence. Evelyn hastened back to town, and continued by her till 
‘ ^ about 
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‘about one o’clock at noon on the Monday, the 9th Septemberj 
]678,« when this loveable creature breathed her last, ‘in the 
twenty-fifth year and prime of her age.’ During the last day 
her mind was lost in wanderings ; but ‘ the deliriums/ says 
Evelyn, ‘ were only su^h as ]iroceeded from languor and tiredness ; 
soo that tho’ she still retained her ^cinory of the persons about 
her, what she said was altogether inconsistent, and growing 
more impetuous and deplorable, gave presage of uttmost danger, 
l^his only was hig\ily remarktible, that in all this dis^i'der of 
fancy find almost distraction, she uttered not one 5}^ liable or ex- 
pression that might in the least offend Qod, or any creature about 
her ; a thing which during these alienations of jiflnd do^s seldom 
haj)pcn ; but wdiich shewed how blessed a thing it was to live 
holily and carefully,* as this Innocent did ; persons that are 
delirious usually uttering extravagances that discover their worst 
inclinations/ — p. 147. 

1 1 appeared that a day or two before her confinement she had 
received the Sacrament, as in preparation for the coming peril ; 
and on opening her repositories they found letters addressed to her 
husband, lier sister-in-law, and Evelyn, which had all been written 
on that same day, and contained very minute directions as to her 
affairs, especially her pensionaries and other charities, in case of 
death. To Mr. Codolphin she had thus expressed herself: — 

“My (Icarc, not knowing how Qod Allmighty may deale with me, I 
thmk it my best couric to settle my afhxires, soc as that, in case 1 be 
to leave this world, noe earthly thing may take vp my thoughts. In 
llie first place, my dear, beleive me, that of all earthly things you were 
ujid are the most dear to me ; and I am convinced that nobody ever had 
a better or halfc sue good a husband. I begg your pardon for alh my 
Imperfections, which I •am senciblc were many; but such as I «ould 
help, I did endeavour to subdue, that they might not trouble you. 
... I know nothing more I have to desire of you, but that you will ' 
sometymes think of me with kindness, butt ilcver with too much griefe. 
For my Funerall, I desiie there m^y be noe cost bestowed vpon it att 
all ; butt if I might, 1 would begg that my body might lye where I have 
had such a mind to goc myselfc, at Godolphyn, among yourjjreinds. I 
beleive, if I were carried by Sea, the expence would not be very great ; 
hut I don’t insist vpon that place, if you think it not reasonable ; lay me 
wdiere you please. 

“ Pray, my deare, be kind to that poore Child I leav^ behind, for my 
sake, who lov’d you soe well ; butt I need not bidd you, I know you will 
he soe. If you should think fitt to marry againe, I humbly begg that 
little fortune I brought may be first settled vpon my Child, and that 
as long as ar.y of your Sisters live, you will lett it (if they permitt) 
live with them, for it may be, tho’ you will love itt, my successor will 
not he soc fond of it aS they I am Sure will be. 

“Now, my deare Child, farewell; the peace of God, w^hich passeth 

all 
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all vnderstanding, keepe your heart and mind in the knowledge and 
love of God and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord ; and the l)kissing 
of God Allmighty, the Father, the Sonn, and the Holy Gost, be with 
thee, and remaine with tliee ever and ever. Amen.” 

In compliancy with her desire, hef rcn\[iins were conveyed to 
Cornwall — though mistaken feeling could not obey her as to the 
absence of all costly ceremonial — and she was laid in the vault 
of the Godolphins, below the church of the parish from which 
that family take their name, and of which they liad been lords from 
a period long preceding the Conquest. Here, after the interval 
of thirty-four years, the dust of her husband was conjoined to hers. 
He had never iiiarried again — and who will wonder ? On the 
political character and career of that eminent statesman we shall 
not be expected to enter in an article of this kind: a few dates will 
suffice. In the year after her death he became a Lord of the 
Treasury; and in 1684 First Lord and a Baron. 4n 1704 he was 
Lord High Treasurer, and in 1706 created Earl of Godolphin, 
Viscount Rialton. Dying in 1712, he was buried by the side of 
the wife of his youth, and succeeded in his honours by his and her 
only son, Francis, who married Henrietta Churchill, eldest daugh- 
ter of the great Duke of Marlborough, and ultimately in her 
own right Duchess of Marlborough. They had one son and one 
daughter. The son, William Godolphin, Viscount Rialton and 
Marquess of Blandford, died without offspring. The Marlbo- 
rough estates and titles thus passfcd to the ff\jnily of Spencer, in 
which they stilJ remain ; while the Godolphin property (though 
not the peerage) went to the grandaughter of our and Evelyn’s 
Saint, Mary Godolphin, wife of Thomas, fourth Duke of Leeds. 
All the existing branches^f the noble house of Leeds arc thus 
descendants of Margaret Blaggc, and the' Barony of Godoljihin 
was revived in favour of her great-great-grandson. Lord Francis 
Godolphin Osborne, in J832.* 

We are satisfied that! there is one great practical lesson which 
this beautiful little biography will impress now and hereafter upon 
thousands of readers. They will learn to be cautious about judg- 
ing from'What they find recorded in the newspapers, if they do not 
happen to' be themselves casual observers, of the scenes in which 
people of a certain class do and must participate, as to the real 
characters and, prevalent thoughts and feelings of the individuals. 
What was Margaret Blagge in the eyes of the mob of Charles 
the Second s courtiers ? What was the " little Fairy Spirit,’ the 

♦ Is there no good portrait of Margaret Blagge in the pofwesgion of her own de- 
scendants? Either tlie picture given by her to Mr. Evelyn, and ebgraved for this 
book, must be a very unfair represen tation^of a l)eanty so distinguished as she cer- 
tainly was — or else the engraving docs great injustice to (ne picture. We hope the 
Bishop of Oxford will inquire before he prints another edition. 

dreaded 
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dreaded ‘ Wit/ the acting, mimicking Maid of Honour — the Prima 
Donna of Whitehall — in the opinion of the distant public, which 
then, as now, listened greedily to ^sayings and doings’ of fashionable 
life ? We have seen how slow even the gentle Evelyn was to com- 
prehend that she could*be what he afterwards so lo^^ed and revered. 
We are most firmly persuaded that riever among the higher classes 
of our countrywomen was there more than there now is of the very 
spirit and temper tlyit sanctified Margaret Godolphin — • 

‘ And made a sunsliiiie in the shady place.’ 

Nor is it unworthy of notice (though we do not presume to expa- 
tiate on such matters) tha^ the piety antf pious oljservances of the 
h]ngllsli ladies of the present time bear a far closer resehiblance, 
even in minute featurtcs, to the Godolphin type, than could have 
been pointed out as charactenzinfj, at least, any one generation 
between hers and ours. For the rest, we may well be excused 
for giving few commentaries of our own, when we can transcribe 
these graceful paragraphs from the Introduction of the Bishop of 
Oxford : — # 

‘ Tier lot was cast in the darkest age of Rngland’s morals; she lived 
in a court where flourished in their rankest luxuriance all the vice and 
littleness, which the envy of detractors without, has ever loved to im- 
pute — and at times, thank God, with such utter falsehood — to courts in 
general. 

‘ In the reign of Charles the Scccfid, that revulsion of feeling which 
aflects nations just as*it does individuals, had plunged into dissipation 
all ranks on their escape from the narrow austerities and gloomy sour- 
ness of Puritanism. The court, as was natural, shared to the full in 
these new excesses of an unrestrained indulgence ; whilst many other 
influences led to its wider corruption. The foreign habits contracted in* 
their banishment by the returning courtiers wxrc ill suited to the natural 
gravity of Fuglish manners, and introduced at once a wide-spread licen- 
tiousness. The personal character, moreover, of the King helped on the 
general corruption. Gay, popular, and wittf, with a temper nothing 
could cross, and an alFahility nothiwg could repress, he was thoroughly 
sensual, selfish, and depraved— vice in him was made so attractive by 
the wit and gaiety with which it was tricked out, that its utruos-t gross- 
ness seemed for the time rather to win than to repulse beholdets. Around 
the King clustered a band of congenial spirits, a galaxy of corruption, 
who spread the pollution upon every side. The names of Buckingham 
and Rochester, of Etheridge, Lyttelton, and Sedley, 8til> maintain a bad 
pre-eminence in the annals of English vice. As far as the common eye 
could reach there was little to resist the evil. The Duke of York, the 
next heir to the throne, a cold-hearted libertine, shared the vices of the 
King, without the poor gloss of his social attractions.’ 

W e have nothing com])laii> of in Bishop VVllberforcc’s pic- 

ture of the personal morals of the DuAe of York — and as to his 
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mere manners we shall only say that, though far enough from the 
too captivating^ grace of his brother s, still they were Signified and 
noble. We think^ however, the Bishop might in charity have 
made some allusion to the deep and ascetic piety of the old age 
of James II. Cut to return to our quotation — 

‘ In the midst of such a general reign of wickedness, it is most re- 
freshing to the wearied spirit to find by closer search some living wit- 
nesses for truth and holiness — some w*ho, through God’s Grace, passed 
at His call their vexed days amongst the orgies of that creW, as untainted 
by its evils as is the clear sunbeam by the corruption of a loathsome 
atmosphere. Such an one was Margaret Godolphin, whom neither 
the license of those evil days, nor the scandal and detraction with 
which they abounded, ever touched in spirit or in reputation. Verily 
she walked in the flames of “ the fiery furnace and felt no hurt, neitber 
did the smell of fire pass upon her.*’ 

‘ In what strength she lived this life these pages wi^l declare. They 
will show that ever by her side, conversing wnth her spirit tlirongb its 
living faith, there was a fourth form like unto the Son of God. A?id 
one thing for our instruvtion and encouragement may here he spe- 
cially noted : that in that day of reproach she iva.^a true daughter of the 
Church of England, Puritanism did not contract her soul into morose- 
ness; nor did she go to Rome to learn the habits of devotion. In 
the training of our own Church she found enough of God’s tenchiiig 
to instruct her soul ; in its lessons she found a rule of holy self- 
denying obedience ; in its prayers a practice of devotion ; in its body 
a fellowship with saints; in its ordinances ajrue communion with 
her God and Saviour; which were able to maintain in simple un- 
aftected purity her faith at court — in dutiful active love her married 
life ; which sufficed to crown her hours of bitter anguish and untimely 
death with a joyful resignatipn and assured waiting for her crown. 

* ‘ Such is the sketch presented to the reader. , May he in a better day 
learn in secret, for himself, those lessons of heavenly wisdom whicii 
adorned the life and glorified the death of Margaret Godolphin.’ 

The publication of this volume has been happily timed ; wc are 
deeply grateful for it to the Archbishop of York and his arconi- 
plished literary coadjutor. The grand lessons are not for any j)ar- 
licular persuasion or denomination, but for all Christians — tliey 
are in the, true sense of the word Catholic — and we have no doubt 
they will be appreciated by very many without the - pale of the 
Church of England. But others, though of secondary, are still of 
very serious importance, and well deserved l!ie special notice of 
tjie Bishop at the present time. Mrs. Godolphin’s unswerving 
confidence in her own Church is no trivial lesson. It seems 
to us the more valuable on account of the very circum- 
stances which we have heard dilated on as detracting from its 
value. ^ Why should she,’ it is said, ‘ have- become a Romanist ? 
She was always one in everything but the name.’ Not so. She 
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attended the services of the Church twice every day — she ob- 
served strictly the fasts of the Church as well as its festivals — she 
received the Sacrament almost every Lord’s day ; — but if to do 
these thinjjs be popery, theij Charles T., and Archbishop Laud, 
and John Evelyn, were»all papists as well — the p^ery consisted 
merely in doing what all members oLthe Anglican Church have 
always been commanded, and all ministers of that Church ^ave 
always been pledged {o do. W 6 have heard invidious comments 
on her habitual communications Vith the Dean of Hereford*; and 
the use of the word Direction in Evelyn’s mention of it has been 
especially dwelt on. But be it observed, *1116 vJor\Direction had 
not in that age acquired the technical sense it now bears*^ithin 
the Romanist body itself — and if she had recourse to ^ the counsel 
and advice of some learned and discreet divine/ more regularly 
than was even tljen customary with females of her rank and 
station — (which, if we compare her only with others of deeply reli- 
gious feeling, we much doubt to have been the case) — the pecu- 
liarity is to be accounted for by the peculiar difficulties of her 
])osition — an orphan girl in the midst of a most dangerous society. 
We might as justly detect Romanism in the nature of her confi- 
dential intercourse with Mr. Evelyn himself. As to her leanings 
in favour of a single and even a solitary life, we are happy that 
she had such a friend as Evelyn to counteract them — because, 
attached as she was to Mr. GSodolphin, she could not have fol- 
lowed such a course* without ultimately shattering the serenity 
of her [own conscience — without injustice to one worthy of her 
tenderest afl'ection — without the abnegation of many Christian 
duties, in the discharge of which she lived and died a profitabje 
example to all arounc^ her. But it is the height of bigotry 
to sec any thing abstractedly wrong in a preference for a virgin 
life ; and nO candid person can look at the present state of 
society in this country without perceiving '^^hat the condition of 
very many of the best among uj is perplexed and degraded, 
simply because we have no such institutions as nunneries might 
be, and ought to be — establishments where virtuous aad pious 
ladies, of moderate fortune, might find a home and a refuge at 
once secure and honourable — in place of submitting to mar- 
riages of mere convenience, or else wearing out an aimless, 
comfortless existence — if not suffering the vulgar •hardships of 
poverty, escaping them only by the worse pain of dependence. 
Irrefragable vows, and especially early ones, are snares and cun- 
ning corruptions ; but we have no right to confound the salutary 
principle with perilous excrescences, in favour of which there is 
not the remotest sliadcwv of a Scriptural authority. 

Not only was Mrs. Godolphin untinged with any of tlje errors 
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of Romanism, but she remained so Under circumstances of temp- 
tation which it would be difficult to exaggerate. Her lot was 
cast amidst the professors of that faith — she was the loyal and 
devoted servant of an innocent, amiable, and most unhappy Roman 
Catholic princsss ; and from her earliest youth converts to that 
creed were her kind friends and daily companions. Her close 
conftxion with Romanists, and her deep sympathy, we must add, 
with tlKJ Catholic principles coiiiinon to RjOrnanism and Angli- 
canism, are precisely the circumstanoes that give the highest in- 
terest and importance to the lesson of her fidelity to the Church 
in which she was baptized and confirmed, to the utter rejection of 
all parUcipation in any of the doctrinal perversions or unauthorised 
practices of the Roman system. 

We have more than once lately expressed our regret at the 
prevalence of religious novels. The present season has produced 
several works of this class, and one or two written with ability. 
So much the worse — we arc satisfied that it is a false and unlaw- 
ful style of composition, and the more the talent the greater the 
mischief. Let us hope that the contemplation of the simple 
unvarnished realities of this saintly biography may illustrate to 
many, by the force of contrast, the real texture and tendency of 
these artificial, vamped up performances — and inspire modesty 
and self-distrust in the spinners of imaginary experiences * 
Art. 

♦ We wish laches, in particular, could Iw* turned u\»ay fiorn the fond conceit of 
working up religious controversies in their novels. Not to press more serious argu- 
ments, they always fad in concentrating the interest on the contioversy ; the love — the 
mere lo\c — uniformly runs away with them and their story. 

/ Cleveland,* we presume, was meant to illustrate the ]M*rll8 of compulsory con- 
fession and the modern system of direction; hut the h'ssoit it really teaches — if it 
teaches anything — is one of a less exiiltcd order: simply, tliaf the woman, whose 
imagination has heen fairly smitten hy a man not the lawful property of any other 
woman, ex[)Oses her hoait <and mind at least to extreme peril, hy consenting to espouse 
another man in wliom the ignaginative jmrt of her d(H*s not and never can taki* the 
same sort of interest. Love has many nicisks and many aliases. The heroine has, in 
fact, though unconsciously, heen enamciiied, after a not rare fashion, with her haml- 
sume, accomplished, poetical and picturesque confessor. Dcing accidentally separated 
from hirm she attracts the attention of a comely and worthy, but prosaic clergyman 
of the Cnurch of England. She is in circuinslances which render marriage particu- 
larly desirable for her ; she cannot marry this clergyman without giving up her Ro- 
manism ; she at last does so, and is married. Rut after a few months she is again 
thrown into contact with the romantic confessor, and all is thoncefortli confusion and 
misery. This, though the authoress did not mean it, is a story of common enough 
terrestrial passion — the controversy a thin disguise. 

There is great elegance in much of the writing of this little novel ; and one sketch, 
that of a patnijered aristocratic beauty, suddenly cut off in the midst of her splendour 
and folly, reveals powers of a very high class indeed. 

In Lady Georgiana Fullerton's ‘ Grantley Manor,’ the attempt to make the interest 
turn oil difference of religion is equally unfortunate. That Protestants may be veiy 
bigoted and very l)ad, and Romanists very^ainiahle and p^ous, we did nut need a novel to 
instruct us : and as to all the other doctrinal points she entirely breaks down. Indeed, she 
breaks do^ii utterly in the whole matter of her dcnQucmcnly as far as any^iiig like moral 
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Art^ III. — 1. Uher die erden zehn Bucher der Bias^ von Herrn 
Lachmann {Abhandlungen der Kdniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
^eiisclwften zu Berlin, I83i^). 1839. 

2. Fernere Betrachtuu^en iiher die I lias, von HArn Lachmann 
{Abhandlungen, 1841). BerllYi. 1843. 

^T^HE tie of rsite which connects England with Germany is 
still gladly recognise<J in •both countries; and whatever is 
approved and established in the one is regarded with favourable 
predispositions on its introduction into the.other. But as respects 
the critical performances of our kinsmen in particular, th^ have 
more than our simple predispositions to-^rely on for the assurance 
of a welcome : their acilte and indefatigable diligence htis achieved 
such triumphs of classical research as to place their merits, in the 
eje of the world, Tar above the reach -of detraction ; and the scho- 
lars of other nations may almost be said to rest contented with ac- 
knowledging their pre-eminence, and digesting and appropriating 
the fruits of their toil. At every feast in the halls of literature, 
the Germans, like Ajax at the table of Agamemnon, will be enti- 
tled to the honours of the chine. 

Tt is difficult, however, altogether to escape from the suspicion 
that scepticism, or a prejudice in favour of doubt, has been a be- 
setting sin of German study. We will hot now inquire, whether 
an undue degree of re{|/.raint uponliuman freedom in some of its 
most natural and legitimate directions, such as the channels of 
civil and political affairs, may have thrown a disproportioned force 
upon the discussion of other subjects, and may thus have given a 
feverish and restless character to the energies which have been 
bestowed upon them, ft is enough for us to remark that the 
high authority of German students and critics among us, renders it 
especially important that we should be on (^ur guard against their 
weaknesses, if they have any. W e confess our apprehension that 
a destructive spirit as such is re^^arded with too much corn- 

justice is concerned. For the virtues and wrongs of the lovely Italian are re^varded by 
her being acknowledged as tiie wife of as shunting, shabby, and selfish an Irishman as 
ever disgraced the name, of any church or sect under heaven; and this Protestant hero, 
after all, is left in possession not only of a beautiful Popish bride, but of immense 
affluent, all derived from Orangemen of the deepest purple, as his rtcompense for a 
course of fraud that richly entitled him to Norfolk Island. 

The skill in description which Lady G. Fullertouhad shown in a former work is 
at least as brilliantly exemplified in this. Many of her passages of disquisition on 
moral and social questions are not less remaikable for vigour and boldness of thought 
than for terseness of language. The book in short bears the stamp of such ability, that 
we earnestly hope her Ladyship will henceforth confine herself to the legitimate field 
which she might cultivate to the uiimixed satisfaction of both Protestant and Popish 
admirers. 
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placency and tolerance in Germany ; that industry is sometimes 
applied to cross-examining, and if we may so speak, bullying, 
antiquity, which would be more profitably expended in appre- 
ciating it ; that the common error of inert acquiescence has been 
in part supplajited by rashness and levity in questioning the old 
and in propagating the new ; that evidences slight in strength or 
inferior in kind are allowed to tell when pointing to negative 
conclusions, while more cogent and commanding considerations 
are passed lightly by, if they ten,d to sustain the aflirmative side 
of an inquiry. Without at all founding a general indictment 
upon these notions, or attempting to define the limits within 
which they may be true, we are of opinion that they should be 
borne in mind, by way of caution among our students, when they 
wisely seek for German aid ; and after a pretty close examination 
of the Essays before us, we find in them a strong exemplification 
of the tendencies to which we point. 

The Homeric controversy has become endemic in Germany, 
and faint echoes of the din of battle occasionally reach as far as 
to English ears, — 

iJyLtctG C£ kXcoc o\ov iiKHOfutv ' — II. ii. 486. 

Indeed, though little is thought or written here in comparison, 
yet when regarded absolutely, the share of attention which the 
subject has commanded among our countrymen is not small. 
Towards the close of the last century it was debated by Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. Morritt, and others, in dissertations which, when 
bound together, form several respectable quartos These relate 
chiefly to the credit of Homer as an historian, and to the place of 
his birth and residence. The German inquiries since the time 
of Wolf have turned upon his personality, and upon the origin 
and history of the poems. Our countrymen have been, at the 
least, interested spectators, interposing from time to time with 
marks of disapprobation or applause. To say nothing of writers 
in Reviews and Encyclopaedias, Mr. Clinton, the Bishop of 
St. David’s, the late Mr. H.^'N. Coleridge, and Mr. Grote, have 
within a very few years given to the world, in a more or less 
comprehensive form, their views with regard to it. And well does 
it deserve this care : for as ^ the boy is father of the man,’ even so 
the great works of the great men of the world s youth have so 

E owerful a moulding influence upon the after- training q|^an- 
ind, that all labour which tends to ascertain and vindicate the 
truth concerning them must needs be well and thriftily bestowed. 

We propose, therefore, to exhibit to our readers the specula- 
tions of Mr. Lachmann upon the Iliad, as conceiving that their 
nature, taken in connexion with the notor^ty they have obtained, 
renders them a suitable subject for detailed examination. 
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It will indeed be our misfortune to accompany them with a 
running comnient of almost continuous remonstrance, quarrel, 
and complaint. And this, notwithstanding that writers to whose 
authority on such a matter we should pay dutiful regard, have 
spoken in terms of higl:^ thoflgh rather indefyiite ^commendation 
of Mr. Laclimann’s papers. Could we believe that the Bishop 
of St. David’s and Mr. Grote had been at the pains to follow and 
to verify his citations, and to weigh his arguments upon tl^em one 
by one, we should be loath to ^place ourselv^es in conflict, w'ith 
their judgments ; but we think it likely, that from the extended 
scope of their respective works, they inqst have been contented 
with a general view of these papers, and we frdbly grajjj^ that 
on a merely general view the statements which they contain are 
sufficiently imposing. • We shall, however, endeavour to present 
such an exliibition of pai'ticulars as will put them effectually to 
the test. * 

And first, in the general sketch, which Mr. Lachmann fur- 
nishes for us, of his rules of proceeding, we find nothing but what 
is worthy of praise. He protests against setting out from fore- 
gone conclusions, against bewildering the critical faculty by too 
great a multiplicity of objects ; he proposes to build his proposi- 
tions on detailed observation of the work itself. Nothing can be 
better : we have only to wish that the scheme had been executed 
in the temper, which this description of its laws appears to recog- 
nise as befitting it. Oji our part, (ve disclaim every plea of mere 
prescription : w^e do not plead lor the darlings of our imagination 
that they may be spared, for their beauty, from the sweep of any 
judgment however severe, so that it be just; we will endeavour 
to thank the man who dispels our dream, and gives ^js the truth 
instead of it; only let him be very sure that it is the truth, or at 
least that he has reasonable and strong presumptions of it; 
otherwise we cannot undertake to promise him even phlegmatic 
treatment. 

The proposition, however, whidi Mr. Lachmann seeks to 
sustain is, that each of the Homeric poems consists of many sepa- 
rate and unconnected lays, in some cases perhaps the pro'fiuctions 
of the same, in others certainly of different authors. 

Without doubt our critic here moots questions which are fairly 
opetMte discussion, and which have so far at leas^ divided the 
learuST world, that it would be hardihood in any man, and fool- 
hardihood in most men, to priinounce upKin them dogmatically, or 
with a peremptory rejection of all opposing opinions. We shall not 
entail upon ourselves any such responsibility ; nor shall we even 
contend that each and jail of the cpnclusions which are contained 
ill the essays before us are untrue : but shall be content with 

2 c 2 stating, 
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stating, and then putting on their trial, the particular observations 
and arguments by which Mr. Lachmann has Impeached the 
identity of the patriarch of Grecian literature.* 

But it is material that Mr. Lachmann’s aim should be under- 
stood : he dojs not limit his task *to contending that there are 
interpolations in tfie text of Homer as it stands ; nor that the 
author made free and liberal use of traditionary materials ; nor 
that inconsistencies of fact, and defects of taste, are discoverable 
in the works. He would lead us in substarice to the conclusion, 
that of the Iliad and Odyssey, and even of the Iliad, there was in 
point of fact no author • that there were many authors of portions 
of them ; tharthese more ancient portions were put together with 
scarify care and indifferent success at a particular epoch, that of 
Pisistratus, by a number of compilers, namely the persons whom 
he employed ; that the great genius whom we venerate under the 
name of Homer, never existed under that or ’ any other name ; 
that the crude materials of the work never passed through the 
glowing crucible of one assimilating, informing, and transfusing 
mind ; that it is not a moral and intellectual unity, but a congeries 
of parts accidentally related by their having the same theme ; a 
motley patchwork, an inorganic form, of which the highest merit 
would have been skilful imposture on the part of those who 
could give to such elements the appearance and the effect of 
creative combination. For it is in the combination of the parts 
and in the conception of the \Vhole, not in the parts themselves 
generally speaking, that the master effort and the master triumjih 
lies; and therefore those who can prove what Mr. Lachmann 
has undertaken, will not only destroy the personality of Homer, 
but will leave for ever blank that elevated niche in the temple 
of Fame which hitherto he has occupied,’ It must not be said in 
reply that the whole question is as to the distribution of the merit, 
and that the aggregate honour due to the Iliad remains untouched 
by the decision on tile question of unity of origin. On the con- 
trary, if the destructive propositions be made good, they show that 
we have been worshipping an object, which, though its parts or 


* Mt. (rrote (vol. ii. p. 201, note) has observed that the hy^»othe^s^s of Lachmann is 
also that of Wolf and of W. Muller, amt likewise he considers that it had been nre- 
viously set forth by Bentley, in the following words : — * Homer wrote a sequel of 
songs and rhapsodies, to be sung by himself for small earnings and good cheer^^ festi- 
vals and other (fAys of merriment: the Iliad he made for the men, the OdyssHR^r the 
other sex. These loose songs were not collected together into the form of an epic poem 
until 500 years after.’ Itappears'-to us that Mr. Grote has done serious though uninten- 
tional injustice to Bentley in his construction of this passage. Lachmann is as far as 
possible trom considering that one person wrote the Iliad, and wrote it too as a sequel, 
or continuous order, of songs and rhapsodies. Bentley appears to'be a believer in the 
poetical and moral unity of the works, tyid only to refer to a later period its corporeal 
unity, if we may so speak, or its being put bodily together in a permanent form 
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some of them were real, was fantastic as a whole ; and the Iliad of 
our imagination is no more like the Iliad of fact than the elephant 
of actual nature is like the elephant with a man in each leg upon 
the stage. ^ 

As we have said, we shall not undertake to def#nd against all 
coiners the fortress of the world’s ancient belief respecting Ho- 
mer; yet we hope to carry with us the reader in the opinion, that 
Mr. Lachinann’s assault has not done its work, hut on the con- 
trary has ended in smart ie]>uls(?: and that we, pointing lo’these 
great works, may still be allowed to tell our children what we 
have been told ourselves : • ^ 

Qucgli e Omero, poeta sovrano. 

The critic sets out* by declaring, that the second book of 
the Iliad contains a poem entirely distinct from the first. And 
this he aims at ])roving by the remark, that in the last line of 
B. i. we have it said of Jupiter or Zeus, 

tvQii icaOtvc* aya/3ac, Trapa ce '^pvffoOpovorj^^llprp 
whereas the opening ot the second Book declares that 

aWoi fUr pa Oco/ te kai avepet' iTnroKopvfTToX 

EuCoy Travvv^iOL* Aia ovk rt'idvfiog vTrroc. 

Lachinaiin objects, first: that the decjaralioii that Jupiter also 
slept is inconsistent with the subsequent words announcing that 
he did not sleep ; aitd secondly, that if he was to summon the 
god of Dream to his presence, it ought not to have been stated 
that Juno was by his side, as she was to know nothing of the 
intended message to Agamemnon. Therefore, forsooth, the first 
and second books of the^ Iliad are separate poems ! 

Now in answer to the first; 1. surely refers not so 

much to the continuous stale of sleeping as to the act of going to 
rest or setting one’s self to sleep. We wiH quote the words of 
Damm : — ^ cave autem jmtes hide verho incssc jn'imariuni siytiijica- 
turn Tov uTTvovv, Primarim est, (fecumbo quietis causa, quam et 
viqilans caper e potest,^ 2. oi/x imply that never 

ivent to sleep, but that sleep did not hold, or continue to hold 
him. As to the second; Juno’s proximity could cause no incon- 
venience, since, as is clearly implied by the line II. I, though not 
stric^ by I. 611, she at any rate is represented as steeping. 

The next proposal of Mr. Lachmann is that the verses 
I- 348 — 429, and 493 — 611, respecting*Thetis with Achilles, and 
again on Olympus, be condemned as spurious. His reasons are 
as follows. 

In V. 425, we read the promise*of Thetis about Jupiter, . 

Bio^CKarp 5c roi aSrig iXeinrerai OvXvpTrdyde. 
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In V. 430 the poet quits Thetis arid Achilles, to tell us of the 
mission of Ulysses to Chryses. He describes the arrival and 
debarkation, the sacrifice and feast, the sunset and night (475, 6), 
the re-cinbarkation and return next morning: and he adds of 
Achilles (vv. 4S8-92;— 

avrap o TrapijfitroQ wKVTropoKTi, 

Aioyivrjg llrjXrfdg vioq Tro^ag wkvc *A\i\\evQ. 
ovT£ nor ett; ayop^v nuXetTKiro KV^iartipar^ 
ovTE nor €Q noXefioy y/aXXa <l>diyvOe(TK£ (piXor Krjp 
(ivOi fi£ytt)Vi nodteoTKE avT^v te noXEjiov te — 
which passage, as Lachmann observes, implies the lapse of 
some,.jlaySj since it speaks of a custom or state of pining and 
\ earning. 

Then in v. 493 the poet returns to Thelis and says — 

aXX’ OTE ^I'l P EK Tolo ^ViV^EkUTt] yh'ET* 

kciL TOTE Ct) npoQ *'OXvfinov 'laav Otoi aiay tovrfc;* 

And this, he justly observes, is exactly consistent with the pro- 
mise of Thetis : but he adds, ^it is inconsistent with the interven- 
ing statement of the voyage of Ulysses, which, with the passage 
following it about Achilles, requires the addition of several days, 
and therefore shows, that the gods did not return to Olympus till 
the fourteenth or fifteenth day at the soonest, instead of the 
twelfth.’ A compulation worthy of a counting-house, and of a 
merchant anxious to meet his bills on the day when they fall due. 
But the whole force of this statement depdods upon the assump- 
tion, that the voyage of Ulysses follows in time the application of 
Achilles to Thetis, and that therefore the time it occuj)ied may 
n()t be reckoned as part of the twelve days, but must be added to 
them. But for this assumption Mr. Lachmann has not a shadow 
of positive ground. It is not in the least degree required by the 
language of the transition in v. 430 — 

avrap *OSvf 7 (T£VQ 
kg Xpvarjy u’aPEis. 

But we will go farther, and say that the yioet has even carefully 
defended himself against this charge, for he had already put 
Ulysses Vm his way v. 312 — 

01 piay iwEir aya/Sayreg inenXEoy vypa KaXavOa — 

defore Briseij had been taken away, and a fortiori before the 
application of Achilles to Thetis. It is therefore at some time 
during the absence of Ulysses that Achilles calls upon Thetis ; 
and the verses 488 — 92 evidently describe the custom and mode 
of life which he began to adopt at this juncture, and continued 
until .the crisis of the poem. Then Homer proceeds to describe 
the return of the gods to Olympus, v. 493 — 

fltXX’ 
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aX\' ore p fK toIo* SvittBsKari] yivtr 
Kcti Tore h) 7rpoQ*'0\vp.7rov *i(Tav Oeol auv eorrcf. 

And Mr. Laclimann, overlooking the fact that ex rdio must 
refer to a definite point of ticnc, chooses to hang it upon what 
is not bounded but continuous, namely, the indefinite statement 
which had just preceded as to the secluded habits of Achilles; 
ill order that, by representing things simultaneous as having been' 
successive, he may lengthen tjie lime, falsify the protnise of 
Thetis, and thus charitably dej)rive us of two hundred lines of the 
Iliad, whi(;h, while admitting the poetry to be excellent, he holds 
to be without doubt the work of anotlfer author. Now this 
really is not effected by the mere exaggeration of slight difflWalties 
or by pressing home strjet rules of construction ; it is by creating 
difficulties through foiced assumptions, and by constructing i)c roTb 
in defiance of grammar or of common sense, or of both. 

If we arc asked how we should supply the definite point of 
time or date which kit roTo requires, we answer, manifestly by 
referring it to the day of the promise of Thetis, which is still 
fresh in the rentier’s mind, is plainly indicated by the expression 
itself, and is the only day to which it can with any degree of 
propriety be referred. The meaning therefore is this : ‘ when the 
twelfth day from that time or day which was before named, had 
arrived, then,* and so on. Jlut so determined is the sceptical 
tendency of this objector, that even his own favoured passage ffor 
he may be said to favefbr the little that he spares), yv. 431 — 49*2, 
against wliich he has not urged any positive imputation, never- 
theless does not escajie wholly untainted by the breath of suspi- 
cion ; in one place he dignifies it with the title of " ilie vielleicjit 
eclite Fortsetzuuy^ and in another, he says it is either genui^ie, 
or at least well counterfeited. Now it is plain that this may be 
said of all the best passages in the best poems with the most 
authentic texts, and even of any section uf the Essays of Mr. 
Ijachmann himself; but such reiijarks add.nothing to our know'- 
ledge, and create no claim upon our graiitude. 

IJut we do Mr. Lachmann less than justice in saying he has 
absolutely no flaw to find in these favoured lines; true, tthus far 
he has found none, but he proceeds to observe, f that the passage 
(431 — 492) begins in the middle of a verse with auriq 'Otvfftjsvf, 
as the rejected passage from 348 commences with ^vrip 'AxiX- 
Xsir in the middle of another ; and tjiiis he sets up as a reason 

* See 11. viii. 21*3, for another example of a personal ])ronoun, the subject of which 
must be ilctermined by a consideration of the general sense of the passage. The 
Greeks are those meant by rak'Se, but the TAijans have been later mentioned (206). 
t Section 111. 


for 
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for suspecting that both are spuribus. It is certainly a reason 
hard to answer, as a ghost is hard to clasp — 

‘ Par levibus ventis, volucriqiie simillima somno.* 

Bv way of sequel to the trial and, condemnation of 348 — 429, 
and 493 — 61 H he reports the observation of a friend, which he 
thinks material in favour of his conclusion, namely, that we have 
in V. 430 the word dTrmvqojv in the middle of the verse, whereas it 
and the kindred forms of the same verb, such as dTrriuqoc, are else- 
where in Homer only found at tfieend of the verse. But the word 
is not of the most frequent occurrence; and its scansion, together 
with the usuj}l rhythm of Homer, requires that words of tliis 
metrical structure shall usually be placed at the end of the verse, 
and but rarely in comparison allows of them elsewhere. Nor 
does Mr. Lachmann give us any proof, not even an assertion, to 
the contrary. And without such proof the ti])pearancc of his 
friend on tlie field of battle does not help him ; but rather, Nisus 
follows the fate of Euryalus. 

He has, however, another class of objections to the passage 
which he has already condemned. In v. 423, the gods are said 
to have gone among the TKlhiopians on the preceding day. How 
then could Apollo, if at such an immense distance, have been 
launching his darts at the Greeks up to that very time ? He 
might as reasonably havq inquired, how could they have travelled 
all the way from Olympus to ,flEthio])ia in twenty-four hours — 
Vulcan too being incommoded with a gaivie-leg, and railways, it 
is plain, particularly sky railways, not yet invented? A further 
scandal he finds in the fact that Minerva, at the instance of Juno, 
makes her appearance in the Greek council during the debate ; 
but how could she, being in i¥]thiopia, hqve heard what was going 
on ? Yet once more, in v. 472, Apollo from the same unconscion- 
able distance hears the propitiatory hymn of Ulysses and his 
company. Lastly, IJallas, after having checked the outburst of 
Achdles, returns to jOIympus^(221) and the rest of the gods, not 
to TEthiopia. Therefore, he says, not only is this forgery, but 
clumsy forgery, and it betrays itself accordingly. 

It is r^^ally difficult to know how to deal gravely with objections 
to the authenticity of material portions of the Iliad which have 
no other foundation than such as is supplied by a strict and 
relentless application of the laws of space, time, and motion, to 
the Homeric conception of the heathen deities. But thus much 
is clear ; if such pleas are worth collecting, their number may 
be easily increased. We ourselves will tender a contribution to 
Mr. Lachmann’s museum of literary mummies. In v, 591 
Vulcan, or Hephzestus, declared that JupitcR* had hurled him down 
$nikov OBaTTeaioio, from the threshold of Olympus ; that he was 
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busy falling the whole day, sfnd yet finally alighted only at the 
moderate depth and distance of the isle of Lemnos. Would any 
one in his senses, when he found that he could not reconcile this 
movement and arrival with any time-table upon earth, think of 
urging it as an objecticm to the authenticity of ih^ Homeric text 
in which it is found? And yet nt i^ a greater violation of the 
laws of the natural world than any of those on which Mr. Lach- 
mann founds the observation now under view ; the very flower, 
we arc bound to add, of the critieisms of his First Essay. 

For ourselves we protest, not without wrath, against these and 
all such attempts to dress old Homer in a strait- waistcoat. We 
insist upon his being allowed to compound and work his 4Qytho- 
logy after his own fashion ; subject, indeed, to the obligation to 
provide us with a poetical and beautiful whole, but with an entire 
exein})tion from merely geographical, or, as we may term them, 
fourth-fonn objections. We cannot think that our homely English 
reader will be sliaken in his belief of the unity of the Iliad, cither 
because Hejihacstus described an impossible curve, or because 
Apollo, while absent on an excursion of pleasure in iEthiopia, 
launched his far-darting arrows at the Greeks and listened to the 
hymn of the missionary crew, and thus provided, for large- 
minded critics of the nineteenth century, the opportunity of prov- 
ing an alibi. Whether Homer was right or wrong in placing 
these ideas before us, the question is by far too small — the im- 
peachment of his poetical judgment, on the very worst showing 
of the case, is infinitely too trivial — to aid in raising or sustaining 
the hypothesis which resolves him into a plurality of individuals. 

Hut we will not admit that there is any very grave fault or 
incongruity in any of these ajiparent or even real solecisms. For, 
first, how can we have*a mythology so dramatic, pictorial, and 
demonstrative as that of Homer, without solecisms ? I’he persons 
of that mythology were not real beings, tb^e laws of whose exist- 
ence and action came within the range of human knowledge and 
cx])crierice ; they were the concrete forms of those abstract ideas 
of superior power which man derived from the world Avithin him, 
and from the world around him, representing and shadowing 
them forth, dressing them in such a garb as old tradition probably 
suggested, and the human heart, its feelings and susceptibilities, 
certainly required, lly means of the human condiiions thus at- 
tached to the personification of superhuman power, beauty, 
wisdom, they became intelligible and iifiprcssive, but they became 
also inconsistent. At least, if they were to be represented with 
anything of freedom, variety, or force, their essential idea on the 
one hand, and the terrestrial dress of that idea on the ^other, 
made it inevitable that the representation of them should be 

* illogical 
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illogical in its details. Even Holy Scripture, dealing as it does 
not with the half-erased remnants of tradition or the creations 
of fancy, but with absolute truth, has been exposed to cavil on 
account of the media which it adopts for convc}ing that truth to 
our dull ears ^nd hard hearts. Much more, as we know from 
Holy Scripture, must the'WQik of a pagan poet be open to assault, 
because, his conception itself being narrow and impaired, his use 
of it is i^n proportion less congruous. Therefore we have Elijah 
taunting the priests of Baal witli^a bitter sarcasm — * And it came 
to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and said, “ (Jry aloud, 
for he is a god : either be is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in 
ajoufj^ey, or f)erad vent lire he slcepeth and must be awaked.”’ 
(I Kings xviii. "27.) "J his rebuke of the prophet’s is in fact a 
testimony against Mr. Lachmann’s argument. It tells us histori- 
cally that the heathen were inconsistent, inasmuch as they wor- 
shipped for gods beings whom they held to be subject to the 
necessities of nature, place, and time; and the inference from 
these inconsistencies is in favour of and notajrainst the srenuineness 
of the Homeric poems. 

In point of fact we may presume that the practical canon of 
the poet was to avoid all such improbabilities as jar not against 
logic or geography alone, but against feeling, national or poetic, 
and, subject to this restraint only, to make his deities subservient 
without overscrupulousness to Ijis work as an artist. 

It should, however, be obsen^ed, that Mr 44 Lachmann makes too 
much of this topic of inconsistencies as to the matter of fact, as 
well as too little in the way of argument. We have already shown 
that, if they prove forgery, some parts are forged which he has 
spared. Arid, on the other hand, Homer docs not place his my- 
thological personages under conditions of movement and inter- 
course so rigid as his critic assumes. Those conditions bind them, 
indeed, but lightly, as with silken cords scarcely felt : they are 
applied, but yet scarcely applied, to them. Where they hold 
intercourse together they are dlways represented as in the same 
place. But this is for dramatic effect, not because of necessity. 
For if they hear from earth to heaven, from air to the bottom of 
the sea — if they move with the rapidity of thought — it is really too 
much to say that their knowing what takes place afar off,* or being 
made to travtfjrse space without a definite lapse of time in hours 
and minutes, even impeaches in a serious manner tlie consistency 
of Homer. But such is ieally the case. Swift is the journey of 
Poseidon (II. xiii. 20, 30) along the main, of Here through the 
air (v. 760-72); but even this does not satisfy the imagination 

* Wfcich however it is fair to observe they do imt altitays know. Ares is informed 
the first time by Here of the death of his son Ascalapius (xv. Ul). 
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of the poet, for when that goddess has a welcome errand^ she flies 
as fast as thought : — 

wc OT ay ai^ri vooc dyepoCt dfrr' ini ttoW^v 
yaJay iXrfXovdioCj k.t.X. . . . 

a»C k'panryivg ^efig.v7a tiinTaro noTVia "Upr). — JJt. XV. 80, 83. 

And even so Apollo is addressed by Glaucus as dwelling in 
Lycia or Troas, but able to hear at any distance : — 

kXvOi dya^f*oc nov AvKiyc iv ninvi h)f.i^ 
eTq 5 iyi Tpoii^' Cvyarrai Zi <tv navrocr dtcoveiy 

dyipi KTfCofjiiytp. — 11. xvi. 514. 

The far-hearing was also the far-darting god ;• and he who 
was afterwards identified with the sun might well be represented 
as acting from the region in which the sun seems to human eyes 
to live. 

Again, with res|)ect to Olympus, we apprehend that Lachmann 
has misrepresented the poet of the Iliad. He says that Pallas re- 
turns not to A'.thiopia, but to Olympus ; but is it not the truth that 
ov(‘r Olympus is the Homeric gate of heaven, and that Pallas, 
about to join the gods over j3Lthiopia, would most consistently 
be represented as ascending in the first instance from Troas to 
Olympus .^ AVhen they descend from heaven it is from the por- 
tals above Olympus — 

avTOfidrai Zi nvXai /JVKoy^vvpavov, dg ’i'^oy ''ilpai, 

Tijg iTririrpasTTai fiiyag ovpayog*'OvXvfnr6g r£, 

2 / piiy dyaKXlyai nvKiydv reipog 7]Z* imOf^yat. * 

— IL V. 749, viii. 393-5. 

Then, in the first instance, they find Zeus on Olympus itself, 
in seclusion; in the second, they are perceived by him from Ida. 
And thus, again, Hermcias, when he has executed his commission 
in the twenty-fourth book, re-ascends, not straiglit to the skies, 
but towards Olympus (xxiv. 694). The , representation, there- 
fore, in which Lachmann finds a proof of forgery, appears rather 
to be a proof of genuineness. * 

Upon the whole, then, it appears that Homer preserves, with 
respect to his celestial machinery, the kind and degree oT^ poetical 
propriety which it requires — just as the painter in his transparent 
or golden distance has a liberty in the delineation of objects 
which modifies, yet does not by any means annul, the^eneial rules 
by which he works. But, in truth, we must be careful in this 
department not to prove too much. A* religion made up of the 
relics of primeval tradition, of the dictates of the moral sense, 
and of the varied emanations of human intellect, fancy, and above 
jjll passion, cannot present a strict* unity either to the understaml- 
ing or to the spiritual eye of a Christian age. As we find the 

dlemcnis 
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elements of good and evil struggling together in the religious 
system of the Homeric period, so we find that, intellectually, it 
in part emancipates deity from the restraining laws of the material 
creation, and in part leaves it subject to their control. This 
inequality of (pealing, therefore, has its ground and justification 
in the state and era of human existence to which it belongs, and, 
contrrillcd as it is by a just regard to poetical effect, it appears to 
afford by moral congruity an actual presumption of authenticity. 
It belongs to the life and soul, such as that life and soul could 
be, of the old mythology ; by this infusion of terrestrial among 
celestial elements, it preserves in a lower form that community 
of fe^lmg between the actual human and the supposed divine 
nature, which had been broken up and rendered impracticable, 
in its highest form, from the time when our first father ceased 
through sin to be the recipient of free and familiar communica- 
tions from on high. But it seems to be the view of Mr. Lach- 
mann that the early bards should have accounted for the move- 
ments of their deities at so many miles per hour, and made them, 
when they pretended to see farther than other people, liable to 
the rebuff which befel the governor of Tilbury Fort : — 

^ The Spanish fleet thou canst not see — because 
It is not yet in sight.’ 

Happily for us, such were not the conditions under which old 
Moeonides drank at the Pieria.i spring, and became himself, as 
Ovid says, a fountain to refresh the thirsit of tlie poets of all 
time — 

‘ a quo ecu fonlc perenui 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantiir aquis.’ 

But we now pass on, with Mr. Lachmana, to the Second Book; 
and we omit here and elsewhere to dwell on the rarely inter- 
preted remarks in which he points out particular merits of the 
poem and of its arrakigeinent, satisfying ourselves with a general 
expression of concurrence in this class of his criticisms. 

The council of chiefs (ii. 53-86) he rejects for its intrinsic 
unworthlaess. Strange, he says, that Agamemnon, ordeicd by 
Jupiter to fight, declares that he will propose to the Greeks to 
return home; but still, if he did so, and if the chiefs knew be- 
forehand, i.e- from his declaration in the council, that this was his 
intention, why should Juno and Minerva he hrouglit down to 
keep the army in the field ? Secondly, he complains that Aga- 
memnon does not give his reasons for his proposal, nor does 
Nestor for accepting it. Thirdly, that the line (v. 55) — 

rovQ oye (TvyKaXitrac TrvKlrrjy t)(}rvt{CTo fiovXijyy 
is SO jejune and awkward (wortarm und unbeholfen). Fourthly, 
^ that 
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that the repetition of the mpssa^e of Jupiter three times over 
(11-15, 28-3’if 65-69) is intolerable. • 

Now the answers to these objections appear to us to be not 
less obvious than satisfactory. First, the Greeks are naturally 
daunted by the loss of the sorviccs of their ^reat warrior ; uncer- 
tainty is natural as to their disposituin to i^ke the fiefU without him ; 
a command from the supreme authority, once jjiven, and rejected 
by the troops, would ^really a^j^ravate the evil. They were not 
organised after the fasljion of a jnodcrn standing: army, lAit their 
force partook of the nature of a free political society : therefore 
Ag^amcmnon proposes that he shall test their feel injjs before com- 
mitting himself, and that if the result should be that the soldiers 
entertain favourably the idea of return, then the other chieTk^sliall 
argue against it. And it is remarkable that though the proposal of 
Agamemnon is to sail home, yet the balance of his speech is cast 
upon the whole tl»e other way, for he reminds the assembly of the 
former promise of Jupiter in their favour (v. 1 12), of the disgrace of 
failure (1 19), of the inferiority of the Trojans in numbers (122-30), 
while the new command of Jupiter to go back is but enigmatically 
intimated (1 14), and the topic of absence from wives and children 
no more than slightly touched (136). Then why do the chiefs 
not act upon the plan projected, but leave the issue to supernatural 
agency? Apparently because of the electric* effect which the 
proposal produced (142-54), baffling their calculations, so that 
they do not venture to counteract the movement, until Ulysses is 
encouraged to do so hj the intervention of the friendly goddesses, 
one of whom, Pallas, we may observe, never errs or fails in what 
she undertakes. Next, why, we ask, should Agamemnon, or 
why should Nestor in the preliminary council, state*his reasons^ 
if the propositions were •intelligible and suitable in themserves? 
The command was to be quick v. 66), and 

therefore dispatch was requisite in tliis preliminary meeting. 
Thirdly, the line 55 seems to suit its plac», if it does not suit 
Mr. Lachmann, for it describes by a highly characteristic 
epithet, that so often applied to what is artful or ingenious, the 
indirect method which Agamemnon was about to •propose. 
Lastly, as to the threefold repetition, it may be in exttjss ; but 
the lines conveyed a meaning from which was to originate the 
action of nearly all the Iliad, and in the case of poems not written 
but recited, wliich we shall presume to have been beyond any 
reasonable doubt that of the Iliad, su^^h repetition of cardinal 
passages had considerations of convenience to recommend it. 
Put, at all evgnts, when we advert to the habitual use of it in 
Homer (not to add, in the earliest books of Scripture), who can 
treat it as a reasonable cause fof the rejection of the parts in 
which it is found ? • 
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The ^qv’Kt) which Lachinann thus exscinds, is distinctly men- 
tioned in two following places, vv. 143, 194. This with most 
men would have gone far to establish the genuineness of the pas- 
sage in its main outlines ; with this merciless critic it is only an 
occasion for subjecting the lines thumselves, which are guilty of 
bearing witnesit in its favour, to the same fate. So, finding that 
V. 240 repeats verses 356'* and 507 of book i., which he has 
already condemned, he brings that circumstance to sustain a case 
of suspicion against it and its near neighbours, 238-242. On 
proceedings like these the question arises, not how does he get rid 
of any part of the Iliad, but how does he leave any ? 

Next, he faMs foul of the second speech attributed to Ulysses 
as thttf in which he addresses the common folk, and proposes to 
remove the following verses into the first, as being only appro- 
priate to an expostulation with the chiefs (203-0) . 

ov fxiy TTOJC TravT€Q ftaffiXivaofiiy eydu^' 'A)^atoe 
ovtc ayadov TroXvkOipariri- Koi^ayot: ttTTU), 
ti(j /3aoriXeuCi ^ totJKE Kpoyov 7raif,‘ ay kvXoi-njTeu} 

GKijiTTpoy T t)ci OefxiffTUijy lya (Ttpitny e^llaaiXev^. 

On the contrary side it is to be remarked that the first 
speech is argumentative and hortatory ; the second is in a per- 
emptory tone. We object, therefore, ro transferring these per- 
emptory lines into the argumentative speech. But, secondly, they 
w'ould be most inappropriate there on another ground. The 
common soldiery had usurped the function of Agamemnon ; 
without waiti'.ig for debate or orderly decision they broke up in 
tumult. They were therefore endeavouring in their own way 
each to be king for himself, and it was most proper to remind 
them of this\ But the chiefs had done nothing of the sort : their 
iriitention and desire was really the same us his : all that Ulysses 
wanted was to rouse them to active exertion. And more than 
this : if the lines could have any relevancy at all to his first 
speech, it would be as enjoining his brother-chiefs to concur in 
the expressed will of Agamemnon, the very thing which they had 
agreed with him not to do, and which Ulysses was persuading 
tiiein to prevent. Such is the fashion after which old Homer is 
to be improved ! 

The next meal, which Mr. Lachmann's ravenous hunger de- 
manded, waste be supplied by lines 278-332, where Ulysses, after 
the assembly is reconstituted, having Pallas at his side under the 
form of a herald, with admirable skill converts the main reason 
for return, their long detention abroad, into a ground for remain- 
ing (298)-^ 

aitrxpoy roi hTip6y re \iivtiv Keyeoy^re viiaBai. 

Then, reminding them in detail of the prodigy and the prediction of 
* Calchas 
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Calclias at Aulis respecting thp duration of the siege, he concludes, 
amidst vehement applause, at verse 332, and is followed by Nestor. 

In justification of this excision, Mr. Lachinann urges — 

1. That to the speech of Ulysses, long as it is, no allusion is 
made in the subsequent speeches. 

2. That it does not contain any reference to ^hose who had 
prompted the tumultuary movement. * 

3. That the appearance of Paljas (v. 280) is only a feeble imita- 
tion of the fine passage at v. 446 iij which she appears with the aegis. 

In answer it may be stated — 

1. There is a distinct allusion to the speech of Ulysses in the 
succeeding speech of Nestor. For having saici (337) vat<rlv 
soiKQTss ayopaaaSe he presently remarks, v. 341,**8ti/ra;r 

yslp p ETrhaa Now, the speech of Agamemnon had 

recommended departure; that of Ulysses was at variance with 
it, and advised to# remain; and there had been no other speech 
in the sense ojipositc to Agamemnon. Therefore, the speech 
of Ulysses is evidently required in order to satisfy the meaning of 
the words e^eeaij’ epi^xlvo/xey. 

As to the second grand objection, it appears to us to tell in 
favour of tlie genuineness of the speech. What can be more 
suitable to the prudent and conciliatory character of Ulysses than to 
omit any reference to a dangerous frenzy caused by a fascinating 
recollection, which he had just overcome, but which the mere 
mention of it, while so recent, nAght possibly revive? But let 
lliis ])ass : we ask A/r, Lachinann whether the matter actually 
contained in the speech is pertinent and effective? If it be so, 
and we apprehend that it is eminently entitled to both epithets, 
then his objection, on his own showing, merely means that the 
speech should have bc«n lengthened by the addition of otlier 
matter which he thinks would also have been useful ; an incon- 
sistency on his part ; since the length of the speech as it now 
stands is part and parcel of his indictment.* » 

As to the third objection, he shows no weakness or impropriety 
in the appearance of Pallas. She had prompted this great effort 
of Ulysses ; was it not appropriate that she should remain by 
and encourage him until success w'as attained ? No doubt the 
passage is less grand than that of the 2Pgis at v. 446 ; but it pre- 
cedes that loftier ])assage — it does not follow it ; and, at any rate, 
it is incidental to the greatest works of man to be unequal ; with 
the exception, perhaps, of those of Mr. Lsichmann, whose criticisms 
we have several times been tempted to conceive are all pretty 
much upon a par. . 

His next proposal is to strike out the verses 265^77, in which 
Ulysses punishes TherSiles. His* reason is that ludicrous scenes 
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are in popular poetrj^ readily exaggerated into rudeness ; so he 
thinks that tlie Ulysses of the original poem only. rebuked Ther- 
sites, and that an imitator has introduced the blows. But it was 
not unsuitable to the heroic age for a king to thrash a scoundrel ; 
and the hearers of the Iliad must “have felt their fingers itch at 
the recital of ftis insolence. Had the consummation of that scene 
been left out, with how much greater reason would some learned 
person have argued — ‘ Here is a lame statement indeed ; this rascal 
insults 4jis betters, and is paid ^only in abfcse again, at which he 
has evidently the upper hand! — Had the poet gone thus far, he 
must have gone farther — the passage is an abortive interpolated 
conception — so away with it, and with whatever refers to it.’ 
Thus- would have disappeared, by this time, the amusing episode 
of Thersites, had Mr. Lachmann been, employed jis compiler 
and eclitor by Pisistratus, and found that episode in the stale in 
which he now proposes to leave it. 

Next he says, the catalogue of the Greek forces is too import- 
ant a piece to be obscured by the pompous similes which precede 
it. It is a separate (the second) lied or lay, of which the position 
is arbitrary, though of necessity it must be among those which 
belong to the theme of the resentment of Achilles, On the other 
hand the catalogue of the Trojans is a mere imitation, and the 
introduction to it is too bald. 

Now we submit that the Greek catalogue is very fitly introduced 
by the fervid similes which Homer has prefixed to it. It was in 
itself a subject both difficult and dull ; he has given it dignity 
and interest, has shed a borrowed light over it by these figures, 
and by the beautiful invocation of the Muses. And its position is 
anything but arbitrary. To a reader, and much more to a hearer, 
the multiplicity of figures moving in the Iliad would have been 
most perplexing, had he not been supplied very early in the nar- 
ration, by the Catalogue, with a key to their arrangement. And 
for this the poet has^^Tfovided a rationale in the subject matter, by 
connecting it with new arran^ments as to the discipline of the 
army, and the res|X)nsibility of each chieftain for his men ; ar. 
rangements which are appropriately intrcxluccd at a time when 
the army, hitherto accustomed (see B. ii. 362-6) to rely upon 
Achilles, is about to learn to rely upon its own resources, and to 
make up for a loss of its very highest prowess by a more 
methodical discipline. 

But for the fastidious taste of Mr. Lachmann, as ilie introduc- 
tion to the muster-roll of the Greeks is too ornate, so that provided 
for the Trojans is too naked. Does not the poet, however, observe 
all the laws of his position, both as a Greek and as a bard, when 
he tempers and subdues the character of ‘the Trojan Catalogue? 
f First 
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First because he was a Greek •(though, as we assume, a Greek of 
Asia), and he* shows his nationality in every part of the poem. 
Secondly, because the Greek armament was greater and more 
imposing. Thirdly, because ^nany of the Greek leaders were 
both mighty in war and, of marked character, wh^eas Hector is 
almost the only Trojan chief who beavQs fts anything to remember. 
Lastly, because the historical value of the Catalogue was a value 
chiefly for Greeks — their ancestry would naturally have beey repre- 
sented there by a more careful ^nd elaborate delineation. • For 
all these reasons the Greek Catalogue demanded more both of 
embellishment and of detail. . 

We proceed to rescue what we can of -the third book frppi the 
merciless fangs of Mr. Lachmann. 

The first fourteen veVses he rejects because, as he says, ' the 
tone changes after them.’ Such criticism, condescending to no 
argument or statement of particulars, defies examination. The 
verses contain an eminently characteristic description of the march 
of the two armies to action : the one under Asiatic excitement, 
the other in silence and stern European resolution. Few passages 
have been more admired, or oftener imitated. If the complaint 
be that from his grand broad contrast of the advancing hosts, the 
poet passes to iiTinute features in the aspect and bearing of indi- 
viduals — and if Homer had anticipated^ that purblind censure — 
could he have disarmed it more effijctually than by the very terms 
of his transition — t 

ol 3’ OT€ cryjE^OV ij(Tav ETT* aWriXottriy Ivyreg^^? 

However, with his appetite whetted by this morsel, Mr. Lach- 
mann proceeds to say that the third lied does not go* beyond tlje 
third book ; but that oiU of the 401 verses which the book coo- 
tains, he cannot allow more than 170 to stand; and first, that 
Helen is to be struck out, next Priam. 

The former, because in iii. 379 — 82, • Alexandros or Paris 
is rescued from Menclaus by Venys, carried off in a cloud, and 
deposited at home in his chamber ; and in 449-54, Menelaus 
searches for him in vain on the field of battle. And yei, in vio- 
lation, says he, of our sense of symmetry and consistency, •we hear 
of him again in the 66 verses, 383-448 — a sure sign of a spurious 
hand. — Is Mr. Lachmann in jest ? Of the contemptible character 
of Paris the less we hear the better, here or elsewfiere, beyond 
what is necessary to fill the poetic pictijre ; but what can convey 
a more graphic view of two personages far from unimportant 
surely to the narrative, Paris and Helen, than the passage of which 
we are thus to be robbed? It was needful, or at the least na- 
tural, in some part of •the poem* to show us something of* their 
conjugal relations; and here, in very small space, he has given 

VOL. LXXXI. NO. CLXII. 2 D US 
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us in one scene, where Helen appears with Venus, apd in another 
where she is with Paris, an admirable view of the Ihixed character 
of the Laconian princess, and of the uninixed cowardice and base 
voluptuousness of the adulterer, wlfo, having been chosen for once 
to fight the Ijatlle of his country against the foes he had drawn 
upon her, and having ignommiously failed, returns that instant 
like a dog to his vomit, void alike of virtue and of shame. 

NeXit the shears are applied to the Tei)(0ffK07riat that singularly 
beautiful and living scene at the Scacan gates, in which Helen 
joins Priam, Antenor, and the other elders assembled there, and 
points out, in answer to the inquiries of Priam, the stately Aga- 
menr^non (167", 178), the profound Ulysses (200), the huge Ajax 
(229), the godlike Idorneneus (230). The beauties of this pas- 
sage are many. The departure of Helen from her palace (139- 
42) is highly graceful ; the courtesy of her intercourse with Priam, 
her contrition and his gentleness, are painted with a touch the 
most exquisite and happy: Antenor, observing and recollecting 
the persons of Ulysses and Menelaus, describes them, and 
Ulysses particularly, in some of the grandest verses of the 
whole Iliad ; but Mr. Lachinann, though in this instance con- 
cluding less absolutely, thinks they ought to disappear — and the 
arrangement of his reasons is singular. He notices the anomaly 
involved in these questions of Priam respecting the personal 
appearance of the Greek chiejs when they had reached tlie tenth 
year of the siege, but adds, that the poet might have committed 
this oversight as well as an inter])()lator. He assigns moni 
weight to the observation that, after having pointed out Ajax, 
Helen without any new question goes on to show Idorneneus, 
and that tfie three lines introducing these replies of Helen 
(l71, 199, 223) do not run in the same terms, but have a 
variation which he terms childish ! Having so ragged a regi- 
ment of reasons, it is, indeed a pity that he should not place the 
presentable men in the front rank. But be it as he wishes. 
First, then, this variation, \vithout being of any great note or 
merit, is surely very usual with Homer in a lengthened dialogue, 
and tenjs to relieve it, nor is any reason stated for the censure of 
childishness. Secondly, Helen passes on to Idorneneus, after 
having described Ajax by calling him (TTEXciptos) gigantic ; beyond 
what his appearance told there was nothing to be said about him ; 
and a very natural reason for her indicating Idorneneus in parti- 
cular is actually and immediately supplied by the poet in 232, 3, 
namely — 

TToWnKi fjLiv a()Tjf<piXoc McrAaoc 

. OU'y it/ OTTOfE ^KOITO. 

Witb respect to the objection drawn from the late date at 

which 
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which Prifyn here aj)pcars n® still a stranger to the persons of 
the Greek chiefs, we are inclined at least to dwell on it more 
seriously than Mr. Lachmann, in whose eyes perhaps it has lost 
all charms, from the fact that it is an old objection, and therefore, 
to give it countenance js in some sense to favour-established tra- 
dition. We cannot profess satisfacti<^n with the whole of Heyne’s 
reply to it (in /oco ) — ^Nondmn ante hunc diem tarn projje ad urhem 
accessisse Achivos vecessc cst^ ct* prospertum esse dchuisse^ a muro 
liberum^ lit Priamns simjidornmpora disoerneretj* We do not ven- 
ture to give any weight to the consideration which is apt to suggest 
itself, that the vision of Priam, less pf;rfect at his age, might 
require to be refreshed by the aid which Helen affoWs, because his 
ocular observation of Ulysses in particular (191-3) seems to be 
sulhcicnlly close. Pul surely the poet himself has supplied a 
better reason than that given by lleyne : namely, in vv. 130-5, 
when he makes Priam say that formerly the battle used to rage 
keenly on the plain (that is, not at a distance from, but simply 
outside the city), but that at that juncture a truce had been 
agreed upon, and the weapons of the warriors laid by ; since 
the inhabitants of the city not bearing arms, would have 
been exposed to danger had they shown themselves at the gates 
or on the walls, except on the opportunity wdiich the truce 
afl’orded. It was not then that the Greek army had now 
come nearer than before, so as to be within distance for ocular 
view ; but that llie da^iger attending such view had for the moment 
ceased. It a])pears, indeed, that from another cause* — namely, the 
presence of Achilles (see V. 788 and IX. 352) — the Greeks had 
tlieretofore been usually close to the walls, and to this, together 
with the truce, we should refer for the explanation of the see*in- 
ing anomaly of the passage. Yet, were there no explanation at 
hand, were we driven to say, on the one hand, here is an incon- 
sistency and an imjiropricty of fact — in short, dormitat Homerus — 
or on the other to suppose a frustum of the poem presenting so 
much beauty, and, in particular, containing that noble description 
of Ulysses, to be the work of a servile counterfeiting hand — our 
choice is made ; wx* prefer the mechanical to the poetical and 
moral anomaly. 

Rut Mr. Lachmann has not yet done with this unfortunate 
liedy and now makes his fierce onslaught on the : — 

‘ For w’hat purpose is Prinm fetched ? . In order that he may slay 
the truce-offering: opkici rd/irij ai/rdc, as it is expressed v. 105. 

That, however^ he does not do; but Agamemnon, 273, aprwi' Ik 
KE ipaXQv Tafivt rp/)(ac ; 292, otto apydti' ra/j£ rrfXei \aXKp. 

And Agamemnon, whatiims he to do with lambs i Only one Iamb was 
brought for the Greeks; 104, Ad S’ 9 )/xeic diaoper ; 119, upv* 

2 D 2 tKiXevty 
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ike\ev£P oiffEfiEvni; for the Trojans, on .the contrary, two; 102, ol(T£te 

o' tt/or*, ETEpov XevKoy, ete^t}v la filkait^av 117* apvaQ te ijiSpEiv, Upittfioy 

TE KaXEfftrai ; 246, apyE ^vu) Kcti oJroy Ev(j)pova ; and these two lambs 
Priam takes back witli him ; 310, 7/ pa Kal eq dappoy apyac 6dro ItroOEoc 
(pioQ, slaughtered, as the commentators take it. All this is an execrable 
self-contradictorjFrelation, which cannot be iticnded by learned expla- 
nations. * 

* If, on the other hand, I leave out all about Priam, then the whole is 
beautifully consistent. Only the story alters iij one not unimportant 
(fcnwe9e?itlic?te7i) point : the treaty -•Sacrifice is not offered before the 
single combat, but this is made to happen after one of the two shall 
have conquered.’ — Sect. vi^. p. 165. 

In justification of which change he quotes the speech of Paris, 
V. 71-5, and that of Hector, 90-4, in which it is proposed that 
the winner shall become the undisputed possessor of Helen, and 
of the property carried off with her ; and adds, prospectively : 
oL liWoi (pi\(Wr]Ta Kai opkia Trtfrra TUfUtypEv — 

— a reference which, if it be good for anything, establishes a new 
and gross inconsistency in the text as it stands, for the actual sacri- 
fice of the lambs, which Mr. Lachmann assumes to be meant, 
now precedes the duel instead of following it. 

To the first objection, that Priam does not slay the lambs, but 
Agamemnon, it may be answered — 

1. Thal/§x/a ra^aveiv (Toes not mean actually to slay the Iambs ; 
it is a phrase well understood, and in a different sense, namely, 
as the contraction of a solemn engagement by adjuration, and 
with the seal of animal sacrifice. In this, of course, others may 
take part besides the person who actually slays; and they may, 
therefore, bef said opy.ioL Ta/xveiv. 2. It is entirely consistent with 
th6 tenour of the first proposal by Mcnelahs, and is clearly shown 
by the nature of the case, that the ceremony is not to consist of 
separate simultaneous acts, but of a joint and common act, identi- 
fying, as it were, the two parties for its own purposes. 3. The 
meaning of the request that Priam may come himself is made 
clear, and but for Mr. Lachmann, wc should have said clear 
beyond th*e possibility of mistake, by what follows, 105, 6 : — 
ix^ETE OE llpidpoio ftirjy, dipp* opKia rapy-p 
avTOc, etteL oi TraiOcc vnEpcplaXoi Kal aTTcoroi — k. t, X. 
that is in panaphrase, ^you shall bring hither the mighty Priam 
to represent the Trojans in the ceremonial, for his sons are not 
to be trusted ; and we can only repose confidence in the aged 
sovereign himself.’ It has nothing whatever to do with the idea 
of his slaughtering the lambs by his owa hand. 

Mr, Lachmann seems to have been misled by the literal 
meaning^ of rd/Avety ; but he should have seen that when joined 

with 
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with it could not have • that meaning; he should have ob- 
served the very line which he quotes *for another purpose, ol S’ 
cHWoi (pi’korriraKccloQKia.TrKjTa, TxfAoyrss, v. 74, and asked himself the 
meaning of ra/xvEiv ^iXorrjTa, for certainly cutting a friendship is 
a very odd mode of coptractlng one. 

If then the nature of the ceremonial rendered inappropriate that 
the animals brought for sacrifice by both sides should be slain 
by the representative of one, why should not that One be Aga- 
memnon ? He wa^ the reprei;entative of the greater power, and 
of the party alleging injury. But we will not be made re- 
sponsible for finding the positive cause of his performing this 
function ; it is enough to confute the argument ffgainst the text, 
by showing that there is no apparent unreasonableness, alid that 
the pretended contradiction does not exist. That Priam took 
personal part in the ceremonial is shown by 270 — 


(irap J^uffiXiVffiy v^iop ettl E-^evav : — 


and it seems to be further implied in the verses 295, G, where 
from relating in the singular what Agamemnon had done, the 
narrative at once changes to the plural — 


oIpov tV €K KprjTTipoQ a^v<r<ra/iero£ ^>£7r(t€(T(ny 
EKXtoy, 7/S* tv\ovT() QeoIq auiyei'irrifTLV' 

Priam’s taking home the lamb slaughtered is mentioned by 
Mr. Lachmann with apparent reprobdition ; but he does nof stale 
his grounds. To oiy view, the fact is an extremely curious and 
suggesiive one, that sacrifices in general should 'have been con- 
sumed in connexion with the ceremony; but that these, being 
offered by way of sealing an oath, and with invocation of the in- 
fernal gods as executors of the penalties upon perjury, should not 
have been thus consulted, but taken away untouched. * 

Passing by the contemptuous epithets which the Essayist 
bestows upon this interesting and perfectly consistent passage, 
w’e come to his self-laudatory observations upon his dwarfed and 
mutilated sketch of it. Jt is no^v, says he, all of it consistent. 
Not very remarkable that he should be able to urge that, after 
he has removed only two-thirds of the whole, the facts no longer 
jostle one another — even if it were' true ; but unfortuhately it is 
untrue. The facts as they stand are orderly ; he introduces con- 
fusion by interpreting the o§x’i<jt in vv. 74, 94, whicl^ were to follow 
the single combat, as being the same with those which are de- 
scribed in the passage he exterminates. We do not understand 
his excuse for this error. For the expression in verses 74, 94, is 
not ipKta alofiC) but opxia, kol\ a very proper expression 

for the* treaty and friendship which it is proposed to establish 
between the two nations, after the quarrel shall have beeft settled 

• between 
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bet\’ifeen Paris and Menelaus — but a very absurd one to apply to 
an engagement which implied only a temj)orary suspension and 
no amity at all : amily^ it is plain, only could commence after the 
subject matter in dispute, namely, Helen and the property, had 
been disposed of one way or the ofiier— and consequently the 
invocation of AgJimemnon/ \^hicb attends the offering, distinctly 
refers to the contingency of renewed war 288 — 91. 

Mr. Lachmann now proceeds, to the fourth lied and book: 
and observes that as the opy.i(t are gone, the o^kIcjv can- 

not be a continuation thereof. Next (1) book iv. 159, mentions 
with the (TTrovSalj the ats ETrimOfJLsv. of which we have no- 

thing in book iii. Then (2) in book hi. uvrep oquioc 
but in^ book iv. Aioj opuix and opxix 

Also (3) book iv. clearly presupposes the ceremonial to have 
already taken place in book iii. ; therefore, either some genuine 
part of book iii. has been lost, which supplied thb place we have 
made vacant, or more probably another entire lied! So much 
for the wretched hundred and seventy lines of B. iii., which 
really seemed to have slipped through his fingers. As to the 
fourth book, however, he seems to spare it in the main, but will 
have it end at v. 421. Now let us hear defendant’s counsel. 

The force of the two first criticisms, whatever it may be, is rc- 
flec//5d on the third book; but surely it is infinitesimal. IMie 
allusive introduction of the in the fourth shows that the 

hand had been used in the ceremonial ; but iq the absence of other 
and far W'eighlifcr objections, can never raise the inference of spu- 
riousness in the main recital. It might be naturally explained 
as showing that the function of the hand here intended, whatever 
it wjis, did not constitute an essential or a very prominent part of 
the lite. But let us look more closely into'^the passage. In IV. 
158, 9, we have four parts of the ceremony mentioned : 1. the 
oath, or adjuration — so we should here render opKiov ; 2. the sacri- 
fice of blood ; 3. the libations ; 4. the Now Mr. Lach- 

mann would not dispute that w*e find all except the last in book 
iii. But what riglu has he to exclude the last ? The expres- 
sion in ver.*275 is — 

Toiatv o’ 'Arpeujrjf: pityaX tv^ero \f.7pa(j ayaa‘)^u)r. 

Why may not this be intended by the and the right 

hand chosen as»the more prominent in the action? It must not 
be olnected that these arc only the hands of Agamemnon : for in 
V. 296, we have eiixovro in the plural at a later part of the cere- 
mony, and the presumption therefore is, that the renresentativos 
of both parties lifted up their hands. So that even here the accu- 
racy of old Homer appears to vindicate itselfc • 

As to the next objection, we really must not argue adversely 

to 
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to the third book, from findings a different construction of 4he 
word opxix with unless it ca'A be shown, which is not 

attempted, that precedents for such varieties are wanting, or that 
there is something essentially faulty in the one which is selected 
for impeachment. • • 

But we may here conveniently introduce an ^observation of 
larger scope. Not only do we find in Mr. Lachrnann innu- 
merable and almost unrelieved errors of triviality, carelessness, 
and j)ositive blundersnn detail ; |)ut the whole course of Iris judg- 
ment seems to be thoroughly perverted. Having offered'some 
flimsy, ill -jointed criticism, which cannot carry its own insignificant 
weight, he will presently proceed to lay* upon it. the weight of 
the most sweeping ulterior conclusions one after another. He sets 
up his idol ; and then requires every one to bow" down before il. 
bVoin not even chaos, but pure nullity and v.icuity, he argues out 
consequences as if he were deducing from the axioms of geo- 
metry. Thus having upon grounds not trifling only, but false, 
struck out the frojn the third book, and then finding that they 
are j)resupposed by the fourth book, this never occurs to him as a 
cause for suspecting that the rejected section is authentic, but 
simply as a plea for further devastation. He is not led thereby to 
look with more semblance of care into his own arguments, and to 
counterbalance critical self-love and ra])acity by a little self- 
suspicion ; but his creative brain forthwith announces that anef(t!cv 
genuine piece must have existed, And have been lost. But here 
there seems to have come over him a lurking con^iciousness that 
the parts of book iii. which he has ruthlessly torn asunder, are 
in truth closely dove-tailed into one another, and could not easily 
have parted ; here again there was an occasion wdiich would h^ve 
led a man of sober judgment again to question himself — and ix is 
in this way that such men are saved from the consequences of 
their own casual blunders ; but it is not so with Mr. Lachrnann : 
like a reckless speculator in mines or shares of stock, he rises 
suj)cri()r to vulgar considerations^ and meets this new demand 
upon the strength of his starveling and lickcty hypothesis by an- 
other draft upon the boundh'ss stores of ' unfathomed possibility 
— not a portion of a book only, but probably a whole book was lost, 
and that which now stands marked F was palmed in its stead 
upon a credulous world, until that 1 Lachrnann arose — to stab and 
to mangle the sire and standard-bearer of the poets of all lime. 

Mr. Lachrnann now proceeds to Uie fifth lay, of which he 
gives the commencement at II. iv. 422 ; and here he discovers 
that we might at once pass to this from ii. 483, or 780, or 785. 
There is indeed at iv. 207 a most distinct allusion to a transaction 
which we should thus exclude, Ihe wounding of Mcnclaus; but 

• this 
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this allusion occurs in a mry long speech of Pandarus — so long 
that it cannot all be supposed genuine — it may therefore be set 
aside. Moreover^ the second book (ver. 14) mentioned the in- 
terposition of Juno for the Greeks, and book V. 832 mentions a 
promise of Mars or A^s to her and Pallas that he would assist the 
Greeks. Our' critic appea^rs ^o leave it to be inferred, that all 
between ii. 785 (at the latest) and iv. 422 is spurious. Even 
he, however, has shrunk from sitating this proposition on these 
grounds, and thus far surely hp did well; for so to state is to 
refute it. 

But he now proceeds to inquire gravely, whether the fifth lay 
may be the production of the same poet as the second, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties that he pathetically enumerates in the way of 
that conclusion. For instance, in B. 11. 446, Pallas passes among 
the Greek troops alViS’ probably in the hand ; but when 

she arms in V. 733 seqq, to mount the chariot with Juno, she 
slings it over her shoulder ; if the reader be incredulous, he may 
satisfy himself by reference to Mr. Lachmann’s ninth Section 
that these circumstances, of such minute and peculiar propriety — 
for in the one case she was passing through the ranks on the field 
of battle, but in the other she is about to mount her chariot only 
to carry her thither — are seriously proposed by him as raising 
dqubts of the identity of authorship. Let us, however, hear him 
out." He does not know whether the arming of the goddesses, 
V. 711 — 92 and that of VIII. ‘350, can both be genuine — a nar- 
row question '•which we will not waste words in discussing. A 
passage of considerable length is repeated, without, as we think, 
cither much reason or much offence. To proceed then : lastly, he 
observes, that the beginning or first line of B. VI. must belong to 
the same lied as the end of B. V. — that is' with him still the fifth : 
but this does not overset the credit of a single line or word of 
Homer: — it only shows that those who compiled the poem had a 
difficulty in making a division of books from the close connexion 
in the matter. However, the^'fiftb lied, so defined, he docs not 
trouble with the knife, but leaves it to the mercies of the future — 
only damaging it by general imputations of interpolation, and by 
the inquiry we have noticed above. 

A new lay, his sixth, he reckons from B. vi. 2, or vi. 5. Here, 
contrary to hjis wont, he finds a probable connexion between two 
of the books now standing next to one another, and this lay only 
ends at B. vii. 312. It is gratifying after what we have recorded 
to learn that the interview of Hector and Andromache is, in some 
sense, to be preserved to us— at least until the world shall have 
become yet a little more enlightened. B^t of course Lachmann 
cannot think of admitting this to belong to the same series with 
' the 
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the former lays, and as usual/ for reasons of the feeblest order ; 
these namely, *1. that the relation of tlie single combat between 
Hector and Ajax in B. vii. has no reference to that of Paris and 
Menelaus in B. iii. ; 2. and particularly, that Andromache says 
the foes have thrice advanced towards the city aj far as the wiki 
fig-tree, whereas there is no aceouQt ^previously given of their 
having done so. Thus, according to the canons of Mr. Lach- 
mann, if either an incident which has been duly relatc^l in its 
order is not afterwarefs mentioned in a particular passage which he 
thinks admits of (he does not pretend or argue that it requires) 
such mention — or if an incident which hag not been related in the 
narrative is subsequently mentioned by way of allusibn — either way 
alike a presumption of spuriousness arises ; and with him such 
presumptions are alwjfys demonstrations. But first, why should 
the combat of Paris and Menelaus be made the subject of men- 
tion in that between Hector and Ajax ? They are not in pari ma- 
teria : the first was an issue upon which both parties solemnly 
agreed to stake the whole fortune of the war ; the second, although 
Hector is emboldened to give the challenge by a communication 
from Helenus that his fatal day has not arrived, is a contest be- 
tween the two stoutest warriors of the respective parties, and is to 
tell simply for what it is worth upon the general course of the 
contest. But further, such a reference could not easily have ]^n 
made with poetical propriety, for it would have been unnatural or 
difficult for Hector to^make a speech about the unmixed disgrace 
of his brother, or for Ajax, whose logical and rheforical powers 
lay wholly in his sinews, to make any harangue of such an order 
at all. 

The second objection is, if possible, yet more flimsy. Andfo- 
mache does not say that she refers to Greek approaches which 
had taken place on tliat day ; it must, liowever, be allowed, that a 
fair presumption arises to that effect, from her not naming Achilles 
among the chiefs who led on the troops. Supposing then such to 
be her meaning, it may be reraatked, that there is no evidence 
direct or indirect against the belief that this 'threefold onset had 
occurred. For the battle had been extremely fierce, iv.*^39 — 44, 
and evidently protracted with much diversity of fortune and move- 
ment. In V. 37, we learn that the Greeks bore down the Tro- 
jans. But in V. 497 they rally; in 600 Diomed retaeats; in 626 
Ajax; and in 701 the whole Greek army. Again, after the with- 
draw'al of Ares, Ajax first broke the Trojan line, vi. 5, and vi. 
40 there was a general (light towards the city — 

* avro) pev iptirriy 

TrpoQ TToXir, ^ep oi a\\o( tiTv^opepoi tpofieoyro. , 

Nay, we will go farther, and say that the words of Andromache 

are 
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are in very precise correspondence with the description of the 
battle. She does not say the foe has advanced thrice as far as 
the wild fig-tree, but thrice (rTpye) towards or in the direction of 
it; and the three advances of the Greeks we have enumerated. 
Again, therefore, the examination wliicli Lachmann provokes not 
only fails to sustain his proposition, but supplies new evidence of 
the coherency of the poem. 

Passing on to what follows vii.-312 — in spite of three distinct 
marks of relationship and sequence enumerated by himself, Mr. 
Lachmann repudiates this portion of the book (ver. 3 1 3 to the end, 
and likewise book viii. 1 — 252) upon the following giounds: 
crowd and con Aasion of incidents, repetition, want of unity; besides 
the more determinate objections, that the arrangement of lime 
cannot be clearly made out, and that the Greek entrenchment and 
fortification arc done within twenty hours. VVe shall first con- 
sider these latter imputations. 

‘As to the time — the text really presents no difficulty. It is 
early morning, vii. 381, when Idaeus goes on his errand to the 
Greeks. He returns with their answer adopted by acclama- 
tion, and immediately they prepare to collect the dead and fetch 
wood for a pyre. It was now no longer the rosy-fingered morn, 
or very first blush of day while the sun is yet under the horizon ; 
bis^ the sun had begun to strike the fields with his rays, oc^avov 
fiI(Tavia/v. The corpses arc washed, the wood brought, the ))ile 
lighted ; the Trojans and Greefis respectively return home. Then 
we learn, that' aftcr all this the Greeks assemble to raise a ru^j^f^os, 
or mound, at a time thus marked (433) — 

^ ilU0£ 0 hV* cqj TTU) jjufC, tVi ti^(pi\vKrj 

Mi. Lachmann asks, by a note of interrogation, whether this 
means the morning next to that in v. 381. It is not a subject for 
doubt at all. The former day has been well filled by the cm- 
])loymcnts assigned to 'it ; and as to the grammar, it is plain that 
ricus without any epithet — as -twe shall presently have occasion 
again to remark — conveys, both here and in some other places of 
Homer, the idea which in Virgil is ihc basis of the passage — 

‘ Postera cum prima lustrabat lampadc terras 
Aurora ’ — 

and the literH translation of the verse 433 is, ^ when the next day 
had not yet dawned, but it was still twilight.’ Again in vii. 
476, the Greeks feasted They then went to rest (482). 

Yet they had their SeiVvov (viii. 53); they armed thereafter, and 
went out to battle, and were fighting some time before morning 
(o5<ir,.viii. 66) had expired. This is intelligible enough. Their 
banquet lasted during good part of the night, or even till towards 

daybreak ; 
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cla}^brcak ; then they slept, perhaps till sunrise ; they then eat 
before going td battle, but they cat pl/jL<pac, rapidly or hurriedly 
(xxiv. 799, Se ^x^ocv), and Mr. Lachmann utterly 

misrepresents the case by omitting both this adverb and also the 
notice of their having ^ept; by which means h^ not Homer, 
comes to state what is unequivocally fabsurd, namely, that they 
banqueted all night through and then breakfasted. It is plain 
that ^acvvvxioi does not necessarily mean all nighty ‘ die, ganze 
Naeht durch,’ for in if. x. 159, Nestor asks Diomed rl ttocvwxov 
cTTvov dcoriiff when he awakens that chieftain in the second watch 
of the night for the AoXd/veix- Now these are the only sem- 
blances of difficulty with respect to the time of thiS part of the 
])oem, and the critic who can dwell upon them will contrive to 
slumble on a ball-room floor. 

With respect to the completion of the Grecian fortification in 
one long day, we ar*e less surprised that it should attract animad- 
version, great as was the power of labour which they could apply.' 
At the same time it presents to us no shocking improbability. 
The tvalls, we presume, were little more than mounds of earth, * 
and moreover were very low: we find no use of engines to over- 
throw or of scaling-ladders to surmount them : the irv^yoi were 
probably elevations here and there distributed for view, and for 
archery : stones were at hand in abundance, as wc |^now froii^^r 
later passage of the poem (B. xiv. 4J0), wlu^re we learn that they 
were employed as stays# or rests for the shijis : f lastly, of wood 
they had just been obtaining supplies from the hills, which would 
probably furnish materials for the palisades; the gates, as even 
the use of the laudatory epithet ec dpocpulai Indps to show, were 
of a very rude and simple construction, being in fact wilhouf 
hinges or lintel, and secured by cross-beams; and the excavation 
of the trench would be of itself the construction of the r^iy^os, if 
we venture to dissent from Heyne on vlii.213, and to suppose 
that the wall and ditch were together : at any rate it would 
supply the material. The ])assage, /li. 4GB3, apj)cars to support 
the idea that the materials were (so to speak) soluble, ^e\ci\ if 
general considerations did not suggest it. On the whole,,thcre- 
fore, we by no means allow that any just suspicion against this 
part of the text arises from the shortness of the time allowed for 
the erection. In Nchemiah iv. 2, when the Jews ;#rc actively 
engaged in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, Sanballat asks, 

‘ What do these feeble Jews? will they •fortify themselves? will 


♦ This appears <o be strongly marked in the passages xii. 4(57, and xiii. 50, 87, 680 
and seqq., 737. 

t Respeotiiig the use yf stones in the wall see*xii. 29, 36, together with logs of ^ood, 
probably for the ir6pyot only. ^ 

they 
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they make an end in a day?' — asdf the buildings a wall in a day 
were some great though not impossible exploit, only to be accom- 
plished by means of a vast host, such as the Greeks enfiployed in 
it. But suppose it impossible ; still it does not follow that it 
was beyond h\^man power in such a degr/ee as to render the fiction 
an illegitimate one — sinecvon Jthis and on all occasions it is to be 
remembered, that the question is not whether we are to regard 
this ac,tion and the time allowed for it as historical, but whether 
it departs from the character of«history in such a way as to violate 
poetical probability and as plainly to become an unfit vehicle for 
conveying a compliment to the countrymen of the mass of the 
PoetJ s hearers. 

The charge of confusion depends on, and has fallen away with, 
that relating to the order of time. As uy crowd, the incidents are 
certainly more multiplied than usual ; but in the epic picture, tlie 
objects and figures must of necessity be hci*e more rarely, and 
there more densely grouped. 

With regard to the want of unity, yre think it a little hard that 
Mr. Lachmann should marry against their will the end of one 
book and the beginning of the next, now divided from it, and 
should then urge the absence of any special relation of the one 
to the other as among the reasons for proscribing both. Doubt- 
the scvqfal portions of the poem should be in some sense 
wholes; but by arbitrary and injudicious division the most care- 
fully arranged epic may be made to bepr false witness against 
itself. The fair question is, not whether the four or five hundred 
lines, which Mr. Lachmann chooses to })ut like so many culprits 
into a dock together, have a collective unity of their own, but 
^hether they are made up of portions forming subordinate 
integers, and each having its due and special relation to the 
narrative at large. 

Now we assert distinctly that the seventh book from v. 313 
has an unity of its own, and one, too, that is duly related to the 
main subject. It relates the Wofold process of the cremation, and 
the erection of defensive works. They are connected together by 
the trqce which affords the opportunity for both ; and are intro- 
duced together in the speech of Nestor, vii. 327. The first is 
an interesting part of the operations of a war, which an epic 
bard might with the greatest fitness appropriate, particularly, 
as here, after a sharp and prolonged action. The second is 
most naturally suggested by the loss of Achilles and the con- 
quent impression, strengthened through experience, that the 
Trojans are become a match for their foes in fight, and that it is 
wise to prepare against the,.rcverses M^ith which war abounds. 

F urther, this formation of the entrenchments* is so deeply em- 
bedded 
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bedded and riveted in the poem by references, that even Mr. 
Lachinann cannot eliminate it ; and he* is therefore obliged to 
suppose that the present account stands in the place of a genuine 
one which has been lost. The necessity of setting aside so many 
presumptive evidences ip. favour of the work as it now stands 
would have made another critic hesitaVe-^but with^this bold man 
nothing seems so much to recommend one devastating supposi- 
tion as the proof that it requires another for its supplement; and 
he loads liis crazy theoHes like a Neapolitan gig on B.festa. . 

Nor is the force of our remarks diminished if we admit that this 
portion of the seventh book appears to ha^e possible reference to 
some tradition on the subject of this fortification, aifd that, ^t any 
rate, the indignation of Poseidon or Neptune, and the advice of 
Jupiter, that he should content himself with flooding, and so 
effacing it, when the Greeks had departed, are artfully introduced 
by the poet to flatter his countrymen. For he thus represents 
them as able to raise in the shortest time a work which should 
rival the god-built walls of Troy; and lest the sceptical should 
ask, ‘ Where then are the remains and proofs of the existence of 
this solid structure ? ’ he provides by anticipation the reply ; Nep- 
tune’s jealousy was awakened, and, by his predestined agency, 
they have been annihilated.* 

Lastly, with regard to book viii. 1-252, it consists (I) of 
proclamation by Jupiter against interference, and of a part *(it 
having pleased Mr. Lrydimann to cut off the rest, as belonging 
to a new lied) of another battle, and of the signs from Jupiter 
favourable chiefly to the Trojans. All this is strictly pertinent 
to the great subject of the poem, the wrath of Achilles, and its 
})ernicious consequences, through the influence of Thetis witli 
Jupiter, upon the Greeks; indeed it is part of the very instru- 
mentality through which that wrath is made effective against them. 

In spite, therefore, of Mr. Lachmann’s here calling Hermann 
to his aid, and condemning this part of the Iliad as ' a notable 
example of the most wretched styled of counterfeit,* we presume 
to urge that he has established nothing whatever against it ; that, 
though not a peculiarly grand, it is an extremely curious .portion 
of the Iliad, instructive upon many points ; and that we may 
justifiably continue to cherish a tranquil faith in its general, we 
do not, of course, venture to say its universal, authen^city. 

Finally, Mr. Lachmann enumerates several points in which 
the condemned section of book viii. is'* supported by the part 
he thinks fit to retain, and to denominate the seventh lay, namely, 
viii. 353-484. *In spite, as he says, of these correspondences, he 

Strabo, b.i. p. 58, refers to liemetriusScepsius and Dcmocles as reporting ptfjrsical 
changes iu Asia Minor, and among others Sh Tpolau Kvfia, » 

appeals 
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appeals to the fjood taste (gebildcte Gefiihl) of his readers lo 
support him. Without disputing that such a faculty may be 
properly brought into exercise, though surely with less fearful 
sweep, we are sceptical as to Mr. Lachmann’s right to resojt to that 
tribunal after jie has himself ejected from the Iliad, upon grounds 
the most pettifogging, passages* of the highest grace and grandeur, 
without wasting a thought upon the question whether poets 
capable of producing such passages frequently arise, or whether 
such poets are apt to addict theisiselves to merely patching up and 
interpolating the works of others? 

The remainder of the eighth book, from v. 481, appears to bo 
rejected on the prcpojstcrous and self-shaming plea that the return 
of the Trojans homewards is not mentioned until five lines after 
the setting of the sun (485, 9). 

And now we proceed to the eighth lay of Mr. Lachmann, 
book ix., the mission to Achilles, which he lorthwith brands as 
the \vork of an imitator. Ilis objections are — first, that Aga« 
meiimon in proposing to the Greeks to return home uses exactly 
the same words as in ii. 1 10. We reply, (1) exactly as he has 
himself replied, this is much in the Homeric manner, and 
looks like genuineness; (’2) it is hard that Mr. Lachmann 
should find fault with it, as he has already condemned a portion 
hi ♦Jbe third boc^k partly on the very ground that it did vary the 
formula which introduced several speeches of Helen. Secondly, 
he thinks the reference by Hioiried, ix. 34, to Agamemnon’s 
reproach in iv. 370 is mean. We reply that the exchange of j)er- 
sonal reproaches is common in Homer, and is allowed in b. i. 
by Mr. Lachmann himself without objection ; and that among such 
pfissages this is particularly apposite, as it is made to introduce 
a speech in which Dionied urges perseverance in the war against 
the advice to retreat given by the very person who had rebuked 
him for cowardice. Lastly (ix. 349), the wall which was built in 
the condemned section of b. vii. is mentioned here, as it is 
indeed in many other places. With the objection to that section 
the force of this remark, such as it is, falls to the ground. Jlut 
here, ap in many other instances, we are surj)rised not only at the 
objective, but at the subjective slightness of the considerations 
for which Mr. Lachmann mows off large slices of the Iliad. 
The question arises not only how he could have so misconstrued 
this or that, but how, granting his misconstruction in full, he 
could have dreamt it had breadth enough to make space for the 
enormous conclusions which he tics to its tail. For example, 
in this case, after having recited the small particulars which have 
been named, he proceeds — • t 

* Albthis appears to me to have the aspect of a later imitation, which 

also 
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also contrives the arrangement •of the incidents in a methodical suc- 
cession/ 

Or, to translate his acts into language, ' Here is a discrepancy ; 
therefore the imitator appcj^rs from his carelessness. Here is 
consistency; thereforo he is betrayed by his^ care.’ Judge 
Jefferies among the people of rtie (vest did no whit excel our 
hot-headed critic either in slovenliness to examine or in greediness 
to condemn. ^ • • 

We come now to the tenti\ book, the AoXciveta, or ’ninth 

lied of Mr. Lachmann ; and here the morbid action of his 
faculties becomes more intense, his appetite for garnage having 
grown with what it has fed upon. He objects as follows f-*— 

1. Sunrise is described as taking place at xi. 1. Yet it is de- 
scribed as already near at x. 251, before the expedition of espial, 
and in x. 578 tin; two heroes sit down to their morning meal. — 

And why not? It is true that at x. 251 morning is described 

as near ; but that expression is distinctly explained in 252-4 : — 

topt*/' fiuXa yap j i/f arfrat, tyyvOi 
uarpa Ci) 7rpo/It/3?;k’t* 7rapw^?/i.£j/ ce TrXiujy vv^ 

Toly Cvo /iotpawi'f rpiruTt] 3’ eti fwlpa \c\ct7rrat. 

One-third of the whole night still remained. And this explana- 
tion escaped the vigilant eye of Mr. Lachmann ; al though, ^^itli 
superhuman simplicity, he observe! (Sect, xv.) that ^investigations 
like these cannot be clirricd on at all times according to pleasure, 
but only in our best hours. ^ But further, although the heroes 
ale their morning meal in the tenth book, it is not, he alleges, 
morning until the eleventh. Perhaps they thought that after 
their morning’s work tlipy deserved their morning’s meal. They 
had been awakened in the middle of the night — they had 
effected an expedition of some labour and much anxiety : nothing 
could be more natural, by way of preparaVion for the labours of 
the day, than that they should r^Vesh themselves, dawn being 
at hand, with the bath (576, 7) and with food (578, 9). When 
we find Mr. Lachmann raising such difficulties as ihesc, the 
first feeling may be one of impatience, but the second is one 
of thankfulness; for surely he might have founded as good ob- 
jections upon any and every line of the Iliad ; and what would 
have been the predicament of the Berlin Academy-^what would 
have been our predicament — if he had, thus given full scope to 
his genius ? or if his worst hours as well ns his best had been 
equal to hatchijag these deformed conceptions ? 

2. He points out that the Trojans pass the night on an open 
part of the ground neal* the rivei*, and the Greek chiefs in an 
open part near but outside the trench. He docs not s^ate the 

nature 
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nature of his objection, noj offer anypremluin for divining it. Wc, 
therefore, shall only observe that the poem is careful and consistent 
in its representation. The Greek chiefs pass outside the trench, to 
determine what effort they can best make to ascertain the inten- 
tions of the eijemy, or to inflict injury upon him. There they 
wait, to receive the first intelligence from their emissaries, or to 
afford them facilities in case of need ; and there they welcome the 
warriors on their return. 

3. Mr. Lachmann thinks that* we ought not to have had both 

the and the AoXcivsia in the same night, lie does not 

say we could not — that is, that the order of time is disregarded, 
or any division of it overcharged ; and, therefore^ waiving any in- 
quiry of that kind, we shall only say, on the arrangement itself, 
it is* one which Homer probably would not have made had he 
composed his ptiem with a knowledge that he would one day, 
after being admired for three thousand years, fall into the hands 
of Mr. Lachmann; one which a poet would not have made, 
living in an age that preferred waxwork to statuary, and of which 
the critical predominated over the inventive and constructive 
spirit; one which a poet might perhaps have been careful to 
avoid, whose energies were drawn off from the mightier matters of 
his sublime art to the scrupulous adjustment of small questions 
oi *i?;5tail ; but which it, is surely extravagant to treat as a proof 
that the AoXaJveia did not procf ed from that free and flowing soul 
to which the world has ascribed, still ascrib?s, and yet will ascribe, 
the Iliad. , 

4. So with his last objection, that it shows great poverty to make 
Ulysses plf^y a part in both these episodes. It shows, wc say, 
tlvat the poet, when he had got propriety, thought little about 
formality as distinct therefrom. The two episodes were connected 
in themselves; it was altogether in keeping that the Greeks, 
having failed in inducing Achilles to do something for them, 
should there and then try what they could do for themselves. So 
again, the character of Ulysses as naturally connected liim with 
both : with the first, on account of his persuasive powers ; witli 
the second, on account of his subtlety and resource in action ; or, 
as Diomed phrases it, 

cTTcl TTcpi oT^e vofjffai. — X. 247. 

So far is Mr. Lachmann. however, from being right In his 
argument against the AoXciveia from the participation of Ulysses 
in the Tlqifffisia, that a passage in the AoXc^veiok plainly shows 
the poet had the previous labours of Ulysses in his mind. For 
when Nestor awakens Diomed (x. 159) he does it very uncere- 
moniously — 

iypti TvSeog vie* rl viryoy ^ 


whereas 
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whereas he rouses Ulysses (x^ 145) with an apology — 

A*oy£i"€C AaepTLctCYf, iroXviniyav^ ^^cvfftrev 
fxrj vep.iaa' rolor yap ayoQ fttfttrjKEv ^AxaiovQ, 

Tlie only objection to be recfeonably made was by himself, for he 
had a very short night* in consc(^uence„ as he passed the even- 
ing in the tent of Achdles, and must have been awakened at some 
time in the second watch. While, however, we take up arms 
against Mr. Lachmami, we are ^far from meaning to imj)l^ that 
there is a peculiar beauty in the manner of introducing the 
AoXcyvcifit ; and we rather wonder that the censor did not simply 
revive what he records (Essay II. Sect. Ki) as a critical judgment 
reported by Eustathius, that this was comprised by Honrer as a 
separate work. • 

Eut Mr. Lachmann requests leave to break off at the "^Com- 
ineucernent of il'Ai Eleventh Eook : wc for our parts assent, and 
we anticipate the cheerful concurrence of the reader. • 

We have kept his company and plied our own weary toil 
through a protracted series of minute observations, with the con- 
sciousness of a just cause, and witli the belief that it m.ay be use- 
ful to repel from Ins lawless atteiujit even one piratical assailant 
on the works of Homer. We have not attempted to soften under 
varnished words our opinion of the general slightness, carele«|p- 
ness, and worthlessness of his adverse Criticisms. He tliat^Jays 
at bowls must expect to meet withVubbers ; and he that is so very 
free in the use of contemptuous language against what mankind 
through a hundred generations have agreed to venerate, must 
anticipate that those who think him not less superficial and inac- 
curate in his remarks than he is petulant in his tone, will vindioiite 
the master at whose feet they love to sit, not only wuth zeal ?5ut 
with something too of indignation. He that so misrepresents and 
so misreasons is a doer of violence in the kingdom of letters, and 
obnoxious to its police : the arm lifted fip to strike must itself 
be struck, in order to avert the bl(«v. 

It is, therefore, deliberately that we complain of one who ex- 
hibits, along with such a spirit of microcritioism, so mufh inaccu- 
racy and incaution in the observance ol detail ; so much tightness 
and triviality of remark, and such imbecile deductions ; together 
with such pure and perfect wdlfulness, such headstrojpg indulgence 
of mere propensity to tear and to destroy, and such comfortable 
self-confidence. With respect to the .parts which he has sen- 
tenced, we are doubtful whether he has .added to the existing stock 
of criticism so •much as one well-founded, pertinent, and substan- 
tial remark : with respect to those which he has spared, we owe 
and feel no gratitude; for who can doubt that, if his humours 
VOL. LXXXI. NO. CLXII. 2 E * should 
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should find acceptance, ere long some equally sanguinary theorist, 
encouraged by his example, will arise and slay utterly the rem- 
nants which he has left strewn, mutilated, and gasping ? 

But yet more repulsive than reckless and light-minded criticisms, 
as considered in themselves, is the tone in which they are vindi- 
cated, and the temper froiji which they spring. 

‘ Shall we, out of a blind reverence for antiquity, give the lie to our 
feelings and our reasonings, and reject discovered and well-grounded 
fact ill favour of assumptions resting upon no j)rojf but upon age alone? 
There fs here nothing sacred ; no orthodoxy, which from the proud height 
of secure knowledge can raise the cry of inquisitive temerity and dese- 
cration. Reasojis, then, 'against reasons ! but no whining, and no 
anatheipU ! * — Sect. xvi. 

And he proceeds to urge that, as soon as a single ground for 
dou'dt' as to authenticity is shown, the established belief must 
become, and must remain until that doubt is sedved, as much an 
asfumplion as the theory set up in opposition to it. 

We would only say, in answer, that language such as that we 
cite can never be becoming in the hands of critic? who are so 
slovenly in their modes of induction as Mr. Lachinann ; and that 
before he can be allowed any benefit from the proposition he 
has laid down in favour of new as against received opinions, he 
m^ist show not only that this or that doubt is reasonable in itself, 
but Ifeat it affects questions as large as those which he seeks to 
disturb by means of it. Wlfercas, in those happier instances 
where he states the facts without error, it is'his practice, from the 
occurrence of some small difficulty or discrepancy, to argue 
against the authenticity of great portions of the poem, without ever 
inquiring whether they may not be accounted for by much milder 
suppositions : — we may add, without asking whether in the case 
of Homer the milder suppositions are not obviously required by 
the nature of the case ; since the facts admitted on all h^mds with 
reference to the formation of the poems as they now stand even 
oblige the stoutest defenders of their unity and authenticity to 
grant that more or less of interpolation must be assumed to exist 
in them ; so that the ^discovery of minor discrepancies affords no 
sort of presumption against them, as it would undoubtedly have 
done if the poems had purported to be edited as well as com- 
posed by their reputed author. 

In the second of his essays, Mr. Lachmann adverts, not with- 
out impatience, to some whom he has raised upas censors against 
himself. Who they may have been we know not, but we think 
it plain that they were of use to him ; for in this later effort 
we are bound to admit that he is not uniformly chargeable with 
error In his statements and extravagance in his conclusions. On 

the 
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the contrary, he points out^to us several apparently undeniable 
inconj^ruities; chiefly in the account given by Thetis to Hephaes- 
tus (1). xviii.) of the recent transactions of the war, as compared 
with those transactions themselves ; and in tffi assertion (xvii. 
205) that Hector took th<? arms from the shoulders and head'of 
Patroclus, whereas in xvi. 793 it js 4 >lainly stated that Apollo 
struck off the helmet. I3ut witli these and a few other just re- 
marks, which are entirely insufficient to batter down the fabric of 
an Iliad, and tell asmothing wljcn set against its moral and poeti- 
cal consistency, he mingles a great many arbitrary and strained 
assumptions, and, we are forced to add, no small number of sheer 
blunders. We will 1 ake, by w\ay of closing ouni animadversions, 
the four first allegations of this second essay. They are fliesc: — 
1 . 7'liat mid-day is made to occur twice over, xi. 86 and xvi. 
777. That the fight with Patroclus living, and over hiiiTtlead, 
is declared to hc'fv’e lasted an entire day. 3. That the appearance 
of Achilles was promised in viii. 475-6, not for the day imme- 
diat(‘ly after the death of Patroclus, on which it actually occurs, 
but for a later one, — since the expression used is rcjy which 

could not have referred to the morrow. 4. That in the same 
])r()])hccy a place was ]K)inted out for the struggle over the corpse 
(<7rsiv£t ev aivoT^To;), different from that to which it is assigned in 
the subsequent narrative. Now let us consider what is to be *»id 
in reply. * ^ 

J . The expression in xi. 86 is * 

0(j)pa fiey i/mc; ijy kcu at^ero lepbv j)fiap — ® 

and the time placed in contradistinction to this, as following it, is 
that of the woodman’s JefTTvov, or first meal, when lys hands [jrow 
weary and he begins to_ wish for food. But the expression 
in xvi. 777 is 

b(ppa pey 'lltXioQ piaov oi/payoy ufJKpiftefti'iKeL — 
while the time mentioned as following it is (779) 

yfjLog d’ ’IltXtoc jitreytaffaro ftovXvToy^e — 
or when the sun approached that part of the day at the end of 
which the labours of oxen terminate. Who but Mr.*.V.achmann 
w^ould have confounded these two passages? In fact neither of 
them describes mid-day, properly so called. The first relates to 
the hours during which the day is waxing brigliter from the 
dawn, w hich in poetical language terminate earlier than noon. 
Nor does the second refer to a given point of time at all, as is 
plain from the expression but it refers to the whole 

middle porthfn of the day and middle region of heaven ; the hours 
of the sun’s greatest brightness— those which precede thp day’s 
decline. The entrance of the sun into the last division of the day 

2 E 2 " is 
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is marked as the time when the Greeks gained the body of 
Cebriones. 

2. The line xvii. 384 is 

ro£c Fe Tavr}^ipioi£ tpt^oc rtlKOC opiopet — 

and the remarl^ immediately occurs, that, if Mr. Lachmann be 
correct in his construction of then the blunder in the 

text is so gross and glaring that the editors of Pisislratus and the 
Alexandrian critics could not have known their own language. 
}3ut wo have already shown that TrccvMvx^of tioes not neccssardy 
mean the night through and through ; and we wdl now show 
the like as to »simply by referring Mr. Lachmann to 

vv. 179^’ 180 of the same book, where Hector, speaking after 
the death of Patroclus, says to Glaucus 

' Tap* tft 'iaraao kal *i?e Epyoj', 

7/e TavTjptpiOQ KakOQ taaofjiai — 

that is to say, during what remains of the day. In this sense the 
combat over the body of Patroclus was strictly gravog/xe^jor. 

3. The error of our critic in this case is gross. The expres- 
sion TiULUTi Tcp could only be available for him, if the speech in 
which it occurs were spoken on the day of the death of Patroclus. 
But it is spoken on the previous day; of which the termination is 
anii^unced (viii. 485) only a few lines later than the place to 
which 'Mr. Lachmann has'referred. 

4. There is no necessity or 'authority for referring crrgtve* ev 

aiyoTccrcp to a flace marked by natural difficulties of the ground. 
The obvious meaning is, in the mclee^ the pressure of a very 
close fight ; and surely the whole description of the struggle for 
the •corpse of Patroclus show’s that the phrase was most ap- 
propriate. • 

Tfhese assertions seem to us to show that, though Mr. Lach- 
mann had smarted, and smarting had improved, under tlie anim- 
adversions of certain German critics, there is still much room for 
further amendment in regard todiose primary qualities and habits, 
without which it is vain to hope good results from any man’s par- 
ticipation ift the Homeric controversy. 

It is with sincere regret that we have found ourselves obliged 
to protest so vehemently against both the letter and the spirit 
of these cssayv® ; to impute to the former gross inaccuracy — to 
the latter a tone of most undue assumption. Under given cir- 
cumstances it may be reasonable, it may even be necessary, to cry 
up reason and cry down authority. But we doubt whether those 
circumstances be the circumstances of modern Giermany ; we 
are sure that the reasons which are to be set up against authority 
must be of an order very different from most of those which Lach- 
mann 
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mann has propounded ; and*wc feel that his scornful allusions to the 
vociferations of the orthodox in a higher subject-matter make any 
carelessness and triviality, with which he may really be chargeable, 
doubly ofl’ensive. On tha other hand, it is right to own that, as 
we believe, we have 4jeen dealing thus uncere^^ioniously with the 
works of a man of undoubted efninence as a scholar. His papers 
have been mentioned by the Bishop of St. David’s and Mr. Grote, 
in their Histories, of Greece^, in terms which suggest the idea 
that, on account of his posses^ng a high classical reputation, they 
have more or less taken for granted the merit of his Homeric 
lucubrations. Let him have the benefit, howgver, of the testi- 
mony they have given in his favour ; but let not the paftdmony of 
mankind be iinpaircjl by our accepting such rickety and random 
speculations against the integrity ol the Homeric poemar; ' We, 
too, aj)peal to, reason, and demand that his theories and his 
criticisms be tried upon their merits; and we heartily wish, him 
defeat and conlusion in this predatory labour, but all manner ol 
prosperity in some more innocent and fruitful employment of his 
tiine. 


Art. IV. — Paddiava ; o)\ Scraps and Sketches of Irifh Life^ 
Present and Past. By the* Author of A Hot- Water Cure. 
2 vols. L2nio. Kondon. 1847. ^ 

P I^OPLL seem at this time rather weary of Irish questions, 
great and small — and of books about Ireland— whether blue 
folios ^presented to both Houses of Parliament,’ or duodocimos 
arlisticjilly arranged on Mr. Ebers’s counter, or pamphlets 
hawked by unmixed Caucasians at every pork-pie station on the 
railway. We must therefore beg to injorm our readers that, if 
they suffer a natural jnejudice to stand between them and ‘ Pad- 
diana,’ they will be doing themselves an unkindness. This book is 
a rarity. It overflows with humour, yet is unstained by vulgarity ; 
and though we strongly suspect the autliffr to have a heart, there 
is neither rant nor whine in his composition. Sterling humour 
implies sagacity, and therefore every really humorous book must 
be suggestive of serious thought and reflection ^o matter what 
the subject or the form, the masculine clement will pervade what 
it underlies and sustains. It is so liere ; but we have no par- 
ticular turn^ for the critical chemistry that tortures a crumb of 
medicine from a pail of spring-water. We shall endeavour to 
give some notion the writer’s quality, and trust •whoever 
will read thp book through to draw economical and political 

conclusions 
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conclusions of his own. ,Our huriible object and agfrecable 
duty is to pay our homage to a pen of genuine ability. A 
former production mentioned in the litlepage never happened 
to fall in our way,* and we have w knowledge whatever of 
the author except what we gather from internal evidence — to 
wit, that he is a military man'of ^ome standing — an old soldier 
of the Duke’s — that he is not an Irisliinan — that he frolicked 
and flirted away some of his youth in Irelan^l — and that he has 
also sp(?nt several years there in "the more sobered temper of 
middle age. There are few among onr regimental ofiicers who 
have not seen a good deal “of Irish life, and we have been obliged 
to several* of them before now for amusing sketclies of it — but 
this is not an observer of the common file, and the light cunning 
of h;i.*i.t*nd equals the keenness of his eye. He is (as he says of 
one of his heroes) * a man of the world and a gentleman’ — and 
of course there is no finery about him. We doubt if his two 
volumes contain a single allusion to ‘ the aristocracy ’ — certainly 
neither lord nor lady figures among his dramatis ])erson(f'. No 
lofty quizzing of ^ the middle classes’ — none of tliat sublime 
merriment over the domestic arrangements of* cits ’ or * stjuireens,'* 
which sits so gracefully on scribes admitted to contciiqdate occa- 
sionally a marchioness’s * dancing tea’ — pcuhaps even a duke’s 
omniga^berum Saturday dinner — because they may have jxumed 
a sonnet f(»r her ladyship’s picture in the * 13ook of Beauty,’ or 
his grace has l,)cen told that they cliatter v.nd j)un, entertain 
drowsy dowagers, break the dca<l silences, and ‘ hel]> a thing 
off.’ Nothing of that minute laborit)us dissection of the details 
of ordinary pf*ople’s absurd attempts at hospitality, sociality, 
carpct-ho])s and pic-nics, which must, it is .‘JUj)posed, be so veiy 
gratifying to those who are clothed in purple and fare suinj)- 
luously every day — affording such a dignified pause of comfort 
amid their melancholy liabitual reflections on tlie progress of 
* the democratic principle,’ the improvement of third-class car- 
riages, and the opening of Hampton Court. Nothing, on the 
other hand,^ of that fawning on * the masses ’ which, long 
confined to Radical newspapers and the melodrama of the 
suburbs, has of late been the chief characteristic of half the 
‘ light literature ’ in vogue — the endless number-novels espe- 
cially, in which all the lower features of Dickens and Thack- 


♦ Since this was written we have seen the ‘Hot-Wuter Cure;’ ami in cnae any of 
our readers are not acquaiiite<l with that performance, we can promise them good 
entertainment from it also. It is a lively a,ccount of ces^ain travels in and near the 
Rliine-lantf — in a totally dilVeient style iVuni the ‘ Rubbles of the Rrunnen,’ but hardly 
less diverting# 
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Cray are caricatured — without the leasi relief of sense or of fun, 
- — the swarming literature of our ‘ gents.’ If it were only that 
here is a book of social sketches unpolluted by adulation of high 
life or . of low, painting people in their natural colours and alti- 
tudes — the good, the* bad, and tlm .indifferertt distributed as 
they are in the world — we shobld be well justified in calling 
attention to ^ Paddiana/ Rut such a book about Ireland is 
doubly rare and dc^ibly welcoihe. We are not aware* that we 
have had any such since Miss tdge worth laid by her pen^ — and, 
unfortunately for men, women, and children, that was not yes- 
terday. There has been abundance ‘of bold^ grouping, and 
a superabundance of clever drawing — but the whole seldom, « 
if ever, toned and hariponized by the independence and candour 
of good sense and good breeding, which are as esscntiarto ^ie 
permanent siiccr^s of a novelist as atmosphere is to that of a 
landscape-painter. Inhere has been vigorous romance, striking 
fragments of it at least, and a most bewildering prodigality of 
buffoonery — but the serious generally smeared over with a black 
varnish of fierce angry passion, and the grotesque unpenetrated 
by the underplay of ever-genial Pantagruelism. 

We wish to recommend a book of amusement, and therefore 
our extra(!ts shall be liberal ; ljut we do not mean to interfile 
with the interest of the author’s stories. It will satisfy to 
take s])ecimcns of description tlfat may be produced without 
damage to the enjoy iflent of his skill in constructing and working 
out a plot. To begin at the beginning — here arc some fragments 
of tlic chapter in which he depicts his first voyage from Liver- 
pool to the bay of Dublin. This was before the era of steam- 
boats, so the Waterloo jnedal could have lost little of its orighlal 
brightness ; but, excepting the new j)owcr and the cabin accom- 
modations, the whole chapter, we believe, would apply as well 

to 1847 

‘ On the pier above stood some hundreds of Irish reapers, uniformly 
dressed in grey frieze coats, corduroy breeches unbuttoned at the knee, 
and without neckerchiefs ; carrying their sieklesjwrapped in straw slung 
over the shoulder — and every one with a large, long blackthorn stick in 
his hand, the knob of the stick being on the ground, contrary to the 
usage of all other people, and the small end held in the hand. As the 
vessel was preparing to cast off, a stream of these peopl^began to pour 
down the ladder to the deck of our little craft, till tlie whole fore- 
part and subsequently the waist were (fompletely choked up witli 
them. Still they kept descending, till the cabin passengers were 
driven to the extreme after-part, alongside the tiller ; I ut yet the stream 
flowed on, till not only fore-cabin but every available portion of the 
deck was crammed with a dense mass of human beings — we of the state 
cabin forming tlTe small tail of the crowd. ^ 

How 
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How the vessel was to be worked tn this state it was difficult to 
conjecture, and I heartily wished myself out of it. Indeed, I mentioned 
something of an intention of forfeiting my passage-money and taking the 
next packet, but was dissuaded by the captain, who assured me I should 
have to wait perhaps a month before all the rompers returned. “ Sure, 
we’ll shake in ouf places by and by^” said he ; “ they^ll be cpiiet enough 
wlicn they’re out of the river: it’s then we’ll pack ’em like herrings, 
and pickle ’em too. But I believe wje won’t take any more. Hold hard 
there, boys ; we’ve no room for ye. Stop that bellow with the hole in 
his breeches no, not him, th* other with the big hole, — sure we can’t 
take ye. — Stiirboard your helm ; aisy, don’t jam the passengers — haul 
aft the jib-sheet” And in another minute we were howling down the 
- river woth a powerful chb tide, and the wind dead against us. 

If tlie reader has ever passed over London Bridge on an Easter 
IVtvn/.Lj or Tuesday, and happened to notice the Greenwich steamers 
going down the river, he will be able to form some idea of the state of 
our decks as to number of passengers, substituting in his mind’s eye for 
thb black and blue coats, the glaiiiig satin waistcoats, the awful stocks, 
the pink and blue lilninds, and gay silks of the holiday Cockneys, the 
unvaried giey of the Irisli cargo; and imagining the majority of mouths 
on board to be ornamented with the “ doodeen,” instead of the cheroot, 
or clay, or fuil-fiavoured Cuba, or labelled Lopez. 

The captain was right as regarded our passengers settling down 
ii^to their places : before the first tack was made a great proportion of 
themtivcre reposing in heaps nnder the bulw arks and the lioat, and a 
little moving room afforded to the ^rcw'. Most of the reapers liad been 
walking all di^y, and were happy enough in o'mposing themselves to 
sleep. 

About eight o’clock our jolly skipper invited the cabin passengers to 
supper and a glass of grog, and we stowed ourselves as we best could in 
the little cabin, though not half the number could get a scat at the table, 
the* remainder hcstovving themselves upon carpet bugs and portmanteaus 
about tlie floor, each w ith his plate on liis knees and his tumbler beside 
him. The supper was composed of bread and butter and hot potatoes, 
and followed by whisky ^lunch, which 1 tasted then for the first time, 
and glorious liquor I thought it^ As it was my introduction to that 
beverage, the honest skipper undertook to mix it himself for me, adding, 
however, a^ trifle of water to the just proportions, in consideration of my 
youth an6 inexperience. 

Notwithstanding the seduction of the beverage, I was soon fain to 
quit the insufferably close cabin, and return to the deck. The wind had 
nearly died away ; it was a cloudy sultry night, and a low growl of 
thunder came occasionally out of the dark masses to the westward. 
AI)out ten o’clock wc were ^standing well out to sea, with a freshening 
wind coming round fair, and I began to think of turning in for the 
night. Wliat, however, was my surprise on going below to find nearly 
all the dozen passengers stowed away in the six berths, my own peculiar 
property not excepted, in which were two hugfe black -whiskered fellows 
snoring with up-turned noses, while a third was standmg in shirt and 
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drawers by the bedside, meditatitig how he jnight best insinuate his own 
j)erson between them ! On appealing to the captain I got little consola- 
tion : he looked placidly at the sleepers, and shook his head. “ Faith, 
ye’re better out o’ this,” said he ; “ sure there’s no keeping a berth from 
such feflows as them. Jhat’s O’Byrne : it’s from th’ O’Byrnes of the 
Mountains he comes, and they’re a harctsert to deal \^ih. It will blow 
fresh presently, and a fine state they’ll be in. Get your big coat, 
and Fve a pea-jacket for you. You’re better on deck. Faugh! I’d 
hardly stand this cabia myself, much as I’m used to it.” By'this time 
I began to partake largely in the skipper’s disgust, and was glad to 
make my escape. 

I have never seen anything equal to those*thirty-six^ hours. Let the 
traveller of the present day bless his stars that he is living in the age of^ 
steam by land and water^ and mahogany panels, and mirrors, and, easy 
sofas, and attentive stewards, and plenty of basins, and certain pNV'&ges 
of a few hours’ duration. — Towards the afternoon of the second day all 
hands began to feel hungry — the more so as the wind had lulled a little : 
and accoidingly the greater part of the evening was spent in cookftig 
potatoes, with a sea-stock of which every deck passenger had come pro- 
vided. ft was not a very easy thing for about two hundred people to cook 
each his separate mess at one time and at one fireplace ; but they tried to 
do it, and great was the wrangling in consequence. Sundry small fights 
occurred, but they were too hungry to think of gratifying their propen- 
sities that way, and the quarrels were disposed of summarily ; but towards 
the close of the day, when they were more at leisure, and had time |olook 
about them, a cause of quarrel was discovered between two rival factions, 
whether Connaught ani Munster, or Connaught and Leinster, I forget, 
blit it was quite enough of a quarrel to produce a fight. It commenced 
with talk, then came a hustling in the centre, then the sticks began to rise 
above the mass, and finally, such a whacking ujiun heads and shoulders, 
such a screeching, and tearing, and jumping, and halloohig ensued^ as 
till that time I had never witnessed. The row commenced lorN^ard 
among some twenty or thirty in the bows, and gradually extended aft as 
others got up from the deck to join in it, or came pouring up from the 
fore-cabin. In a few minutes the whole deejj: from head to stern was 
covered by a wild mob, fighting without aim or object, as it appeared, 
except that every individual seemed to be trying his utmost to get down 
every other individual, and when down to stamp him to death. 

At the first appearance of the “shindy” the captain went amongst 
them to try and stop it ; but finding bis pacific efforts of no avail, he 
quietly walked up the rigging, and from a safe elevation on the shrouds 
be w'as calmly looking down upon the scene below. Yi^th great diffi- 
culty, and not without an awkward thump or two, I contrived to follow 
his example, and took up a position alongside of him. The crew were 
already cither in the top or out upon the bowsprit ; and even the man at 
the helm at las^ abandoned the tiller, and, getting over the side, contrived 
to crawl by the chains till he reached the shrouds, and so escaped aloft. 
At the time the row brol^e out the vessel was lying her couise with the 
wind a point oi;tw^o free. When the man left the helm sl^^came of 
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course head to wind, and the mainsail jibbing swept tlie boom across 
the deck, flooring everybody abaft the mast. Hardly were they on their 
legs again before the boom came back with still greater force, and swept 
them down in the opposite direction. If it had not been for the immi- 
nent risk of many being carried overboard, i^w^ould have been highly 
amusing to witness the traversing of the boom backwards and forwards, 
and the consequent prostration of forty or fifty people every minute. 
Notwithstanding the interruption they still continued fighting, and 
stamping, and screeching on ; and evem some who were actually forced 
over the side still kept hitting and roaring as they hung by the boom, 
till the next lurch brought them on deck again. I really believe that, 
in their confusion, they were not aware by what agency they were so 
^frequeqily brought down, but attributed it, somehow or other, to their 
neighbours right and left, and therefore did all in their power to hit 
thjr”;.t'^''wn in return. 

Meanwhile the jolly skipper looked down from his safe eminence, 
with about as much indifference as Quasimodo showed to the efforts of 
tin; Deacon while he hung by the spout. He rather enjoyed it, and 
trusted to time and the boom — as the head pacificator — to set things to 
rights. He was not wrong : a lull came at last, and there was more 
talking than hitting. Taking advantage of a favourable moment, he 
called out. Well, boys, I wonder bow weMl get to Dublin this w'ay. 
Will ye plaze to tell me how I’ll make the IIill o’ Ilowth before nigliti’ 
Perhaps ye think we’ll get on the faster for bating, like Burney’s jack- 
ass ? ^I hope the praties wnll hold out; but, at any rate, we’ll have no 
w'ater to boil them in after to-n^orrow. Better for me to hang out a 
turf, and say, Dry lodging for dacenl people.’ — ;jol. i. p. 15. 

What with the eloquence of this ' vir pictate gravis,’ and a 
gallon or two of whisky from the Saxon passenjfer, wlio, liy taking 
refuge on the rigging, had become legally liable to a claim for 
this formidable shindy was at last got under ; and during 
the rest of the passage all was brotherly kmdiiess, and pasting and 
buttering of the cracks and contusions about each other’s intel- 
lectual and moral developments. Shakspcarc never invented an 
opening scene that set the chief dramatis jpersoim before the pit 
in a more satisfactory fashion. The reader, like our young soldier 
(now, we hope, a Major at the least), is ready for landing at 
Dunleary — since, in honour of that ‘ good Brunswicker,’ George 
IV., denominated by Paddy acclamation, at the late Mr. O’Con- 
ncll’s prompting, Kingstown, 

There are ‘some excellent little sketches of private life and 
garrison larking in Dublin ; but the subaltern on Irish duty spends 
but a small proportion of his time in either that or any other well- 
built city. On first landing, be it at the capital, at Cork, or at 
Belfast, the corps arc all together; and the troubles of the day 
or thQ night, whatever they may be, art compensated by tin? 
hearty l^^^spitality of the natives, or at any rate by tjiie easy jollity 
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of the well-peo^)lcd mess-room.* But socwi the head -quarters are 
transferred to some petty town in the interior, and three -fourths 
of the regiment perhaps billeted throughout the villages of a 
large disturbed county or baro|iy ; seldom more than two olBcers 
together — and always several of the juniors domin^ing over very 
small detachments — each gentleman cefntfemned to utter solitude 
at every meal, unless wlifen by chance there is some considerable 
squire or clergyman of^ the Established Church in his immediate 
neighbourhood. No one who haS travelled through Ireland’but 
must have often been moved to pity at the apparition of the poor 
stripling in his foraging- cap and tight surtont, lounging desolately 
on the bridge, cigar in mouth of course, or disturbed ifl. the 
laborious flute practice of his little dim companionless parlour 
by the arrival of the coacli at the inn-door. Of 'late we all 

or may pretty well g^ess, what very serious and harassing business 
has occupied suflkicntly the quondam leisure of these forlorn^ 
cj)aulcttes. In the earlier days of our author’s experience, nightly 
still-hunting came occasionally — nightly Whiteboy-huntlng not 
rarely combined with it; but unless for such interludes in the 
nay of duty, with now and then a bachelor landlord’s festivity in 
^ome ruinous toner among the bogs, or the grand scene of a 
lair or a race, with i^s inevitable row and necessary attendance of 
‘ th(' army,’ a more wearisome, objectless, divcrsionless, huindtjum 
dreariness of existence could hardly have been j)ictured by a 
J’anciful deviser of sec'OJirlarv ])unishments. No woiuler that the 
larc interruptions of the dulness should find an eager welcome, 
and after the la])se •^en of many y€?ars, as in this case, be chro- 
nicled with the life-like accuracy of memorial gusto. ^ 

VVe have been well entered as to the great business of heaef- 
breaking — let us indulge ourselves in a little more on that subject 
from one of the later chapters : — 

‘An Irishman maybe called tli^ bone-breaker amongst 

men, the homo oatiijragus of the hunvm family ; and in the indul- 
gence of this their natural propensity there is a total and systematic 
disregard of fair play ; there is nonsuch thing known whether a race 
or a fight. Let an unfortunate stranger — a mifh not known* in the 
town or village— get into a scrape, and the whole population are ready 
to fall upon him, right or wrong, and beat him to the ground; when 
his life depends upon the strength of his skull or the interference of 
the police. There is no ring, no scratch, no bottle-holder. To set a 
man upon his legs after a fall is a weakness never thought of — “Faith, 
we were hard set to get him down, and why should we let him up 
again? ” — “ Surov it’s a Moynehan ! ” was repeated by fifty voices in a 
row at Killarney, where all who could come near enough Avere employed 
in hitting, with their long Blackthorn Sticks, at an unfortunate wretch 
lying prostrate and disabled amongst them. Fortunately, the eagerness 
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of his enemies proved the salvation of the man, for they crowded so 
furiously togetlier that their blows scarcely ever reached their in- 
tended victim. It was ridiculous to see the wild way in which they 
hit one another ; ^ hut so infuriated were they, that no heed was taken 
of the blows, or probably in their confusion the hurts were ascribed to 
the agency of the man oif the g»*ound. It was no uncommon thing to 
see columns, of many hundreds strong, march into Killarney from 
opposite points, for the sole purpose of fighting, on a market-day. Why 
they fought nobody could tell — they did not know themselves ; but the 
quarrel was a very pretty quarrel, and no people in the best of causes 
could go to work more heartily. The screams, and yells, and 
savage fury .would ha^e done credit to an onslaught of Blackfeet or 
New^Zealandcrs, whilst the dancing madness was peculiarly their own. 
But in spite of the vocal efforts of the combatants, and the constant 
♦"-c.jj.npamment of the sticks, you could hear the dull thud which told 
when a blackthorn fell upon an undefended skull.’ — vol. i. p. 223. 

Even wilder were the scenes at the races near Clonahilty — the 
very name is redolent of row — where there were no rival fac- 
tions whatever, unless those originating in the grand old princi])le 
of living across the book, or in national politics, as mixed up 
(inirahile dictii) with horseflesh : — 

‘ Painfully ludicrous to see a man rush from a tent, flourishing hi# 
j stick, dancing about, and scieaming “ High fur Cl^ney !” He is speedily 
acoMnmodated with a man who objects to the exaltation of Cloncy, and 
pronounces a “High” for some other place. A scuffle ensues, and 
many hard blows given and taken by thosef^who know nothing of the 
cause of the row. But in this case the fight is soon over. The women 
rush in, in spite of the blackthorns — tender Iri^ Cjnthets are lavished 
— every man finds himself encircled with at feast one pair of fair but 
powerful arms ; dishevelled hair is flying, pretty faces in tears, caps 
awry, handkerchiefs disarranged. Pat is a soft hearted fellow — he can’t 
stand it at all — they still squeeze him close ; so he lowers his stick, and 
is led away captive to some distant booth, where in a few minutes more 
he is “ on the floore ” ;n a jig, as if nothing had happened. 

The jockey who rides againrj; a popular horse undertakes a service 
of some danger, for there are no means, however unfair, which they will 
not adopt to cause him to lose the race. They will hustle him — throw 
sticks irud hats in hisVay, in the hope of throwing over horse and rider. 

I had once an opportunity of seeing a little summary justice done. The 
rider of a steeple-chase was struck heavily by some of the mob as he 
rode over a^ence, and the circumstance reported to the priest, who pro- 
perly required that the offender should be pointed out to him. His reve- 
rence was a hearty, powerful fellow^, mounted on a strong horse, who, 
report said, was much given to run away with his master on hunting- 
days, and could seldom be pulled up till the fox was killed. Riding 
calmly up to the offender, he inquired if tlie report were true, and, taking 
the bulky shuffling of his parishioner as tin affirmative, he proceeded to 
lash hka heartily over the head and shoulders witlra heavy hunting- 
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whip. The culprit writhed and roared in vain ; his reverence, warming 
with the exercise, Jaid on thicker afid faster, now whacking him heavily 
with handle and lash together, then double-thonging him upon the 
salient points as he wriggled and twisted ; and when the man bounded 
for a moment as he thouglit out qf reach, he was caught with such an 
accurate and stinging cast of the whipcord under the ear, as argued in 
the worthy pastor a keen eye for thro,wing A line. Af last he fairly 
bolted, trying to dodge the priest amongst the crowd, but his reverence 
had a fine hand on his well-broken horse, besides a pair of sharp hunt- 
ing-spurs over the black •boots, and jvas up with him in a moment. 
Accustomed as one is to the delays and evasions of courts in this our 
artificial state, it was positively delicious to witness such a piece of 
hearty, prompt, unquibbling justice. • ^ 

But when the popular horse wins, then indeed the scene is*iine. 
No sooner did a certain chestnut get a-head of the rest, than there 
arose a cry from ten thousand people, of “ The Doctor’s harse^ 
foxey harse ! the Doctor’s harsc ! ” accompanied by such a rush as fairly 
swept the winner off tnc course towards the weighing-stand ; and when, 
after the weighing, the favourite was walked to a distant part of the* 
ground, he was accompanied by the same thousands, shouting “ The 
Doctor’s harsc! the foxey harsc!” Never, except on this occasion, 
have I seen five hundred ])eisons trying to rub down one horse at one 
time, with ten times that number anxious to assist, and only prevented 
by the evident impossibility of getting near enough. Hats, handkerchiefs, 
coats, handfulls of grass — all were in requisition, while the vast moss 
of excited people roared, screeched, vociferated the endless virtues of 
the horse and master, though probably iM)t one in a hundred knew any- 
thing of either, only that #lie horse opposed to him was ojvned by an 
anti-rcpcaler.’ — vol. i. p. 228. 

This is good — bu^here is a love of head- breaking in the ab- 
stract, — in the total absence of even a pretence of •parish oi; 
party feud. • • 

He is again on a race -course : — 

‘ I was walking among the long drinking-tents or booths, which 
occupied a considerable portion of the centri^ part of the ground, 
round which the course was marked out. • In one of the large tents filled 
with people, the floor being occupied by jig-dancers, and the rest of 
the company disposed of on benches all round, these, being ^lose to 
the canvass walls, showed to the spectators outsifle the bulging indi- 
cations of heads, shoulders, elbows, &c. One leaned more backward 
than the rest, and his head protruded beyond the others. A man 
who happened to be passing eyed the tempting occiput, •and paused. 
He was provided with a tremendous “ alpeen.” He looked again at 
the head — a destructive feeling was evidently rising within him. He 
raised the stick a bit : surely he is not going to hit the man ! No ; he 
puts the stick unfler his left arm, and rubs his hands. He smiles ; 
some happy thought has grossed him. Suddenly he looks upwards 
to the sky, with an expression of wil& joy — wheels quietly rouifti — 
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makes a short prance of three steps — utters a screech — whips the stick 
from under his arm, and ‘giving it a flourish in the air, brings down the 
heavy knob with all his force upon the skull protruding from the 
canvass — whack ! The heavy sound was awful ; surely no human bones 
could stand this ? — the man must be kdled ! Meantime the skull-breaker 
dances about, screaming and flourishing the stick. A hubbub of noises 
arose from the interior of ftie booth, and men and women poured out 
tumultuously together. As the crowd thickened, so did the confusion 
as to the identity of the oflender; and in a few minutes it became a 
wild hubbub, fighting together without aim oi^' object. 

‘ Now, this might have been his father, brother— nay, his mother 
or sister. What cared he ? — there was a head to break, and 
the opportun'ty was not to be neglected. — On entering the tent 
to see after the dead man, I found only the piper and the proprietors of 
the booth, calmly awaiting the return of their customers.’ — vol. i. ]). 

The alpecn, we understand, is less in faslii )n now than it used 
to he. The rage has been of late years for the heavy stone in tin? 
fool of a long worsted stocking. I'his is portable, and puzzles 
the police ; and in reference to a monster meeting, the priest can 
safely attest that his parishioners attended unarmed : ‘ he did not 
sec one blackthorn ’ — not he. 

One very good chapter sets before us something of the life of 
,,our literary subaltern, when at an outpost of the better order — 
that is, where there was an elder officer as well. The younger 
spark has gone for a day’s grouse-shooting in the bog of Allen--- 
the senior meanwhile was to keep all right at head-quarters. It 
was a glorious September day, and the sporting Lieutenant en- 
countered an adventure which he narrates flqiitally ; and as part 
thereof listened to a love-story — for which he must not be held 
responsible more than Herodotus is when he diversifies his 
evidence in chief by a report of what some Egyptian verger or 
Thracian shave-dealer told him about the funds available for 
the Rhodopean pyraipid, or the flirtations between Scythian and 
Amazonian vldelles : — 

‘ Choosing a dry spot, carpeted with young heather, interspersed 
with huge bosses of fine grey moss, while the air was scented with the 
delicious odour of the bog myrtle, he threw his gun and game-bag on 
the ground, and stretched himself along to enjoy the tranquil beauty of 
the scene. There are times when the spirits boil over, and our sense of 
happiness can only find relief in some overt act. We would give the 
world for a gallop, or a game at leapfrog, or the power to throw a sum- 
merset, or the licence to sRout aloud ; and happy arc they who can train 
the outbreak into the semblance of music. In his ccstacy the sportsman 
mangled several Italian melodies of the day, ruthlessly tortured a gay 
littl^ chanson a hoire, murdered Alice Grey outright, and, still finding 
that the safety-valve required easing, leant his head against a tussuck, 
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and gave with that hearty goodwill — tlmt unniistakeable con amore only 
seen in those who sing without afi audiencob— the well-known morceau 
of Justice Woodcock : — 

Wlien I courted a lass that was froward and shy, 

•I stuck to her stuff tilUI made her comply. 

I took her so lovingly round the wjist, ^ 

And I smack’d her lips and»I h^d her fast. 

Oh ! these were the joys of our dancing days. 

— Bedad, ye may say#that ! ” said*a voice within ten yards Sf him ; 
“ that’s the way I coorted Kitty. . If*ye’d been consaled on the premises 
ye couldn’t have tould it better !” — If a thunderbolt, or a meteoric stone, 
or a man of the moon, had fallen into the^ bog beskle the grouse- 
shooter, he could not have been more astonished than at this grftgting ; 
and the object from whence the voice proceeded was not of a kind to 
diminish his wonder. Between two large hunches, or tussucks/^f. 
grey moss, there peered forth the good-humoured face of a man about 
thirty, lying flat upofi the bog, while the moss nearly meeting above his 
head, and coming down in a flowing, pear -like shape on either side <ff 
his face, gave him much the appearance of wearing a judge’s wig, though 
the countenance showed nothing of the judge’s gravity. — The first im- 
pulse of the shooter was to start up and seize his gun, the second to 
burst out into loud laughter — 

“ Fuitli, it’s true for you ! ” said the man, getting up and taking a 
scat near him \ “ but how tlie divle ye came to know it, sorrow know J 
know. It’s shy enough she was at first, but it’s meself that stii^k to 
her. ril tell yer Iionour all about it ^diilc wc sit aisy here. Divle a 
much I cared for Lant^^# (that’s her father). ‘ Let lier be, says he ; 
w'ait awhile, sure the heifer’s young. Any how, ye’r rough in ycr 
ways,’ says he. ‘ ^^ith, Mr. Ilickey,’ says I, ‘ it’s becase I’m in 
airnest.’ ^ Divle a dmibt of it, says he; but that’s no rason why ye’d 
be crushing iny choild wid yer hugs. Any how,’ says Lanty, ‘ I’ll not 
consint to it yet ; sure I can’t spare her till we’ve got in the praties. So 
hands atf ’s fair play,’ says he. ‘ Besides,’ says Lanty (sure he’s a cute 
ould chap, that one), ‘ where would ye take her if ye were married itself? 
Ye’d bury her underground, says he, in the qiwre place ye have down 
along the canal. Faith it’s no place to t|Lke ir^aughter to, and she bred 
up in a slate bouse, and every couvanicnce in jKillbeggau. If she did con- 
sint, it’s not for want of better offers at home, never fear. Theip’s Burke 
of Athy says he’s proud to discoorsc wid her when be comes this way ; 
and it’s not a week ago, says he, that Oolahan the grocer sent me 
the half-gallon of Parliament ; it’s long since ye did the like o* that, or 
even poteen itself. Faith, says he, the laste ye could dg would be to 
fill the keg in th’ other room, and build me up a stack o’ turf for the 
winter,’ says he. ‘ Och, murther I ’ says ‘ Mif. Hickey, ye’r hard 
upon me,’ says I, ‘ wid yer Burkes and yer Oolahans. Is it Oolahan ? 
Sur6 ye wouldn’Umarry yer daughter to an ould man like him ? The 
divel a taste of a grandfather ever ye’d he, barrin what I’d be shamed 
to mention. CJome, says I? Mr. Hickey, ye’ll give me ye’r daughter — 
» • she’s 
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she’s fond o’ me. Clap hands upon that, says I, and I’ll fill the ke |5 
with the first runnings — the raal stuff, says I ; oncet ye taste it ye’il 
put Oolahan’s Parliament in a jar, and throw stones at it. And I’ll 
build ye the stack if ye’ll wait till the turf’s dhry; I’ve a rare lot o’ the 
deep cutting, says I, as hard as stones.* 

“ Well, faith, I tuck him the sperrits and- the turf, but the divle a 
Kitty I got; ancf I heerd ii*’a*‘aften they went to tay wid ould Oolahan, 
and made game o’ me sperrits and me. Faith, thinks I, the next 
thing ’ll be I’ll have tlie gauger (^ure he’s Oolahan’s brother-in-law) 
and th’ army destroying me still, and meself in‘PliilIipstown jail. But, 
any how, says I, I’ll be up to ould Lanty, as cute as ye are. So when 
the next dark night come^ I tuck some of the boys -wid me, and their 
harses, and wen^t to LantJ’s, and soon I brought the sweet crathur out- 
side W4d a small whistle I have. ‘ Now,’ says I, ‘ Kitty, sure I want to 
talk to ye; maybe I won’t discoorse so fine as Mr. Oolahan, says I, 
^^t, ....y how, bring out the key o’ the doore, and we’ll turn it upon 
Mr. Hickey the whilst we’re talking. Sure he* might be angry if he 
found me wid ye unknownst, and I’d like to keep him safe,’ says I. 
* What’s that ? ’ says Kitty ; ‘ sure I thought I heerd voices beyant,’ 
says she. ‘ Oh, nothin, me darlint ! ’ says I, ‘ but a couple o’ boys 
goan home from the fair o’ Mullingar, wid their harses, and tliey’ll stop 
for me till I go ’long wid ’em.’ 

“ Well, with that Kitty goes in and slips on her cloak; and, says 
she, ‘I’ll jist step across to Biddy Fay’s for the haarbes.’ ‘ Well,’ says 
J^anty, ‘ do so; and while ye’r gone I’ll jist take a sup o’ Oolahan’s 
sjierrts. Faith, it’s great stuff', says he, and agrees wid me better 
than Mike Cronin’s. It’s raw st^qflf, his,’ says Lanty. (Th’ ould villain, 
and better never came out of a still !) Wc;l, says he, Kitty, I’m 
poorly to-night, and I’ll take it w'aim ; make me a tumbler o’ puncli, 
says he, Kitty. Musha, bad luck to me, says li^ but Fd rather see 
ye married to a steady man, that’s got a licence to sell good sperrits, 
like Oolahan, than any one, barrin a distiller itself, and that would be 
looking rather high, says he, for they’re mostly of the quality, them 
sort. Anyhow,’ says Lanty, stirring the punch, while Kitty was houldiiig 
the doore ready to come — ‘Anyhow, Kitty, says he, ye' must think no 
more o’ Mike (that’s me) ; what’ll he do for ye, says he, down in the 
bog ? Sure his sperrits 's but quare stuff ; and what’s the thrifie o’ 
turf he sent ? — its most the'^top cutting, and mighty light.’ (The lying 
ould rap !) ‘ Well, go ’long wid ye,* Kitty/ says he, taking a dhrink ; 

‘ go ’long to Biddy Fay’s, and mind yerself,’ says he ; ‘ sure th’ officers 
do be smoking their cigars upon the bridge, says he, and they’re 
mighty blackguards afther dark. And make haste back, for it’s toired 
I’m getting.’ 

“ Well, faith, at last I heerd her shut the doore; so I just stepped 
up, and turned the kay mighty quite, and put my arm round Kitty, and 
tuck her away towards the harses, and says she, ‘ where ye goan ? 
Can’t ye coort me here ? says she ; sure the people do he passing in 
the lane.’ Well, with that 1 catched her up, and away wid me, hot fut, 
and the crathur squealed. ‘Ah, can’t ye stop? says she, I’d die 

before 
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before I’d go wid ye! Sure \ thought an honeet boy, Mike. Be 
aisy wid me, ftr th’ honour o’ God; sure I’m young as yit! ’ But, 
faith, we put her on the harse, and I held her on before me, and cut 
out 0 that full tare; but divlc such a pillalooing as Lanty made out o* 
the windy ye never heered ! ^ure we had him safe, for the windy was 
too small for him; but anyhow he tried i^ and stuck fast, half in half 
out, and Pat Sheahy stopped wid liim a minute to see if he’d aise 
himself out, but divle a taste. ^ Let me out o* this ! ’ says Lanty, most 
quite, Mr. Hickey,’* says Pat ; ‘ don’t alarm the town. 
What would folks say, and see ye Ituck in yer own windy ? Faith, ye 
must he swelled with the bad sperrits ye tuck ; sure Cronin’s sperrits 
never did that for ye. Betther for ye, says he, to mar^y our daughter 
to an honest boy that does ye no harm, says he, than an ould Ipalpeen^ 
that blows ye out like a cow in clover. But it’s getting late, says Pat, 
and I’ve far to travel ; Jo I wish ye good night, Mr. Hickey^'. 
well, says Pat, sure th* airly boat do be passing up soon after day- 
light, and they’ll tlTink it curous to see ye stuck that way in the wall ! * 

‘‘ Well, faith, he left him, half out and half in, and away wid u»lo 
the bog ; and I married ^Jitty with the first convaniened; and it’s mighty 
happy we are, barrin the gauger (that’s Oolahan’s brother-in-law), that 
<lo be hunting me out for the still. Sure I eipect him to-night, and th’ 
army wid him ; and faith I lay quite, watching yer honour, for I thought 
ye might spake to me unknownst about their coming, for ye talked a 
dale to yereelf.” — vol. i. p. 93. 

T'he Lieutenant is by-and-bye invited to the home o# Mr. 
Cronin: — • 

‘ To the sportsman’s astonishment, the canal was witTiin a hundred 
yards, cut deep throygh the bog, some forty feet below the surface, and 
so completely out of sight that he had not the most distant notion of its 
proximity ; but where the residence of his new friend wasn-emained still 
a mystery. The bog had*been cut down in several levels, like stepJ, to 
the canal, but, looking up and down along its straight course, no house, 
or any signs of one, could be discovered. “ Sure, it isn’t every one I’d 
bring to me place,” said my companion, “ let alone th* army; for I know 
yer honour right well; and^ure, if ye do oime in, ye’ll see nothing.” 
On the deep steps or levels of the cffltiu^ were a great many heaps 
of turf piled up, apparently with a view to their convenient shipment in 
the large turf-boats which carry this admirable fuel even as far as 
Dublin. Mr. Cronin, after pausing a minute to enjoy the wondering 
looks his companion cast about in search of the place,” commenced 
removing one of the heaps upon the level about midwgy between the 
surface of the bog and the canal. The stack was about five feet high, 
and as the upper portion was removed theye appeared a hole, or door- 
way, in the perpendicular face of the cutting against which the heap was 
raised. , 

When the passage became practicable, the master beckoned to his 
guest, and ushered him iifto a room fair dimensions, in the centre of 
which was left standing a column of turf to support the roof, ou one side 
VOL. LXXXI. NO. CLXIl. 2 P of 
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of which was a hole, or window, cut d&Nxi from the level above, mA 
slightly covered with dry bushes. The walls and floor were perfectly 
dry and comfortable. There were sundry articles of furniture about 
the place, several low stools, a small table, and a rude old chest, from 
which last the owner produced some extellent bread and buttei, a bottle 
of poteen whisky^ and two sm^ill glasses. . . . 

Suddenly the host started, thbn listened attentively, and finally, 
applying his ear close to the turf-wall, commenced making gestures to 
remain ttill. After a time there could be distjnctly felt a vibration -of 
the springy ground, and it was evident, from its increase, that a party 
of many persons was ajiproaching. Suddenly a word or tw^o were spoken 
in a low voice, and immediately followed by the loud word of command, 
“ Halt, front : drderurms: stand at ease.” The sportsman knew the 
voice well ; it was that of his brother officer, and the party was the 
^le^tacbment to which he himself belonged. Here was a predicament ! 
To issue forth would have been to betray his hospitable entertainer, 
confiscate his property, and consign liim to a prison : to remain 
hiflden in a poteen manufactory, hearing his own men outside, search- 
ing, with the revenue officer, for the very plajc of his concealment, and 
to be there discovered, would have had an awkw^ard appearance, and, 
with a fidgety commanding officer, might ha\e subjected him to a court- 
martial. He knew not what to do; and, as is usual in such cases, thd 
nothing. 

Sometimes the party was moved further on ; then back again, past 
fhe d^oor; then they halted close in front : but the dry turf lelt no tiaces 
of footmarks, and all their attempts weie baffled. Several of the large 
stacks of turf they removed, but our particular one escaped fiom its in- 
significance ; 'and to have removed all would have been the work of a 
week. The old officer, a dry, matter-of-fact Englishman, was becoming 
heartily sick of the adventure. He said something about being made a 
fool of, wbicli Mr. Cronin doubted, muttering something to the cfl’cct 
lhat nature had been beforehand with the gauger. “ 1 shall not allow 
my men to slave here all night, pulling down and building uj) slacks of 
peat after a ten-mile march, and ten miles to return ;-so fall in, men, 
and unpile arms. Show us the place, sir, and we’ll make the seizure.” 
{inside ,) — “Well doneV^old boy, stick to that!’* As the night ad- 
vanced, the difficulty of *v/idjig the still increased, and at last the 
gauger was fain to give up the pun^uit in despair, and the party was 
moved off. 

The intruder lost no lime in slipping out of his hiding-place, and 
reached home before the party. Till a late hour that night he was edified 
with a full and particular account of the adventure ; how they had been 
hoaxed, and diagged over twenty Irish miles to a place where there 
never was an illicit still — wj^iere there never could have been the smallest 
reason for suspecting the existence of one. ‘‘ 1 looked pretty sharp,” said 
the old officer, “ and I can see as far into n mill-stone ap most people.” 

There was one thing the junior had to complain of, which was, that 
on several market-days a jar of whisky was m}steriouBly left at his 
quartersti but he laid a trap for the bringer, and at last caught Mike 
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Cronin in the fact, and the harpiony of their acquaintance was a little 
disturbed by liis being made to take it away, under a threat of certain 
pains and penalties. Confound the fellow ! he then sent his wife, even 
Kitty, so that the sportsman was obliged to compromise by accepting a 
bottle or»two, or else shut the against all the grey cloaks on a 

market-day/ — vol. i. p. 111. 

We regret to say this book does not afford many clerical por- 
traits, and still more that it affords no very agreeable ones. None 
at all, vve think, belong to the period of the inaturer officer j and 
we arc very willing to suppose that in his youthful days he listened 
to exaggerated tales of the priests ainon^ his jovial acquaintance 
of the Orange persuasion. One episcopal sketcJi, however, is 
from his own observation : — • 

‘ A Protestant will finfl it difficult to believe the degree otrf*lavi§i|^ 
reverence which is paid by the inferior Irish Catholic Clergy to those of 
high rank in their church. Whether such is the case in other countries 
I am not in a coiulition to say, but I was a witness of it in Ireland. • 

At the house of a gentleman with whom I was intimate, and who, 
tliougli a Protestant, w'as equally respected by all sects and classes, there 
was staying a Roman Catliohc Bishop. This gentleman, whom I met 
more than once, was one of the mo&t agreeable persons I ever encoun- 
tered : indeed, it is enough to say that he was a well-educated Irish 
gciUlernan of the old school, who had resided much abroad. Many of 
my readers must have had the good fortune to meet such a persojj, and 
will at once understand the kind of pian he was: his Irish assurance 
making him a perfect ^master of all the polite observances of life, 
liis native luimour sharpened by collision with the world, his buoyant 
animal spirits chastened into tlie happiest tone by a long admixture 
with the best society, and his thorough good-nature breaking out, as 
it were, in spite of the restraints of modern conventioruflities. Tlwe 
was no ascetic nonsense about him ; indeed, a pleasanter companion, 
even on a fast-day, I never met; no downcast looks, half sly, half 
sheepish, wdiich characterise the Irish priest of these days. Neither 
had he the blue and congested look which yiarks their complexions, 
and which I never see without feeling^iy benevolence moved to 
recommend them a prescription, if I thoi^t there would be a chance 
of their taking it at my hands. My gai/hrd of a bishop had nothing 
of all this, though I believe him to have been aUlcast as good a man as 
tliose who have. 

To wait upon his lordship of course cam^ the whole neighbouring 
clergy, and at their first presentation it was their “ hint*” to fall upon 
their knees and ask his blessing. Young and old, fat and slender, 
threw themselves on their marrow-hones before their spiritual superior, 
and humbled themselves in the dust before a man. Is this seemly ? 
and whut greator personal homage can they pay to the Deity ? We cer- 
tainly bow the knee to kings, but we don't, even to them, prostrate our- 
selves, in groveling abasement, as thwe men did. • 

Whether the •bishop, a gentleman and a man of the worlds did not 
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feel a little ashamed of all this before Erotestants, is not for me to say ; 
but he was uncommonly active in picking them up before they fell, and 
after a while received them in a separate room.* — Ibid.^ p. 283. 

For this deathbed scene of a parish priest the author does not 
^ive any authority but that of a Paddy in livery, evidently a rela- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth’s ‘famous letter- vv riter ; but take it, valcat 
quantum, Mr. Kisbey js a doctor of all-work, for whom this 
Paddy bas no respect : — - » 

FS-ther Shea was confined to th^ house, and the master tould me to 
run down to the town and inquire for him, and take him a hare, ‘for,’ 
says he, ‘ he’s fand of hare soup, says he, and perhaps a drop will 
do him good.* And with that I went, and the door was open, and divlc 
any one in it that 1 seen ; so I walks into the kitchen, and there was Kit 
^FJynn >ating water. So I axed for Miss Biddy (that’s t’housekeeper), 
and says Kit, says she, ‘Sure she’s up with the master, and Mr. 
Kisbey’s attinding him, and the codjutor’s in it [colidjutor, or curate] ; 
so*, says she, go up, Pat, for he’s mighty fand of hare and the sight 
of it maybe ’ll revive him,’ says she. So yrith that I goes gently up 
stairs, and the door was open, and I walks in with a ‘ God save all 
here ! * says I. ‘ You’re kindly welcome, — come in,’ says Mr. Ryan 
(that’s the codjiitor) ; ‘ come in, says he, Mr. Finn ; that’s a fine 
hare you’;'e got,’ says he, feeling it; ‘that will make a great soup, 
says he, for our poor friend : but I’m thinking he’s most past it,’ says 
he. And with that poor Biddy began to cry again, for I seen that her 
eyes were red, and it’s full of troyble she was, the cratur. And I looked 
to the bed, and his rivirence was lying, taking no notice at all, but looking 
mighty flushed, and brathing hard, and Kisbey was mixing some stuff 
at the table m a tay-cup, and a quare face he made, sure enough. And 
Biddy couldn’t stop crying and sobbing (it to break her heart, poor 
cratur ! and she lifted her apron to her eyes, and faith I seen it’s very 
stout she was. And Kisbey was moving -an to the bed, stirring the 
stuff, and looking hard at the patient. — ‘ Whisht, Biddy,’ says Kisbey, 
‘ you’ll disturb his rivirence, and maybe it’s not long he’ll be spared to 
you ; sure it’s a smart faver he’s got: but anyhow, says Kisbey, I think 
this will do him, for it’s u- febbrifewdge, says he, and will rouse him in 
the bowels, says Kisbey ; il'id besides, there’s a touch of the saline in 
it,’ says he, stirring the cup again, and making a face ; ‘ it’s my favourite 
medicine*, says he, in a crisis.’ ‘Ochhone!’ says poor Biddy, crying 
out, ‘ what would 1 do if I lost his rivirence ? Ah, Mr. Kisbey, you see 
the state I’m in, sajs sh^; it’s a poor case that you can’t relave him, 
says she, wid your crisis, and he hearty o’ Thursday.* ‘ Ah, be aisy, 
Miss Biddy,’ says the codjutor, stipping up behind her mighty quite 
(sure it’s him that got the parish after Shea) ; ‘ be aisy, Miss Biddy,’ 
says he, laying the heel of his hand upon her shoulther, and his fingers 
came down rather far, indeed ; ‘ be aisy, Mi^s Biddy, says he, for, by the 
blessing o’ God, it will all be right wid him. Sure, if human manes 
can do it, says lie, Mr. Kisbey cainJo it ; he’s k man of skill, says he, and 
ills practice extensive. So keep up your heart, Biddy, “.ays the codjutor; 
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but it’s well to be prepared furitbe worst.. We’re frail creatures, and 
life’s but a span, says he, drawing her towards him, mighty kind ; ‘ sure 
I feel for him,’ says he, ‘greatly,’ pressing her bussom. And while the 
codjiltor was offering the consolation to Miss Biddy, I seen Kisbey hould- 
ing his *rivirence by the nose, Vnd trying to put the febbrifewdge into 
him ; but divle a taste he’d have of it at aU, but kicked and struggled like 
mad. ‘ All ! hould still, Mr. Shea, *and take it, says Kisbey : it’s the 
cooling draught, says he, that will aise you. Sure it’s mighty plea- 
sant when you get it doyn, s^ys Kisbey, forcing it an him. Fahh, I did 
not like to see his rivirence treatcd*so rough. ‘ Well, Mr. FinnJ’ says 
the codjiltor, ‘ you’d bettor go down wid your hare, and give it to Kitty, 
says he, for the soup. Maybe my poor friend will like it, says be, 
when the draught has aised him.* But the divle any Rising dii^^athr 
Shea get, barrin death, for he died that night.** — vol. i. p. 61. 

We should bo very sorry to indorse Father Shea’s ejfft ; 
the gallant autlK’ff is directly responsible for one death-scone 
in his book, and we must quote it, for no page therein throyys 
stronger light on life in Ireland : — 

‘ 1 have seen many executions, civil and military, in various coun- 
tries, including the beheading of Fieschi and his associates, and I never 
s.iw a man come forth to be put to death who did not appear already 
more dead than alive, excepting one criminal at Naas. He had mur- 
dered his wife, and the fact was proved undeniably. He came out witji 
a placid smile anti a healthy complexion, and, I fancied, fomiliarly 
acknowledged some acquaintances ir> the crowd. Perhaps he was 
nerved with the hope offeprieve, — an expectation certaii\Jy indulged in 
by the priest who attended him, and whose cold, and as it appeared 
irreverent praying, extended to fully twenty minutes. It was dreadful 
to see a man stand smiling and nodding on the very brink of the grave, 
and the more so as again and again he calmly asserted hi# innocence of 
the crime for w hich he w^aS about to suffer, though lie admitted that he 
liad been a murderer before. That such examples, I fear, arc of little 
use, may be inferred from tlic fact of how" readily the spectators are moved 
to joke and laugh at any ludicrous occurrence, /jven at the most solemn 
moment. In tliis case the priest hgd inp^flvcrtently placed himself 
beside the man upon the drop itself, just^revious to the bolt being 
drawn, and was there loudly prayhig. Recalled by some cirjjumstance 
to a sense of his situation, he jumped nimbly back to the standing 
grating without pausing in the prayer, and then, holding firmly by the 
railing, extended his other hand to prevent the prisoner following his 
example. There was an audible laugh at the priest’s agility, in which 
I have no doubt the man about to be turned off would have joined, if he 
had not been blindfolded with the nightcap. ’t^vol. ii. p* 8. 

We are now^well aware that a Paddy will allow himself to die 
of sheer starvation, although all the while lie has half a dozen gold 
sovereigns sewed up in*his neckerchief. The following detail of 
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some of his idiosyncracies as to the choice and sclegtion of viands, 
the constancy of his affection for the potato, and his irreclaimable 
prejudice against articles both more familiar to him and more 
accc])table to people in general than, maize, will no longer there- 
fore excite so mj^ch wonder in our readers as the original discovery 
ol the facts did in the enlightened author of * Paddiana.’ The 
chapter is entitled ' Of the Potato — 

^ Sailing in a little yacht on the ijouth-eastern coast of Ireland, and 
having with me a young fisherman from Youghal, a sudden north-west 
gale arose and blew us off the coast. For some hours it was impossible to 
carry sail at all, so violent ^ve^e the squalls that came off that iron-bound 
-coast and there seemed every probability of our bringing up some- 
where on the Welsh coast should the gale continue, and our boat 
-»i*y5ather^ihc short, heavy seas, which rose higher and more dangerous as 
we left the land. Fortunately towards evening the wind lulled, and wc 
were able, under a close- reefed mainsail, to stagger back towards the 
coftst, shaping our course with many weary tacks for Ardmore Bay, at 
the rocky, southern side of which we arrived in thick darkness, the bhack 
outline of the cliffs being only recognised against the equally black sky 
by their immovable position amongst the driving clouds. Relying upon 
the conning of the trusty Mike, we stood into the bay, and finally 
dropped anchor abreast of the village and under shelter of the cliffs. 
Qt food ^ye had a lump of Iiard mouldy bread, left forgotten from some 
forme*- trij) ; but there was a keg of fresh water, a cooking apparatus, 
and good store of s^-birds killed^beforc the gale came on. 

To make a fire, skin and prepare the birds** for stewing, we busily 
atldi*essed ourselves. And let not the fastidious reader imagine that such 
a mess is a mere unpalatajdc make-shift : sea-birds produce a rich and 
sayouiy soup,^ little, if at all, inferior to hare-soup, especially if after 
skinning they are allowed to soak for some hours in cold water. 

Fach time that the lid of our kettle wab removed arose a more 
grateful fragrance from the simmering fluid, till about midnight a supper 
was ready that an alderman might not have disdained,' let alone two 
hungry men fasting since an early breakfast, and who had been working 
hard in the wet for nine or^en hours. As president of the mess, I made 
an equitable division of the ft re, and, handing Michael his portion, fell 
furiously upon the Guillemot soup. •Anything more exquisite to my 
taste on that occasion I ifever encountered ; but, l>ehold ! the trusty Mike 
stirred not, neither did he lift up his spoon. He would not touch it ! 

“ Faith, I never see any one ate them things at all ! ’’ But you have 
nothing else, man, except that mouldy crust ! “ Faith,' I wouldn’t ate 

it at all!” Is it fast-day? *‘No!” Come, nonsense! try a puffin 
— or this cormorant you’ll -find exceedingly juicy and tender. No ? 
Perhaps you are not hungry? » Faith, it s mesclf that is, then. 
Sorrow bid I had to-day!” Would you like a keltlefull of Con- 
naught lumpers well boiled? “Be my sowl I would!!” (With 
much energy.) Suffering from the heat with' their coats unbuttoned? 

'' ' “ Just 
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Just so ! But as you hlivcyi’t got the praties, try a bit of wil- 
lock ? “ Ogh ! I wouldn’t taste it at afl ! Td be sick ! So be 

munched in preference the mouldy bread. But I have to record another 
peculiarity in the trusty Michael’s taste. 

The *hext morning a boat tiame off and took us ashore, and we 
steered at once for the best cabin in tbe*p1ace — bj^^ enough it was, 
but bearing on the white-w^ashed* wall the encouraging hierogly- 
phic of a bottle and glass, and above the doorway this inscription, 
tonirived ingeniously l;p fit the space, and reading somewhat like a rude 
rhyme : — • 

BEAMISH and CRAWFORD’S PO 
RTER Licensed for SPIRITS ‘and to 
BACCO. 

Here the Saxon called for eggs and bacon — it is unnecessary to men- 
tion the order of the Cflit. But the bacon was not to be procured in 
the village, and a boy despatched to a house “ convanient ” did not 
return till the Celtfc breakfast was heaped upon the board. In vain did 
the Scixon call upon him to stop — to pause — not to throw awa)^ so 
glorious an appetite upon a peck of tubers—at least to keep a corner for 
the bacon. But Mike was mounted on an irresistible hobby, and, like 
the J^ady Baussierc, he ‘‘ rode on.” — Well, hold hard before you go 
into your second peck — see, here’s a rasher ready ! “ No ! ” What ! 

you don’t like bacon? “Faith, I dunnow!” Not know if you 
like bacon? “ Sure, I never tasted the like!” He had never tasted 
bacon ! He, an Irishman, of the age of twenty— who had been brou^t 
up with ])igs from earliest infancy-^whose ears, probably, received a 
grunt before all othcr^ sounds — whose infant heairJjad been pillow^ed 
upon living chitterlings, and whose curliest plaything vvas souse — who 
had bestridden chines and griskins before he could walk, and tofidled 
through boyliood with pettitoes — nay, who dbuld not at the present hour, 
when at home, put forth hand or foot without touching hum or Hitch ; — 
and yet he had never tasKid bacon! nor wished to taste it! ! • 

Poor crcaliircs! no wonder we can do nothing for them. Wliat 
hope is there for a man who, half starved, will yet dine upon a boiled 
potato — nay, go without even that — rather than try a new dish? — who 
will sell a young pig weighing ten j)oundF/for ten pence to lay out in 
potatoes, in preference to eating the pig ?^/-vol. ii. p. 124.* 

If the following fact be new to our author, he will i\ot be sorry 
to have it. We give it on the most umiuestionable authority. 
When the late ' Famine ’ was at the worst in Connemara, the 
sea off the coast there teemed with turbot to such an extent that 
the laziest of fishermen could not help catching •them in thou- 
sands ; but the common people would not touch them, because, 
we suppose, there were no potatoes to* eat with them — for we can 
hardly iinagipc that the objection was the more civilized one of 
lack of lobsters for sauce. 

From the potato oP the peasant the Major takes the liberty of 
passing to a little discourse on what is called among tbe orators 
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of rcp^imental mosses the General, Question ’ — and we are not 
unwilling to be among his listeners: — 

^ The universal example of the higher ranks throughout Ireland has 
gone to diffuse a love of sporting and a l]atred of work. The younger 
brother will drag on his shabby life at the family domain, rather than 
make an effort to be independent by means of a profession ; and as for 
a trade, he would call out the man who suggested such a degradation. 
The shopkeeper, as much as he can, shuffles out of the business and 
leaves it to his wife, while he is either indulging his half-tipsy grandeur 
in the back parlour, or out with tlie hounds. The farmer, even in 
harvest-time, will leave the loaded car — throw aside the business of the 
day — to follow thf ‘'hoont,** if the hounds come in the neighbourliood. 
flven a , snooting sportsman is sufficient to attract them : they follow the 
example set them by their betters, and have had no other. 

.-. .f Of cejrse they will attend monster meetings, and listen with delight 
to an orator who offers to procure them, on th'b easiest conditions, Jus- 
tice FOR Ireland — a phrase which, in the minds of the audience, 
means what each most desires — a good farm, easy rents, dear selling, 
and cheap buying — and all to be had by Repeal ! How can they refuse 
logo heart and hand with a gentleman who promises all this — cracks 
his joke with a jolly, good-humoured face — praises Irish beauty and 
boasts of the power of Irish limbs — irresistible in cajolery and matchless 
in abuse— never confuted, or even questioned, except by some “ Gutter 
Conimissioner,” who, if he was not kicked out of the country, deserved 
to be? , 

* I am far from p^jpsuming to suggest a remedy for Irish disorders ; 
but I am convinced that a stronger power tliai that afforded by our 
present laws is required in so desperate a case. To wait till the age of 
reason dawns upon a people whose besotted ignorance is such that you 
cannot make them understand what is best for them, or that you are 
trying to benefit them, is hopeless; who have a native cunning and 
aptitude to defeat your schemes ; who have no tense of independence or 
shame of beggary ; and (which is the worst feature in the case) who are 
u))held in their opposition to all improvement by those in whom all their 
confidence is placed, who leach them that England is their great and 
grinding oppressor, from wupm spying all their wrongs and all their 
misery. This is rung in their ears by all whom they are taught to 
look up to : „their journalists, their poets, their patriots, their priests, 
have all the same cry, — 

On our side is virtue and Erin — 

On theirs is the Saxon and guik. 

This is the nevfer-ending burden of all the speeches and all the writ- 
ings addressed to the Irish people. It is in vain you feed and clothe 
them — pay them to make iheif own roads — drain their own bogs— nay, 
BOW their own land. It is quite sufficient to render the boon distrusted 
when it is aEsociated with the Saxon and guilt I ” But still the lesson 
is, Get all you can — take every advantage— still, cry for more — hate the 
giver, but take the gift— “ cram and blaspheme your feeder 1 ” 

‘ Education 
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* Education may do somethhig,; but when you have taught them to 
read, will they be allowed to read 9 DiS anybody ever see an Irish 
peasant reading in his cabin? and yet education is very general. The 
great difficulty is to teach them to think. This once attained, they will 
gradually shake off their “ old itien of the sea,*' In the mean time, our 
law-tinkers may meddle With their sysleixj^ o£ tenure, tfi^ir poor, and their 
relation of landlord and tenant — for* it will be hard to put them into 
any position more deplorable than that in which they are now.’ — vol. 
ii. p. 132. 

Wc offer these extracts, and earnestly recommend almost all 
the rest of this g^entleman’s Scraps and Sketches, as fair materials 
for the dispassionate public — if any such public there boas re- 
spects Ireland. Part of his second volume is occupied with a 
composition of a different class. It is, in fact, a jRmneio of 
some late ^ Histories of Ireland,’ — among others, of Mr. Moore’s ; 
and wc think Mt. Moore himself must be startled and amused 
to see the quiet dexterity with which facts in his book h^e 
been set in array against its drift. A man of true genius like 
him, tasting with such exquisite relish the picturesque of manners 
as well as of scenery, could not possibly do a history of Ireland so 
as to meet the wishes of those Milesians who give their fellow- 
subjects and readers credit for any discourse of reason. He could 
not, we believe, go over chronicles, and annals, and letters, anti 
despatches, and merely pick out what would serve the purpotes of 
any one party, or factij)n, or sect wfiatcver : — he* must rest on the 
really salient points, with whatever inferences pregnant — it was not 
in his nature to tell the story and omit the cream. We do not 
give him credit for being very much in earnest in his own flou- 
rishing commentaries, and, in short, have no doubt Be will snfile 
with tolerable complacAicy over this gentle castigation from one 
in whose society, peradventuro, he will feel that he would be con- 
siderably more at home than in any congregation either of Old or 
Young Erin. But we shall not meddle vviih the brother- reviewer 
— too happy should wc have bceti to ^ adopt (and abridge) the 
production if he had sent it to us in MS. — as it is, we can only 
repeat our fraternal recommendation of wjiat all the caadid will 
admit to be, or at least to contain the stuff of, a first-rate article. 

Already, it may be thought, we have extracted quite enough 
of politics from ' Paddiana ’ — let us honestly tell th® reason. We 
do not question that this book will have a run in Great Britain — 
but we do not believe it will be allowed to get into any circula- 
tion at all among the masses of the Irish — whereas, somehow or 
other, reviews defy, to a certain extent, the sternest and strictest 
ban whether of the lurking Jesuit — or the brawling priest — or the 
professional Agitator in Dublin. But even this was a secondary 
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motive. We sec certain continental joCirnals crammed continually 
with articles on Irish matters made up of extracts either from 
Whig and Radical journals of English birth, or from the tomes 
of such superficial, dogmatical j^cdants as M. Beaumont, or such 
sentimental ninnies as the Vicomte iVArliucourt. Now the edi- 
tors of these BiMiothcques' Bitropcenncs, Bihliothhqucs Uuiverselles, 
See, &c. See., French, Swiss, Belgian, or German, arc, we suspect, 
in no slight degree directed as to their choice of plunder from the 
English periodical press by the mere cons?(l oration of what will 
amuse their readers; and therefore we have compounded this 
paper chiefly in the hone of its attracting their notice, and be- 
coming by their industrious machinery diffused among students 
who do not materially swell our own or any other English list 
./)f subscribers. If we be not disappointed in our antimpations 
on this score, let us present one humble parting petition to our 
foreign free-traders. Will they do us the favour not to omit one 
siiVall specimen more of an elderly and experienced English 
officer’s serious reflections on the affairs of Ireland? Extremum 
hunc concede lahorem ! — 

^ To the great majority of us unimaginative Saxons the Irish cliaractcr 
is a profound mystery. There is, from high to low, a want of principle 
agiongst them. They spend without thought, and accept without shame : 
the old spirit of ‘‘ coshering” is still strong amongst them, and they arc 
ready to bestow their burdens or*: their company upon anyone who will, 
under any circumstances, accept the charge. I’heir sense of right and 
wrong is different from ours. A man occupying the high post of a legis- 
lator will, for factious and selfish purposes, falsify all history to make 
out a case ; and, no doubt, will readily enough abuse any writer who 
may expose his nefarious practices. The gentleman who fraudu- 
lently possessed himself of his noble relative’s diamonds, and panned 
them, from the moment of detection loudly proclaimed himself an ill- 
used man — a victim to the narrow prejudices of society — and railed 
against its laws. The gallant officer who pocketed a valuable article of 
bijouterie belonging to a n<ible lord, and sold it to a jeweller, is perpetu- 
ally writing for testimonials'of his trustworthiness to people whom he 
knows to be acquainted with all tho circumstances of the case ; and 
there is not a farmer in Ireland who would blush to withhold his seed- 
wheat and let his land lie fallow, if he thought there was a probability 
that the Government would find him seed and till his land for him. 
His long-tongued orators know this, and clamour for him ; and even 
English gentlemen will, for factious purposes, join in the cry. 

‘ It may seem harsh to say that kindness and ci^nciliation are thrown 
away upon the Irish in their present state, unless, indeed, it be accom- 
panied by a jiretty strong demons^tration of powder. Savages, or even 
half-savages, must feel the strong hand to insjiire them with respect. 
Try tlKJ conciliatory system in the East, and not even ready money will 
get you oci. Are the Irish civilized? Are they in a condition to be 
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])lacc{l on the same footing as the EnglisI^? Can a people be called 
civilized wlicre' farni-Liboiircrs work under an escort of police? where 
murderers are fostered, and improving landlords shot? where they 
harrow by the horses’ tails ? where ball-proof waistcoats are lucrative, 
articles of manufacture? wheA they believe in O’Higgins? and up to 
the present moment have ‘paid an impostor » princely income to disunite 
them from their only friend? In truth, when we ffeAect upon the scrapes 
which this brave, good-humoured, generous, and nose-led people have 
been brought into in ajl ages by thtir kings, their chiefs, theit priests, 
and their patriots, we are astonishetl to read in Holinshed that “‘There 
is nc) Irish terme for a knave.” ’ — vol. ii. p. 206. 

We suppose after what we said at tlift beginning it is entirely 
needless for us to explain that in this very clever man's diatribes^ 
be lias not the slightgst intention of casting any disparagement 
on the virtues which, no less than powerful understaudtng and 
captivating manrvsrs, characterize in our time the great majority 
of the Irish gentry, lie is as far above pandering to the narrow 
j)r(judices of the English bigot as of the Irish fanatic, tic 
regards the questions at issue from an imperial, which is the 
same thing as to say from a philanthropic point of view. 

We ought to mention that we had not read until our paper 
was done a small volume just published with the title pf 
‘ Ireland Sixty Years Ago.’ If we had, we should have exjepted 
it from our general criticism on*works lately produced about 
Irish manners. The^ainhor has collected with dijigence, and put 
together in a very agreeable style, a world of most striking and 
])icturesque incidents and characters of the period immediately 
preceding the Union. Eminently amusing as he we sec not 
the least trace of Bavriggtoniau romance about his chapters. • As 
to his pnface, he is an Irishman, though a highly cultivated one 
— therefore we may be ])ardoncd for doubting whether he has 
not rather over-estimated the progress actually made by his coun- 
trymen, within these sixty years, towards habits of order and 
industry. But that tficy Jia^e maae g^cat progress, notwithstand- 
ing all the, as we helieve, just and true pictures in " Paddiana,’ 
there can be no doubt ; and most carnesitly do we condir in his 
hope and prayer that the progress may advance henceforth with 
ever increasing rapidity. 
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Art. V. — 1. A Year of Consolation, By Mrs. Butler, late Fanny 
Kemble. 2 vols. 12mo. London: 1847. ^ 

2. Illustrated Excursions in Italy. By Edward Lear. 2 vols. 
folio. London: 1847. 

W E readily cut the pag;es of these new books on an old sub- 
ject ; for heaven forefend that Italy should ever cease to 
Interest/ or her siren fascination bipcome a fable of the past. To 
us every touch by original hand awakens some dormant delight, 
every fresh view calls forth sotne unobserved wonder. Italy, whose 
fair form and pressure Jefies pen to exhaust, and pencil to more 
ihan ohtline, must be seen with painter’s eye and with poet’s feel- 
ing, mu$t be loved for her own sake, and sludied in her unbeaten 
tjy-ways, rather than in those tourist-haunted towns which foreign- 
ers have denationalised with their carpet civilization. We have 
coupled the names of Kemble and Lear, which combine well with 
other and older associations, because both have selected and sketched 
for themselves ; peeping behind scenes seldom visited, and raising 
corners of the curtain which conceals to tramontanes the drama 
of Italian life. Here we have set before us a page or two of a 
book of beauty, which, thumbed indeed by thousands every year, 
remains sealed save to the initiated — and to none more so than the 
rank- iaid- file of fashion who, bored with Brighton, try a ' winter- 
season at Rome.’ In both instances art hnis been summoned to 
aid representations of nature : the lady weds lier prose to immortal 
verse ; the gentleman describes his own drawings, a process unu- 
sual in illustrated works, but highly commendable A\hcn, what is 
still more unusual, the author is not swamped by the artist. 

A common } earning for consolation im})ellcd both to seek 
brighter skies : one needed an anodyne for deep-rooted sorrows 
of the mind — the other a remedy for inveterate acliings of the 
body ; nor have their pilgrimages been in vain. Renovated in 
spirit by her Italian Year, Fanny l^emblc^ (for we resume her 
European name, as, dismissing her Butler, she writes herself 
simple Faiiny in the preface) has happily returned to that stage 
which her gifted family made their own, to delight myriads by 
again becoming public property. Mr. Lear in the balmy south 
baffled the in<iidious disease which under our stinted suns nips 
youth and talent, and, by turning to good account accomplish- 
ments, w'hich, ere the fickle goddess frowned, were but amuse- 
ments, has secured an honourable indej)endencc for those he loves 
the best, and has enrolled his name high in art-^-in that city 
where art is most appreciated. 

Thus much, byway of introduction, would have sufficed in 
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ordinary cases; but, "ivingf dye precedence to the lady, the title, 
^ A Year of Consolation,’ suggests those others, accumulative of 
distress, to which it was the antidote.* An under- tone of woe and 
myster^^ pervades the poeti^ portions of our fair one’s volumes, 
exciting a compassionate curiosity, and vividly contrasting, it must 
be owned, with the animal spirjts tinTl coijiic jbyousness which 
flash forth in the prose narrative, like sun- beams in a wintry 
sky. But this is all in nature; — she is a poetess — and more- 
over the theatre haS been he** nursery and her playgvound. 
No wonder then that, whenever shadows of the past, looming 
across the Atlantic, darkened her f resept dream of peace, she 
poured her sadness into the serious vehicle of Il*PenserdSp, and 
sought relief from sorrow in sympathy. In thfi psychology of 
suffering the endurance of the Spartan is often coupWd with 
the exhibition of the martyr ; many there be who, even without 
the excuse of her professional training, can dissect with stoic 
pride the morbid an.atomy of their hearts, and reveal to ev^ry 
eye festering wounds, which the tenderest hand of friend is never 
permitted to probe or bind up ; who, masking inner depression 
by outward hilarity, cherish by concealment the worm in the bud, 
and yet bare their stufl’ed bosoms to the world, for daws to 
peck at. 

Her first morning at Rome is ushered in with a retrospect. Sfie 
tells her talc — how all was set on cjpe cast, and the hazard of the 
die a blank — and paly as moon- beam on snow-wrcatla is the ray of 
hope which lights up this autobiography of despair. These emp- 
tyings of vials of wrath, mingled with tears, recall the breathing, 
burning revelations of Lord Byron and Mrs. Norton^ 

‘ Early in life^^when hope seems prophecy, 

And strong desire can sometimes mould a fate, 

My dream was of thy shores, Oh, Italy I . . . 

Across an ocean — not thy sapphire waves. 

Oh, Mediterranean, sea of memories ! 

But the dark marble ridges of th* Atlantic, 

Destiny led me — not to thy bright shores, 

Ausonia ! — but that wondrous wiyerness. 

That other world, where Hope supreme beholds 
All things unshaped — one huge eventful promise. . 

Upon that distant shore, a dream more fair 
Than the imaginations of my youth 
Awhile entranced me. Lightying-like it fled, 

And I remained utterly desolate. 

Live had departed ; Youth, too, had departed; 

Hope had drafted ; and my life before me 
Lay cover’d with the ashes of the Past, — 

barrefi^ cold^ drear^ flinty, colourless. . 

The 
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The last grim pages of mg hook of life^ 

FiWd with a mean and grinding martyrdom^ 

Wash’d with unceasing tears, at length gave back 
The glorious legend written on my youth. 

Again, again, the glorious s’napes returned ; , 

And^Art and Nature, twins immortal, stood 
Upon the threshold o^ earth’s Paradise, 

And waved me towards it. And at last I came . 

But with a broken heart, Oh, Italy! 

Land — not of promise— ^ but of consolation ! 

Not in that season of my life, when life 
Itself was ricli enoflgh for all its need. 

And* I yet held its whole inheritance ; 

JBut in the bankrupt days when all is spent y 
Bestow^ dy or stolen — wasted — given away 
To buy a store of bitter memories.’' — vol. i. p., 1*20. 

It will be observed that we have omitted lines here and there — 
iii'dact we have quoted only thirty out of her hundred — and we 
no doubt owe Mrs. Fanny an apology for such freedom ; though 
to be candid, we fancy we have hardly injured the piece by some 
of our dockings. Perilous to all well -cut pens, and fatal to not a 
few of them, is the facility of blank verse. The cleverest people 
in the world, if they happen to be great public speakers, like 
ISord Robertson and Mrs. Butler, are exceedingly apt to be car- 
ried ibo fast and too far when they trust themselves on this broad- 
gauge railroad — and we conceive the jeopardy must be worst in 
the case of one suckled in the habits of theatrical intonation. 
Mrs. Siddons, we have read, used to ask for beef or porter at 
table in blank verse — we can vouch for it that glorious John 
Kemble occasionally grumbled about the Magnum being out, in 
lines as magniloquent as ever rolled froifi Lee’s Alexander. In 
whatever fashion their niece exhibits herself, she will be sure 
to show the blood she is come of — ^but we very much prefer her 
rhyme to her blank, and the tighter the restraints she is pleased 
to adopt, the more she pleases fis — best of all in the sonnet. Her 
Pegasus never needs the l&pur — tl^e curb often. Prodigality of 
‘ words, Tvbrds, words, ^Horatio,’ is only thus to be avoided, where, 
from a good ear and inveterate practice, recitative is so apt to glide 
into a certain cadence, that ten pages of tragic hendecasyllabics 
cost no more trouble than a king’s speech did to William Pitt. 

The trip to Rome succeeded better than that to Cincinnati. 
The Transatlantic failure«must cause more sorrow than surprise. 
Taking the fair adventurer’s published opinions as exponents of her 
character, that underwriter was bold who insured a perfect union 
speculation in the United State^. There ’)e land-rats and water- 
rats, watfr-tbieves and land- thieves : her * wonderful wilderness,’ 
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full as it may be of pr()mise;^;js poorly calculated to administer to 
the wants of a patient so imaginative, exigeante^ and impressionable ; 
j)etted at home in public and private, immtient of unaccustomed 
control and contradiction, born in an md full-grown country, 
educated among ' accomplished facts * and persons — the deficien- 
cies and discrepancies of a half-fledg(?d peopleff struggling for 
position in the back* woods of social existence, could not but 
jangle, grate, and jar on the nerves of this delicate and ^daintily 
nourished organizaliJti. The ticulty of highest enjoymont is 
counterbalanced by a corresponding capability of misery ; double- 
edged is poet’s fancy ; so long as the fine ffenzy is on, non-existing 
charms are decked in rainbow tints ; in the reaction, wlicn the 
Titania illusion is over, motes are magnified into monsters, and 
a demigod dethroned irtto a donkey. Thus the daily occurrence 
of petty disappointments and dissatisfactions poisoned the day 
and night of this ^creature of over-exaggerated expectations, and 
led our Kate, untaineable by any Yankee Petruchio, to repudiate 
‘ that very great body with very little soul,’ and emancipate herself 
from ‘ the mean and grinding martyrdom,’ the slavery and ‘ do- 
mestic institutions ’ of the stripes. 

Far from us be any depreciation of the goods which the New 
World holds out to the under-fed millions of the over-crammed 
old one : to them it is a land both of promise and performance, 
where Ceres never denies her sheaves to labour, and all-boufttiliil 
Pomona need not worshippccf in temples of taxed glass. 
There Nature’s fable d'hote is not full ; still bread alone will not 
suffice to those who have the means of living; where the poor 
are filled, the rich may be sent empty away.* The best of the 
Americans seem always too happy to escape from A*inerica. ;At 
home they are obliged'to join in the universal chorus of ' Who 
but we ? ’ — but unless you pin them down by the paucity of private 
dollars, or glue them by a jilaster of official ones — they are eager 
to stretch their wings for a flight from the vaunted Paradise of 
Kqual Rights. Their resource, is in the slave-holding demo- 
cracy of Athens, where crows, pecked^ at eagles, is self-exile to 
lands of freer, purer air, where fortune^ station, luxury, and 
above all, the priceless luxury of privacy, may be enjoyed — the 
‘ painful proximity ’ of the profane avoiiled — and the fellowship 
of kindred souls cultivated, without being denouncod as an aris- 
tocrat, or persecuted by Plato’s ‘ many -headed beast,* ever, in the 
words of Aristotle, ‘despotic towards the affluent and good, who 
aspire to rise above its muddy level.* Experience of the day 
reasonetli as vVtell as Greek philosophy of old ; and, better read 
in Coriolanus than thtt Stagyrit^ our authoress exclaims, from 
the bottom of,^ her heart on leaving France, ‘ How mijch does 
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coming abroad, and mucjii more the iAstitutions of America, make 
us love England !’ • 

One great grief alo%e binds her with iron link to the scene 
■of republican tyranny : there remairj^ her children, parted at one 
fell swoop from the mother. Time, like ivy, may cover the 
rent, but neverVan .repair the juin, ‘She cannot but remember 
such things were, and were most dear.’ Thus^ as the casual touch 
of a passer by disturbs rain-drops long suspended on some cypress 
branch, which start forth revealed in tears, so trifles light as air 
cause her wounds to bleed afresh. Who of us has not some sad 
or sweet remembrance /ondTy kept hived like the bag of the bee, 
^ which “a little i&omething, no matter what, voiceless and meaning- 
less to all the world besides, recalls instantaneously in all its 
freshness, whether of honey or wormwood? But why mangle 
in prose what the Childe (iv. 33) has embalmed in one of the 
most magnificently true of his stanzas ? — 

• But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued : 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound — 

A tone of music — summer’s eve — or spring — 

A flower — the wind — the ocean which shall wound, 

Striking tlie electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.’ 

Even aftdr Byron, these lines on a flowering acacia seen on 
an Italian spring morning may be quoted without peril; — 

‘ The blossoms hang again upon the tree. 

As* when with their sweet breath they greeted me 
Against my casement, on that sunny morn, 

When thou, first blossom of my spring, wast born ! 

And as I lay, panting from the fierce strife 
With death and agony that won thy life. 

Their snowy clusters l\jing on their brown bougli. 

E’en as upon my breast, my May-bud, thou. 

^They seem to me thy sistera, Oh, my child I 
And now th^ fiir, full of their fragrance mild, 

Recalls that hour, a tenfold agony . 

Pulls at my heart-strings as I think of thee. 

Wasiit in vain ! Oh, was it all in vain ! 

That night of hope, of terror, and of pain, 

When from the shadowy boundaries of death 
I brought thee safely, breathing living breath? 

Upon my heart— it was a holy shrine, . 

Full of God’s praise — they laid thee, treasure minq^ 

And from its tender depths the blu4 heaven smilaK 
And the white blossoms bowed to thee, my child, w 
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And solemn joy of a new life was spreads 
Like^a mysterious lialcf round thali bed. .... 

Alone, heart-broken, on a distant shore, 

Thy childless mother sits lamenting o’er 
Flowers, which the sjjring calls from this foreign earth, 

Thy twins, thaU crowned the morning of thy birth : — 

How is it with thee — lost— losf— precigus dfie ! 

In thy fresh spring time growing up alone?’ — Ibid,^ p, 205, 

To imitate, in reviewing hen* the style of our heroirie’s own 
transitions — there is a good deaf of the original in her secontl start 
in search of felicity. To have travc^^ed the dreary ' Atlantic six 
times’ prepared her tolerably fora Decethberjouiypey oveiJFrench 
cross-roads, which do not sweeten temper, especially when \^hicIeS 
and hostelrics are to .match, and no other solace but maid 
comfortable ^ut not amusing,’ and since, we presume, dismissed. 
One hundred pa^s are sacrificed to the platitudes of this Cockney 
incumbrance — what’s Hecuba to us?- — or to details of the super- 
abundance of Gallic dirt and discomfort, and the deficiency of 
cubicular crockery. A warm passion for cold water does credit 
to our pilgrim puritan, whose adorers (if we may judge by our- 
selves) would have assumed that her ablutions had somehow been 
properly performed — for, after all, there is much virtue occasion- 
ally in a sponge — even had these little confidences been withheld. 
Her passage towards St, Peter’s partook of those purgfntorial 
inconveniences which pc)or souls lAidergo previously to reaching 
Paradise: nothing pleases her, and it must be adtnitted, by her 
showing, that she met with constant extortion, rudeness, and ^ self- 
ishness more revolting, because accompanied by an everlasting 
grimace of politeness and courtesy which means nothing.’ Accus- 
tomed to the chivalrousiattcntion paid to the ' weaker vessel ’ ^’^hen 
travelling alone in any part of ^ vast and half-savage America,’ the 
contrast was more striking in a country the soi-disant leader of 
civilization. ^ Humbly, therefore, and on her knees does she 
beg pardon of the Americans for Jiaving said her say ’^in her time 
against their hydrophobia, expectorations, and sundry other ^ un- 
pleasing peculiarities,’ which* till she saw and smelt Prance, she 
supposed were exclusively Transatlantic. • ' 

It may be hinted that a person unused to hardships and inatten- 
tions bugh't not to have taken that route at all ; ‘ qi^e diable allait- 
elle faire dans cette gttlere 7’ For her ne:^t trip, if she consults us, 
a britscha and pesters for locomotion ^will be suggested, and the 
Place .Vendfime for location. 'The French postilions will be found 
expedites, r+he landlords obsequious, and the waiters well bred. 
As to hfi: present worjj, without expecting her to be logical, we 
Could (lesire fewer general conclusions drawn from particulars. 
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It is too bad, because she travelled in out-of-the-way places in 
an out-^f-the-waj mannei^ not as other household Kates, and met 
with ^rtain company and consequences, to set down la belle 
France as one wilderness of monkeys ; but there, as everywhere, 
like equality-loathing Coriolanus, her heart is her mouth, and 
what her breasl^ forges that her tongue must utter. Always in 
extremes, whether foi" love or hate — and a good hater she is at all 
events — not, perhaps, the worse lover for that— the spirit of* the 
momenf moves her, be it for goocl or evil. She changes character 
as if performing the same night Iboth in the tragedy and farce, 
and enters into the genius of each with equal ardour, eagerness, 
and, we believe, sincerity. When despair is the order of the 
Jay, hers is terrific : now she sits among Rome’s ruins wailing 
like the dethroned, childless queens in Richard III.; anon she 
is pelting sugar-plums at the Cjirnival. To hea^ her hoyden 
laughter, holding both its sides, neither black cares, men, babies, 
nor Butlers exist either in the old or new world, nor private 
feelings nor public reviewers, with such rashness and recklessness 
does she lay about her when her ^ dander is up.’ 

Let us, however, repeat, even as to her prose web, what we 
have already said of her sombre lyrical embroideries. We do 
not apprehend that* there is any theatrical trick or affectation 
iic these Hamlet transitions from intense light to gloom, nor 
anything inconsequent and contrary to human nature, even in 
sufferers of less tinderlike t^hiperaraent. Wrongs too deep to 
be forgiven, regrets too bitter to be forgotten, have been so 
grafted on an originally gladsome disposition as to become part 
and parcel of herself. Once let a mind thus jangled and out of 
tune surrender itself, seeking relief, to strong impressions, either 
of joy or sadness, and the even tenor of its course is exchanged for 
a condition bordering on the hysterical ; the flood-gates once open 
and the waters out, slight need be the check, the disturbing influ- 
ence, which suffices to turn them from one channel to another ; 
and as wCi are never nearer (hate than when loving most, so 
melancholy dogs the heels of high excitement, like an inevitable 
shadow. “At first, no doubt, the practice throughout these volumes 
of stopping short in a disquisition about some general subject, oi* 
even in a description of some gay festival scene — drawing a line 
with the pen— and so bounding off at once into a strain, now in 
verse, npw in almost as musical prose, of deep personal passion 
and affliction — at first sight this may, no question, strike one as 
savouring of hey change the scene — let the drawing- 

room disappear and give us the dungeon again ! But, on the 
whole, we are satisfied that Mrs. Fanny ’i;, method is about the 
best she could have taken to make her pages reflect the real 
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agitations backward and forward of herpwn sensitive and sorely- 
tried nature. • • 

On a former occasion we too have * said our say * on some of this 
younj^ lady’s own ‘ unpleasinj peculiarities/ administering cour^^el 
with repnx)f, more in kindness than an^er, and gently as a parent 
flagellates the child he loves. Qlaflly do we nflirk amendment 
in our interesting pupil, albeit the smack of orange-peel, Covent 
Garden, and Drury Lane is still perceptible. In some respects 
slje is incorrigible. We discovci* outbursts of the same flippancy 
and bad taste, of the same habit of calling things by their right, 
or rather wrong, names ; the same dandling over nastinesses which 
she practically abhors, but has a Swift-like delight in dps<?ybing^ 
In dealing with ungentlemanlike men and their ill manners, 
a phraseology which takes tone and tincture from them may, 
perhaps, be* "permissible on other sides of the ocean; but in 
England, we are fiappy to say, it still grates on ears polite, and 
is incompatible with olfactory euphuism and lady-like wat8r- 
worship. Beautiful Italy needs no such foil, and we^ grudge di- 
gressions on load-stools and tittle- backs. We have constant cause 
to complain of tourists of both sexes, who, starting with the fore- 
gone conclusion of a book, 4 ivill flesh the edge of their young 
curiosity at Calais, will note down what we want not to know — 
will waste time in seeing things not worth seeing, and then ink in 
the record. The whole of the French progress, in short, might 
as well have been cutg-lown to half a dozen pages. , 

Even when she has got over both Alp and Apennine, her 
charges arc sweeping, whether directed against classes and corpo- 
rations, or tongues and peoples — not to mention principalities and 
powers. Thus, as we are assured, the Italian priests arc worlflly 
knaves, mercenary hypocrites, who purposely instruct the people 
in ignorance and superstition, while their apt scholars ^ have as 
little perception of truth and its inviolable sacredness — as the 
French. Dishonesty and falsehood are so little matters of shame 
that detection in either of them on!y excites a shrug alhd grin on 
the part of the offender.’ . * • , ' 

‘ Of such experiences one day in Italy is fall, and not all the glory 
of the past can atone to me for the present Wiame of the people, nor 
all the loveliness of external things make up for the ugliness of human 
souls without truth or honour : women without chastity, ^nd men with- 
out integrity, and a whole country without religion, make a pdbr resi- 
dence, in my humble judgment, unless one«could be turned into eyes, 
and all one’s percept ionS*be limited to the faculty of seeing the divine 
beauty which alPthis baseness mars.*— vol. ii. p. 50. 

Leaving the sacred <9ollege to l^attle for their subalterns,, some 
lying, and possibly a shade deeper than white, may exisi: among 
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the laity of the eternal city under tlje sway of shaven priests, as is 
alleged to have been the case under ponyfices unsworn either to 
celibacy or poverty— ywid RomcB faciaml mentiri nesdo. It 
should^ however, be remembered that travellers make the season, 
anfl are thrown chiefly among gentry ‘“that live on them, arfd must 
be brief with hMs of passage, who, like woodcocks, if once missed 
seldom give a second chance. ** To say slapdash that the whole 
country is without religion — that all the men are liars, and 
all the women Jie Jies — thus kil^ng two s&acs with one stone — 
seems rather summary procedure for a pretty warm-Jiearted 
poetess. Were it so, society could not exist in Italy, where it 
does, l>owever, contrive to exist — and, if there is any faith in Mr. 
Xear 'passim — nearly as simple, uncorruptcd, and consequently 
happy, {*s in localities where there is less of ‘ divine beauty.’ As 
to the peculiarly priestridden Romans and their peculiar lapses — 
they on their part consider themselves more sihned against than 
sinning, and contend that sharp practice is necessary in self- 
defence. Confessedly they are no match for a drab- coated Penn- 
sylvanian, dnd we incline to believe that they occasionally jxre 
done by hard bargaining Britons in brass buttons. The age of 
gold, when the English nation co^isted of three classes only, 
those who let themselves be cheated 25, 50, and 100 per cent., is 
fled for ever, with St. Peter’s pence, from the Seven Hills. 

MSre illogical, and what is worse in the gentler sex, more ill- 
natured, are Mrs. Fanny’s comments on hqr own fair compatriots 
and fellow Consolation-seekers. Always prone to ridicule and ex- 
aggeration, in their unlucky case her portraits are extravagant carica- 
tures, whenever they are not actual libels. She goes out of her way 
to spy the nfotes in soft eyes, and never forgives a sister's shame. 
Every one she meets with is either soui^tempered, ill-bred, ill- 
dressed, or an awkward amazon. It is probable in these days of 
steam that every one of our womankind who, like herself, over- 
leaps the Simplon, may not be exactly suited to sit (either with or 
without dsapery) to Mr. Gibs«^n for one of the Graces travelling 
incognita. These, however (we must hope and believe), are the 
exceptiqns, not the rule ; assuredly, so far as we have observed, 
nine times out of ten* .whenever our Continental path has been 
crossed by one of those bright visions which seem lent from 
heaven to eai^th for one day, the houri has proved to be a sample 
of thatiT^ce^ the best in blood, the most beautiful in face and com- 
plexion, the most symmetrical in form, the purest in mind and 
body — in shorty a specimen of that precious porcelain whereof are 
made the mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters of English gen- 
tlemen — a pretty good breed, too, and net particularly abundant 
across t^e salt seas, as we need liot tell Mrs. Fanny. ^ If she has not 
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renounced her glorious birthrjght, she commits the no less egre- 
gious folly of»ofering up her own kith a*nd kin, in the vain hopes 
of conciliating the vanity of foreign inferiority, which her former 
gibes have irremediably offended. 

‘ Invidiam placare paras, ^virtute relict^ ?’ 

Enough of this. Ready as wd are on every occasion to 'stand 
uj) against any assailant, foul or fair, of the best of the only good 
sex, we have no wish to prolor^g any censure of Fanny Kemble. 
Far mor^ pleasing is the task to pay sincere homage to her 
powers of description, her keen relish and perception of nature, 
her original and often masculine judgment. Occasional escapades 
of wilfulness may be forgiven : whenever she puts on the UhskinS 
she rises at once — like Henry V. when escaping from Easjpheap — 
into the rational and poetical ; tone and temper are changed, and 
the vulgar and violent exeunt into the green-room. 

Rome proves the end of her travels and travail : and long has 
the Eternal City been an asylum to the sad. To need consolation 
is passport sufficient; widely open the gates to all who have 
calamity in common : to this convent of Europe alike retire the 
uncrowned king and the heart-broken slave. Here this victim of 
Yankeeism finds, under a sister’s roof, new children and a home 
cheered by an in-door welcome warm as the sun without; hen?, • 
and in the immediate neighbourhood, she passes a happy year, 
and thus masters marvels at leisure— without being tied to the tail 
of Madama Starkie, ieonum arida nutrix. Her ejl?, schooled in 
scenic and dramatic effect, seizes differences at once, whether in 
creed or character, colour or costume. Fresh from the model 
republic, she has little reserve and Jess respect for® settled facts, 
forms, and persons : it) her all the world s a stage, and she 
speaks out plainly, be the gallaniee-show in St. Peter’s, and 
the Pope himself first fiddler. In describing the mind and man- 
ners of a city where priests rule and the spiritual is materialized 
and hackneyed, subjects which tin England are leverentially 
avoided, occupy a prominent place; and none ca]> have liv^ed much 
in Roman Catholic countries without having painfull}^ reiAjirked the 
familiarity with which sacred things are ’discussed, by which an 
impression of profanity is conveyed.* In calmer moments, we 
are happy to see, she can clearly distinguish between Romanism 
and Christianity — the chaff from the corn ; she clings with 
drowner s clutch to religious comfort nay, when, according to 
her own old phrase, the ^ black dog’ is on her — when she is 
under that disenchantment of life and the vanity of human wishes 
which peoples cloistei^ wherever cloisters exist, with those who 
have expected too much — even sfie is forced to feel that there is 
' • balm 
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balm in the Romish Gilead — even she yearns to sacrifice herself 
for ever to the altar, to U nunnery— to a nunnery x-where, dead 
to the living, she 

might mourn for sin, 

And find for outward Eden lost a paradise within. *' 

But to be sure ^this is harcMy the prevaifing tone — nor perhaps 
could we expect il. The tiiple- crowned papacy seen from 
afar, enthroned like the ghost of the Roman empire, on sitps 
which retain their settled sentiment of power, presents an image 
that awes, imposes, and attracts. * Distance lends enclitintmcnt to 
the view — approach; the mirage disappears — enter the gorgeous 
temple^ ’tis a wihitened sepulchre. The pomp and pride of the old - 
^systerti is manifest — the spirit and influence is dead ; the pageants 
satiate tjjje lust of the eye without satisfying the heart; churches 
are the staple, and ceremonies are too obviously things got up 
merely to be seen. At every page we learn‘ that the jealous 
Rgman priests monopolize spectacle : and while they scarcely 
tolerate a legitimate, because competing, theatre, are lavish in 
ecclesiastical pantomime, melodrama, and ‘ tawdry, tinsel ly 
trumpery.* In her next sentence, however, she quite forgets what 
she had said about " a whole country without religion — 

* It is extremely painful to me,* says she, ‘ to come from a mere 
motive of curiosity into a temple dedicated to God ; my conscience 
rebuka^ and troubles me the whole time, and all other considerations 
are lost in the recollection that I fim in the house of prayer, consecrated 
by the worship of thousands of souls for hundreds of years. To gaze 
about, loo, with idle, prying eyes, where sit and kneel my fcllow- 
Christians with theirs turned to the earth in solemn contemplation or 
devotion, makgs me feel sacrilegiously,* — vol. i. p. 51. 

The native clergy arc less thin-skinned; — 

^To-day was a sort of climax to the religious carnival of the whole 
week, and the number of sights to be seen in the shape of strange 
religious ceremonies was really quite embarrassing. The eagerness 

with which Monsignore ^ urged upon us the curiosity and 

beauty of these various holy spectacles struck me as very strange. I 
find it dMfcult to* imagine that frame of mind which rejoices in the 
unsympathising presence ^of crowds of strangers at the sacred services of 
one’s religion ; and it is always a marvel to me that the Catholic clergy, 
and even the people theraselVes, do not object to the careless show 
which foreigner make of their places of worship and religious cere- 
monies. To be sure foreigners are a very considerable item of profit to 
the "Roman people and Catjiolic places of worship, and so the thing 
resolves itself into its natural elements.’ — vol. i. p. 253, 

The curate dresses his salad with the oil offerc?d to the Ma- 
donna’s lamp. Accordingly, during the Holy Week, when 
desecration keeps pace with varied attraction, all l^he priests^ wc 
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are told, ^ like rival shotrraen or mjinagers/ deceive all the 
foreigners wlfo ask for information, always making out that what- 
ever is best worth seeing or hearing is to be at their own chapel. 
Orders^ are given for the drqps-circles, and the crowd renders the 
Vatican ‘ a perfect bear-garden.* The many is but a mob, whether 
in the drawing-rooms of St. James’s, \lie galleridft of Covent-Gar- 
den, or the marble aisles of St. reter’s. Although accustomed, 
a£ we all know, to overflowing houses, she tells us (vol, i.p. 239) 
that she never witnessed anything^ more disgusting than the conduct 
of her own sex, and principally Englishwomen — Abigails proba- 
bly — their crushing, their indecent Airiosity, their total forgetful- 
ness of the character of the place, their coarse levity and coiftjncnt;^ 
and their flirtations mingled with the devotions of the benighted 
Papists whose sanctuary they were invading. Eventually owr censor 
is ‘ hustled out by these ladies,* — as is a poor priest who retires to 
pray in some distant and unfashionable church. Here, as else- 
where, the professional never escapes her Kemble eye or lash. 
The canonical kisses of peace consisted * of a series of embraces 
between the priests that marvellously resembled similar perform- 
ances on the stage ; the hands resting on each other’s shoulders, 
and the head turned discreetly away, so as to ensure the least 
possible cordiality and reality in the affectionate demonstration.’^ 
The robed choristers sang divinely ; but ^ all had an air of as per- 
fect indifference as the provoking disinterestedness of the *chorus 
in a pathetic opera;# some were taking snuff witji each other, 
while some were rapidly and mechanically crossing themselves ; 
they talked, laughed, pushed, and jostled each other during the 
whole chant.’ The properties are not always better observed 
than propriety. She detects under satin robes tfie same flirty 
boots and trowser-legsVhich ^ in an indifferent theatrical spectacle 
obtrude below the costume of some Roman senator’s red-striped 
toga.’ Nay, she winds up her critiques by quarrelling with the 
Pope himself — and in Rome, the wise proverb to the contrary 
notwithstanding : — * * 

‘ When they set him down, ai^l take liim up, and cover ift legs, and 
uncover them, and kiss, and bow, and benc^ and hand him here and 
there like a poor precious little old doll, can I refrain from a feeling of 
disgust and displeasure ? ’ — vol. i. p. 128. 

^ Upon the whole,’ she says, ^ these church speetacles are very 
unsatisfactory to me — and so they must be to all who come jfith- 
jout a prompter or book of the play, to strange representations in 
an unknown tongue : sounds and gestures, Which seem meaning- 
less und mutnmery to the stranger, appeal at once to the senses 
and souls of the natives, who copiprehend the forms undej" which 
substance is shrouded ; a Protestant freshwoman at Rome smiles 
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at what she deems pantomime^ the neatest Italian Mon- 

sig'nore, in a city of the Moslems, eschews their Pniphet’s ablu- 
tions as works of supererogation. The Pope, on these occasions, 
is a symbol — the visible impersonation of the church and its 
priesthood, its attributes and offices ; every paction of his is typical, 
every article of Ifis di;ess ^fll^orical. In him — be he a doll, big 
or little, precious or not — is the question and the whole question, 
ui'hi et orJ)it to the eternal city and the world ; and to its cost did 
Rome discover at no remote pe^d the difference between the 
iron crown and the jewelled tiaVa. In the Pope, is fixed and 
embodied the grand cause oP' spiritual domination and dictation 
versus civil supremacy and private judgment. There can be no 
compromise : one of the two must be exterminated ; and eccle- 
siastics m^-y exist who, while waging war to the knife against a 
pope in Rome, would tender the olive-branch to his principle — 
power — if translated to their own dioceses, or oven parishes. 

Our favourite describes the death of the late Pope and the 
election of his successor. Curses loud and deep pealed the one 
out ; vivas, no less noisy than shallow, welcomed the other in ; ere 
the close of the funeral pomp — which, by the way, reminded her, 
from its ^ pasteboard decorations, of the tomb of Ninus in the 
Serniramide — only vastly less impressive,’ letters were directed to 
' Gregory XVI., in Hell epistles, we trust, duly since returned 
to the dead letter office in Rome, endorsed by the proper authori- 
ties ‘ not known here.’ We confess to a liking for the deceased : w'^e 
had long years ago marked and mused over his half- monastic, half- 
anile ways — his horror at the heresy novelty, his desire to let well 
alone, and leave posterity a something to do. We sympathized with 
his Ipve for snuff — the least disreputable consolation of celibacy. 
We respected his hatred for thin potations, and adopted his infal- 
lible invention of Marsala mixed with Orvieto — not a drop of 
allaying Tiber in’t — a better pontifical half-and-half than heretical 
bishop. Alas ! that the poor old gentleman should have been starved 
to death by the brother of his barber (vol. ii. p. 63). Peace to his 
ashes ! henyas a pope — aye, every in^h a pope — and had the good 
sense to comprehend the incompatibility of his finality with pro- 
gress — to scout the belle alliance of the tiara with the tricolor — 
and pronounce against himself no verdict of felo de se. The^ 
amiable and accomplished Pius IX., it would seem, in his early 
inexjjjerience of power and misconception of position — possibly 
influenced a good deal by having, in younger days, mixed with. 
Radicals in a revolutionized colony — promised more than* he has 
been able or even willing to perform. At this moment, while we 
write, hjs edict hint of ‘ prudent gradation‘»in amelioration’ has 
chilled thc^popular enthusiasm and stilled its bravos. Auditors of 
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publ ic accounts, barristers-oP three-years’-^tanding, are not enough ; 
steam and rail'concessions will not now satisfy — n^y, by increasing 
foreign influx, they will stimulate the craving for foreign civil and 
religioui^ liberty. Strange gifts from a hand which forges fetters 
for soul and mind ! Tlje position of JPijus IX. is painfully diffi- 
cult ; treason foreign and domestic, tlie AustriUn bayonet, the 
Jesuit’s ' boccone,* the ghost of Clement XIV., menace him if 
hcv proceeds — Italian exaltation and exasperation if he stands still. 
We may expect to hear of many vacillations — plots — reactions — 
and resumptions. The acclamations which hailed his accession 
grieved our Corinna’s ear, as ' demanding impossibilities and fore- 
telling disappointments;’ yet she cheers him on td a gulf deeper • 
than that into which the self-devoting Curtius plunged, 

‘ It may be that the stone which thou art heaving 

From off thy people’s neck shall fall and crush thee ; 

• It may be that the sudden flood shall push thee 
^rom off the rock, whence, prophet-like, believing 
In God’s great future, thou dost set it free I 
Yet heave it, heave it heaven high, nor fear 
To be o’erwhelm’d in the first wdd career 
Of those long-prison *d tides of liberty ! 

‘ That stone which thou hast lifted from the heart 
Of a whole nation, shall become to thee 
A glorious monument, sucl^as no art 
E’er piled abov^ a mortal memory : 

Falling beneath it, thou shalt have a tomb 

That shall make low the loftiest dome in Rome !’ — vol. ii. p. 218. 

Her melodramatic tendencies were enlisted by the prologue pf 
his pontificate ; she was enchanted with ‘ the nocturnaf expeditidns 
of his Holiness, disguised as an abbate ’ a la Haroon Alfaschid, 
his manifestations of the power of the keys a la Norman by, his 
throwing purses to paupers a la Tekeli. There was much small 
jealous interference with nobodies about nothings in the adminis- 
tration of old Gregorio ; — but surety that might have b’feen got rid 
of tacitly — at all events, withput constant protrusion of^fhe new 
Infallible in propria persona. To our sober notions, the»time of 
the Head of Church and State is ill wasted even on petty pities, 
wiich may better be entrusted to subordinate relieving officers — 
and we greatly fear on the whole, tliht at the centre of hierocratic 
Rome as at that of siderocratic Brandenburgh, a step has bepn 
taken which can neither be retracted nor persisted in without 
serious danger to far more than the initiator. But let us hope 
if we can. Iri*both cases we respect the main motive ; and 
* Prudensffuturi temporis exitum f 

CaIig4no8& nocte premit Deus.’ 


The 
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The transition to Art is easy in B-oifie, where, twin-sister of Re- 
ligion, she has long divided the allegiance of strangers. Her earliest 
and best patron has been the Church, who has dearly paid for 
her whistle. The necessity of replenishing a treasury exhausted 
from the erection of St. Peter’s, roused, by the abuse of spiritual 
traffic, a Luthes to ^hakd its foundations. Leo X., by his idol- 
worship of the classical, drove Christian art from the temple and 
desecrated its altars with pagsgi beauty; and insulted Religion 
avenged herself by the iconoclastic Reformation. 

We submit (now Mr. Seguier is dead) the following sensible 
observations to the trustees ftf the National Gallery : — 

‘ There is notliing of which the impression has become deeper in my 
mind than the necessity of an absolute cduci>tion for anything like a 
due applfeciation of that which is most beautiful in art. In those alone 
possessed of the intuitive perceptions and exceptional Organisation of 
genius, the process of appreciation may be rapid ; to tbe majority it 
must be like all their accomplishments — most gradual. There is some- 
thing absolutely piteous in watching the procession of thronging sight- 
seers who visit these wonderful shrines, and knowing bow little pleasure, 
and less profit, they bear away from their cursory and yet laborious pil- 
grimages. It is the work of years, to one not especially gifted, to learn 
to discriminate (in all art, but in painting, I should say, especially) bad 
from good, and good from what is best. Perfect senses, vivid sen^i- 
bilitiejs, imagination for the ideal, judgment for the real, knowledge of 
what is technical in the executicu, critical competency to apprehend the 
merits and the claims of that which is purely 'intellectual, the concep- 
tion; knowledge to furnish comparisons with what is prescriptive in 
art — reflection to suggest that which is paramount in nature — long habits 
of observation exercised on various and numerous works — and that which 
moist hardly preserves itself through all this, and yet without which all 
this makes but a commonplace perceiver of faults and beauties — fresh- 
ness of mind and depth of feeling, from which alone (combined with 
the rest) can spring the faculties of an appreciator — ^these, it appears 
to me, are the absolutely indispensable qualifications for those who 
would not oiily see but comprehend art.’ — vol. ii. p. 268. 

Few,wve fear, of our coBintrymen pass the Alps provided with 
one tith^ of our fair countrywomans indispensables ; and ffbwever 
glibly many may talk of their Raphael, Correggio, and stuff, 
established fine things are generally taken for granted, and ra|H 
tures regulated per notes of admiration in the ' Murray.’ Smat- 
terers shrink from hints of dissent or disappointment : to praise 
Pietro Perugino is always safe at Rome. A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing ; misplaced erudition worse. Woe to the car- 
penter critics who measure St. Peter’s with a fobt-rule ! Woe 
to such as geologize the Vends de’ Medicis, and speculate on 
the ISiojes of Michael Angelo just as Murchison does on a 
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boulder of the Baltic ! Thte poetry is not more surely thus dis- 
charged out o£ Art, than it is from History by the Niebuhr sohool 
— all immeasurably colder and harder than their master — peering 
pedants without romance or music in their souls, who send tourists 
back to* their parishes like vagrant paupers, dry as remainder 
biscuit. ^ Gardez-vous,* exclaims Volftiife, ^ ^es gens durs, qui se 
disent solides, des esprits sombres, qui pretendent au jugement 
parcequ’ils sont de^pourvus d ’imagination, qui veulent pro§crire la 
belle antlquite de la ftible.’ • • 

The fine arts, be they properly understood and enjoyed or not, 
are endemic and epidemic as the makiria ; all catch the generous 
infection. Our citizens abandon gastronomies — ofir county 
tleinen bucolics — to dabble in dilettanteism. A German thirst 
for sight-seeing tonndnts all — Christiani ad leonesi I aesounds 
again in the •Coliseum. Usually the lions are taken by localities, 
not analogies; fr7)m convenient visiting distances like country 
society, and not from congenialities. Thus Rome is regularly 
'done,* and a useless Tialeidoscopc, a pasticcio of pillar and post, 
impressed on the mind’s eye. All, moreover, are in the art- 
buying vein ; Rome is sacked and ransacked for original copies, 
modern antiques, Francesco da Imolas, and rubbish, as if War- 
dour Street did not exist. Happily, the disease is local. Sweet 
home is the sure sj)ecific, where, once safely back, the mos*t 
frantic taste is put away with the passport and courier. • 
Liberal in every th^g but admiration of Yankees^ our heroine 
exercises her private judgment on pictures as on popes. The Last 
Judgment of the Sistine ‘ horrifies her.’ Perhaps it was not easy 
to make the subject attractive, and Michael’s object was to awe. 
At all events he here emancipated art from its s wadefling clothes, 
shattering the timid and conventional with colossal power. We 
have less quarrel with her criticism on the face of the Fornarina, 
which is, says she, ' without feeling — that of a stupid, staring, 
handsome, yet unlovely creature.’ This transcript of a vulgar 
peasant, ripe and brown as an apricot, is stamped withtin absence 
of purity and ideality, and a j>resenrft of the she-tiger^that one 
would have thought must have ‘ horrified’ the gentle Raphael, 
unless piquant contrast motived his caprice. To us it lacks the 
J 4 ino-like quality of beauty, so characteristic of the lower classes 
of Roman women — that severity which scorns to cequet or cap- 
tivate, and resents the passing admiration of a male Goth or Celt 
— misplaced, indeed, according to our sharp-eyed judge, who in 
her stern summing-up pronounces ^ their persons clumsy, their 
feet and anklds extremely thick and ill-shaped, their divinity 
coming no lower than their shoul<]ers.’ If this be true, whiph we 
are unable to |ettle, these divinities are best seen in ki^cat size, 
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and in distant balcony like the cbaitaers of Beppo, nor would 
nearer attractions be diminished, were * forget me not ’ inscribed 
on their ablutionary appurtenances. 

Select parties to visit the Coliseum in the glimpses of the moon 
are said to form the sweetest morsel of t^ie night at Rome — for 
mothers who hate many daughters to marry.*" Hymen, however, 
has ceased to expect homage even from the imagination of Fanny 
Kemble who (Love’s Labour Lost) lights her torch in the cqjd 
statue-peopled Vatican. Gentlc^nen of an sfcsthetic turn may like 
to hear the effect produced by the Apollo on a lady student. She 
thus makes her confession 

‘ I could believe the legend of the girl who died for love of it ; for 
myself my eyes swam in tears, and my knee^ knocked together, and I 
could h&idly hold my breath while I stood before it; — I have no words 
to speak my sense of gratitude for these new revelatipns of beauty and of 
grace, vouchsafed to me in this the very mourning-time of my life. 
Angels have ministered, do minister, to me incessantly ; and this en- 
chanting presence, this divinity of the beauty- worshipping heathens, is 
to me a very messenger of my God bidding me bless him who hath per- 
mitted me to behold it ! vol. ii. p. 11. 

Poetical, pagan, and passionate this. Colder-blooded men, 
Germans and others, have criticised the Apollo’s form as effemi- 
nate. We omit their learned speculations. Certainly its elegant 
proportions are heightened by the contrasts and odious compari- 
sons afforded by the desiccated New Yorjiers and duck-legged 
Bavarians that come to see it, to say nothing of the Roman Cus- 
todes who, being fearfully made, pantaloons and all, are, we 
suppose, placed there by his Holiness on principle, as permanent 
foils. Many again of the modern artists who look on, and would 
fain copy, disfigure the human form, originally not over-divine, by 
superfluous hairs, negation of soap, and bandit costume. From 
their numbers and constant residence these are chartered liber- 
tines at Rome ; the ‘ season’ once over, they rule in the city and 
out of it. *‘Safe from robbers^ even in inns, they, like our com- 
mercial "travellers, exact the best^ accommodations for the worst 
prices. Nor does mine host dare refuse : once placed under their 
ban, he is ruined. Poor their customers must be, as the market 
is overstocked ; yet poverty degrades none, whom art ennobles, 
second-rate as it is; for amid th^ thousands of greasy-bearded 
aspirants, few at Rome attain mediocrity. Meanwhile they 

- 

* Botany can bore as badly as geology. Woe to the professor (we are sorry to say 
bis name is Italian) who discovered that the Flora Colioea exhibits ^Two hundred and 
sixty species of plants — whereof one-fourth are Papilionacett, while the Crypiogamia 
make up a large woportion of the remainder .' — HiAtdbooA of Control Itahf^ p. 2^. 
Perliaps thg Manuaiist who made the quotation was sly. ^ 

live 
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live among each other in jolly freemasonry^ unincumbered with 
the cares of three per cents^ uressing-csflses, or etiquette. Some 
of their saturnalia are singular. That at Cervera (vol. ii. p. 24) 
is described^ like the Carnival at Rome (vol. i.*p. 151), with far 
more wdrds than wit, which* say the best authorities^ should be 
brief, keen, and polishefl as a razor. •The quality of our tourist’s 
is not first-rate. Drolleries and cctoiicalities which ‘kill her’ read 
flat and savourless in her telling. The body figures more than 
th*e mind in her meriiment. Ajt the first squeaking of the^ wry- 
necked .fife, she clambers to the casement to gaze on fools with 
varnished faces, which mock the st^rn dignity of Rome ; then 
motley is hers and the only wear. The fomb of jC^esar and the 
shrine of St. Peter re-echo the squeak of conventional nonsense* 
the roars of school-boy rapture in middle-aged multitu{}es ; and 
our desolate^ mother having played her part with the noisiest, 
returns happy hoAie, jaded and pelted to her heart’s content with 
sugar-plums, which ‘fill stays and bosoms, getting down hades, 
and all over us.’ These are matters of taste ; to ours the pith and 
marrow of her book consists in her recorfl of more lucid intervals, 
when divorced from things and persons which, as she sometimes 
confesses, render Rome a bear-garden. 

Her summer is passed in villegiatura at Frascati, and this 
subject, rarely touched on, is brought before us with all the gradfe 
of a genuine and worthy enthusiasm. O! si sic omnia I # 

‘Oh! how lovely it was! A happ^ company of friends gathered 
together under one roof, from whose national and individual dissimi- 
larities no element of discord arose, but one variety of harmony — hearts 
bound in golden link of friendly fellowship. How charming the life 
was, too, with its monotony and variety like that of beautifid nature it§elf ! 
The early morning walk-through dewy vineyards, where I forestalled 
my breakfast, picking from the purple and amber bunches, like^ greedy 
bird, the finest grapes, all bathed in bloom and freshness, or breaking 
from the branches over my head the heavy-hanging luscious figs, while 
my eyes slowly wandered from the Sabine hills to the Alban mountain, 
and from the shining glorious Campa^a to the glittering Mediterranean. 
Then the noon-day plunge in the cool fountain, with tho^ beautiful 
children, their round rosy limbs ^shining through the clear i^ater, and 
their bead-like glancing eyes bright with delight. Then the readings, 
and the music ; that exquisite voice, and learned lovely art, enchanting 
the hours with the songs of every land ; the earnest, s^ent. begrimed^ 
absorbed drawing hours; the quiet enthusiasm of our artist friend; the 
infinite anecdote, varied learning, marvellous memory, and eloquent out- 
pourings of OUT traveller ; the graceful universal accomplishment and 
most gentle chivalrous benevolence of our dear Excellency. How many, 
many elements *of pleasure and of happiness were there ! How perfectly 
all the elements were ur/ited and tejnpered and attuned! The evening 
rides, when thet sun began to withdraw his potent presence ; |fae merry 

meeting 
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meeting of the numerous cavalcade, front of the fine mansion ; the 
salutations frombalcony an6 terrace from those who stayed, alas 1 behind, 
to those who, blessed with health and strength, went forth to increase 
them both by pleasure. The sober procession at starting up the broad 
ilex avenue, the unfailing exclamations ^f delight and admiration as we 
stood on the royal terrace of,thp Dragon’s mount, and then the sweeping 
gallops over the ^ide Campagna to the Lake Regilliis, Gabii, Pentaiia, 
Lunghezza, or through the chestnut woods below Rocca di Papa, and at 
the basetof Monte Cavo, or along the smooth verdant sward (smootlrer 
and greener in the spring and autumn than green Ireland ever saw) of 
the long Latin valley, and then the return, by rosy sunset or pearly 
moonlight, through the fill3ert woods of Tusculum, by the Camadoli, and 
down the fragrant, warm, mysterious cypress-avenue. It was a perfect 
life, add to have led it for several months was a miracle.’ — vol. ii. p. 3. 

The 4ge of miracles, fortunately for true believers, flourishes 
in primitive force throughout The Patrimoi?y of St. Peter, 
and this wondrous Villeyiatxira comes to pass every summer 
as ''regularly as figs ripen; then July suns hatch Roman so- 
ciety, which emerges from the torpid hybernation of the eternal 
city, wliere native hospitality — your banker excepted — consists in 
accepting foreigners* invitations ; anon smoke wreaths gracefully 
curling from country-house kitchen-chimneys, enliven the land- 
slip, and suggest leaving town on a tour. The local welcome, 
always hearty, is open-armed on those solemn occasions, when the 
comjiassionate church, acting pn the attractive principle of making 
holy days and holidays synonymous, mitigates the severities of her 
ordinances with wine, wassail, fiddling, and Roman candles. 
Mr. Lear assisted at a grand festivity, which came off at Taglia- 
cozzo, the time-honoured birth place of the learned Taliacolius, 
wh6 fabricated human ' noses suppleipental,* after processes 
vouched for by erudite Carsignani and immortal Hudibras. Mr. 
Lear’s ^lively and painter-like report will give our readers s^irne 
notion of these national assemblages. It also affords us some 
pleasing glimpses of country-house style in the Italian interior — 
date, August, 1843 : for he is the guest of Don Filippo Mastroddi, 
the lord^cf the town, who floes its. honours to the Intendente, or 
Governor, and all th^ other congregate^ dignitaries of the Pro- 
vince. 

‘ Suppose yourself in the Casa Mastroddi at sunrise : a cup of coffee 
is brought to ySu in your own room (a biscuit, if you a|ik for it, though 
the natives do not indulge in anything so like breakfast), or you go to 
seek your cafi in the room Si Donna Caterina, the step-mother of the 
two brothers Mastroddi, who continually labours to fill little cups, which 
are dispersed by the domestics all over the mansion. Then you wander 
into thp large room, and into the ^eat •'where you find the ladies 
and office’s walking about in parties, or listening to the bands of music 

incessantly 
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incessantly performing below the window. The Piazza is like a scene in 
a theatre, all hyng with crimson And gold dfaperies and tapestry frotir 
window to door, and crowded with people ; the constant hum of the 
multitudes filling up the pauses between the music. About eleven, a stir 
takes place among the magnate* of the house ; everybody comes forth 
full dressed, and the Prince Intendente (^ijh his staff in full uniform), 
and all the company following, walk tlyough linescf mflitary to the cha- 
pel, where the Bishop of Sulmona officiates at high mass. A friar having 
prgached a Latin sermon of most pa|nful duration, the Prince And the 
Mastroddi party return to the palac<i in the same order and states the 
gay colours and the brilliant light of the summer over the whole proces- 
sion making it a very sparkling scene ; n#T should I omit that the dress 
of a Neapolitan bishop — a bright green satin hat, amethyst-coiourcd 
silk robes, lined with scarlet, gold chain and cross, with lilac stodkings* 
— is in itself a world of glitter.* — Lear^ vol. i. p. 64. ^ 

This gaudy foreground, although portions may savour to drabn 
loving eyes of thd crimson lady of Babylon, is both orthodox, 
artistic, and in perfect keeping with the rest of the picture, which 
the all-gilding sun reaiders surpassingly glorious ; chilly lawn 
sleeves and hoar-frosty wigs, which admirably suit cathedrals 
sobered down by Wyat’s nankeen washes, would be auto-de-feed 
in the Abruzzi by priests and painters, as heretical and anti- 
msthetic. In the^interval between the church and dinner-service 
the whole party went to make a call of ceremony on some grandees* 
of the town, or attended the Bishop and Governor to the foilhda- 
tion-school, ^ w here thjy earnestly inspected samples of artificial 
flowers made by the prettiest set of little girls possible, the 
Bishop noticing all with a kindness of manner that showed the 
old gentleman’s heart was full of good feelings.’ In all these 
visitings, as they j)assed along, the people kneeled wfthout int^- 
missiop for their worthy* Bishop’s benediction. ^To one whose 
greatest horror is noise (says Mr. Lear), this sort of life was not} 
a little wearying; but having been informed that to leave the 
house during the three days’ festa would be considered as the 
greatest insult to the family, I feh obliged to remain, and re- 
signed me to my fete accordingly.* Ncfct came the dinnq^ 

‘ The company in the Palazzo Mastroddi now jimounted to abfive sixty 
persons, not including servants ; and I confess to being somewhat surprised, 
much as I had heard of Abruzzo hospitality, at the scale on which these 
entertainments were conducted. A gay scene it was ; and I always had ^ 
the pleasure of getting a place by some one of the ladies of the companv ; 
a piece of good fortune I owed to my being theioiily foreigner present ; for 
a dark mass of my superiors in rank — ^generals, judges, &c. — ^were obliged 
to sit together, unilluminated by any of the lights of creation. Imme- 
diately after dinner the suitp of rooms and loggia w ere thronged b^ ooi^- 
versing groups, and coffee was handed among them. A*novel pictjufe , 
* was 
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NMthBXfeeXiye piazza^ alive with t]iov.sanda of Iditeren (there were 
laid to be more than ten thousand Visitor»».43ieBide8 the townspeople), 
likening to the Chieti and Tagliacozzo bands, playing alternatelv^ By 
9iU time the sun was sinking, and everyMy sallied forth to the pro- 
menade outside the town, where platforms were erected to observe the 
borse-races, which shortly took ^lace,‘ and ^about which great interest 
was shown. ThSi wii^ping-liorse was taken up to the chapel of the Ma- 
lonna dell’ Oriente, and led to the steps of the altar, by way^ I suppose, 
of expressing that a spirit of thankhilness may be graceful and proper 
tipon,aU occasions. After the race^ fixe-baUoo.i should liave ascended ; 
but somehow or other there was a reigning destiny adverse to balloons, 
for the first caught fire and bigzed away before it left earth ; the second 
atuck jn a tree,^where it shared the same fate ; and the third ran erro- 
neously among cbimneyj^ots and was consumed on the house-tops, to 
bhe mat disgust of the Tagliacozzesi. Now followed an invitation from 
Madam^^Marcini, or some one else possessed of a bouse in the piazza^ in 
order to s^c the fire-works ; so away wC went, the provenior leading the 
way, and ate ices in the draped galleries overlooking the square. This 
Was about. Ave Maria: the dense .crowd of people, some four or five 
thousand, were at once on their knees, and burst forth ns if one voice 
were singing the evening chant to the Virgin ; the echoes of which rang 
back from the black rocks of the Pass, with a solemnity 4)f deep melody, 
the most soothingly beautiful after the hours of hubbub.’ — Ibid,^ p. 65. 

This tender sentiment and spectacle, which affect Protestants 
deeply — ' Ave Maria IJbiessed be the hour!' — is lost upon too 
maty callous Romanists, with whom it is an every night's form ; 
the spiritual is merged in tUo meohanical^^ and the Tagliacotians 
ccwplyi indeed, but vote it sHeef loss of time, aS aldermen Ao 
the saying grace before mayors* dinners. Accordingly,^ ere the 
last echoes of prayer die away in the mellow dbtanec-r- 
. ‘ Crack — oounce — whizz ! — the scene was changed in a twinkling by 
the flash and explosion of all kinds of fireworks ; roc^ts flying hither 
and thither ; serpents rushing and fizzing all round tha colonnades ; and 
that which should have been a fountain blazing away in streams of fire. 

‘Again a movement — and the point of interest is clmn^ed; a long line 
of people is bending towards the theatre, and threading with difficulty the 
groups of peasants already composing themselves to sleep. As^ soon as 
our party arrived the perforihance began ; and great fun.we.had between 
the acts of the opera ip laughing at the strpnge dresses of some of the 
personages from neighbouring towns, who iHsplayed fasbipns unchanged, 
said the:T&gliacqzzesi,..since the last century 'syesto. One^Bharming old 
ladjy with a lose-ooloured s^tin bonnet., at least four feet in diameter, 
with a blue and yellow fail to ma{cfa» was the delight, of tbe ^bple 
audience.— It was past midnight ere we returned W bright, moonlight 
piazza, throngefi with the ^me mufeltdaeB of peiMants, 
,wjRo had hech^ in theoVcrfillcdtOUommodation of 

and Oitetie^ and now lav bm^ed in sleep. Many of 
dfimbiits ahd femiliesi with the bmken silver rays falling 
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on them through the Gothic ai^hes of the little templOi were picturesque 
and touching bpyond description.* To all these events, add a very mecry 
supper, and a late going to repose : and such was the routine ,of th|-ee 
days — the varieties of processions, visits to adjacent villas, &c., excepted. 
Annoyed as I had been with the^prospect of such waste of time, I confess 
to having been pretty well reconciled to jt by the kindness and amiable 
disposition of every one with whom I was nroq^lit iA contact, and the 
unbroken cheerfulness with which every moment was filled up.’ — 

P..66. .... . . . ■ 

Not an unpleasant* life this, in the Abruzzi, which the .Mrs. 
Ratcliffe school peoples with bears and bandits. It must be ad- 
mitted, that accommodations for maif and J^east at the public inn 
fall short of these private hospitalities ; they arft fitter fbr th^ 
aforesaid bipeds and quadrupeds than Christian Englisfimen, 
whose habits and wanfs arc accordingly set down to in«ntal un- 
soundness by the compassionating natives. Compare the CasA 
Mastroddi with tiie hostelry of I sola : — 

^ An old woman, Donna Lionora (who, like many I had .observed in 
the course of the day, was a goitreuse), cooked me some beaus and a roast 
fowl ; but the habitation was so dirty and wretched that one had need to 
have had a* long journey to provoke any appetite. While I was sitting 
near the chimney (it had the additional charm of being a very smoky 
one), I was startled by the entrance of several large pigs, who passed, 
very much at their ease, through the kitcheiji if so it were called, ami 
walked into the apartment beyond, destined for my sleeping^rooni. 
Sapete che ci sono entrali i porchi ? — 3i>o you know that the pigs have 
* got in ? said I to the Amiable Lionora. Ci vanno a dormire — Tlicy 
are going to bed, quoth she, nowise moved at the intelligence. They 
sha’n’t sleep there while I am in the house, thought I ; so I routed them 
out with small ceremony, and thereby gave great cause for amazement to 
the whole of the family. B matio (he is mad), suggested soraA of 
the villagers soito voce:-^Lo sono tutti^ tutti — (so they are all, 
all, all) responded an old man, with an air of wisdom — Tutti gli 
Jnglesi sono maiti — an assertion he proved on t^e ground that the 
only Englisliman who had ever been known to visit Isola (several 
years previously) had committed four frightful extravagancies, any 
one of which was sufficient to deprive hjm of all claim to ^tionality 
—viz. he frequently drank watei* instead of wine; he more? than once 
paid more money for an article than it was wojrth ; he persisted in walk- 
ing, even when he had hired a horse; and he always washed himself — 
si, anche due volte la gicyrnata — (yes, even twice a-day :)— the relation 
of which climax of absurdity was received with looks of*incredulity and 
pity by his audience.’ — Ibid,, p.,109. 

Mr. Lear soon washes his Imnds of "these pigs and peasants. 
Doleful incopvenlences of bad fare and strange bed-fellows 
have plagued tourists in these parts since the clays of Horace,, and, 
we dare swear, long l^efore; the remedy continuing aUo un-* 

VOL. Lxxxi*. ^o. CLXii. 2 11 ^‘hanged ;* 
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changed ; and all prudent wayfarers will, like him, request some 
Muraena to furnish lodgings and some Capito a cock. Such was, 
after a little experience, the wrinkle adopted by Mr, Lear. He 
had plenty of letters with him, and whenever the great man of 
a place was at home, he seems to have been courteously received 
and very decently (^cted. To be sure, it was not often that he 
found the cuisine so entirely t6 his mind as he did at Antrodoco. 
There, frightened by the larderless locanda, and ^ that speckly 
appearance of the walls, which denotes to the initiated certain 
entomological visitors, politely called B flats and F sharps,’ 
he plucked up courage id send some credentials to no less a 
^personage than the intendente of the Abruzzo Secondo Ulteriore 
himself, whose palace overlooked the dirty town ; and the result 
was an» invitation to supper from the said governor — to wit, 
Prince Gianfinelli, ' a lively little man of friendly manners, who 
spoke English;’ — 

^ Near him was a sweet little girl, his only child, about ten years of 
age ; and about the room were various ujfiziaU attached to his suite, 
and sundry perso7iaggi of the town, who were paying their evening 
devoirs. These by degrees subsided, and we were left with the Governor 
and Donna Caterina, who, after a long hour, in which T was more than 
half asleep, took us into a room, where there was a table, plate, and 
covers; and what did jpe when those covers were removed ! — a posi- 
tive plain English-looking roast leg of mutton, in all its simplicity and 
good odour ; and two dishes, oire of simple mealy boiled potatoes and the 
other ditto baked ; add to this a bottle of excelhait champagne, and ima- ^ 
gine our feelings. The secret of these amazing luxuries was that the 
prince and his cook had both been in England. Nor, when all this was 
discussed, had we anything more to do with the vile inn ; our roba had 
be(^ taken tb'the comfortable private house of a Don Luigi Mozzetti, 
whither we proceeded to sleep.’ — vol. i. p. 4&. 

Noctes coenaeque devim ! Such blissful nights, such suppers, 
sweet in simplicity as 3 per cents., are fleshly comforts unknown 
to those who stay at home, racked on too easy couch and sated 
with saddles of mutton ; they, to be relished, must be earned, as 
in cognuip Spain, by long rides ovcrjhungry hills, where the plagues 
of Egyp^ are fixtures in beds, andVar perpetual is proclaimed at 
boards against knives and forks ; where the evil one either denies 
meats, or sends Canidias to blast them with saffron, red peppers, 
garlic, and condimenls from his own Satanic cruets. The pea- 
santry of these regions seem to be diametrically opposed in their 
notions of luxury to friend Paddy, who prefers a potato to a 
pork-chop, not to mention cormorant soup; and rather than eat 
turbots in a famine, sees them carted out by thfe hundred for 
manure to the fields. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Prince Qiardinelli s laudable minaye^ Mr. Lear encountered a 

rustic 
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rustic carrying a dead f5x.« ^ It is ^delightful food/ said he, 

^ cAho sguisitby either boiled or roast/ Said Lear, * I wish you 
joy.’ The travelled prince’s new inventions puzzle the vul- 
picideg, who, ever since tJie establishment of an iron foundry 
and a mill for obtainipg sugar fronj ' the tuber/ invariably put 
this question to every stranger — * Are yojwi one of those who^ 
extracU sugar ftom iron, or iron from potatoes?’ Much of this 
confusion of ideas, chemical anti culinary, is attributable, we fear, 
to his deceased Holiness, who ^prohibited in his own States, and 
elsewhere discountenanced, rails, journals, and periodical meetings 
of peripatetic philosophers. The ftativc^s, fine raw material for 
naturalists, if duly encouraged, would doublless^roduce ‘papery, 
worthy to be road, not merely after plain mutton and mashed 
potatoes, but as a cfiasse to the turtle and puncl^ by which our 
great llritish A|sociation are so regularly inspired. In proof of 
such capabilities, the important discovery of a friend of Mrs. 
Fanny’s may be cited. This rising zoologist ^ caught a number 
of tarantulas, and confined them in a tumbler together; their 
first movement was to construct within that narrow space each a 
sort of fortress of its own, from which sallying forth, they im- 
mediately fell upon, and with incredible fury and rapidity 
devoured each other — the conquerors increasing in size as the^ 
process of victory and cannibalism pfoceeded, until there re- 
mained at the bottom of the glass qpc huge hideous creatiile, the 
universal conqueror,^vliose bloated body had become the sepulchre 
of his enemies as fast as he demolished them.’ — {F. Kemble, vol. i. 
p. r)0.) Amiable animalculai; and henceforward to be classed 
by our Rroderips among the genera Robespierre and Buonaparte, 
not Terpsichore. •• 

The contrast in bearing and forbearing between Mr. Lear, a 
real invalid, and our rude-healthed Fanny, is remarkable : his 
temper flows unruffled, even by the ^ small deer / — where she is 
petulant and put out with everything and everybody, he takes * 
men, women, gentle and simple, *as they come, mating the best 
of the worst, and just doing in Roifie and out of R^Tne as the 
Romans do. It must be added that his travelling 4indispon- 
sables/ artistic as well as social, were undeniable; he could dis- 
course eloquent Italian, sing Scotch songs, strum Spanish 
guitars, and, what is better, had an English he«irt in its right 
place. He could and would listen to landed proprietors’ yarns, 
without yawns, although the Thames Tunnel were passim the 
twice-told tale of the Abruzzi squirearchy ; and considering the 
sums of pulJlic money which have been buried never to fructify 
in that colossal boretng, it surprised us much that it, should 
be productive of the smallest interest of any kind ^anywhere. 

2 11 2 Furnished 
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Furnished with such powers of face, Mr. Lear needed no costly 
passport of Downing-street ; which, as we shall presently see, does 
not always answer. Welcome everywhere as rent, and admitted 
behind the curtain, his eye has been quick to mark, and his hand 
busy to realize strange scenes of nature and society. Thanhs to 
him, we are at h^)me^amorlg''places and people which, although 
within a few days’ journey of Rome and Naples, were scarcely 
better known than the country and best resident families near Timr 
buctoo^ An unaffected modesty beams out, whether he draws 
or writes. There is no attempt at elaborate pictures with the 
pen ; a few pithy expressioKS suffice to let off his artistic en- 
thusiasm; but on them is the smell of the field, not of Chcapside 
gas. He will probably think it a doubtful Compliment when w’e 
say that we have sometimes been inclined to like him even better 
as an author than as an artist. Prepared by annual. experience 
of the stereotyped stuff of illustrated books, we began by only 
looking at his engravings ; but by and bye, from an accidental 
glance at a sentence or two, we found ourselves tempted on — 
and so on until we read the entire letter-press — to be well repaid 
by much new observation, nice marking of manners, genuine 
relish for nature, and quiet dramatic humour. On the whole we 
are left with a conviction that, in spite of all Mrs. Fanny’s sweep- 
ing charges, the domestic affections are in a very healthy state; — 
perhaps, indeed, English people may see cause to blush slightly 
at some of the incidental traits — of filial anj} fraternal cordiality 
and liberality especially. A most delightful octavo for any well- 
cushioned boudoir or britchka might be extracted from these 
bulky tomes, were all the extraneous matter cut out, that has 
cost ..author and us the most pains, and on which he sets the 
highest estimation ; for, ignorant of the value of his own diamond, 
he has overlaid its sparkle with husks, historical, topographical, 
and so forth, quoted from older and outlandish folios, with the 
best-meant motive of disarming learned critics like ourselves, who 
are supposed by the unlearned to doat on books of whose dullness 
worms die. Two mortal pages arc filled with the names and titles 
only of the. Dry-as-dust compilers thus forced on the unthankful. 

Deferential to Dunclad authors, Mr. Lear has better appre- 
ciated his own attainments as an artist ; and we regret that we 
cannot make aqy specimens of his pencil speak, like the literary 
extracts, for themselves. There is no mistake in their originality, 
or in the lively interest whi^ih the impressions of individual mind 
and local identity must ever convey. With the Abruzzi he makes 
us feel ourselves as familiar as if we had paced every step with 
his mule — and here we have no help to his pencil but from his 
own pen. . As to Rome, his eye is fully impregna,ted with the 

emphatic 
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emphatic points of the city and 4s environs, where everything is 
so suggestive — where every field has its Livian battle, every hill 
its Horatian ode, every fountain its Egeria, into-^vhich weTieartily 
wish Qvery Niebuhr thrown. He has treated with clever but 
conscientious drawing, the leading cji^racteristics of the scenery,^ 
giving us well-selected specimen§ of each wiefy ; — but, without 
disparagement to the artist’s letterpress, his fair colleague’s poeti- 
(ral descriptions are^ on the whole, his best Roman commentary. 
She revels in the luxuriant tliAne — and happily do her skill and « 
his combine to set before us the forlorn Grand Campagna, 
where Melancholy broods, and the Eternal City sits, its queen and 
centre, moated by the silvery Mediterranean, and guarded ny walis 
of purple mountain — ^fit frame for such a picture, Mr. Lear has 
well effected the delineation of far- stretching space •and flat- 
ness by an infinije scries of horizontal lines: in his engravingji we 
behold the Campagna spread out like a tawny sea, and leel its 
solemn sentiment of antiquity, its uncultivated, uninhabited air, 
dreamy tranquillity, and Claude-like atmosphere of heat and 
haze. Cleverly his crayon carries us through ravines choked 
w'ith vegetation, where creepers festoon crumbling temples whose 
creeds arc extinct, and hide the wrinkles of time wdth the 
repairs of tender spring. Now we climb slopes spread witl^ 
cloak of flowers, and ch(;quered with lights and shadows, as the 
sun and clouds play at hide-and-se^^k ; while long-horneu cattle 
drink with patient ej*e from some fountain that drojis its diamonds 
in the bright day-beam. Anon we wander through gullies and 
gorges, from whose rocks vines suck nectar, while emerald swards 
wind like rivers between. On every sunlit hiUpck its time- 
coloured tomb or ruined tower cuts the blue sky, a landmark**and 
sentinel, where, like meaner insects in deserted shells, shaggy 
peasants, of coal-black eye and hair, bask and beg. Turning a 
leaf, we penetrate through spicy groves of ilex, umbrella-headed ^ 
pines, and dark solid cypresses, ^ ^ 

‘ Which pierce with graceful spire the limpid air,’^" 
into leafy retreats of the cool Algidus, where Diart s sandals 
might shine and her quiver rustle, wheu’e water supplants fire, 
and volcanic craters furnish lakes, clear and deep-set as Albano 
maiden’s eye, baths and looking-glasses for Naiads. High above, 
on peaks and pinnacles, are bandit-looking hamlets, which nestle 
and crouch about feudal castles, whojsc irowning Poussinesque 
masses contrast with the light and colour around. Gaze on, but 
enter not these sketcher-charming abodes of sloth and pauper- 
ism. Into what bosoms of beauty docs not the pure love of na- 
ture entice an enthusiast like this ! — what pearls arc revdaled to 
the educated *cye, which, passed over and thrown awajTupon the 
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herd, the power of drawing enables hint to seize and fix for ever ! 
But descriptions of pictures are almost as unsatisfactory as the 
catalogues of auctiemeers or Royal Academicians. Only one word 
more on parting with Mr. Lear’s charfning portfolio. We could 
wish that he were more resolute in colour, and less afraid of 
Mght. His effects are sometimes too flat and dun for the skies 
of Italy — fitter for children of the mist than those of the sun; 
his lights, scanty as they are, seem frequently spotty, and hiss 
touch timid, wanting in masculinev force and daring — -we might 
say too gentleman-like. 

It is impossible to close hisS^olumes without being struck with 
the clo^6 parallel pre*sentcd by life and manners in the Abruzzi 
and in Spain, whose dominion this Italian Eden enjoyed or 
endured daring many centuries, and whose moral impression, 
stan^jied on a country cognate in latitude and religion, is deep and 
lasting. We confess to having been constantly transported from 
the/Apennines to the Alpujarras; in perusing his journal of 
inethodlcss, loadless rambles, we retravelled the dchesas y desj)o- 
hlados, the unpeopled wastes of Estremadura and Andalucia. 
Heaven and earth, man, his ways and works are alike ; the same 
' lapis lazuli curtain ’ hangs over warm fertile valleys, hemmed in 
^by cold barren sierras where the goat is way- warden, and bridge- 
less w'atercourses, which, when torrents, stop all traffic — when dry, 
arc thd makeshifts for roads. The same mechanical and agri- 
cultural antediluvianism — the same wretched, scratching, childish 
cultivation, confined to the vicinity of musty villages, into which 
the peasants, far from what they call their labour, herd for 
mutual protection ; the same leagues of fat lands abandoned 
to afomatic underwood, the home of wild birds and beasts — 
at best the appanage of wandering sheep — a system fatal to 
good husbandry. Every high place has its saint, image, miracle, 
pilgrimage. No less analogous are the hamlets and cities; 
their common character is silence, the worst sign a town can 
have. Bore* unspeakable reigns the genius loci; there is the 
same look, of being in Chancery — the same ghost of departed 
disproportionate magnificence in church and palace mocking pre- 
sent poverty. Pass the threshold of the hovel, and every sense 
becomes an inlet of pain — everything is wanting to elevate man 
above the condition of his porchi. Sad enough it is to witness, 
in a land where Nature would fain be so lavish of her kindness, 
such a wilderness of weeds, the rank growth of nothing but bad 
government. But climate is great in the chapter of compensa- 
tion; the blessed sun gilds misery, and, where people live out 
of doors, furnishes fire, raiment, and lf)dging, stimulates the 
system am! banishes blue-devils. Enter the vasty mi^nsions of the 
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great — we find the same dull, weary impress of a cumbrous, 
obsolete existence, amid «fade<} tapestrids, flapping portraits, and 
dry-rot; the same lack* of life, business, and employment — the 
same utter absence of books and all other signs *and symptoms of 
intellectual occupation. Nor is the analogy of the all-plundering, 
all-destroying, invading Gaul wanting: • that^ Eiyopean pest has ^ 
in both fair lands left the mark of the beast on temple and 
tf^wer — everywhere, from shattered roofless tenements, the bright 
light gleams through bmp ty windows, as through sockets of ghastly 
skulls. Mix with the inmates in both countries — they are all 
dons or donnas — formal, punctiluius, ceremonious — joying in 
pompous titles and puny decorations — local in Iwes and hatreds 
— leading a life of routine made up of mass and siesta, saun\ering 
and twaddle — a dozin|^ immemorial vegetation — the worship ex- 
cepted of the great goddess of the south, D^ce far nierde 
— the much-calufnniated Idleness of work-loving Britons. As 
one wanders through these kindred realms, and sees about Ahe 
most magnificent regions of the globe abandoned to such help- 
less indolence, it requires some little effort to realize the fact 
that we tread on what have been the scenes of exalted heroism, 
energetic administration, refined civilization, and successful in- 
dustry. 

Among the endless coincidences — mendicancy not the least-^ * 
which space prevents our detailing, a fear and suspicion»of f(^ 
reigners marks the oflicial mind. The odious French machinery 
of passports, permits, and gendarmerie, is all in full vigour. The 
petty despotisms of the two cognate peninsulas alike tremble at 
the fear of change, and see in every curious stranger a spy, an 
apostle of reform and revolution ; and the Dogbcriles rarely»,de- 
viate into common sen§e. Mr. Lear recounts an adventure from 
which the melodious title of our laqier idoneus Foreign Secretary ap- 
pears to be synonymous even in the wild ApeiTnines with protocols 
of hot water — battle, murder, and sudden death. The anecdote ' 
may be quoted as a companion-pteture to the effect produced by 
the magic name of Balmersoiq when exhibited by Mr. Porrow to 
the ragged and liberal National Guard of Estremadura^* — 

‘ Nothing particular happened in the walk, except being wet through 
by storms of rain ; but at Civita Ducale a three-parts drunken 
hiniere prevented rny entering, insisting on knowing my name, which I 
not only told him, but politely showed him my passport, which was one 
from the Foreign-Office, with Viscount Ii^\.uMEiisTON printed thereon 
In large letters, Lear being small and written. Nicnte vero (a com- 
plete lie), said'^he man of war, who seemed happy to be able to cavil. 
Voi non sicte Leai\ sietg Palmerstoni I (You are not Lear, you are 
Pulinerstoni.) No, I am not, said I ;*niy name is Lear. But the irascible 
official was nol to be so easily checked ; though, knowing •the power 
of these worthies, I took care to mollify his anger as much as might 
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1)C. Quel cli* e scritto^ scritto e — dif7ique ecco qua scritto Palmer^ 
sioni — dunque siete Palmdrstoni voi I — (What is written is written ; 
here Palmerstoni is written, and therefore Palmerstoni you are.) You 
great fool, I thought; but I made two bows, and said placidly, Take 
me to the SotCintendente^ my dear Sfr, as he knows me vfery well. 
Pcggiol — said the angry man, tul incommbdare V eccellente Signor 
* SotCintcndeniel-^vieii^ vien^suhitQ ti tiro in carcere / — (Worse still ! — 
thou, forsooth I — worry the excellent Lord Under-governor for thee ! — 
come, come; I shall instantly take thee to prison.) Some have greatness 
thrust'upon them ; in spite of all efxpostulation, Viscount Palmerston 
it 'svas settled I should be. There was nothing to be done : so I was 
trotted ignomiiiiously all c^own fhe High-street, the carabiniere shouting 
out to e»^erybody ut door and window, Ho preso Palmerstoni I — (I have 
bagged Palmerstoni.) Luckily the Sub-governor was taking a walk, and 
met us ; 'Njjhereupon followed a scene of apologies to me, and snubbing 
for the military,* who retreated discomfited. So I reached ^lieti by dark, 
instead of going to prison.* — Lear^ vol. i. p. 127. 

Arch-Spanish this ; but in spite of ventas and garlic, passports 
and Palmerstoni, there is bird-lime in these racy regions, which 
are quitted with regret and recollected with delight. Touching 
is Mr. Lear’s farewell to scenes made for the painter, and peopled 
after all by the kind and hospitable ; nor less graceful arc the 
adieus of his ])leasing but diflicult-to-pleasc colleague. The day 
^bfefore Mrs. Fanny departed, December 7th, was dark and gloomy 
-^thcrain incessant; — yet she knelt at the fountain of Trevi, and 
drank of its sweet waters — for those who so/lrink return, she had 
been told, to’ Rome — and she would carry that hope with her. 
May it be gratified — when the mind is more at ease, and the fas- 
cinating lady’s temper less mutinous. 


Art. VI. — 1. Narrative of the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S> 
‘ Fly,' covimanded by Capt. F. P. Blackwood, B.N., in Torres 
Strait, New Guinea, and other Islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelagoy, during the Years 184*2^—1846, together with an Excursion 
into the Interior of the Eastern .part of Java, By J. Beeta 
Jukes,« M.A., F.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1847. 

2. Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs, being the first part 
of the Geology of the Voyage of the ‘ Beagle,' under the command 
of Capt. Fitzroy, during the Years 1832 — 1836. By Charles 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S.,*F.G.S. London, 1842. « 

^HE volumes we have placed at the head of this article form 
J- the narrative of one of those expeditions of maritime survey 
in a dfstant region of the globe, "by which the credi( and interests 
of England, as the great maritime and colonial power of the 

world. 
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world, are maintained and* eplarged. What we have hitherto 
accomplished such research, though perhaps adequate to, does 
not exceed, the demand that may fairly be ma^e from a nation 
circumstanced as we are as^to territory, commerce, and the arts 
and improvements of so^cial life. In this matter there is jin obli- 
gation distinctly due to ourselves, to oftiSr natipns^nd to posterity ; * 
and while deprecating, as we do* all narrow and parsimonious 
vh?ws in dealing with an obligation thus incurred, we ipay add 
our belief that no j^ublic expenditure can be more profitably 
made — no public services more beneficially applied — than in for- 
warding those large researches and Purveys by which, while nur- 
turing officers and seamen of the highest class* we optfh ne^ 
channels, and give fresh vigour and greater security to the under- 
takings of commerce over the globe. ^ • 

In this agic, indeed, we can no longer send adventurers forth to 
achieve the discovery of new lands, or shores vaguely shadowed 
out by the imagination of antiquity. With the exception of*the 
ice-bound tracts which circumscribe the poles, and into which the 
disciplined boldness of our navigators has of late deeply pene- 
trated — and with the further exception of those large islands which 
form the south-eastern boundary of the Indian Archipelago — 
all the great outlines of the globe may be said to have been drawn 
and defined. No Atlantis now remains to be sought for in tfie ' 
Western Ocean ; nor is there space or spot anywhere ]%ft for 
those romantic wondgrs of the traveller, so pleasantly* pictured by 
Ariosto:— 

‘ Che narrandogli poi non segli crede, 

E stimato bugiardo ne rimane.* 

The human tails of Lord Monboddo’s theory are no longer Con- 
sidered hopeful subjects for research ; and even if the modern 
story of a tribe of pigmies to the south of Abyssinia were better 
accredited than it is likely to be, yet would this afford poor com- 
pensation for the loss of the gigantic Patagonians, whom recent 
voyagers have reduced to little mo*re than the ordinary le\cl of the 
species. The new animals apd plants fetched from remote lands 
have each their analogues^ already named and registered, in our 
cabinets and museums; while the huge bones and vestiges of 
extinct life, which in all parts of the world have perplexed curi- 
osity and startled ignorance, are now submitted td technical de- 
scription, and brought under the same strict laws of classification 
as the living forms that surround us. * 

The romLnee of voyage and travel is therefore well-nigh at an 
end, nor is it likely anything should hereafter occur to revive it. 
Utility, in all public ^ndertakiags of this kind, is now •mainly 
sought after—^what can be gained to physical science, coloniza- 
tion, 
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lion, or to commerce and the conveniences of life. The con- 
struction of more accurate charts — the correct fixing of lati- 
tudes and longitudes — the discovery of new harbours and rivers 
fitted for navigation — the sounding of seas, from depths which 
barely float a ship, to the profound abysses of ocean where 
, fathom-line of ^ve milesSvill hardly touch the ground — the de- 
termination of tides and currents — observations on winds and 
storms — tables of magnetic variation, now so important to tl>e 
exact.science of navigation : — the§e_, and other matters more purely 
scientific, we find appended, in one shape or other, to all relations 
of modern vo3'ages, as thet>documents of highest interest and 
value. And rightly indeed so esteemed, looking to the actual 
condition and future prospects of the world ; in which certain emi- 
nent and,- favoured races, foremost in civilization, are rapidly dif- 
fusing themselves, with growing numbers, over regions tenanted 
before by savage or half- civilized tribes, the fractional remnants 
of»an earlier peopling of the globe. The race to which we belong 
stands indisputably first among those thus favoured, and is spread- 
ing itself with greatest vigour and energy of purpose over the 
face of the earth. In preparing the high roads for such migra- 
tion, and giving scheme, order, and good governance to the 
colonies thus widely disseminated, ‘ England must never forget 
* htir precedence in teaching nations how to live/ It is, as we 
have already said, a debt which we owe to the existing world and 
to the generations coming after us. , 

The shores of the great southern continent of Australia^ have 
recently given ample scope and object to these expeditions of 
maritime survey. Our national interests are now indeed so deeply 
concerned in this vast and most singular country, and in the rapid 
progress our colonics there are making in population, agriculture, 
mining, commerce, and all that constitutes the germ of important 
communities, that there could be no excuse for indifference or 
inertness as to researches thus directed. In former articles we 
have sought' to draw the atten'Uon of our readers to this subject, 
and to dc justice to the labours of the zealous and adventurous 
men who ,have braved toil, and every shape and excess of physical 
privation, in the prosecution of discovery along the coasts and in 
the interior of New Holland.* Since the date of the last of these 
articles, an expedition under the conduct of Dr. Leichardt, long 
hidden in the solitudes of North-East Australia, and of the safety 
of which all hope had been weli-nigh abandoned, suddenly emerged 
from the interior at Port Essington on the northern coast, having 
accomplished a longer and deeper section of the continent than 
had beqn attained by any previous effort — through a region wholly 
C • QuartCTly Review, N^CXl^XVrc^ 
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unexplored before, and yielding, in many parts, the fairest promise 
to future explorers. The details of this Remarkable journey are 
yet only partially known to us here, but we trust no long time 
may elapse before they arc brought forward in fuller and more 
satisfactory form. It is a direction of discovery which is sure to 
be speedily followed by other advenfufers, and ^probably with 
colonization soon treading after, in* the tracks thus recently dis- 
clojjted by these intrepid pioneers. 

The voyage of Captain Blacl^wood, narrated in the voli^mes 
before us, was undertaken by direction of the Board of Admiralty, 
and extended over a period of more than four years — the principal 
part of this time occupied in a silent, laborio‘US, and oftentimes 
dangerous survey of one of the most singular channels of naRiga-* 
tion in the world, Th*e quarter to which liis operations were 
directed is the north-east coast of New Holland, of which the 
line of discovery pursued by Leichardt may be said to form the 
interior chord. These two expeditions therefore have been in 
some sort supplemental to each other, and to the survey of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria by Captain Stokes in tho years immediately 
preceding. But the more definite object assigned to Captain 
Blackwood was the completion of the survey of the channel or 
channels before mentioned, through which a hardy Jind prosperous 
traffic is already beginning to flow, and which are likely hereaftef 
to become one of the great passages for the commerce oS the 
Indian Archipelago a^d Southern hShiisphere. We have every 
reason -to infer from these volumes, as well as from other in- 
formation Avhich has reached us, that this officer fulfilled excel- 
lently the arduous duties intrusted to him, proving himself a 
worthy successor of Flinders, Bligh, King, Stoked, and oilier 
eminent navigators who' have laboured in the work of discovery 
on the same shores. 

It will be seen from the title of the volumes that Captain 
Blackwood is not the historian of his own voyages. Though there 
have been some cases where we coitld not regret this tfansference 
of the task, yet, generally speaking, we- prefer a narrativf* coming 
from the hands of the commander himself, as having jnore of 
natural vigour and earnestness, and a more determined appreciation 
of the objects of inquiry, than we usually meet with in subordinate 
officers, even though perchance more largely provided with scien- 
tific knowledge. In the instance before us. Captain Blackwood 
waived his right of publication in favouaof Mr. Jukes, naturalist 
to the expedition, who, in a modest prefatory letter, acknowledges 
this kindness, ind apologizes for the deficiencies of his work. It 
is dq^ng no wrong to Mf. Jukes to say that he ranks in a vejy dif- 
ferent class of writers from Mr. iJarwin, to whose eminent merits, 

as 
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as the scientific narrator of Captaii^ Rtzroy’s voyage in the Beagle, 
we sought to render justice in a former Number of this Review.* 
Exclusively of qther causes of inferiority, we must admit that the 
subject-matter here is of narrower sqope and inferior interest; and 
perplexing to the narrator as well as the r^pader, by the details of a 
survey, carried rn ii? successive steps at different periods of time, 
on the same shores and amidst the same group of coral reefs. 
The second volume, indeed, carries us over Torres Strait to the 
southern coast of New Guinea, And the eastern parts of Java and 
the neighbouring isles ; but, as a whole, the work wants salient 
points of interest ; and ,the real and permanent value of the voyage 
^must 'not be fooked for in this narrative, but in the charts and 
other aids it has afforded to the navigation of these remote seas ; 
and in certaip documents, connected with the natural history and 
languages of the Australian continent, to which we shall ha\e 
occasion afterwards to refer. 

•Mr. Jukes shows himself aw.-ire of some of the difficulties and 
deficiencies we have stated. Had he been more of an artist in 
narrative — one of those who * work by a sort of felicity, and not 
by rule ’ — he might to some extent have obviated them, without 
any departure from the truth of relation, or affectation of fine 
writing. By better selection and grouping of his materials he 
might have done more to aid the imagination of the reader ; and 
to futnish him with livilier pictures, not only of the scenery of 
shore and reef, but of the acts and events a maritime life, thus 
peculiar in kind. The operations of surveying and sofinding 
on new coasts must often be tedious enough to those con- 
cerned in them ; but they call into action all the higher qualities 
of .seamanship — the zeal, steadiness, intelligence, and boldness 
of this noble service ; — and, continued '"thus over a period of 
months, or even years, it is impossible that they* should have 
been wanting in incidents to excite and gratify curiosity among 
those ignorant of such operations, and desirous to obtain informa- 
tion. Mudn more too of persdhal interest might have been given 
to the micrative. It is not 'enough^ to know that II. M. ship Fly 
and the iB ramble cutter' were employed on the expedition ; or 
to be told in the Prefafc'e that ‘the officers were uniformly kind, 
and the ships' companies well conducted.’ These covenanted 
courtesies ariy all proper and pleasing ; but, as readers, we desire 
to know somewhat more of those whom we thus accompany 
through their labours on the sea — both the ^fortem Gyan fortem- 
quo CloanthuTHi who walk the quarter-deck, and the gallant men 
underneath them, who toiled for years together in this arduous 
service of surveying. And we. should gladly have been made 
J ♦ Quarterly Review, Vol. LXV., p. 194, ^ 
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more familiar with the vessels piemselves — their tonnage, equip- 
ment, sailing (qualities, and other similar details, which impart 
life to the story, and interest to events otherwise |^arren. It may 
be that such particularities as^ these, well befitting the history of 
an American whaler or a Californian trader from Boston, ofe not 
considered seemly as applied to Her *Majqsty’a ships of war. 
Nevertheless, we are sure that, witliout any breach of professional 
etiquette, much might have been done to lake off an air of bald- 
ness from the book, alul to vivify it into a m()re popular and in- 
structive form. Were it not rather an untoward comparison for a 
book of travels,* we might liken it in this miitter to a novel or play, 
where the interest in events and places mainly depends On the^ 
feeling we have already acquired in the persons who act, prosper, 
or suffer in the progress* of the story. ^ • 

We have especially to complain that Mr. Jukes has not pre- 
fixed to his narrative some distinct statement of the objects of the 
voyage, nor even adverted to the place in his volumes where 
such might be found. The reader is left to infer these objects 
from detached passages, very imperfectly designating the motives 
and peculiarities of the survey, until near the close of the first 
volume, where there is introduced a valuable chapter on the 
structure and extent of the Great Barrier Reef, and its relation 
to the navigation of these seas. • * 

In the Appendix, moreover, we find a copy of the Admiralty 
orders under which ^aptain Blackwood sailed ; a j)erspicuous 
document, and excellent not only in the explicit nature of the naval 
instructions, but also in its humane and judicious inculcation of 
rules for intercourse with the natives. We quote what may suffice 
to show the main purposes of the expedition : — • •, 

‘ Wlicreas a large proportion of the vessels trading to the South Sea 
and to Australia are obliged to return to Europe or proceed to India by 
way of Torres Strait — many of winch vessels, wht*n weak-handed, in 
order to avoid the frequent anchorage necessary in the in-shore passage 
by which is called King’s Rout, stanil out to sea till an ^opportunity 
offers for making one of the narrow gaps jn the Barrier Ilcefs^lhrough 
whicli they steer for the Strait — and whereas several vessels Wave thus 
been lost, there being no other guide to these qpenings than tRe casual 
observation of latitude, wliich is often incorrect, there being no land to be 
seen till entangled within the reefs, and no chart on which the dangers 
are correctly placed : • 

‘ We have therefore thought fit, for the above reasons, to have the 
Great Barrier Reef explored, and these gaps surveyed, in order that 
some means may be devised for so marking the most eligible of these 
openings that they may be recognised in due time, and passed through 
in comparative safety. • 

After appointing the particular vessels to the sernce, and 
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directing that they should be refittt&d^ provisions recruited, and 
all possible information as to the Barrier Reef obtained at Sydney, 
the principal instructions given under these Orders are the fol- 
lowing : — 

The survey of the exterior or eastern edge of that vast chain of 
reefs, which extend almost continuously from Break-sea Spit to 
the shore of New Guinea. 

The thorough examination of all the channels through i the 
barrier chain, with detailed phns of those which offer a secure 
passage, and the device of some practical means of marking them 
by beacons of wood, s^one, hr iron. 

The ascerthinnlent of the safest channels by which vessels 
coming from the eastward may pass through the intricate reefs 
and islands occupying the mouth of Torres Strait ; and, in 
particular, a complete survey, including tides, soundings, and 
sailing directions, of the passage called Endeavour Strait : these 
b’eing regarded as among the most important objects of the ex- 
pedition. 

Authority also is given to examine certain parts of the coast- 
line of New Holland, as well as the southern shore of New 
Guinea, and the adjacent islands ; the following salutary injunction 
^ being added, which is applicable to many other cases in life as 
’well as to the circumstances of a maritime survey : — 

* feut, wherever you go, expect you to produce full and faithful 
surveys of the places you visit. And we es,>ecially desire you not to 
waste your time and means in what are ealled running surveys^ in 
which much work is apparently executed, but no accurate knowledge 
obtained, useful either to the mariner or geographer. Whatever you do 
is -to be donU effectually.' 

Wc must carry our readers somewhat further into the descrip- 
tion of this Great Barrier Reef, not merely as forming tbc main 
object of the present expedition, but from its being marked as the 
most singular and gigantic example of its kind on the surface of 
the globe. Among the varioiifs phenomena of physical geography, 
few in fi uth are more extitiordina^ than those great coral forma- 
tions, vhich, under different shapes and designations, meet tbc 
navigator in his passage through the tropical seas ; rai ely passing 
far beyond these limits of latitude, but, within the wide belt of 
ocean thus iiicluded, rising up from unknown depths, in stranger 
forms than imagination could devise, and alike perplexing to the 
naturalist from their multitudinous occurrence in some tracts of 
sea, and their absence in others. Here we find the circular 
lagoon islets (or atolls, as they are now termed, by adoption of a 
native word), circles of coral rock, often barely emerging from the 
wilderness of waters around ; yet resisting the heaviest storms, and 
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sheltering small central lake^ the placid surface of whose blue 
water strangeiy contrasts with the tumult of waves without. Else- 
where, as in various parts of the Indian, Pacific, and Atlantic 
oceans, ^we see these coral islands occurring in closer groups, with 
innumerahle channels between, cover jng often a wide arec^ of sea, 
and so numerous as almost to defy all reckoning t^d survey. Eng- 
land, which plants its flag on evefy various surface of the earth, 
pgssesses in the Bermudas one of these coral clusters, .further 
remarkable as the nfost distant«point from the equator at which 
coral rocks are known to occur. Elsewhere, again, we find these 
extraordinary Creations of the deep forming barrier reefs to islands 
or portions of continent ; encircling some, bordering or fringing 
others, through lines of enormous extent ; and in certain peaces, 
as between the north-eastern coast of Australia aijd New Cale- 
donia, so largely developed in the form of detached reefs as to 
have obtained from Flinders the name of the Coral Sea. 

To almost all our readers it must be known that these \«ist 
works, as fitly they may be called, are due to the labours of cer- 
tain species of zoophytes ; ranking among the most minute and 
slightly organized forms of animal life, yet having a common 
instinct of existence which renders them the artificers of mineral 
masses and new lands amidst the ocean, fitted eventually to be- 
come the abode of man. The soft pulp of the coral animal 
secretes, or otherwise forms, a stony nucleus; the aggregation of 
which matter, by the conjoint working of myriads o/ these little 
creatures, and the accumulated and superimposed labours of dif- 
ferent species a^d successive generations, produces these wonder- 
ful results : — 'admiranda lexnum spectacula rerumy they may 
well be termed, looking at the relation between the a^ent and^he 
magnitude of the work dccomplished. 

In a later part of this article we shall have to refer again to 
this topic, as connected with the theory of coral formations and 
their relation to other great physical phenomena of the globe. ' 
Meanwhile we will merely remark that the whol^ course of 
modern science tends to disclose faots analogous to those just 
mentioned, and to show the influence of living organic oauses in 
forming the material and determining thb structure of many of 
the great masses which compose the crust of the earth, as also 
in producing other phenomena, apparently the mo*t alien from 
such origin. Where formerly brute matter alone was seen or 
suspected, the eye of the microscope now shows the innumerable 
relics of living beings, the artificers of the mass which thus en- 
tombs them. 'The flint nodules of chalk rocks, the hard Tripoli 
slate, even certain varieties of Jhe noble opal, are composed 
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wholly, or in part/ of the silicious cases of fossil infusoria. The 
sand which sometimes fails on ships far distant from the coast — 
the mud which lies in the estuaries of rivers — even the layers of 
ashes and pumice which cover the edifices of Pompeii^ — give the 
same remarkable result. We look backwards through ages of 
organic life on t^e surface of the earth ; and in the very minute- 
ness of form and species we find reason why they should have 
been easily aggregated into large and dense masses, masking to 
comrpon observation the vitality ^hich once pervaded the whole. 
Looking forwards, we see the earth and seas still teeming with 
the same profusion of life ^n its siftipler forms, and cannot but 
infer that thea? may hereafter undergo the same changes and 
minister to the same great results.* Science stands here, as in 
so many^other instancy, between the pas^and future time; cast- 
ing upon the latter the light, mbre or less distinct, which it de- 
rives from reflection of the former. 

Jlecurring to the subject more immediately before us, we 
would beg the reader to take up the map of New Holland, and to 
fix his eye on Sandy Cape, in S. lat. 24° 30', about 600 miles 
north of Sydney, and the most salient point on the eastern coast 
of the Australian continent. From Break-sea Spit, a narrow 
sand-bank which runs twenty miles northwards from this Cape, 
begins the Great Barrier Reef; the gigantic dimensions of which 
will <.bc understood by carrying the eye northwards along the 
Australian coast to Torres Gtrait and the shores of New Guinea, 
and learning that this coral reef forms a continuous barrier, sepa- 
rating an inner and shallow coast channel from the deep sea with- 
out, and stretching throughout the whole length of the line just 
de/scribed. A mere inspection of degrees of latitude will show 
that this length exceeds 1200 miles; and the term continuous is 
justified by the fact iimt, except towards the soutliern extremity 
of the line, it is broken only by narrow channels or gaps. Still, 
in strictness, the chain must be considered as a series of indi- 
vidual coral banks, of greater or less extent, assuming this definite 


* We may meutioii, as it is not generally«kiiown, that Elirenbcrg: has actually suc- 
ceeded in 'tnruduciiig Tripoli and polishing slate from living infusoria. We may 
farther add tliat he fourtd in a iieaty argillaceous deiKisit, twenty feet below the 
pavement of llerlin, masses of iidusoria still living, and in some places deposits of 
ova reaching to much greater depth. In the public gardens at llerlin workmen were 
occupied many dkys in removing mosses wholly composed of fossil infusoria. In the 
moors of Leinburg there occur similar accumulations twenty-eight feet in thickness. 
Obeervatioii probably i^ alone wanting to multiply indefinitely facts of similar kind ; 
and the inferences which tlicse, and other wonders of the fossil world, have already 
fumished to exact science may well justify the old sentence of Aristotle, Am 
TO BaviUL(uv ol wOpwwoif Hat vw hoi to wpt^oy, rip^wro ipt\\nro(puy — Metaph,^ 
1 . cap. 2. ^ 

rectilinear 
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rectilinear direction parallel to the Jine of coasi; the channel 
between the Jbarrier thus forlned and 4he mainland containing 
some scattered reefs ; — the outer*, or ocean side, dipping down 
precipitously to depths yet uhfat homed, and leavhig a clear sea to 
the east*of from 60 to 100 irAles in width ; beyond which, in the 
direction of New Caledonia, coral islliiKls or reefs again Appear* 
in unknown number and variety of form, scattered over what we 
have already noticed under the name of the Coral Sea. 

*Our author, in ihi chapter of his volume before allilded to,, 
well describes the general aspect and character of -this* vast 
boundary-reef.*; — ^ 

‘The Great Barrier reefs are thus found lo form g long submarine 
buttress, or curtain, along the N. E. coast of Australia ; rising iif 
general precipitously from«a very great depth, bu^resting towards the north 
on the shoaler ground of Torres Strait, and towards tiffe south on the 
bank stretcliing off, from Sandy Cape. If it were to be laid dry, this 
great barrier would be found to have a considerable jresemblunce to a 
gigantic and iiregular fortification — a steep glacis crowned witlt a 
broken parapet- wall, and carried from one rising ground to another. 
The tower-1 ikc bastions of projecting and detached reefs would increase 
this resemblance. From examination of our charts it would appear that 
the normal condition of this long mass of reefs is that the outer barrier 
should be narrow, rising precipitously from a great depth, and running 
more or less nearly in a straight line ; and that inside this outer bai^ 
tier there should be a clear spare about twenty fathoms deej^ and 
several miles wide, between which space'«ind the land should he another 
body of reefs.’— vol. i. \f. 332 . • 

Thus there may be said to be two channels, or routes, as they 
are termed, coittiected with the Great Barrier reef — the Inner 
one having an average width of about thirty miles, dthough nar- 
rowed by subordinate »reefs on the land side— the. navigatle 
•passage varying in depth from ten to thirty fathoms for the 
greater part of its extent, and safe in being thoroughly sheltered . 
from the storms of the ocean without, and affording good anchor- , 
age wherever the channel is nai^ow or intricate. #The Outer 
passage, on the other hand, to the east^of the barrier reeCthough ^ 
giving a wider route for navigation, has a profound dejith of sea 
without the possibility of anchorage; so that under no* circum- 
stances in which a vessel is placed can refuge be hail, unless she 
is able to make,, her way through one of the opening| in the Great 
Barrier, and th^sJLo find access to the sheltered sea within. In 
this description will be seen the objects and value of . the surt^ey 
now completed ; which, by atcevtaining the openings of easiest 
“access, and o^width and depth best suited to navigation, and by 
fixing beacons to mark j»nd distinguish them, gives great increase 
of safely and facility to ships Iravcfrsing these seas. The jfiribable 
VOL. Lxxxi*. NO. CLxiT. 2 I ^number 
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number of these openlno^s or transvejse channels we do not find 
anywhere denoted. In tiauth, it would bo difficult ^o enumerate 
them, seeing that they vary from mere fissures in the reef to pas- 
sages several miles in width. The good ship- channels alone 
have value, and these seem to be coifiparatively rare. 

But ‘the objects of this «survey would mot have been fully at- 
tained, without a'thofrough cxayiination also of lliat northern por- 
tion of the Great Barrier reef which stretches well-nigh across 
Torres ‘Strait, and intercepts, though in a, more complex affd 
irregiilar manner, the free passa5:e from the Southern Pacific to 
the seas of the Indian Archipelago. A moment’g inspection of 
the map will show the uinguKar importance of this Strait to the 
€arect intercourse between our great Australian colonies and 
India, China, and Europe; and the value .of an accurate survey 
of its complicated and difficult channels, so strongly enjoined in 
the Admiralty instructions for Captain Blackwood. It is, indeed, 
a strange and uncouth passage — a labyrinth of coral reefs, vol- 
canic rocks, islets, and shoals — yet destined nevertheless to \ield 
that free channel which man requires for his commerce, and 
which the zeal and boldness of those seeking for it arc sure 
eventually to obtain. We shall have occasion afterwards to revert 
to this point in the survey. 

I * The width of the Great Barrier reef near the surface, as we 
apprehend the meaning of our author, varies from two hundred 
yards to a mile; but there if> some indistinctness in this matter, 
and probably often difficulty from the groiijnng of reefs together 
on the inner side of the barrier. On the outer side, the precipi- 
tous fall into unfathomed depths seldom leaves^any ambiguity. 
We willingly .quote Mr. Jukes's description of a portion of coral 
reef in its ordinary aspect, as aiding the conception of our readers, 
though, perchance, somewhat lowering the Jlhticipation^ of beauty 
of form and colouring derived from the name : — 

, * To get an idea of the nature and structure of an individual coral 

reef, let the *;reader fancy to him^lf a great submarine mound of rock, 
composel^ of the fragments and detritus of corals and shells, compacted 
together into a soft, spongy sort of stone. The greater part of the sur- 
face of this mound is quite flat, and near the level cf low water. At its 
edges it commonly slopes gradually down to a depth of two, three, or four 
fathoms, and then pitches suddenly with a very rapid slope into deep 
water, twenty ov two hundred fathoms, as the case may be. The surface 
of the reef, when exposed, looks like a great flat of sandstone, with a 
few loose slabs lying about, or here and there an accumulation of dead 
broken coral-branches, or a bank of dazzling white sand. It is, how- 
ever, chequered with holes and hollows more or less *-deep, in which 
small living corals are growing, or has, perhaps, a large portion always 
covered bv two or three feet of wliter ; and here are fields of corals, 

either 
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cither clumps of branching madrepores, or round stools and blocks of 
mjeandrina ajid astraea, both dbad and living. Proceeding from this 
central flat towards the edge, living corals become more and more 
abundant; ns we get towards the windward side, we encounter the surf 
of the breakers long before w» can reach the extreme verge of the reef; 
and among these breakers we see imn^ense blocks, often tw<# or three 
yards, or more, in diameter, lying loose upon the r«ef. * * 

***** If w'e approach the lee edge of the reef, we 
0nd it covered with living corals^ commonly maeandrina, a^raea, and 
madrepore, in about* equal abundance, all glowing with rich ^lolours, 
bristling with branches, or studded with great knobs and blocks. Whef^ 
the slope is ^ntle, the great groups^of living corals and intervening 
spaces of white sand can be still discerned flirough tjie clear water to a 
depth of 40 or 50 feet, bevond which the water recovers its usftal dftp 
blue. A coral reef, therefore, is a mass of brute matter, living only at 
its outer surface, and chiefly on its lateral slopes.’ * 

Having ’dwell thus fully on the local circumstances of reef, 
channels, and sea, Avhich formed the object and*guided the c^jrec- 
tion of Captain Blackwood's survey, we need not pursue the track 
of his voyages in any minute detail. The actual survey was begun 
at the end of the year 1842, eight months after his departure 
from England, and his labours were continued until June, 1845 — 
with intervening periods of rej)air and repose, at different ports of 
Australia and the Indian Archipelago. His starting-point \tasP 
Sandy Cape, which w^e have mentioned as the southern extremity 
of the Barrier reef. For the firsU200 miles, proceeding north- 
wards, the barrier is*irregular and imperfectly conttnuous, includ- 
ing the vast masses called Swain’s Reefs, which reach to a 
breadth of abi/ht 90 miles. Of this portion of the survey accurate 
charts liave been constructed. The second section*of the b[\;rrier, 
stretching from I at. #22° northwards for a distance of nearly 
200 miles, had alVeady been surveyed by Captain Flinders, 
and was therefore passed over by this expedition. It is a con- 
tinuous chain of strong massive reefs, in which no gap what-* 
ever was found, until reaching lat. 18® 30', where Flinders 
discovered a wide opening, through which he passed«Trom the 
inner channel to the outer •sea. Here his examination of the 
coast ceased — and we have, from some, cause which we do not 
clearly apprehend, an hiatus of 120 miles in the survey, the form 
and condition of the barrier in this interval being; yet unknown. 
Captain Blackwood’s labours began again in lat. 16° 40', and 
were thence extended with great minuteness to lat. 9° 20', the 
northern extremity of the Great Reef, a distance of nearly 500 
miles. This, including the examination of the eastern part of 
Torres Strait, and the^channels amidst its reefs, is the most valu- 
able part of the work accomplished ; and the charts, as reduced 
• 2 1 2 • from 
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from the survey, will remain as lasting records of it, unless some 
of those gradual changes dn the crust of the globe which geology 
has to record — or other more violent and sudden convulsion, such 
as have been frequent among the Indian islands — should disturb 
the coral flooring of these seas, and after the soundings and chan- 
rOels thai have now been explored. * 

In a part of this great barrier, between lat. 1 1° 20' and 12° 20', 
the line of reefs, instead of being straight, or gently curving, is 
sharply deflected into convolutions, forming deep bays, with 
' Vletached reefs outside. In one of these bights, having an en- 
trance 6 miles wide, and stretfhing 8 miles inward r, such is the 
depth that no bottom \vas reached except close to the reefs, 
though a line of nearly 300 fathoms was thrown out. 

This extraordinary spot was called Wreck Bay, and with me- 
lancholy fitness of name, as Captain Blackwood found l}ing on 
the reef near it the wo ecks of two large vessels, I'he Ferguson and 
Martha Ridgwa}*, lost here in 1840 and 1841 ; the former having 
part of the 50th regiment on board. Happily the presence of 
another vessel in company prevented in this case any loss of life. 
Mr. Jukes gives an interesting description of these wrecks, and of 
a night he passed on board that of the Martha Ridgway, after 
considerable danger in reaching it. We have pleasure in quoting 
tWo or three striking passag< s from this portion of his narrative. 
The flrst describes the view seaward from the reef on which the 
wrecks lay — a mere ridge, sonie hundred )ards wide, rising to the 
w'ater’s level from the profound ocean underneath : — 

‘The water was perfectly clear, and of almost unfathomable depth 
right up to the outer slope, or submarine wall of the reef. The long 
ocean-swell beihg suddenly impeded by this barrier, lifted itself in one 
great continuous ridge of deep blue water, which cm ling over, fell on 
the edge of the reef in an unbroken cataract of dazzling white foam. 
Each line of breaker was often one or two miles in lengili, with not a 
perceptible gap in its continuity. There was a simple grandeur and 
display of power and beauty in this scene, as viewed fiom the forecastle 
of the wreck, about 30 feet above the water, that rose even to sublimity. 
The unbroken roar of the surf, with its^ regular pulsation of tliunder, as 
each succeeding swell first fell on the outer edge of tlie reef, was almost 
deafening, yet so deep* toned as not to interfere with the slightest nearer 
and sharper sound, or to oblige us to raise our voices in the least. Both 
the sound and sight were such us to impress the spectator with the con- 
sciousness of standing in the presence of an overwhelming majesty and 
power; while his senses were delighted by the contrast of beautiful 
colours in the deep blue of the ocean, the dazzling while of the surf, and 
the bright green of the shoal water on the reef.’ — vol. i. p 121. 

A little further we find a good^ picture c»f the scene, as night 
was closing in upon them in this situation : — 


‘ As 
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‘ As I was walking on thepo^p of the wreck, I could not help being 
struck with the wildness and singul ir nature of the scene. A bright 
fire was blazing cheerfully in the galley forward, lighjting up the spectral- 
looking foremast, with its bleached and broken rigging, and the frag- 
ments of spars lying about it. A few of our men were crouched in their 
flannel jackets under the weather-bulA^fiffks, as a nrotection'from th^ 
spray which every now and then fl(iw over us. * The wind was blowing 
strongly, drifting dark clouds occasionally over the star-lit sky, and 
Howling round the wrgck with a shrill tone, that made itself heard above 
the dull continuous roar of the sift-f. Just a-head of us was thte bro^ 
white band of foam, which stretched away on either hand into the dark 
horizon. Now and then some highet wav<3 would burst against the 
hows of the wreck, shaking all her timbers, sehding a spout* pver tfie 
forecastle, and travelling along her sides, would lash the rudder back- 
wards and forwards with a slow creaking groan, as if fhe old ship com- 
plained of the protracted agony she endured. She had been wrecked 
since we had ourselves left home and entered the southern hemisphere ; 
and there mingled perhaps some speculations as to oifr chance of leaving 
the old Fly in some similar situation, with the feelings which the cha- 
racter of the scene sufficed to impress upon the mind.’ — vol. i. p. 123. 

Another passage, describing one of the coral reefs in this vici- 
nity, will in some sort redeem the less picturesque impression of 
such scenery derived from a general description before quoted; — 

‘ In a small bight of the inner edge of this reef was a sheltered ndbkf 
where the extreme slope was well exj)oscd, and where every corij was in 
full life and luxuriance. Smooth roun A masses of mmandrina and astraea 
were contrasted with ^lelicaie leaf-like and cup-shapet4 expansions of 
explanaria, and with an infinite variety of branching madreporce and 
scriatoporec ; some with mere finger-shaped ])rojection8, others with 
large branching stems, and others again exhibiting an elegant assem- 
blage of interlacing twigs, of the most delicate and exquisite worferoan- 
ship. Their colours were unrivalled — vivid greens contrasted with more 
sober lirowns and yellows, mingled witli rich shades of purple, from pale 
pink to deep blue; bright red, yellow, and peach coloured nulliporoe 
clotlied the masses that were dead, mingled with petirly flakes ol^ 
eschara and retepora, the latter locking like lace-work^ in ivory. In 
among the branches of the corals, like ^iids among trees, fliTated beau- 
tiful fish, radiant with metallic greens or crimsons, or iTantastically 
banded with black and yellow stripes. Patdves of clear white sand were 
seen here and there for the floor, with dark hollows and recesses beneath 
overhanging ledges. All these, seen through the clear crystal water, 
the ripple of which gave motion and a quick play of light and shadow to 
the whole, formed a scene of the rarest beauty, and left nothing to be 
desired by the eye, either in elegance of form or brilliancy and harmony 
of colouTiug.’ — vol. i. p. 117. 

Happily for a spot which lias acquired a melancholy notoriety 
by these and other wi^cks, the /liscovery was made withi^i a very 
short distance of an excellent channel traversing this o^^ter line of 

reefs ; 
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reefs; and the erection of,. a lofty beacon on Raine’s Islet, at the 
edg:e of this passage, may be cited as one of the main objects 
fulfilled by the expedition. The work was begun in June, 1844, 
and completed in less than four months. Twenty convict masons 
and quarrymen were brougJiUfrpm Sydney; a quarry was opened 
In the coral rock ;• lime was got by burning sea-shells ; wood for 
burning was brought from islands near the mainland ; water pro- 
cured from other islands, 25 miles distant; lijnber for the build*- 
jng was obtained from the wreck of the Martha Ridgway. Having 
no anchorage nearer, the Fly had to lie 12 miles off within the 
reefs of the barrier, the r,inalfer vessels and boats running to and 
fr/» with the various provisions and materials needful for the work- 
men. Under all these diiliculties a strong circular stone tower 
was erected, 40 feet high, and 30 feet in diameter at its base, 
raised 30 feet higher by a framework of wood, the top covered 
with painted canvas. Mr. Jukes describes the little islet which 
gav6 foundation to the work — a spot not two miles in circum- 
ference, and scarcely 20 feet above high-water mark — and pic- 
tures it well in a plate ; but he barely notices the erection of the 
beacon, and ill supplies this deficiency by a short sketch in the 
appendix. Seeing the singularity of the situation, and ^e pecu- 
liarity of the work, we cannot but believe that it might have fur- 
nished some striking or amusing incidents to a narrative which is 
mainly* deficient in these poin/s. The truth is, that the time was 
one of monotonous inaction to those not din ctly engaged in the 
erection, and that they looked upon it with weariness and distaste. 

Accordingly we find our author, with another naturalist and 
the artist who accompanied the expedition, starling in the Bramble, 
when the beacon was half completed, for Cajie York — the vast 
promontory which abuts on Torres Strait, forming the N.E. ])oint 
of the Australian continent. At this and subsequent jieriods of 
the voyage surveys were made of this Strait and the channels tra- 
Versing its isles and reefs, the singular number and complexity of 
which we* have before noticed, rendering this one of the most dan- 
gerous, as ‘it is one of the most important passages on the globe. 
The examination of ELndeavour Strait, that channel which winds 
immediately round Cape York, was made with all the exactness 
enjoined by the Admiralty, and justified by its peculiar import- 
ance. The linb of steam navigation now loudly invoked for these 
seas, in connexion with those great lines which already unite 
India, China, and Europe, cannot long be delayed, seeing the 
extent, rapid growth, and high commercial activity of the colonics 
which call for such communication. The channel of Endeavour 
Strait will in all likelihood be that taken,* when such scheme is 
carried into effect ; and every sounding, or observation of wind, 

tide. 
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tide, or current, now made,* must bear upon the security and wel- 
fare of this flit u re navigation. 

Tliese circumstances, and a regard to the remarkable position 
ot Cape York — coinmandir^g, as it may fairly be said, this great 
highway between the pacific and Injian oceans — lead oiy author 
to discuss a question, which has for some timoibeen before both* 
home and colonial authorities, the relative value of Cape 
York and Port Essington, as a jjost and settlement for aid to the 
navigation of these seas. The Matter place, 600 miles to the west 
of Cape York, and on the other side of the great Gulf of Cai^ 
pentaria, has*been for several yeaiH oceppied by an officer and 
small body of marines, but without any attempt at colonisation ; 
and with little encouragement to that, cither from fertility of the 
soil, healthiness of the spot, or the character of the natives in its 
vicinity. Repeated visits to botlt, ])laces have given Mr. Jukes a 
very decided preference for Cape York; and in^ his reasons for 
this preference we fully concur. Its ])osition is a main point in 
its favour. It is in the vicinity of danger and affords a place of 
easy refuge. In war it would command security to a passage 
where a single enemy’s ship might inflict incalculable mischief. 
Its distance from Sydney, 17()0 miles, would make it an ad- 
mirable depot for ((jal in the steam navigation towards India.^ 
Though without a harbour, this is little needed, where the reefs 
themselves, which create the danger of the strait, protect the sea 
from all heavy swelV and render anchorage secure^ At Evans’s 
Ray, which is suggested as a site for the settlement, there are dry 
rocky places for building, pools of fresh water, and a considerable 
surface of fertile land ; frequent rains, fresh breezes, and a healthy 
vegetation. All these advantages, according to oflr author^,* are 
absent at Port Essington, and though possessing a fine harbour, 
the value of this is annulled by situation and difficulty of access. 
Putting the matter on a personal footing, Mr. Jukes declares 
that if condemned to either, he would rather live at Cape York* 
for five years than at Port Essington for two — an odd numerical 
formula of preference, but sufficiently intelligible. •* 

The right manner of solving the question we believe ho be, that 
Cape York should be ado])led as a neW settlement, and Port 
Essington not given up. Mistress of Gibraltar, Aden, and Singa- 
pore, and cognizant of the value of such posilionsF for commerce 
and ])ower, England can hardly choose but plant her flag on a 
promontory which commands the passage between two oceans. 
But the whole shores of the continent, of which it is one extre- 
mity, are beSoming hers by discovery and colonization ; ani^ Port 
Essington is a point ofi the line.of coast, and having relations to 
the Indian Archipelago, which justify its being retqjned, even 

though 
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though offering little present benefit or promise. The active 
spirit which at this time pervades *the world, working with new 
means and appliances of every kind, will vivify in the end what is 
barren now ; and no expenditure or labour can be better bestowed 
than in aiding by anticipation the progress which commerce and 
. colonization arc ignaking on these distant shores. 

While upon this subject, we must indulge ourselves with a short 
parenthesis as to that extraordinary line of steam communicatipn 
betw’eeh England and her Eastern possessic'^ns (somewhat oddly 
''Vailed the journey), of which Australia and New Zealand 

wiW hereafter form the extr^jine branches. The creation of the 
last twelve year^, this communication has already acquired a sort 
oV maiurity of speed and exactness, notwithstanding the enormous 
distances traversed, and the changes necessary in transit from sea 
to sea. The Anglo-Indian mail, in its two sections, and including 
passengers and correspondence, possesses a sort of individuality as 
the. greatest and most singular line of intercourse on the globe. 
Two of the first nations of Europe, France and Austria, struggle 
for the privilege of carrying this mail across their territories. 
Traversing the length of the Mediterranean, it is received on the 
waters of the ancient Nile — Cairo and the Pyramids are passed 
in its onward course — the Eesert is traversed with a speed which 
' nfocks the old cavalcades of camels and loitering Arabs — it is re- 
embarked on the Red Sea near a spot sacred in Scriptural history 
— the promontory projecting "from the heigh^ of Mount Sinai, the 
shores of Mecca and ]\Iedina, arc passed in its rapid course down 
this great gulf — it emerges through the Straits of Babelmandel 
into the Indian seas — to be distributed thence by different lines 
to all the gre..t centres of Indian government and commerce, as 
well as to our more remote dependencies in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca and the Chinese seas. There is a certain majesty in the 
simple outline of a route like this, traversing the most ancient seats 
of empire, and what we arc taught to regard as among the earliest 
abodes of mi.n, — and now ministering to the connexion of Eng- 
land with that great sovereignty she has conquered, or created, in 
the East ; ^more wonderful, with onfe exception, than any of the 
empires of antiquity ; and perchance also more iiiijiortant to the 
general destinies of mankind. 

With respect to the still unexecuted part of this great scheme 
of communication, embracing the Australian colonies, we may. 
remark that steam- vessels, after passing Cape ^’ork, will pro- 
bably in most cases proceed southwards by the inner channel, 
within the Great Barrier Reef. Though affording smooth water, 
however^ this passage will not be without iULdifficulties and delays. 
The first tlirce nights after leaving Cape York must, probably be 
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passed at anchor ; and eveh in the daj^time a slow rate of pro- 
gress will oft^n be required, to avoid the numerous detached coral 
reefs; especially when the sun is near the meridian, and the glare 
cm the yv^ater such as to concise the view of the intricate passages 
between. Experience ^and multiplied beacons will lessen these 
difficulties, but cannot wholly remove tliem. • .# 

Though a subordinate object of the expedition, yet under the 
authority of his instructions Captain Blackwood surveyed also a 
line of the Australian mainland, beginning at lat. 22^, and pro^ 
ceeding 1 10 miles northwards. Previous reports had afforded the 
presumption c^f superior soil and larg:cr native population in this 
region ; and such was found to be the case. A b^tof undujating 
land, running backwards from the coast to a parallel chain of hills, 
])resents a surface covered with abundant and 6ne grass,^and large 
timber. Inlets on the coast are numerous, and boat navigation is 
aided by tides rising from 20 to 30 feet. If col^mization be ex- 
tended to the north of the actual settlements of New South Wales, 
this would appear the best locality for it; and Mr. Jukes, after 
twice circumnavigating Australia, affirms that he has seen no part 
of this continent, near the sea, of equal fertility, or combining so 
many natural advantages. But penal settlements can hardly be 
attempted beyond the latitude of Sandy Cape; such are the faciljf , 
ties for escape afforded by the coral reefs and islands which stretch 
inultitudinously along this coast. * 

The deficiency of navigable rivers in Australia, onu of the many 
strange peculiarilies of that country, gives great value to every 
discovery of this kind. Though no new river was found on the 
part of the coast now described, a further examination was made 
of one previously discovered by Captain Wickham oT the Bea'^le, 
and bearing his name. *Our author, with a party, after a difficult 
passage through the mangrove bushes and breakers at its mouth, 
ascended seven or eight miles of its course; the boats being then 
compelled to return from increasing shallowness of water. As 
this stream must have its sources*in the mountain-cliain which 
forms a sort of backbone to Australia, Tunning parallel 4nd near 
to the eastern coast, little can be expected from it in facilitating 
ingress to the interior, except as regards the supply of fresh 
water — an advantage, it must be admitted, of no small import in 
a country so destitute of this great necessary of life. • 

.During the examination of this line of coast there was frequent 
communication with native tribes, which Mr. Jukes relates in 
some detail. Though certain peculiarilies of usage are noticed, 
we find nothing in these relations which would much interest i3ur 
readers, or which differs tnaterially,from the description so familiar 
to us in the narratives of former travellers of their intercourse with 

this 
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this people. They appeiir, as seen- here, to be a tall and athletic 
race, active and bold in their demeanour and habits, ’with an occa- 
sional fierceness of temper, of which a melancholy proof occurred 
in the death of one of the seamen of the Bramble, struck by a native 
spear. Our author, who \ycs one of the landing party when this 
happened, gives Mo statement of any provocation or quarrel lead- 
ing to. it. 'riie spear, projected by aid of the icornerah, or ' throw- 
ing-stick,’ which gives it wonderful increase of force, penetrattid 
inches into the back, shattering tlie spine and ribs, and pass- 
ing nearly through the left lobe of the lungs. It was with diffi- 
culty (^rawn out, leaving the point, made of bone, in the body. 
Tlie poor fellow — an excellent sailor and beloved by his mess- 
mates — lingered to the third day in suffering, and then died. 

Ill describing the feelings excited by this event among the 
others of the party — making them reluctant JLo leave the coast 
without some ('pportunity of revenging tlicir comrade’s death — 
Mr. Jukes explains the source of many of these unhappy atroci- 
ties, which even )et occasionally deface our intercourse w'ilh tlie 
native Australians, despite the higher and belter views which now 
govern our principles and habits of colonization. On the outskirts 
of the settlements such occurrences have been, and always will be, 
Hiore frequent — from obvious causes in the character and habits 
both of the white and native border population ; — and we are led 
to fear that the spread of co]pnization in the N.E. portion of Aus- 
tralia, ceriain eventually to occur, may inv >lve yet more of su(‘h 
calamities, seeing the bold and masculine character of many of the 
native tribes on this part of the coast. Time will in the end put 
a stop to all jhese things; but it can only hap])en through that 
extinction of the native jiopulation, which, by a strange and sad 
destiny — the incluctabile fatam of what we call savage life — 
seems always to occur sooner or Jater, where Europeans have 
trodden upon new lands. 

In the latter part of Mr. Jiikes’s first volume wc find narrated 
the proceedings of the ckpedition on Murray’s Islands, at the 
eastern entrance of Torres Strait, and on the southern coast of 
New Guinea; which coast, with its widely sjiread banks of shoal- 
soundings, was surveyed for a length of 140 miles — a small sec- 
tion of the shores of this vast island, but important as the northern 
boundary of the strait, and further interesting as some slight index 
to a country less known perhaps than any other of equal size in 
the habitable world. Notwithstanding its great extent, equal 
to that of Great Britain and France conjointly — its remarkable 
position in the Eastern Archipelago — its ^)roximity to islands long 
visited oP colonized, and to channels of great and increasing com- 
merce — 
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inerce — the ouUine of Papua, cfr New Guinea, still remains to be 
completed in our maps ; and we have no certain assurance whether 
it be a single island or several. Of its interioV we are wholly 
ignorant^discovery having n(^^er advanced more than a few miles 
from the coast ; and this «nore as the c^fsitalty of adventure than on 
any deliberate plan of survey. Yet enough has be’Sn seen or learnt 
through indirect channels to indicate a country of luxuriant vegeta- 
tioiT, profuse in its h^rms of animal life, abounding in ‘water, 
large rivers, and mountain-chains — a striking contrast in all phy- 
sical conditions, to the adjacent continent of Australia; and in 
these circumstances, under such a latitude, giving promise of a 
rich exuberance of harvest to the naturalists who may here&fler 
find access to the Fauna and Flora of this unknown Ignd, the 
native seat of the bird of paradise. 

A small fol’tified post, established by the Dutch twenty years 
ago, at Ooroo, on its western coast, is the sole spot yet occupied 
by Europeans — a feeble attestation of the claim which Holland 
extends to New Guinea, in common with so many other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago.* The jealous and ferocious character of 
the natives is usually cited as the reason why neither through this, 
nor other direct channel, h^as I^uropean commerce reached these 
shores. Rut in truth our ignorance is the same of the people a^ 
of the country. Our voyagers s(‘e occasionally the Papuan, or 
Oriental negroes, of the coast ; and hectr more vaguely of the other 
race, the Alfoers or H.lraforas, inhabiting the interiot*. We can 
hardly consider New Guinea as inaccessible to future commerce, 
when seeing the hardy and extensive traffic which the Chinese and 
people of the Molucca Islands carry on with this coujitry; briag- 
ing away in their junks the edible bird-nests, tortoise-shell, pearls, 
masay bark, birds of par«adisc, nutmegs, and trepang ; and carrying 
ihilher cotton goods, cloth, iron tools, 6cc. All this sounds well 
to the mercantile ear ; and time will achieve what has hitherto, 
from ignorance, accident, or jealousy, been unaccomplished . 

Of this portion of the New Guinea coast, surveyed by jCfaptain 
Rlackwood, the character is more peculiar than interesting except 
under the supposition of its indicating some. great river, of which 
this is the delta. We quote Mr. Jukes’s description: — 

‘ From the large opening, or river mouth, in S. lat. 8®«45', E. long. 
143® 35', to the furthest point examined in the boats in lat. 7® 40' and 
long. 144® 30', and for an unknown distance beyond, the coast had 
everywhere the same features. It was low, flat, muddy, covered with 


* We owe to Dutch writera, KoliT and Modena, the most recent accounts of tliis 
western portion of the New Guiffca coast, f^orrest, Delano, Lesson, &c., ore further 
authorities as to ihi# singular country and people, but all scanty in the iaformation 
they are able to afford. 

jungle 
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jung;le and impenetrable forests, and intersected by a complete network 
of fresh-water canals — of all sizes and depths from a mere muddy 
ditch to a width of five miles and a depth of 20 to 30 feet. This coast 
was fronted by immense mudbanks, f^tretching from 10 to ^20 miles 
out to .sea, having at low-wat^r a general depth of about 12 feet, with a 
few deeper plac^, and some sand-banks rfnich shoaler or quite dry. 
These mud-flats gradually deepened towards their outer edge to 3 and 
4 fathoms, and then more rapidly to 6, 10, and 20 fathoms. Now this 
is precisely the formation of the 'delta of a gr^at river; and the only 
'•^diffieulty in the present case is tVie supposing a river, large enough 
to produce such a delta, to exist on an island like New Guinea.’ — vol. i. 

Tliis objection to an opinion otherwise highly probable may be 
lessenec[, if not obviated, by the following considerations. First, 
assuming such river to have its sources in the mountainous region 
which we know to exist in the north-western pjfrt of* New Guinea, 
it. might, taking a direction to the south-east, find space enough, 
in a country 1200 miles in length, to become an ample and 
powerful stream. Further, it would appear that the climate is 
one of heavy periodical rains, and probably of much general 
moisture from the dense forests and jungles. And yet further, 
as there seems to be little current in these channels near the 
Mcoast, it is probable that the delta formed here may be dispro- 
porvonably large to tlie body of water coming down from the 
interior. Wc need not dwell upon these jminls, as they are sure 
to be speedily solved. Captain Rlackwor^trs boats asccnrled one 
of the channels nearly 30 miles; and Mr. Jukes reasonably con- 
jectures that, with the aid of a small steamer, it might be possible 
frqm this side to make a deep inroad into the island. 

The communication with the native Papuans of the coast, several 
of whose villages were hastily visited, was diflicult,-and not without 
collision, and in one case, fatal result. We are bound to state 
that Mr. Jukes does not give a clear explanation of these cir- 
cumstanceij ; and we look upon them with more suspicion, from 
finding, the admission of sundry acts of aggression; one of which — 
thfe abstr.action of two pigs and some native implements — is 
allowed by our author to be an act of theft, though, by a con- 
venient oblivion, not thought of as such till the pigs were eaten. 
The whole maltei is treated too jocosely for our taste ; nor arc 
we reconciled to it by the name of Pigville, given to the place, 
and figuring in the chart annexed to this volume. The name is 
not unbefitting the deed, and somewhat too much, moreover, in 
the style of Transatlantic nomenclature. We shall be glad, on 
cvfery account, to see its erasure from future maps. 

The channel of Torres Strait, remarkable in so many ways, is 
not leas\ so in the sudden line of demarcation it' draws between 

two 
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two kinds of^ vegetation, tww groups of lower animals, and two 
varieties of the, human race. Those straAge anomalies which ’de- 
signate all that belongs to Australian landscape and life, extend 
even to the isles bordering this continent within the Strait, In 
the isles *and land of New Guinea, scarcely 50 miles distant, a 
miraculous change comes over the scefte, both as respects vege- 
table and animal life ; extending even to the shAls and echino- 
dermata which lie upon the shores. We quote a passage, ’well 
describing the different aspect of^fhe vegetable world on llie, op- 
posite shores : — * 

‘ The dull aiid'sombre vegetation of A^istralm spreads all over Cape 
York and the adjacent islands. Wide forests ol laige but rftgged-, 
stemmed gum-trees, with their almost leafless and quite shtideless 
branches, constitute the tharacteristic of this vegetation. Jlere and 
there are gullies, with jungles of more umbrageous foliage, and some 
palms ; but the mass of the woods are and, hot, and dusty, and the 
leaves not only small hut dry and brittle. On the island* of the northern 
side of Torres Strait, not a gum-tree is to he seem ; the woods are close, 
lofty, and afford the deepest and most refreshing shade; often matted 
into impenetrable thickets by creiptrs and undergrowth ; but adorned with 
various foliage — the cocoa-nut, the plantain, the bamboo, and other plants 
not only beautiful but useful to man. On the New Guinea coast the 
vegetation is of the rankest and most luxuriant kind, even for the tropics. 
One vast dark jungle spreads over its shores, abounding in immense 
forest-lrces, whose trunks arc hidden by groves of sago-palms, » and 
myriads of other heat and moisture-loving ^^ilaiits.* — vol. i. 298. 

We cannot (juit the subject of New Guinea without adverting, 
wliich we do with great interest, to the expedition of discovery and 
survey, under the command of Captain Stanley, now on its 
voyage to these shores. The character which thaf officer has 
acquired for professional tibility and energy, scientific attainments, 
and experience gained in all parts of the world, well justified the 
Board of Admiralty in selecting him for this service ; and give 
entire assurance that all will be done which these qualities can 
effect, aided as they are by excel lenfc^ppoint in ents in e\^ery subor- 
dinate part of the expedition.* ^ . 

• 

A considerable part of Mr. Jukes’s second volume is occupied 
by the narrative of an excursion into the eastern portion of Javst; 
with sketches, sufficiently lively, both of the scenery f)f this mag- 
nificent island, and of the habits of the population, as well colonial 
as native. Our author pictures landscape better than he indicates 

* We may mention that Mr. Macgillivray, a naturalist sent out by Lord l^erby, 
and who accompanied Capt. Blackwood in the voyages we are Teviewiiig, has again 
gone out in the Rattlesnake with Capt. Stanley as naturalist to the expedition—* very 
valuable accession to,it. ^ 

loc&litieSj 
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localities, and his narrative would pfain in interest and perspicuity 
by a little more of introduction to the "round over which the reader 
has to travel with him. Still there is a good deal that is valuable 
in this part of the work ; and particularly in a chaj>ter on the 
colonial government and general condition of Java. The latter 
corroborates in all main points what we have before learnt of this 
curiously despotic and jealous administration, which watches and 
controls Europeans by a police as rigid as that directed to the 
natives; which refuses to admit consuls *,o its ports; inflicts a 
‘^system of passports, rendering change of place as difficult as in 
Russia ; and concentrates its energy 4n preserving a sullen and 
secluded repo,se, and raising a large surplus revenue for trans- 
mission to the mother country. The recollection of that wiser 
and more generous system of government, which Sir Stamford 
Raffles so admirably administered while Java was in our posses- 
sion, gives us an interest in the subject which ‘it might not other- 
wise possess, efxcept as matter of curious speculation on that rela- 
tion of republican institutions at home to despotism in colonies, of 
which history furnishes so many examples. But we do not pursue 
it further, as there may be some future occasion afforded us of 
reverting to the general condition and prospects of this vast group 
of islands, forming the Eastern Archipelago. 

In the Appendix to the volumes before us. arc eight or ten 
papers, recording a part <^f the scientific results of the voyage, 
which we niay shortly notice. The zoologibal specimens collected, 
4000 or 5000 in number, were chiefly placed at the disposal of 
the British Museum, and several of the papers arc connected 
wjth this sj^bject. One, by Professor Owtm. on the bones of a 
Dugong found by Mr. Jukes near Cp])c York {IMicore Aus- 
tralis), indicates, with the usual felicity and exactness of this 
naturalist, the distinctness of the species from the two before 
known ; the principal specific character of the Australian dugong 
being the development of 24 instead of 20 molar teeth. — Another 
paper, 4>y Mr. Gray, describes a new genus of Sea Snakes, dis- 
covered by Mr. Jukes on Darnley Island in Torres Strait, and 
interesting as forming a link between the common Hydrides, 
and the singular abnormal genus called Aipysurus. This is one 
of the instances, now become so frequent, in which the extension 
and increasing exactness of research have filled up gaps before 
left in the continuity of genera and species. It is a case where 
the acquisition of a new fact is far less important than the con- 
firmation and enlargement of a great natural principle. — A third 
paper, by Mr. A. White, describes a new genus, and five new 
species of Crustacea, being further results of this voyage. — A 
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fourth, by JVfr. Gray, delineates several new species of star-6shes ; 
reserving others, also the fruiti^of this expedition, for a monograph 
on the asteriadac, which this distinguished naturalist is about to 
publish. A fifth paper, likewise by Mr. Gray/ on certain new 
species bf marine shells founfl on the Australian coast, completes 
the series of these memoirs on natural* liistory in the Appendix. 

The geological observations of Mr. Jukes are'l^mbodied in the 
narrative, and will be hereafter given to the Geological Society. 
The most interesting are those whidi relate to the shores andlsLands 
of Torres Strait. These islands are evidently points in the sub^' 
merged prolongation of that great rnpuntain-chain which, rising 
from the Southern Ocean in Van DiemeVi’s. La]jd, sinks* again 
under the sea in Bass’s Strait, with the exception of a few iSlancf 
points left above the waters — then emerges in lofty^ masses at the 
southern extremity of New Holland — stretches along the whble 
eastern side of this continent, a range of more than 1600 miles — 
at Cape York again sinks underneath the sea of Torres Stn-yt, 
reappearing at Mount Cornwallis on the New Guinea coast, 
beyond which it is lost to our present knowledge. In a former 
article ((J. R. No. CLll.) we had occasion to notice the geolo- 
gical characters of this great chain, the axis of which is composed 
of primitive rocks, chiefly unstratified, flanked bv Palxozoic strata 
incumbent on them, and mixed with rocks of eruptive character* 
and, succeeding to these in order of time, certain detached coal 
formations, and superficial beds, repiiesenting the tertiary forma- 
tion of Europe. Wc iiff’er, from Mr. Jukes s detached observations 
on the coast, that the same general character extends to the 
northern extremity of the chain. Cape York and the adjacent 
isles are jiorphyritic, and the islands which traverse the straiji^in 
the same line appear to he all composed of granite, sienite, or old 
rnetamorjihic rocks. A circumstance well worthy of remark is, 
that to the eastward of this line none of these primitive rocks ap- 
pear, but low coral isles or coral reefs occupy solely a belt of sea, « 
sixty miles wide, across the mouth of the strait; lo*the^east of 
which again all the islands are voloanip, and chiefly coiyposed of 
lavas. The distinct division by these three belts adds aiv)ther to 
the many singularities of this channel. • 

Before closing our review of these volumes, we must notice two 
other papers in the Appendix ; the first, a copious comparative 
Vocabulary of the languages of some of the islands in Torres Strait 
— the second, a short Memoir, by Dr. R. Latham, on the gene- 
ral affinities of the languages of the Oceanic blacks ; inclusive in its 
inferences of the facts derived from this vocabulary. The main 
result derived by Dr. L»'>tham, from a large and careful collation 
of the most regent data, as to these languages, is that of^the fun- 
damental 
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damental unity of the great groups of the Malayan, Papua, and 
Australian, in opposition to the opinion of their separate charac- 
ter and origin, and of the isolation of the Australian languages in 
particular. We doubt not his beinj^ right in his view, that in this 
question, as in many analogous cases, grammatical differences are 
valued too high^ — glossstrial affinities tort low; the relative value 
of the two tests not being constant, but varying for different lan- 
guages. This, however, is a topic too copious, and too curious 
also, to be dealt with as a mcre'offsct from 6ther subjects. 

In the foregoing part of this article we have drawn somewhat 
largely upon ou^' readers attention — perchance also a little on their 
patience — by the various facts connected with the coral ridges 
and reefr forming tiie vast and prolonged line of barrier on llio 
Australian coast. We recur for a short while to the subject ; not, 
however, in relation to particular localities, bat to the general 
hir.tory and theory of these coral formations, as one of the great 
physical phenomena of the earth’s surface : impressive, not merely 
from the enormous magnitude of these animal creations of the 
ocean, but also from the index and evideni e they afford of past 
and progressive changes in the level of the solid crust of the 
globe. We have already referred to a former article in this 
Keview, on the voyages of the Adventure and Beagle, in which 
we njliced the remarkable researches on these coral formations 
contained in Mr. Darwin’s journal of the latter voyage. This 
gentleman has since published a separate volume, ‘On the Struc- 
ture and Distribution of Coial Re< fs,’ w hich we have taken as 
one of the heads of the present article; wishing to complete the 
view of the aubject, and seeing that to Mr. Darwin we owe not 
only the most cxlensi\e and exact obserAations upon it, but 
also certain general conclusions which are now in progress of 
adoption by men of science in e^ery country. From this volume, 
which possesses the chaim of a simple ai.d perspicuous style, 
conjoined ^ith great reasoning poweis, wc shall briefly extract 
some of, these conclusums, as well as the more important facts 
from which they are deduced. * 

We have already noticed generally the three classes of atoll, 
barrier, and fringing reefs, including all the most characteristic 
varieties of roral formation on the globe. These varieties, how- 
ever, owing to local or other conditions, are so multiplied in detail, 
that it would be almost as difficult to give a clear description of 
them, as to explain the ciici mstances in which they respectively 
originate. Without attempting to follow Mr. Darnin in his more 
ample survey, we may state that, as instances of the lagoon islands, 
or atolls, he selects Keeling 'Island, in the Indian Ocean, tho 

vast 
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vast ^roup oT the Maldives, jind the extraordinary submerged atoll 
called the Great Chagos Banle. The first is a single but charaC' 
teristic s])ecimen of its class. The Maidive Islands form an 
archipelago of coral atolls, 470 miles in length and about 50 miles 
in breadth ; the atolls rangecf in a double line, and some of them 
of great size — as that o^Suadiva, 44 iifilt^s by 34, with an included 
expanse of water nearly 300 feet, deep, aiid*no^ fewer than 42 
channels through which a ship may enter this central lagoon. 
'I’lfc Chagos Bank, jn the centi<3 of the Indian Ocean* rising 
abruptly from unfathomable depths to a level near the surface, it^ 
longest axis o( 00 miles, its breadth from 50 to 70, is well de- 
scribed by Captain Moresby as ' a Iialf-c?ro\vne(^ atoll a view 
confirmed as well by soundings, as by the many similar reeffi ancT 
atolls rising to the surface around it. To this office^ we owe 
admirable surveys both of the Maidive and Chagos groups, which 
have done milch Vi illustrate the subject. 

Of llie ‘Barrier reef’ the most conspicuous instances selected 
are that great one, fronting the eastern coast of Australia, with 
which our readers are now acquainted, and a similar but shorter 
one on the western coast of New ('aledonia. The term, however, 
has been filly extended by IMr. I4arwiii to those reefs encircling 
smaller islands, which are so numerous in the Pacific, and fami- 
liar to us in the narratives of voyages in this ocean — coral walls^ 
in fact, with a deep moat within, girding round islands of fvery 
various dimension and height — some ?4tlle raised above the sea — 
others, like Tahiti, hafing an elevation of many thousTmd feet. 

‘ Fringing or Shore reefs,’ whether encircling islands or portions 
of continents, differ from those just described in being less 
massive, in having no interior deep-water channel, q^id in sloping 
downwards into the sea ypon the natural declivity of the shores. 
Tlic reefs of the Mauritius furnish a well-marked insular ex- 
ample of them. The coasts of Brazil and Arabia afford in- 
stances, among many that might be quoted, of such coral fringes 
to continental lands. . • ^ 

Mr. Darwin has done much to simpHfy the view of thctseveral 
coral formations just noted, b>* showing that they grad u^ite into 
one another, and that the atoHs, barriers, ayd encircling reefs are 
but modifications, deviating much in the extreme cases, of a com- 
mon princijilc and manner of operation. A perf^t series, in 
fact, can be traced from the simple linear or normal stale of the 
reef, to the long linear lagoon, and thence to the oval or circular 
form of the encircling reef or the atoll. Again, if from the 
barrier reefs ciicircling small islands we abstract the land withni 
(a legitimate speculation, as will hereafter be seen), we brfng 
them to an Jilinost complete identity, with the simple^atoll or 
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lagoon island, in form, dimensions, aijd grouping. The value of 
such generalisations as these to a just theory on the subject will 
be well understood, even without a full comprehension of the 
details on which they are founded. 

The fourth chapter of Mr. Darwin’s volume relates to the 
distribution of coral formations, and their rate and manner of 
growth: including such knowledge as we possess regarding the 
species and habits of the polypifers, or coral animals, which have 
produced them. On the subject of these ^wonderful zoophytes, 
•fche details given are not perhaps as distinct as might have been 
desired for general information. It is Mr. Darwiu’s main object, 
in reference to, his .theory, to determine the rate as to time, and 
the depth below the surface of the sea, at which the workings of 
living cor d cap go on ; and we do not find any consecutive d('- 
scription of the aspect, species, and habitudes of these active 
tenants oi the deep. It must be admitted,!, indeed, that our 
knowledge on 'these points is very deficient. Exact observa- 
tions are not easy where the animal works either below the 
surface of the water, or amidst the heaviest surf and breakers on 
the edge of the reef. Here, where all besides perishes, the 
zone of coralline life exists in its greatest activity; but liardly 
more accessilde to observation than are the dead corals brought 
tip by dredging — in such variety of species as to leave it un- 
certain w'liich are the true artificers of ih^? reef, and which 
contribute to it solely by being agglutinated, with broken coral, 
sand, shells,' and other materials, into the common mass Ehren* 
berg has described more than a hundred species of coral which 
he found in the reefs of the lied Sea. Some observers liave be- 
li^^ied that the genus Aslraea is that most clVu icnt in the formation 
of coral rocks; but the Madrepore, Millepore, Porites, Meandrina, 
C ary ophy Ilia, and various other genera contribute largely to these 
vast and mysterious works — in what jiroporlion, and under what 
laws or instincts of combination, we shall j)robably never be able 
fully to cojviprehend. ,, 

Other problems equally difficult embarrass this subject — and 
notably jn the first place the question, why coral reefs should be 
so vast and numerous.in certain tracts of ocean, while others arc 
w holly destitute of them ? T'he limitation to tro])ical latitudes is 
intelligible ;„but why, with the exception of the jlermudas, there 
should not be a single coral isle or reef in the great expanse of 
the Atlantic, it is hard to explain. Had the Bermudas them- 
selves been absent, a certain general conjecture might have been 
hazarded, which their actu.il position and cortilline structure 
render inadmissible. Volcanic action, ar^cienl or recent, affords no 
explanaUon of this partial di'Stribution ; nor do ^ any ascertained 
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differences /n the depth or bottom of the sea, or in the mineral con- 
tents of differ^oiit seas, come irf aid of thfi solution. A supposition 
is still open, vague perhaps in its application to the present case, 
}et supported by many analogies drawn from other parts of the 
animal Vorld. The corals, ^n their pulpy portion, afford^ food to 
several species of fislj^ and to the wlfole tribe of Holothurise ; • 
while they themselves, simple and minute tfiouf:h they be, must 
feed on some other kinds of organic life. There may be in cer- 
tafn seas a predominance of the* animals destroying them^ or a 
deficiency in those aflbrding them nutriment; and in either df* 
these conceivable cases we bring the ^luestion among those curious 
instances (now almost forming an cs])cciarbrancl:^ of natural his- 
tory) where we find the station, range, multiplication, or extinc- 
tion of species, to be determined, not merely by iipnimjite agents 
around, but by the presence or absence, abundance or scarcity, 
of other species dn the same regions and at the same periods 
of time. We might say much as to this interesfing and pro\ific 
course of inquiry, did it come within our ])resent subject. 

The manner and rate of growth of corals offer other curious 
questions to the naturalist. The evidence as to the latter point is 
various, and on first view somewhat contradictory. With some 
w ell-attested exam])les of rapid grov\th, — the filling up of channels 
and lagoons, and enlargement of islands within human record — w*e * 
liave other instances where the same surface and elevatvn of 
living coral ajq^ears to have existed ftr ages unchanged. Ehren- 
l)crg found in the Refl Sea vast globular masses of* Meandrina, 
whicli, he sa\s, are of such antiquity that 'Pharaoh himself may 
have beheld them and lie gives evidence to show that various 
coral formations of this sea have undergone litllo^or no cha^pge 
within the last two centjuries. Captain JWeehey furnishes similar 
proofs from diffcieiit parts of the Pacific; and, leaning upon these 
and other instances, some naturalists have been led to view the 
growth of coialsasllie slow work of ages rather than of years,* 
and to doubt the possibility of islar^ds having been thtts formed in 
the midst of the ocean. ^ 

These difficulties may, we*think, be lessened, if not^bviated, 
by a regard to the various conditions under which coral masses 
are formed ; by the difference of the coial animals themselves in 
species, size, and habitudes of existence ; by the succession of 
several spedes in the same mass; by the important fact (ascer- 
tained as far as negative proofs will carry us) that new coral does 
not form on the surface of that whicli is still living; by the 
various foundgitions on which the corals build their superstruc- 
ture ; and by the changes of level, sudden or slow, occurring in 
these foundations. We incline, itierol'ore, to Mr. Darwin’s bel.ief 
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that the forinatlon <jf coral is still actively proceeding; in numerous 
places over the globe, and^find no reason to doubt that the atolls 
and reefs rising precipitously from the deep ocean around, what- 
ever of increment they may receive to their growth from other 
sources, are mainly, as vve see them," the creation of successive 
generations and species of 4liese zoophytesi In the whole range 
of physical causeir we find, in 4*uth, none but this strange and 
instinctive workmanship — this antagonism and superiority of 
organic vital forces to the inanimate powers of nature — which edn 
explain such phenomena as those of the Maidive group; or the 
simple fact of the small circujar coral isjet rising up to the sur- 
face of Pacific from unfathoined depths around it ; or other 
singularities of these formations which we have no room to detail, 
but which, iire fully described by Mr. Darwin. 

These considerations bring us nearer to the tictual theory of 
coral rocks, but with the intervention still of aivither question — 
of gy:eat moment, as we shall see^to any general conclusions — 
viz., the depth of sea ait which the reef- building corals can live 
and work ? This, it will be obvious, is a question distinct from 
that of the gross thickness or depth of coralline masses, and 
somewhat easier of solution, yet not without its appropriate dif- 
ficulties. From a large collation of facts Mr. Darwin is led to 
•conclude that, in ordinary cases, the corals which build reefs do 
not flp.urish at greater de])ths than from 20 to 30 fathoms, 
and that the greatest activity of their exislence is on the sur^ 
face and outer edges of reefs. Other observers have limited 
their range of operation still more closely to the surface ; but 
take what estimate we may, it seems certain that no increment 
can take placgv.to coral growth below a comparatively small depth 
— none whatsoever above the surface w ashed by the spray of the sea. 
Whence, then, the vast masses and lofty coral ])innacles which 
the sounding-line follows downwards to the depth of several 
hundred fathoms, with evidences of the same structure and origin, 
and leaving qit uncertain whetljer they may not descend deeper 
still? If these zoophytes work only thus near to the surface, 
how are we to explain the origin and actual position of all that 
lies beneath this level.? This is the problem most interesting 
in the theory of coral formations, and the solution of which, 
whatever it be, associates them most closely with the great geo- 
logical phenomena of the globe. In the article before ajluded 
to we have given an outline of the question and of Mr. Dar- 
win’s views upon it. In the short space now remaining to us 
we«shall put before our readers a summary of the^ discussion as 
it at present stands, with such few remarks as we think more 
especially conclusive on the .argiument. 


The 
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The hyprAlieses by which alone we can seek to solve the 
problem just stated are few in number. Either the corals con- 
structifl" the lower parts c^f the reefs must be wholly distinct 
in species and habits from those whjeh work near the surface ; — 
or the reefs, atolls, and islets we see must bg mere superficial* 
coverings or cappings of points afid ridges of land underneath ; 
oi; tliere must have occurred such subsidence downwards of the 
land encircled by or* supporting coral formations, as to leave the^ 
coral summits solely on the surface of the waters — with means of 
increment, where the sul^rsidence further gontinues, by the super- 
imposition of fresh layers, under the conditions f)f depth Vgvout’- 
able to the living acUons producing them. We are unable to 
find any other suppositions than these which wiM apply to the 
solution of the problem before us. 

The first of them is negatived in great part bj the improba- 
bility that there should be species of corals differing so widely as 
to one of the most important conditions and necessities of their 
existence; and further, by the negative fact that no examination 
of the dead coral taken up from gre^at dejiths has disclosed such 
varieties. 

The second hypothesis is of a more plausible kind, and was ^t ^ 
one lime adojited by Mr. Lyell, in common with many other 
naturalists ; but subsecjuently relinquished by this eminerft ob- 
server in favour of th^ last of the opinions just staged. It was, 
in truth, a natural and easy conception that the coral fiirmations 
incrusting tlie upper surface might follow and depicture the 
outline of the submarine bottom, and the peaks and ridges rising 
from it. And this argument became more speciffus when Itfbn- 
sidering the coral islets,*with their circular and often deep lagoons 
within, as representing the cones and craters of ancient submarine 
volcanoes, their crests overgrown by the work of these zoophytes, 
which retained the form while altering the material of the surface 
ex])oscd. On the other hand, tlie great superficial extent of 
some of the atolls and of their contained lagoons, renSove from 
them all character of volcanic cones; and their close* and pe- 
culiar arrangement in groups, like that of the Maldives, still more 
contradicted the] resemblance. The diflicuUy of explaining why 
such numerous detached summits should rise so tlosely to the 
same level near the surface, formed another obvious objection to 
tlie theory ; and a more cogent one arose when it was discovered 
that the reef-building corals wmrkcd only to a limited depth, apd 
could not, belbw this level, have formed the coralline covering to 
the submarine peaks vvMch the tlyjory supposed. • 

Under the failure of tliese hypotRcses, and pressed«by other 
considerations, Mr. Darwin adopted what we have adverted to as 

the 
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the third solution of the question ; viz., that the are.as, greater or 
smaller, on which the coral reefs rest as a foundation — the floor- 
ing, in fact, of the seas — must have, undergone progressive sub- 
bidencQ. such as utterl)^ to^ withdraw islands or large tracts of 
‘ land below the ^ surface *bf the ocean, leaving the coral reefs 
which enclrled or fringed theif shores still on the water’s level, 
and therefore under circumstances fitted to sustain their gro\ylh 
and position, even where the sinking of th^ foundation beneath 
them further continued. We must admit this hypothesis to be 
a bold and startling (,me, and such it appeared*' in the outset 
«ven,tb the most hardy of our geologists; yet it has rapidly 
gained ground, not merely as the only one fulfilling the condi- 
tions required,' but further because it weirillustratcs the difTcrent 
modifications and peculiarities of the coral reefs, apd accords at 
the same time wdth certain remarkable discoveries which have 
distinguished tlie progress of modern geology. Mr. Darwin’s 
application of his views in detail is characterised by great ability ; 
but w e can afford room only for a summary of the few leading 
points. 

Taking the theory first in its application to the afolly or simple 
^ qoral islet with its interior lagoon — instead of making this lagoon 
to represent a pre-existing cavity of the same form, as in the 
volca^iic hypothesis, Mr. Darwin considers that it designates the 
])lace once vccujiied by a f)oInt of land iig^orc or less elexated, 
which has subsided downwards into the sea, leaving the coral reef 
circling round the centre, growing over its surface, and rising up- 
wards by new constructions, where the subsidence has still conti- 
nue:!!. Let ci^mountain peak, like J’ahili, girt round with a coral- 
reef, sink downwards, Irorn subsidence ol the submarine area or 
other cause, and we should have the conditions just described 
taking place ; and representing, by the various aspects of these 
islands, the^siages of change from the lofty mountain to a few low 
points of land in the lagoon, tind then to the simple coral islet, 
barply rising out of the seu. Lct^thc subsidence elsewhere be 
sudden, instead of gradual — ami we should find submerged atolls, 
like the Chagos Bank'; the power of replacement upwards being 
lost by the depth to which the surface has sunk below the sea. 

Next, as tA the linear reels, such as the great barrier fronting the 
N.L. Australian continent. We have already alluded to tlie inti- 
mate relation of these to the reefs encircling islands; and we shall 
find the conditions of the theory applying to Ixith in the same 
mariner, and with equal probability. Suppose a prolonged line of 
reef U) be built up on the shelf of the cokst, as it declines into the 
sea, leaving a narrow charffiel ol water between. ' If the conti- 
nental land gradually smks, the line of coast will recede inwards, 

leaving 
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leaving a wider channel l}etwc«n it and tJhe reef — the latter retain- 
ing its position, and being continually replaced upwards by fresh 
coral, as the lower portions of the mass subside. Sectional sketches 
would better illustrate these joints ; but even without such aid, 
we think there will bej no difficulty "iu conceiving them*; or in, 
further applying the same views to the other J)ec<tliaritios of these 
formations — the precipitous descent to vast depths of the .outer 
side of the reef — thf^ isles within, the channel, seen as fcsidual 
points of the old continent — theTringing reefs — the openings inta* 
the channels oj lagoons, &c. 

Weh avc spoken of this as a bold hypolbesis ; and it will jiot ap- 
pear less so wlien we look at the mfignitudos, both of space anti 
tune, which arc invoivtd in such interpretation of the facts. The 
extent it is needful to assign to some of the areas of subsidence 
may well alaVm aii imagination not accustomed to deal with these 
subjects. Spaces of many hundred thousand square miles exist in 
the ocean, occupied by coral isles of such description as to admit 
of no other valid explanation than the sinking of the bottom of the 
sea over this extent. The length of the 7\ustralian barrier reef, 
1200 miles, proves that at least an equi^alent line of coast has 
been subsiding since its formation began. The same inference 
extends to the great island of New Caledonia, in relation to tlic • 
reef half encircling it. Mr. Dai win has delineated these several 
areas, as far as at present known, in ^ map prefixed to his work; 
adding to its ^alue hy designating also the areas*of upheaval 
in the same oceans; and the sites of active volcanoes, which, 
it may be, interpret some of llie actions concerned in these phe- 
nomena. For both these great events, of subsidence and up- 
heaval of the solid crust pf the globe, are familiar to the speculatfons 
of modern geology, and variously attested in different parts of the 
globe by facts wlutli, though recent in discovery, are unequivocal 
in the inferences they alford. The magnitude of these movements ^ 
and changes maysocin inconsistent with our cphemeraUexpcrience ; 
but here, as in so many other cases, wc are compelled J;o adopt 
new measures of time and spa^e, when dealing with the physicfil 
conditions of the globe before man became^ a tenant of its surface. 

If there be areas of uplieaval as well as of subsidence in these 
coral seas, wc may expect to find coral Islands raised in places 
above tlic level at which these zooph}tes effect their works. Ac- 
cordingly, we have instances furnished by Captain Reechey, Mr. 
Jukes, and others, of coral masses some hundred feet above the sea ; 
with the samcpssurance of their having been raised from below, tbat 
we possess in the case of any tertiary stratum containing sea-sllfells. 
In connexion with this topic, howes'er,^wemust notice one objection 
U) Mr. Darwin’s views, winch may seem to have some force, viz., 
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that if masses of coral of such rnoimous thickness (jxist under the 
sea, we mij^ht fully expect to discover them in some situation or 
other among; the great strata of the globe; knowing, as we do, how 
large a portion of these have been submarine in origin, and raised 
afterwards into their present 'position. — Admitting the weighft of the 
objection, that ni> siich coral masses are found on our continents, 
we may qualify it by remarking, first, that we are not assured as 
to the Velative period in the records of creation when the reef- 
building corals began their work in the seas; secondly, that it is 
not impossible that some of the great oolitic, creta.ceous, or other 
calcareous formations may actually represent coral deposits — 
iormfed as these are by the agglutination of various materials, and 
exposed for ages to physical conditions of which we can scarcely 
appreciate all the effect; and thirdly, that the geological charac- 
ter of the lands in the coral oceans is still very i nperfectly known, 
and we may yet discover such masses at greater elevation than 
any yet found, and exhibiting perchance gradations yet unsus- 
pected into the character of the older calcareous rocks. 


Art. VII . — EngVish Etymologies. By II. Fox I'albot, I‘]sq. 8vo. 

London, 1846. 

A^ITHOUT venturing to say of Etymology what South said 
of the study of the Apocalypse, that ‘ it found a man mad 
or made him so,’ we may say there is no walk of literature in 
which there have been exhibited more portentous aberrations 
from common sense. With whatever re.^’pcct or wonder we may 
regard the labours of the modern Germans, who, as our readers 
are aware, have pushed their researches and theories more widely, 
as well as more systematically, than either the French or English 
Etymologisls, we do not see that, as regards Europe, even they 
liave added much to our stock of useful information. They have 
shoWn, no doubt, more extensive coincidences between the 
Northern and the Southern, and between them and certain 
Eastern languages, than liad before been developed; but the 
earlier Etymologists proceeded generally on the same principle, 
though they had not worked it out in the same detail ; and we 
must confess that we cannot concur in some of the theories built 
on this development, nor it we did, should we estimate their value 
so^highly as young students arc apt to do. Howe»rer brilliant or 
stalling, as we admit they sometimes are, they seem to us to lead 
to no practical conclusion ; nay, to leave the origin of nations and 
their <liaPects in greater perplexity, if possible, than they were 

before ; 
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before ; tliej show us so manj^Iights tba* wc know not wliich points 
to the safe channel. Take, for instance, the Essay of Jakel, 
briefly reviewed in our 92nd Number, in whichf he maintains that 
to the Teutonic race and toftg^ue must be referred the origin of the 
Roman people and language. Hisf facts, if admitted, cduld only^ 
prove some relationship, and afford no mor^ riason to conclude 
that the Romans borrowed from the Teutons than the Teutons 
ffom the Romans. • That tliera are strong affinities, aftd many 
striking analogies between languages, ancient and modern, that 
have at first glance scarce a point of connexion, is indisputable — 
and the ricrmans have Avorked that mme^with great .-^siduity, 
and perhaps as much success as is attainable; — ilialfirt 
approaches nearest the original source, where and whaMhat source 
was, how the streams came to be separated or fiow and in Avhat 
j>ropor lions* mingled, are questions that will probably never be 
solved till the great mystery of Babel shall be elucidated. The 
further the theory of the identity of languages is carried* the 
greater, in fact, becomes the difficulty of understanding the sepa- 
ration. All, we suspect, that can now be reasonably looked for 
are corroborations of the theory of a primitive tongue meandering 
into different dialects, which exhibit, even Avhen apparently 
remote, indications more or less strong — more or less frequent--# 
of their descent from a common but unascertainal)le source. 

When l^r. Johnson, in the Isle <jf Skye, called language Uhe 
pedigree of nations* (Bos , ii. 448), he meant it f)f their broad 
and distinctive characteristics : — ‘ If }ou find the same language 
in distant countries, you may be sure that the inhabitants of each 
have been the same j)eoplc ; that is to say, a gog^l deal of it the 
same; for a word her/? and there being the same will not db;' — 
and ho went on to ridicule the bringing distant nations together 
— the Lydians, for instance, and Highlanders — the Patagonians 
and the Welsli — by the identity or consonance of particula]^ 
uords. It would, in truth, liave^ puzzled the Doctor to ])oint out 
an} thing more generally jierplexing and unsatisfactory than the 
soberest labours of the elyiiiologists, or anything more aebsurd 
than, we may almost say, the niajoniy of their prolusions. The 
fault is not allogclhcr with the authors — it is in a considerable 
degree inherent in the nature of such inquiries. The variety of 
inflections that the human tongue has indubitably given to sounds 
originally the same, opened a wide door to rational conjecture; — 
journal from dies, alms from eleemosym, bishop from episcopv.^y 
hatchment frpin achever, and the like, are exjimples which eiyou- 
rage even cautious ijiqulrers — baits by which more sanguine 
guessers ma^^ be induced to sfwaHjtAW anv thing ; and tSe plea- 
santry of deriving cuvnmtjcr from Jeremiah King is seSreely more 

• extravagant 
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extravagant than instances that could be produced, from word- 
disseclors of the gravest pretensions. Any one who takes the 
trouble to inquiie after their elementary rules or what arc 
called principles, will sec that from Phe ‘ Discours sur la Science 
de V Etymologic' by Father* Besnier» prefixed to Menage, down 
to the modern prefaces of Thomson and Whiter, they all^ 
through a heap of bold facts and a cloud of obscure disserta- 
tion, ariive at this simple postulate and axjom of their scien’ce 
—that every vowel may be, for etymological purposes and under 
certain circumstances, counter- changed with aiiy other vowel 
and alipost every consc>nant with any other consonant in the 
alphabet. ‘ Vocdles omnes in omnibus Unguis facile invicem com- 
mntantur. Consonant es fere omnes inter we in hoc aiit in did 

lingua aliqiiando cedant^ — says old Skinner (Proleg. xlvii.). 
And this capricious canon realfy holds true to o ver^y surprising 
degree, for thene are to be found in all languages (as in the ex- 
amples we have just quoted) very extraordinary yet very indubi- 
table transmutations of letters in the mouths of men : but we need 
not remark the wild latitude that such a principle opens to the 
fanciful etymologist — and what etymologist is not fanciful? But 
even this latitude does not satisfy them all. Mr. Whiter, who 
♦ published some t^venty or thirty years ago an lit^mological h^ssay 
in two quarto volumes,* goes a step further ; he totally r(‘jects the 
vowels as ‘ altogether uselesj and indeed hurtful to the art of the 
eljmologist,’ ^who must, he says, only lookUo the consonants — 
and not to all consonants, but only to 

‘ cognate consonants. He should acquire tlie habit of viewing words 
in thfir abslraf*t^ state freed from those circumstances [/. c. the flitfcrent 
forms of letters] by which their ditfcrence of capprarance is produced, 
and under which disg?iise their mutual affinity lias been hitherto con- 
cealed.' — Whiter^ vol. i. p. 9. 

•This mode of abstraction reminds us of f’ranibe’s mode of ar- 
riving at.ihe^tibstract idea of a Lord Mayor, by depriving him not 
merely WJf his gold chain and furred gown, hut of stature, feature, 
colour, hands, feet, or even body.’ Mr. Winter’s jilan, wo have no 
doubt, would be equally successful — for if you take any two words 
and deprive them of all the vowels and of all the consonants that 
do not seem «^o the artist to be cognate with his object, the 
residua, we suppose, will not I)e very distinguishable from each 
other, and fire and frost, black and white, Fatagonia and Gla- 


♦ ‘fifymologicon Universale, or Unrversal Etymological Dicfi(nary, on a new plan, 
in which^it is shown that Consonants are alone to !)• regardetl in discovering the 
Affinities of Words, and that the Vm^els Arc to I)e wholly rf'jecte*!; that I^angimges 
contain the sAne fuiidameutal idea; and that they a* e deiived from Uie Earth,' &c. &c. 

morganskire, 
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morganshire.^Whig and Torij^ would tec easily reduced to the 
same elementary particles. 

These, it may be said, arc the abuses of clymdlogy. No doubt ; 
but who has not abused it?* We admit that it has been a valu- 
able auxiliary not -ordy to philologj but to some iifiportant. 
historical and philosophical questions ^ and*ev6n now, when, as 
resj)ccts the European departmental least, the elementary marterials 
seem to be pretty wdl exhausted-*-that is to say, since we ’have at- 
tained nearly all the positive (knowledge that we shall probably, 
ever have of tJje cultivated dialects oj mankind — it is still, even in 
that department, an amusing and interesting though na longer 
perhaps a very useful pursuit. One virtuoso may as inndtenfly 
divert himsell with plAying on words as another do^cs byjdaying on 
the lluto — and with (to himself at least) a more satisfactory result, 
for the latter is a* best considered as a trillcr, while the former is 
called 'the ingenious and learned,' or peradventure ‘ the able and 
erudite,’ and shines through some hundreds of quarto or octavo 
pages (folios they have not latterly attempted), well besprinkled 
with crooked Greek, clumsy Ciotliic, or venerable Hebrew — of 
which some of these Jinglisli ddettanti know, we have some reason 
to suspect, little more than the typical forms. 

One merit, however, the most fantastic of the school miglit* 
hitherto claim — they all affected some kind of order, if^not of 
system; and if we did not always gjnderstand the result, we at 
least could trace sofhething of the process. Most etymologists 
adopt the Dictionary form, which has such obvious advantages 
as to seem almost indispensable, and some of our readers will 
be surprised to learn that two or three of thc^recent doctors 
have adopted a didesent scheme. Mr, Whiter proceeds on a 
theory that all language has some relation to the element earth, 
and follows his view of that theory in a way which we confess we 
cannot coinprchcnil, but which, we arc to suppose, presented t^ 
his own more gifted mind sometjiing like the idea«of a system. 
JMr. IJooth’s Analytical Dictionary, again, professes tu consider 
words " in the order of their natural affinity, indeyendtfht of 
alphabetical arrangement.’ Thus he trgats of man — woman — 
marriage— masculine — feminine — male — female — baron — feme, 
&c. This process is awkward and desultory, but gpes on an intel- 
ligible principle, and has some advantages; not enough, however, 
to compensate the want of the sintfj[)le, manageable, alphabetical 
form. 

But ill Ms. Fox Talbot’s work now before us, the first fcciturc 
that strikes one is tha^ he discards anything like order or system 
— he disdain;* alike alphabetical division or argumentative con- 
nexion. He seems (indeed we have no doubt of flie fact) to 

have 
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have made from lime to ^ime In the course of his reading (wo 
cannot venture to say study) short notes on separate scraps of 
paper — without 'any reference to each other — extracts — conjec- 
tures — repetitions — contradictions — and to have thrown t^iem all 
higgledy-piggledy Into a ^jtsket — whence* ns they were thrown 
in, so have they l^een drawn out and sent to the press and printed 
in this goodly octavo, with an absolute defiance of any order of 
either letters or ideas, or any other guidance* than chance-medley. 
His printer’s devils, like the Blue-coat lottery-boys of old, have 
drawn at random what caine to hand ; but this new lottery is 
even more disappointirlg than the old one, for there are at least 
I'OO 'blanks to a prize, and the prizes arc of the smallest 
possible amount — never indeed, we thiilk, the price of the 
ticket. 

Why this confusion — a confusion so easily ►remedied ? His 
scraps might have been sorted alphabetically in two hours or less 
by tlie man who made his index. Why was this natural and 
obvious advantage — to himself apparently and to his reader 
certainly — denied us ? We cannot tell. We hardly suspect 
j\Ir. Talbot of so much self-appreciation ; but if he had lelt 
the lack of novelty in his work, and the inanity of whatever it 
»>lias that can be called new, and wished to puzzle and con- 
found Ijis reader on these points, he could not have taken a 
more effectual course. as reviewers have been forced to 

scramble thiMugh and endeavour to arran^fe and catalogue the 
matter, but any one who takes up the book in the usual fashion 
of mankind, must (we should guess) soon find himself bewildered 
in such a prqoosterous chaos, and when he has done will jirefer 
believing that he has been reading something, to the labour of 
inquiring, irhat. 

The next most prominent feature of the work is its claim to 
, originality. Mr. Talbot sets out by saying — 

‘ I thir\k tlMt a large proportian of the observations contained in 
this work will be found to be T\ew ; for I have seldom given any well- 
knovM etymologies except with the iiite»ition of illustrating cither a ])rc- 
ceding or a subsequent arjiclc.’ — Preface, 

Even without this statement the very fact of publishing a new 
work on such subject is a virtual promise that the author is not 
going to tramp over again the common -places of this most beaten 
path. . But after the foregoing formal announcement and several 
incidental assertions of originality scattered through the volume, 
the# reader will participate in our surprise at its extensive and 
unacknowledged coincidence with its predecessors. The book is 
put tog*etherin so confused arivay'that itjs not easy to classify Mr. 
Talbot’s proceedings, but we have endeavoured to bring together 

some 
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some striking specimens of his sivgnlar originality — of his absti- 
nence from ^any well-known eiyinoIogie%:’ — 

^ Havock-^/ derive from the Anglo- Sax. hafac (a hawk). The de- 
struction caused by that bird was^ by a bold and just metaphor^ tians- 
ferred to*all other kinds of calarAity and ruin.’ — p. 32. 

He it is — Mr. Fox Talbot himself — whtk derives, by this ' bdld and 
just’ j)rocess, havoc from hawk, ^"^ovv mail* wtiat we find, not 
in recondite treatises which might have escajied his notice, but in 
the commonest etymological dictiouaries : — • 

‘ IIavock — strages, ceedes, ruina — sic dicitur a crudeli illsi et rapac^ 
ave qiiffi, Aiig.-S-ax. hajoc ; nobis haioh^'^.t. accipiter dicitur.’ — Skin- 
ner^ Etytnolog, Diet, * 

‘ Hawk — accipitcr, Ang.-Sax. hqfoc^ devastamentum — unde adhuc 
remansit Anglorum to make havoc — vastarc.’ — Junius^ Efym^logicon. 

‘Hawk — Saxon, hafoc. IIavock — indiscriminate massacre.’ — 
Eoot/is Analyt, lAct.^ xxxii. cl. 

Again : — • 

‘Marquis. The usual derivation is from literally Count 

of tlie marches or frontiers — to defend the frontier; — but I would sug- 
gest that this can hardly have been the oiigin . . . which, boa ever, is 
easily explained if the follow ing etymology be admitted. In Bretagne 
any gentleman may be called a marchek, i. e. chevalier^ from march^ 
cheval.’— p. 25. 

‘ I would suggest" Now, let us see what others have, not •sug- 
gested,’ but, stated. ^ ^ 

‘ Marcjiis, or Marquis, vient de ce cpi’ils cstaient establis pour 
garder Ics fiontieres du ro}aume; ou — stlun Fauchet (Origines des 
bignitt^s et Magistrals de France) — dc mark, clievah’ — Bond, Anti- 
quites Gauloiscs, voce, ^ •• 

‘Alciat, dans le LivreMcs Duels, doiivc Makciiio du mot antique 
marche — et CnjaS'-tit. Marvhio — scio antiquil (^alhoj lingua equum 
militarem march appellari.’— i;oe. Marche.^ 

‘Us se trompent tous,’ adds Menage, who adhered to the old « 
derivation from march, ‘ boundary^’ but is it not woTider/ul that 
Mr. 'Talbot should fancy that he was suggesting soinetliir^ as new, 
which we find quoted and disdussed in so common a tex4-boolc as 
Menage ? • 

Take a third specimen — 

* Scorn. — The origin of this word has, I think, esc^mi all who have 
written on the English language, and it really deserves some explana- 
tion, Scoi-n is nothing else than the Danish word sham, meaning 
dirt, ordure,* &c. — p. 311. 

True, and it Vould, indeed, have been wonderful if so ob^iSus 
a derivation had ‘ escaped all former writers, and that it Lad been 

left 
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left to Mr. Fox Talbot to afford that explanation * ti’^hich it really 
deserves,^ But how is thf fact? t 

i 

‘ Scorn, illudere. Origo \idctur peti posse ex Ang--Sax. scearfty fimus. 
Danis -item sham est stercus.’ — Lye, apud Junium. 

Mr. Talbot proceeds to state in a sep'arate note : — 

* ‘ This suggests ])robable ctym of the ’Greek >erb axcpficiXXftr, 

to insult. It is (rictD^CaXXftr, to throw dirt.^ — Jb, 

We cacnot tell ^Ahy Mr. Talbot dreams that it first suggested 
itself - to his mind to (onncct the Greek irxa^ with the Anglo- 
iSaxon scearn, for we find in the same articles of Skinner and 
Junius — , ‘ 

* ‘ SooRN. — Mrrl Casaiibon deducit a Gr. o-Awp.’ — Skinner. 

‘Scorn — Ipsum verb sheam vidcri p6^tcbt afrerre Gr. er/^wp, 
stercus.’ — Junius, 

And Lemon adds — * 

‘ Casaubon aiKl Junius have derived scorn from trvwp, st(;rcus, to 
treat any person like dirt; — or, as it >vcie, to throw dirt at him' — 
Lemon^ voce. 

The following is nearly as curious : — 

‘ Coarse.— -.^5 no etyvi has been found for this word, I would 
suggest that it is nothing else than anotlicr form for gross' — p. 23. 

Talbot did not look very close after this word, for an 
etyincfn had been found for it, and no other than the very one 
which he fancies he has discovered. Skinner and Junius happen 
in their antirjuated way to spell it course ; but both consider it as 
a mere form of gross, as Mr. J^albot does; and Lemon, whose 
work Mr. Talbot sometimes quotes, has the word in its usual 
ortlR>graphy 

‘ Coarse, — crassus — gross. Skinner wiTics it cours — perhajis it 
should have been coars. Junius writes course cloth, but adds “ rcctius 
dcrivatur a crassus aut grossus." ' 

These examples would perhaps afford a sufficient measure of 
Mr. Tatbol’s originality ; but w^'e subjoin a list (which we believe 
we mij?ht‘ treble ()r quadruple, if we bad room or ])atience) of 
cases in \vbich his etymologies are identical with those of the 
commonest books; and* when our readers recollect that Minsbew, 
Skinner, and Junius are all of the sevcntcenlli century, and still 
the standard *I?nglish works, as Menage is in French, on this 
subject, we think they will be surprised to see such instances 
of unacknowledged coincidence in one who professes to trade 
on his own stock. We have placed the specimens alj)habeti(ally 
(wfiich the author never does), and to avoid the suspicion of any 

partial* selection, we have taken. a couj)le*froin under each letter. 

*' 1 

In 
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In several cff the cases^ we may acld^tlie old authors appear to us 
to have only led the new suggmter into cjjsurdity. 


Addled Ego-^A. S. Adl^ morbus^ p. 38 . 

Akrow — E at. arundoj p. 325 

IJoABD — tierm. Bret^ p. 23 • # • 

Busy — A. S. bijsetj ; Fr. Icsogne; lt.6u*o^nc,p. 17 
Cassock — Sp. casuca^ p. 21 • 

Cock— Gr. koku^cd, p. 11 . • . , 

Daffodil, affodil—irv, A<r</)o8tAos, p. 101* . 
Drill, a hole— Old Kiig. thrill^ p. 23 . 

Eel — A. S ael^ de^ oil^ p«334 . ... 

hjiMiNE — Mus Poniicus of Armenia, p 10 . 

Fag — VY.fatifjnt^, p. 327 . 

Fairfax — ^dx.fAirdmiml, . . 

Gnaw— Gr. kvclvup\ A. S. c/nagatij p. 171 
(jhotto— Gr. Kpvtrrr)] It. grolta, p. 341 
Halter— Germ, hals, the neck, p. 115 
Harry, to ra’sage — A. i^Jierfan, here-an, army, 
p. 73 

Dies, shoots — A. S. iwpanj to engraft, p. 39 • 
Issue — F r.Ls.st>,* It *.sc/rr; J.«at c.rt>e, p. 304 
.1 AVELiN— Sp.^r/ee/o/t/, a boar*spear, p. 112 . 
,1 a\v — F r.y^n/e, p. (JO . . . . 

Kercuief — tier or curditf, covering for the 
head, p. 23 

KiDNAVPr.u— Germ. Idndy child *, Swod. nappa, 
to oateli, p. 239 

Laud — Lat. /or, laridum ; Gi. Xapivos, p. 103 

JiLMAN — A. S Icnf-man, p. 73 

Melon — Gr. prjAop ; J^at. pomiirn, p. 207 


Melt— Germ, schmdzcn ; Gr. pcXSay, p. 2.53 Min.sliew, Skinner, .Junius.* 
Nether— Germ, udder ; Gr. peiaroy, p. 259 , • .Junius. 

Nos'iiuLs— 7?c//sc-«/i/'t7/s, nfbc-holes, p 23 . ISlinshew, Skinnef, Junius, Nares.' 

Osier -Gr. oiava, p. 129 .... Minshew, Lemon. 

Oven— Germ. </e;t/ Gr. p. J 52 . . Minshew, Skinner, Junius. 

Vais— Gr. TToii'T} ; Fr. y/etwc, p. 324 . MinslicMS Skinner, Junius. 

Forringer — from porridge and putiuge,] p. 13 Minshew, Skin^r. 
hoAN — a horse of Fouen, p 122 . . • Skinner. 

itussLT — Gr povtrios ; Lat. ru^scus ; Tt. rvsso^ p. 8 Skinner, J iiniiis. 

Strawuerhy -stiuicn on the ground; Germ. IMiushew, Skinner, Lemon. 

i’tddwinp p. 20 

Stwtic— G'r. ( TTvcpfiv , p. 324 - . . JiCmou, Johnson, arvirriKos . 

Tansey— Gr. AOayacria, p. 332 . . . Mmshew, Cotgrave, Lemon. 

Twilight— two lights, or rather dubious Minshew, Skinneil / mo: 

light, p. 72 dtibm.* , 

Urchin— Cr. extFos, hedge-hog, p. 02 . . •Minshew, Lemon. • , 

Usher— Fr. buissier, fioin huis, a door; It Menage, Junius, Lem»n. 

V scire ; Lat. Os-ostimn, p. 304 


The same in Skinner and Junius. 
Minshew and Lemon. « 
Minshew, Skinner. 

All ill Minshew and Skinner. 

* Minshew, Skinner, Juniife. 

MinshevA Skinner. 

Minshew, Junius, Ainsworth. 
Johnson, * thrill.* 

Junius. • 

Seabger, Minshew, Skinner, •Junius. 
Johnson, \fatigo* • * 

Skinner, Junius. 

Minsihew*, Skinner. ^ 

Minshew’ Skiftner, Junius.^ 
Minshew, Junius. 

Skinner, Juiiinp. 

Minshew, Skinner, Junius. 
Minshew, Skiimer, Menage. 

Junius. • 

Minshew, Skinner. 

Minshew, Skinner. 

Fichardson, dduder* children, and 
‘ rahj nap. or nab,' to rob. 
Mmshew, Skinner, Junius, Lemon. 
Junius, dc<f man* 

Skinner — and, in fact, every Lutiii* 
Lexicon under mdo. 

Mmshew, Skinner, Junius.* 

• J minis. 

^Imshew, Skinnef, Junius, Nares.' 
Miiishews Lemon. 

Minshew, Skinner, Junius. 

MmslicM", Skinner, Junius. 

Minshew, Skin^r. 

Skiimer. 

Skiimer, Junius. 

]\Iiushew, Skinner, Lemon. 


* The word under which, hy an odd coiiicideme, wc quote this name may render it 
not unnecessary to say that we leler to Archdeacon i\ares Ktyinoh^icnl Vocabulary— 
jieihaps the most seiisildo work on English Etymology that has been published in 
lecent days. , , , . , 

t We suspect tliat Mr. Talbot and Dr. Skiiiner may be both wrong in thug con- 
founding these woids — wliich seem to approach the same sound and meaning from 
different derivations : porridge, from purro, a leek ; and pottage, from pot. Minshew 
has botli porringer and pot tinker. 


•Vaunt- 
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Vaunt — from Fr. avancer^ p. 28 . • . All, frqm avant. ® 

ViXKN — the feminine of/or, p. 59 . . ‘Verstegan, Johnson — evenjbodtj. 

Wed — a pledge; weddiny ; a pledging of trotK, Junius, Ilooth— everybody, 
p. 30 

Whet — A. S. audicltayy to sharpen, p. 18 . Miushew, Junius, Johnson, ‘ ivhd~ 

ten, Saxon.* 

Yawn — Gr. Xaivavy p. 260. . . . * Miushew, Junius. 

Ye\st — A. S., Teut. yeist {spiritu/tyt p. 115 • Miusljew, Junius. 

Selling: the question of originality (which we should not have 
raised if he had not) out of the question, it seems to us, judging 
only from this W7)rk, that Mr,. Talbot — w.hatevcr his abilities 
and acquirements may be in other departments — is singularly 
disqualified for et}mological researches. He is, ^we must be 
allowed to hint, but scantilj^ furnished with Greek — not at all 
with tihe Easterri languages — and not very critically with Latin. 
Of Celtic or Sclavonic we sec no reason to suppose that he 
knows anj'thing; and we exceedingly doubt if he has much 
more than a dictionary and glossary knowledge of any even of 
the German or, Scandinavian dialects. As to the history of 
language in general he seems altogether at sea, and quite un- 
able to distinguish the main stieani from b}c-currents and 
eddies. He sets all chronology at defiance and all consistency 
also. Sometimes he derives Gieek from Anglo-Saxon, some- 
times Anglo-Saxon from Greek — Latin from German, and 
,Gpiman from Latin — iometimes the Gothic is his fountain- 
head, sometimes the classical — the whole book is a medley 
of anaVhronism. Me appears in general to exert ise a veiy 
slight faculty, of discrimination or analysis/ He is frequently 
the dupe of superficial resemblances of both meanings and 
sounds; indeed the greater jiart of what can be called original 
in his woik consists of meie mistakes into whiili lie has fallen 
from* & confusion of apj/arently, but not essentially, similar ideas, 
which he has not taken the trouble to disentangle, but which, if 
he had reduced his collections into anything of a systematic form, 
could hardly have Escaped his re\ision. 

It is our djity to support theac remarks by sufficient examples. 

We alfrays supposed that if Aiere was anything settled in the 
history of‘ languages it wfls thtat ,the Greek was the first of 
European ‘'tongues that had arrived at any kind of perfection — 
that it had assumed nice grammatical forms, and even taken a 
written shape, centuries before anything of the sort can be ima- 
gined of what d‘re called the Gothic tongues — and that Latin was 
probably the next — longo sed inter ralio — in chronological order 
of refinement and completion. This we thought was almost an 
axiojn ; but under the very word axiom we find Mr. Talbot of a 
different opinion, and believing that Latin preceded fareek. 

^ ^ ‘Although 
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‘ Although it may appear a*bold conjecture, I should not be surprised 
it’ the word ^kiOM or axioma, a^iufia, were originally a corrup- 
tion of maxim, maximuin^ pronounced aximum* — 232. 

And again — 

‘Noo-of, Nouo-oc, Morbys, is accounted ^,word of uncertain etymology.^ 
I think, however, that it is only the Latin nooea, pronounced nossa.^ 
— p. 280. 

Bat Noocros occurs ,in the first, lines of Homer — No^crov 
arpacrov kolkov — while we venture to believe that Mr. Tal^w^ 

cannot prmluce one instance of the word noxa for 700 or 800 
years later, nor of nossa at any time* • 

This, however, is not so strange as the numerous derivatkms T)f 
Greek and Latin frorfi the Gotliic jargons — for jo we^must ven- 
ture to call, in contradistinction from the languages of the Iliad 
and the /F^deid,«the mere unwritten articulations of barbarous 
ages and nations : — • ^ 

‘ Era. — This word has perplexed etymologists a good deal. Perhaps 
it is a mere variation of the word year ; in old English, yer or year. In 
a song of the time of Henry VI. the new year is called the New yeara. 
Annus Domini^ the year of our Lord, may have been called the yeta 
or era of our Lord.’ — p. 72. 

Prodigious! Does Mr, Talbot not know that the word ^m#is# 
Latin, and Latin of a good e?’a — that it is in French ere, in Halian 
and Spanish era — in all which languages, iiowever, the year is 
expressed by some fofm of the Latin annus ; and henvholly disre- 
gards the more probable derivation fn)m cere — brass coin marked 
with a date. As to the old song — temp. Hen. VI. — we can 
furnish him with a better specimen from that eminent anti<]^uary, 
the gravedigger in Haiplet: — 

^ In youth when I did love, did love, 

Melhought ’twas very sweet-a.* 

< Halo — a luminous circle round the sun or moon similar circles of^ 
lights or glories round the heads of saints. In French auf^eole has hoih 
meanings. Haliiwe is a saint in old English, whence the verb/* to JwJr 
low,'' and a all from the Anglo-Snx. Imlig, holy.’— p. 42. , 

The word Halo — uKcos — is pure Greek in the same sense, and 
with other corresponding meanings, such’ as circle, crown, &c. 
Why seek in Anglo-Saxon what we have already found in Ari- 
stotle ? 

‘ Hoopoe.— There can be little doubt that the Latin and Greek names * 
of this bird, Lat. upupa, Greek are derived from the old northern 
word hupe, a crest or tuft of feathers, French houppe, a tuft.’— p. 2€[p. 
Where is this old northern word to be found ? Some writers 
suppose that it is found in the Hebrew {Ephah, usually considered 
measure of capacity *—ZechariA, v. 6). We kftow it in 

VOL. Lxxxi. NO. CLXii. 2 L ItaVian, 
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Italian, in Spanish, in French, an(? tfience in English, and Min- 
shew and Menage were content to derive it from thf Latin, and 
not the Latin from it. 

‘From the Teutonic IIus or Aus (signifying out^ and ansvtering to 
. the Latin Ex, Greek- E£, an/l‘P^sian Ez), written oSy come tlie Latin 
words ostium a doer, And os a mouth/ — p. 305.* 

Were pure Teutonic tongues, then, predominant in Italj before 
the Latins had found out a naipe for their mouth ? Even if they 
^ vere,' why should mouth be dcrivfcd from out rather than from in 9 
and as the Teutons had a radical word for mouthy why did not llie 
Latiris.adopt it, rather Uian either of the prepositions in or out? 

‘ SXtuunine. — J ohnson explains this word “gloomy, grave, &c., sup- 
posed lo bj* born under the dominion of Sattfrn.’^ But the name of Sa- 
turn sometimes conveys the very, opposite ideas (happy, golden, &c.)» 
Since then Saturnine, in the sense of gloomy, &c., jpipeare not to be an 
ancient or classipal word, it may perhaps not unreasonably be deemed 
\\\& coinage of some hel esprit in the middle ages, who fancied the Anglo- 
Saxon adjective styr7t (Eng. stern) was derived from Saturn, and there- 
fore altered styrn into Saturnine. This, however, is mere conjecture. 
If the word be genuine, we owe it to the alchemists.* — p. 34. 

We are not sorry to have Mr. Talbo/s authority for questioning 
tjie etymological fancies of a too adventurous hel esprit ; but we 
assure him that, in the matter of the coinage of this word, he 
is mistaken; for if he will only look to the Index Nominum at 
the end of any Latin dictiefnary, he will fin/1 several Roman wor- 
thies of the name of Saturninns. What shade of temper the 
name may have originally implied we are not so certain; but 
Brutus, Flaccus, Corlinus, Catulus, Cicero, attest the possi- 
bility of surnames becoming illustrious that originally might not 
have had a very complimentary meaning~any more than Fox or 
Talbot. But Mr. Fox Talbot’s second thoughts are best ; our 
Saturnine undoubtedly comes from the chemists, with whom 
* Saturn means lead (Johnson), as it also docs black, in royal 
heraldry. ‘ 

‘ DittV — from Ahe Teutonic dichtq, or ge-dicht, a song : dichtery a 
poet: oldT French dity a tale.’ — p. 384. 

A more perverse straining after Teutonic can hardly be. imagined ; 
these words are obviously from the Latin dictum, as are also the 
French dit, hiton — the Italian ditto — the Spanish dito and dicho 
— the English dictum and ditty — the Scotch dittay—ol all which 
the English ‘ditty’ alone has any relatioif to poetry. Even the 

Here we l>eg h’ave lo state, once for all, that many of Mr. Talbot s articles are so 
diffule that we shoul^l not have room lo exiract them in extenso. We have therefore 
been fofbed in some iiisfances to abridge Uiem by lhp1>mission of jiortions that do not 
bear upon tly point at issue — but weShave always ^nreserved his orn words, and have 
taken care not lo impair his meaniny. 

Teutonia 
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Teutonic verb dichten In all •likelihood comes from the Latin 
dictum i — :n»t itself a root, but an inflexion of dico. Accord inpr to 
the candid admission of that illustrious Teutonic? etymologist Dr. 
Conrad* Schwenck himself f^Worterbuch, 140), it may be 'das 
Lat. dictare in’s Deuts«he uberffeslnjcm.’ * . • 

We may conclude this class of observations whh — 

^ Devi l — a remarhahly important and very diffieult word. — Formerly 
it was believed to comcf from the Gjrock to calumniate; but 

since sounder princijiles of etymology have prevailed, this opinion h»s* 
been generally fihancloned. . . . The most probable opinions derive the 
name of God from that of the Good Spirit^ sdiortened by long iise and 
habit into the Good or Good, . . . Now, in strong contrast to thft holy 
name, I think tliat Satan* vKas denominated the Evil iSnirit, since short- 
ened by long usage and custom into the Evil, or Thevu, Tl?e Teutonic 
article De shows this better, JJe Evil^ Devil' — p. 69. 

Mr. Talbot, who is on many occasions very asiute in deriving 
our vocables from Greek, Latin, <Scc., all of a sudden forgets 
that there arc such languages in the world, and that long 
before our tongue took anything like its present form there 
existed the Greek AiaCoXor and the Latin Diaholus, whence 
the French Diahle, the Italian and Sjiariish Diavolo, and of 
course the Fiiiglish Devih And if this obvious truth required awy« 
enforcement, we beg leave to remiml him that the Scriptund idea 
and name of Satan, or the Devil, was first jiroinulgated to the 
Saxons by those wIkp spoke languages clearly and •indisputably 
derived from classical antiquity. Mr. 4'albot goes on to say, 

‘ A strong argument in favour of this opinion is found in the fact that 
Satan is called in the New Testament simply b iroropor.the Evif or the 
Evil one,' ^ 

The natural interpretation of these words would be, that Satan 
is never mentioned in the New^ Testament as Xhe^Devil, hut simply 
as the EviU^v JViched one. But this, if Mr. Talbot has ever looketU 
into the Greek Gospels, cannot be his meaning; foi¥‘the fact’ is 
that the Devil is called jiassim in the New Testament 
(witness in St. Matthew alone* iv. 1, iv 5, iv. 8,*xiii. 39* xxv.*41), 
and he is not generally called, but only occasionally described or 
designated as o Trovn^os-, the Evil or Wicked one — a name being, in 
the question which we are now discussing, as different from a de- 
scription as * Fox Talbot' from 'had Etymologist though they 
happen to belong to the same person ; and in one of those cases in 
which Satan is so describedy the verbal distinction is taken — for it 
is said that ' the tares are the children of the wicked one {rov 
and the enemy that sowed them is the Devil (o — 

Matth. xiii. 38, 39. We may add tjiat, after all, no illurninated 
modern is to be glorified fSr this nonsense about the Ifevil, Wc 

2 L 2 • have 
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have laughed at it in S(\veral wo^ks written long before Mr. 
Talbot was born. 

‘ Druid — the etymology from Dnis, an oak, is strongly supported.’ 
The fact is that the Greek the British dcnc, the Irish 
and our English dree or /ra? We evidently the same word — slightly 
different forms of d primitive common, we believe, to all the ancient 
tongues of Europe ; and that the Celtic priests of primitive Gaul 
and Britain took their name from the Celtic ciame of their sactfed 
gR()ves, is the opinion of every sane writer on these subjects. But 
hear Mr. Fox Talbot: — 

‘ Anordier etymology hafe occurred to me : from Druthin — the name 
of the Supreme Being in ancient GermanJ* — p. 5. 

Again-, * 

‘ Cousin — a word of doubtful etymology. 1 1 is nearly related to the 
Greek K-ao-ic and Kafriyrr^Tocy which often signify a cousin. Another 
tolerable ctjm is consanyuineus,' &c. &c. — p. 128. 

Doubtful and tolerable ? Why, the ‘ etym,’ or rather the ab- 
breviation, from consanguineus is as certain as any derivation in 
the language. It is used every day in tlie royal writs and com- 
missions to peers — ' dilecto consangxiineo nostro always tram- 
\dXeA^ * to our loelhbelovcd cousin ' It is even more certain than 
’ uncle from avunculus. 

A fair wind seems pretty intelligible ; but not so to Mr. Talbot, 
who is like the giant in Rebelais, who could swWlow iron spits 
and spikes, but was choked with a pat of butter — 

‘ A FAIR WIND — from Farh-ivmdy from fahren, to carry or drive ; be- 
cause it carries or drives the ship rapidly onwards.’ — p. 246. 

So that whenM ship is ‘ rapidly carried or driven* out of her 
course by an adverse gale, etymology, kinder than the elements, 
proves that she has a fair ivind. 

‘ To TOW, TO Tuo. From the German tau a cable ; Swed. tog or tlig. 
This comes from the Gothic tuikan (Anglo-Sax. twhkian) to pull or 
tug.’-p. 159. * 

Wh 3 { from the German, the Swedish, or the Gothic, or the 
Anglo-Saxon? — the word, like thousands and thousands of others, 
is common to all. Taw is still in Scotland, and we believe in the 
north of England and Ireland, a rope, and the material of which 
ropes are made is called tow everywhere. 

‘ Bla^t — from the old French word Jiaxstrir^ now jlctrir,^ — p. 42. 

Blast is only the participle of the verb to 1f[eize.--blazcd blast 

hepce destroyed by the action of fire or lightning. 

Butler, as everybody knows, is from the French bouteillier— 
the hotteler — the servant in charge of the wine ; but this is too 
plain anefelear for Mr. Tafbot’s tastc^ he cannot/ indeed, reject 

utterly 
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utterly the obvious derivarion of the common English word from 
the common* French one — but thinks that, by some unexplained 
process, two radically distinct terms have ^ long. ago coalesced into 
one!’. He says: — . 

‘ Butler appears to be the Anglo-Saxon l3otlwerd (pronounced 
more shortly Botlerd), *one who hath tlie caro of a house : a house- 
/steward. Boil signifies an abode ov mansion.’ — p. 287. 

And in confirmatioy of this he quotes the passage of Scsipture — 
‘ Pharaoh went into his house thus rendered in an Anglo* Saxon 
version — ^ Pharao code (went) into his botl,^ (287). Some future 
commentator* will prove that the stefry of, the Bottle Conjuror was 
a mere etymological mistake of hottlc for both the? \t\T\.^-housei, • 

Brown bread is mot distinguished from white by its colour 
— that would be too vulgar and easy: no! — it ^ \yas cjflled in the 
middle ages* (p. ^12) by its proper name ‘ bran-bread.^ 

‘ Biscuit. Jt must be admitted that this word ryow signifies ttoice 
baked ; but yet I think bisket or basket may have anciently meant lAead^ 
simply from a verb bask^ — p. 179. 

And then follows a dissertation about baskets and panniers — the 
j)oet Biartial^ the historian Herodotus^ and Psammcticus the shrewd 
king of Egypt, who, to ascertain the origin of languages, shut up 
two infants in a tower, and, finding that their first spontaiieau^ 
articulation was Bek -Bek, which signified bread in Phrygian, 
assigned the jialjn of antiquity to that language : — very unjustly it 
now appears, for, oit the strength of this new ctymtilogy for Bis- 
cuit, Mr. Fox Talbot hints at the claim of our own vernacular 
to that honour — we really think with almost as much good sense 
as he has shown in any other portion of his work. 

^ . * • 

‘ Gallant seems to •be the same word with the Italian valente — 
valiant. 

' Gauls — Galatians — may have taken their n^ames from thence ; 
for the root is found in the Welsh and Armoric, Crallu, power, migh^^ 
(Also a verb — to be able to have power, valeoi) • 

‘ The Gain may have meant the mighty or I'dliant. 'Jt'hat con- 
firms this is, that the same word. explain^ the other appellation by which 
they were known in ancient times, viz., the Galatce — Valfdi (Galidi) 
— TaXarai. 

‘ Or, more simply from what precedes, we may interpret Galatce to 
mean “ the gallant^ q. d., the nation of warriors.’ — p.#88. 

, Even this is not new. Rowland Jones, a century ago, 
derives ‘ Galli from ^gallu, a British or Phrygian word meaning 
powerful' But it is not merely as a specimen of Mr. Talbot’s 
ingenuity and scholarship that we notice these very ^simple’ 
and not even original ‘attempts, to derive the name of tlfe great 
Gaelic race from— not evtfn the Latin but — the ItaliaifI but also 

to 
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to take the opportunity of recalling a fact, of which, Important as 
it is, Mr. Fox Talbot apj5ears to hjCve caught no hint — we mean 
the striking indication of the progress of Europeaii conquest 
afforded by several still existent names derived from the Gael. 
As more warlike races gradually advanced on the great Gaelic 
family which occupied central Europe, the Matter naturally retired 
to the last recesses of their respective regions, and to these they 
seem to have in many instances bequeathed their peculiar name. 
Thus the corner of Spain most remote from Rome is called Gal- 
iititu We find the Gallctes or Caletes in the north-western ex- 
tremity of France also, where Calais still preserves a trace of 
their name. The most remote angle of England (^Cornwall) was 
the Cornu Gallorum. Wales^ also, is only a corruption of 
Gaul, and is '’.till called in French Eays de Galles ;* the 
western extremity of Ireland is called Galway; a remote 
western region of Scotland, where the names of the people 
are ^ to this day ^Celtic, is Galloway; and the warriors of the 
still more distant Hebrides were called Gallowglasscs, Neither 
is it difficult to explain why on the eastern boundary of the old 
Roman empire we find two other Gallicias — the one still so 
called, and Wallacliia {Gallacliia).'^ We may add that the 
vulgar German name for Italy, Wclshland, seems to be most 
‘naturally accounted for by the fact that the part of Italy into 
which^ the first recorded Teutons made their way was that which 
the Latins themselves c.allediCisal])ine Gaul, 

We shall now exhibit a few sjiecimens, selected and arranged 
out of the chaos of Mr. Talbot’s work, of the very different views 
which, in different places, this etymologist takes of the same word, 
and >v.liich will n'*xemplify in little the clearness, the consistency, 
and the decisive importance of his researches. 

Arrow — Anglo-Sax. earli — flying. — p. 79. 

Arrow — Latin urundo — a rccd. — p. 325. 

Arrow — Greek apov, the name of the arrow-shaped nrw?//-plant. — 
p. 49. 

ARRow-T-Saxon arod^ — p, ?69. 

Ball — fiom the Greek ^aWeiv, — p. 241. 

Bali.* — Pila^ Latin, is -a ball. — p. 241. 

Ball — IlaWa is found in the Greek. — p. 9. 

Cockchafer*— Germ, a beetle, from Greek KavOapog. — p. 61. 

Cockchafer — probably clockchafer^ since beetles are sometimes 
called clocks, — p. 446. 

Cockchafer — cock may be the Latin coccus, an insect. — p. 446. * 

Oockchafer — possibly an error for cow chafer, — p. 447. 

• ^ 

♦ Tlier^ 18 in Asia Minor a Galatia, palled by fiie ancients Gallo-grecia, and 
always seated t> have been a Gallic c(/iOi»y. 

As 
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As merry as a grig affords three or four different occasions for 
this laborious trifling which Mr. Talbot thinks * philosophical ety- 
mology 

G 1119 — a small eel of great vivacity. 

Grig — a Grech, — Johnson. ^ 

Both of these (of whicli the first is cle*arly righG are rejected, and 
instead of them Mr. Talbot produces three different and contra- 
dictory derivations — 

Grig— -Anglo-Saxon glig^ musfc. — p. 287. 

Grig — English — p. 297. 

Grig — Saxon grccg^ grey. — p. 412.* ^ 

Anything, in short, but the right thing. 

Gjiist — some derivc*it from grinding, — p. 86. 

Very naturally we think — but Mr. Talbot has two better ^etijms — 

Grist — German and Anglo-Saxon gerst^ barley. — p. 86. 

Grist — Greek KpSr), barley. — p. 256. • 

As if there was no ox grinding but harley ; whereas barley 
was and is to a greater extent than any other grain exempt from 
' grinding ’ — being malted for making beer, the ‘ vitium liordea^ 

ceum^ of his favourite German tribes. 

• 

Mote in the eye — Spanish ; viola ^ slight defect. — p. 17. 

Mote — a speck, related to vwtlled, — ]>. 322, 

Mote — atom, from Middle Latin violta^ dust. — p. 410. 

Penny — an ancients GanlLsh coin. — p. 425. • 

JhiNNY — German pfennig ; perliaps from I^atin pendere. — p. 309. 
Penny — Welsh and Breton pennig^ a little head, from pew, head. — 
p. 309. 

Penny — Saxon peneg^ ^pound-weighty a Gaulishpcom, — p. 425, 
1 'enny — B ret, wenn^ck or gwenuek, a little white, or small silver 
coin. — p. 425, 

J'liiNG — a term derived from to think, as anything is any think , — 
p. 13. • 

Thing — German ding, a word, a speech; may be idbnticiil with old 
Latin dingua, for lingua^ — p. 471. 

If Mr. I'ox Talbot had Been — like most of his predecessors — 
compiling a vocabulary, he might be excused for noticing these 
minima, though he would have been, at least, expected to do so 
with something of order as to the words, and consistency as to the 
meaning ; but coming forth with a spontaneous essay, unfettered 
by alphabetical or indeed any other trammels, and professing to 
inculcate ‘ sounder principles of etymology ’ worthy of this en- 
lightened a^c, our readers, we think, will participate in ouf sur- 
prise at such a collection of antiquated, threadbare, and contra- 
dictory trifles as we havo already Itfid before them. 


Not 
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Not less noticeable are tbe blunders into which he often falls 
from the feebleness of his resources in analysis and discrimination 
— when he has to deal with the nice distinctions that may exist be- 
tween ideas which have some affinity — between words which have 
some similarity. For example — 

'• ‘ Interest of monvt. — It surprises me very much that any one 
should consider this word the sameras the last [interest, concern in an 
affair], for there is no connexion between the ideas, nothing hut a 
casual, resemblance of sound. I would suggest that interest is nothing 
else than a corruption of incress or increase, and that our ancestors 
borrowed money at such or such rate of increase? — p. 74. 

And in- a second article he thinks he places this beyond doubt 
by a text or two of the Bible — ‘ He hath not received usury nor 
increase’ (Ezeb. xvii. 8, 17). Mr. Talbot forgets that* the 
brench and Spaniards, who have no verb incrcss or increase^ 
employ interett interest in the same sense - as we do in- 
terest. He couW not have fallen into this palpable mistake 
it he had sufficiently discriminated the strict meaning of the 
terms. The rent that one receives for money, like that received 
for a house or land, does not increase the original fund; it is 
simply the qxtid pro quOj the something useful and advantageous, 
the revenue, that one still has ffllm the original property, though 
Vne actual possession be in other hands — in a word, our imme- 
diate ^concern in the affair !’ So that it is more accurately called 
interest than increase. 

So again : — 

‘ Perspective, — ^The science of perspective is not correctly named : 
It ought to prospective, being the art of delineating a prospector 
view ; .and so it -es called in Italian “ prospettiva,” which shows the 
error we have fallen into.’ — p. 35. 

The only error is Mr. Talbot’s, who does not seem (strange to say 
of the inventor of'ihe Kalotype or Talbotype, and a lawgiver in 
language) to understand either what the art of perspective 
consists in or the real value of the word itself. Perspective does 
not mean -he seeing or delineating a 2 )rospccti but the seeing 
through space and estimating the relative positions of the dif- 
ferent objects that may occur in space : a prospect presents to 
the eye a flat surface ; perspective pierces, as it were, the surface, 
resolves it into^ts component parts, removes the objects to their 
relative distances, and evolves in fact the principles on which a 
prospect is formed. All this the common forms of the words dis- 
tinguish; and all this Mr. Talbot’s emendation would confound. 

And again : — 

* IiiXTANT.— in Latin properly meani excellent, standing out 
— prominenh £x stare, to be Apparent. But when we say the works 

of 
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of Virgil are extant^ but tbe ^works of ^Varius not extant^ is this 
the same word? and how cornea it to have so very different a mean-^ 
ing ? The Latin writers certainly seem to have accounted it the same 
word ; ^ut it may be doubted ^whether in doing so they took a philoso- 
phical view. A thing no longer extent means no longer existent. 
These two words have almost the same sAise, and they may Save beenf 
the same word originally. Let thg Italian esistelite be pronounced 
fapidly, and we have existentc, es’stente, estente — i, e, estant or extant, 
T%is is OUT word I ^ 177. • • 

All this jumble arises from \lr. Talbot’s own confusion -of 
ideas and his* modest preference of* his own ^ philosojphic views' 
of the Latin language to those of the liatln \\^iters. ft seey^is 
strange to have to explain to a philosophical philologist that 
existent and extant have not the same meaning — means (as 
he himself admits) that which appears — existent that which is- 
The ^ Republic ^ of Cicero has in fact existed ever since he 
wrote it, but has only been extant since its discovery by Alai a 
few years ago ; and nowhere have we ever met the word extant 
in the naked sense of existent. Indeed, it is hardly possible to 
imagine two words in which the distinction of meaning which 
may grow out of a common root is more neatly exemplified. But 
Mr. Talbot carries this theoretifl^ blunder into a practical one, 
still more surprising. He supposes that our British ancestor? 
not only spoke Italian, but spoke it so gliblyjthat essistente became 
in their familiar mouths ^ csstente, estmte^ estant, extant' 

Here is another instance of confounding different meanings of 
the same sound. 

‘ Airs. — Proud persons are said to give themselves great airs. This 
is a very ancient phrase, for we find it in Augustine-^** Vulgo magnos 
spirituB superbi habere* dicuntur : et recte; quandoquidem spiritus 
etiam ventus vocatur. Quis vero nesciat superbos injiatos dici tan- 
quam veiito distentos ?” ’ — 92. • 

Mr. F. Talbot utterly mistakes both the English and the Latin? 
The exterior air or manner — whether great or hurnble, *grave or 
— has no relation nor any resemblcmce to th^ loind, tVilh v\{hich 
Augustine metaphorically supposes proud people to b^ inflated. 
They are as essentially different as the gal* with which a balloon 
is filled, and the colour with which it is painted. 

The following instances seem to combine, irt a still more 
remarkable degree, an imperfect knowledge of the languages with 
a melancholy confusion of ideas. 

‘ Anachronism means a thing contrary io true chronology. Gr^n- 
marians derive it from ava and 'xpovoc^ time ; attributing to aya a cer- 
tain signification of “ error whict it bears in no other word*, Ava 
frequently means just the reverse— accoWiw^ir to, agreeable«to. Since 

. then 
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then contrary ” is not the meaning of «va, but is exactly that of the 
old preposition ai^ra, I have no doubt that the original term was anta- 
'chronism.^ — p. 50. 

We might ask, where, when, of >vhat language, was .this an 
originaL iexm? But the whole is built on one of Mr. Talbot’s 
'^usual mistakes; he gives a false meaning to the word, atid then 
endeavours to defend it by those absurd devices. Anachronism 
does not exactly mean ' contrary to true chronology,’ but, as, he 
might have learned from Johnson, ^a misp^lacing of events with 
r&pect to one another;’ just as — (in spite of Mr. Talbot’s de- 
nial of one very familiar power of ava in compounds) — ^just as 
ayagrfiin means a misplacing of from their proper order — 

and anastrophe is the rhetorical figure that, uses a like freedom in 
the arrangement of icords, &c. &c. &c. 

‘ Anthem — generally derived from antiphona ; but the change from 
phon into hem is rather considerable. In French it is antien/ia. Is it 
uot 'nnti-hyninus — p. 40. 

First, the change is much less considerable than those that Mr. 
Talbot makes in every page. Next, an anthem is not an anti- 
hymnus — because there is no such word — and, if there were, it 
would mean something opposi^ to a hymn ; whereas an anthem 
^ is a hymn sung antij)honeticalI^--that is, in responses. In short, 
anthem is as certainly derived from ayTi(pMyst as another questioned 
wordf Church, is from Kupidytn, or nuqiov oijcor, the Lord’s House. 

^ PossEsSEU tvUh devils or of devils . — The Italians sav ossessi. 
Ossessi means besieged, attacked, assaulted — 'in French obsede — Latin 

obsessus, from obscdcre to besiege It is worthy of consideration 

whether the Italian phrase ossessi be not the original one.’ — p. 71. 

Origmal of wiral? Does he mean that our translators originally 
wrote assessed, and that it has been corrupted t If so, how, when, 
and by whom ? VVe have heard of being assessed, and admit that 
^it is sometimes a grievous aiiliction ; but who before ever heard 
of one’s being assessed? The whole is founded on another of 
Mr. Ta*l.bot’s confusion of ideas. The Italian ossesso and the 
French ohsedc are mere metaphor? for being annoyed, troubled, 
besieged as it were, as by an enemy from without, and have no 
relation to possession or disturbance by the enemy within — which 
is what our translators meant to express, and which, though not 
exactly warranted by the original Greek, which says only that the 
man had a devil, is much nearer the meaning than ossesso. 

* Apoplexy — airoirXrilia of the Greeks. The word uTroTrXrjKrog sig- 
nifies thunderstruck, struck perfectly senseless and* speechless.’ — 
P. 

It has notsuch meaning ns thunderstruck, nor the '•slightest rela- 
c tion 
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tion to sense or speech, but is thus exagg^erated for a purpose we 
shall see presently. * 

‘ n\i]KTOQ is simply struck. I want to know vthy airo adds -to it 
a meaning so singularly intensiyve. This preposition generally signifies 
nothing more than ^^from ” or “ sp that, a priori^ we should ex- 
pect that- a7ro7r\?yo’o’ftv wduld signify to stfike off, or knock off, as fruit^ 
from a tree, or something of that kinj.’ — ib, • 

Attd that, in our opinion, is just what it does — it means tp knock 
down as an apple from a tree# ‘But Mr. Talbot wants a still 
more emphatic meaning, and from the French phrase coup 3c* 
solclU which fie says is their term far appplexy (though it is not 
so, any more than hanging is the English terfti f#r apoplexy), ke 
discovers that the original combination must have been 

‘ A7rXo7^X?;^.Toc, literally “ Apollo-struck, coivp de soleil' 
But as evorr thep ATrXoirXvntros is not ATroXXoTrXooxror, he pro- 
ceeds to bring his now word into shape by this pipcess : — 

‘ AttXu or AttXo was the Etruscan, that is the old Italian name* for 
Apollo.’ 

And what if It were? What has Etruscan or old Italiap to do 
with a Greek combination? Does he believe that anything that 
can be called Italian generated th»Grcek of Homer and Hesiod? 
Then, to obviate this objection he adds 

‘ The Greeks themselves at Delphi called that deity Apello.’ 

This — which he omits to prove — docs%not advance him a step, for 
we then should have ATnEXXoTrXn^ia — but he has still a resource— 
‘The common people certainly called him AploJ 
Here we confess that we pricked up our ears, very curious to 
learn * certainly^ not merely how the '‘common people^ of ITelphi 
pronounced Greek, but how Mr. Fox Talbot came to know it; 
and lo ! this is the proof — because 

‘ wc read on a vase lately discovered the name of Applodorus, which 
classical Greek is Apollodorus. But we are not considering here classical 
Greek, but that spokeyi in rapid conversation by ordinary pejsons — * 

he having just before quoted — not conversation either rapid or 

sIq^ — hut an inscription; and then he concludes — 

‘ Consequently, there is no doubt but that a rapid speaker^ meaning to 
say that a man was struck by the sun, would say tha^ he was AzrXo- 

But after all this mock erudition AttXo is not avo, nor apoplexy a 
stroke of the sun. We are in fine forced to conclude that, con- 
sidering Mr. ‘Fox Talbot’s long and celebrated conflicts with fhe 
great luminary, it seems more probable than any of his etymolo- 
gies that he has been to ascertain degree ‘ struck by th^ sun,^ and 

, reduced 
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reduced to the state — not of course of apoplexy — but of aploplexy 
which has tended to produce this luminous tractate. ’ 

But we find, further on^ another symptom of this same coup de 
soleil, more extravagant than the forirer : — 

‘Synoope — in medicine a swoon, a fainting fit. But why this Greek 
' word should have^ this peculiar meaning is not very evident, and is a 
subject well worthy the attention of the etymologist. In the article 
Apoplexy I have shown the true meaning of that remarkable word t^. be 
coup .de soleiL Coup de soleil v^puld be th(i likely phrase in hot 
woather, but if the weather be cold and the sun not to blame, then it is 
often called in France a coup^ de sang. Now I take it that in old 
Norman French, or one of the early Frankish dialects, this would have 
been 'Written sang-coup.* — p. 366. 

‘ and thenv;e,’ be adds, ^ corrupted into the Greek (ruyy.o'sy'in, syn- 
cope.'' To all this fatraSi which runs to six pages, we need only 
answer that a couj) de sang is not a coup de soleil — and that Mr. 
Talbot ought t<) have known that there is a Greek verb , 

to strike down — in its passive, to be stricken down, to fail, to faint 
— which is the precise medical meaning of syncope. And, never 
looking beyond his nose, he forgets that if we granted his absurd 
derivation, we should still have to go back — not to any ‘ Frankish 
dialect,’ if we knew where to find it, but — to the Latin for sang 
* and to the Greek for coup. Our readers may think we have 
wasted too much space on these coups de sang and de soleil — our 
excuse is th;it Mr. Talbot o/idenily considers them as \\\s coups de 
maitre. They are, we think, the longest articles of his book, ex- 
tending over eight or nine pages, and are prominently advanced 
by him as being ‘ rernarhahlc cases — well worthy the attention of 
the -etymologist.’ We fancy we have shown them to be pompous 
nonsense — and our readers will agree that, as Gil Bias said of his 
Archbishop’s sermon, our Etymologist’s Essay sent furieusement 
r apoplexie. 

^ The following matter seems at first sight more serious. He 
makes u long dissertation on tue Passover, of which this is the 
substance 

r ? 1 

‘ It is stated in Scripture (Exodus xii. 36) that ihc passover was so called 
because “ Lord passed over the houses oj the children of Israel 
Now as Moses did not write in English^ he could not have written the 
foregoing passrige. In Hebrew the Passover is called Pascha, but 
although the allusion holds good in Hebrew, yet I think no one will con- 
tend that the English verb to pass is derived in any way from the He- 
brew Pascha. / do not think the English translators meant a play 
upon words ^ but it came so naturally that they did not^avoid it. The 
fact Hs that the oldest Teutonic name for this great sacrifice was not the 
Passover, but Passofer or Pasch-offer, that is {o say, the Pascha-sacrifice, 
for the only word for a victimVas opfer dt offer.’— p. 3'97. 


We 
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We confess we no more lAiderstand Mr. Talbot’s difficulty than 
we admire hiS wit upon Moses or his sneer at the English tra/is- 
lators. Tlie puzzle, such as it is, is of his oi%n making. .The* 
Hebrew word (which the Seventy did not translate, but exhibited 
as pascha) means to pass over ; and ^ere pesah or paschg, is used 
in the Bible, our translators renderecf it literacy pass over — th^ 
coincidence of sound in the first syllable between the Greek and 
English translations being perhaps accidental, and certainly 
of no effect whatsoever. If Mosssliad written in Greek />i.eTaffa»veiv 
— or in Latin transire — the English translation would have equally 
been passovef. Mr. Talbot himself adnjits (p. 398)* that ^the 
Hebrew wov A pascha mcdinX preterire, or trd^sim.^ AniSf^pwe- 
terire and transire mean passover, this admission overturns his 
theory (whatever it is), nullifies his conjectqySs, afid renders 
equally ludicrous his criticisms and his sneers. We may add 
that the fact of our having the vernacular name of Passover for 
what the continental nations continue to call fiy some form of 
Pascha, no doubt arises from our more general use of a vernacular 
translation. The VvJgate has — * Est enim Phase (t. e. transitus) 
Domini, et transiho per terrain iEgypti nocte ilia.’ If the Vulgate 
had omitted the expletive reference to the Hebrew, and used its 
own term transitus alone, it would have been in exact verbal ac- 
cordance with our translation, and the Continental nations woula 
probably have called the festival the Transit, or some such fiame. 

From these graven looking matteril — (for they arg in fact veiy 
futile affairs) — such of our readers (the minority, we fear) as may 
not have already had enough of Mr. Talbot will not be sorry to 
turn to some less complicated specimens of his ingenuity : — 

‘ Man or war. Since a ship in England is always feminine* It is 
rather surprising that one of the largest class should be called a man of 
war. This anomaly may be explained. Men of war — gens d^armes — 
were heavy-armed soldiers — a ship full of them Was called a man-of- 
war-ship — in process of time .yAi^was left out, and there remained. thC 
phrase a Man of War' — p. 90. • * • 

The anomaly and theory are alike destroyed , by merely observ- 
ing that a trading-ship is also called a Merchantman, e^n^Indiaman, 
a Greenlandman, &c. &c. &c. 

‘Figures in arithmetic. — ^The ten figures we employ are called 
the ten digits, i.e. fingers. The adding nr omitting the letter N before 
G or E is exceedingly common, so that the word fingers would be very 
easily corrupted into figures when the former term appeared strange or 
was grown obsolete. There is reason to believe that our ancestors, when 
speaking of afithmetic or numeration, did not say “ the ten figip^s^'^ 
but “ the Xtn fingers?' «p. 214. ^ • 

Here we have again all Mr. R>x Talbot’s process of con- 

• fusion 
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fusion of words, ideas, and facts. Fii*st, he confounds the fgurcs 
with numbers they represent. The figures are never, that 
we recollect, called diorits, though the numbers sometimes have 
been ; but in general digit is used, n<«t with reference to umber, 
but meacure — ViS digit the fnger is three-fourths of the inch or 
thumby and one-sixteenth of ihefoot, and it has so little relation 
to decimal numeration, that in the only case in which it is now 
in use— T-viz. the division of the faces of the sun and moon-* -it 
meani^ not one-tenthy but one-txelfth part. So vanishes the 
base of his conjecture. But we beg leave further to ask him in 
what state or era of oyr language were these figures ever called 
fijigers ,! — and when *was it that the term " grew strange and obso- 
lete?’ — and how it happens that, being strange and obsolete, it 
was rendei'ed l^s« strange by being corrupted 1 — and how, after 
all, Mhe strange, obsolete \,exV£C fingers sluiuld have survived even 
to this day with its original meaning ? In short there is no end 
to the absurdities of this conjecture: but we must add one word 
more to show the very superficial view that Mr. Talbot takes of 
these matters. The Ar figures of arithmetic are specially so 
called because they arc rcdWy figures — arbitrary signs or shapes- — 
in contradistinction to the Greek and Homan numerals, which 
j!v^re letters, or to the process of spelling the numbers at length. 

‘Godfather and Godmother. Con-Mher and co; 7 i-Tnother — for 
the JFirench, Spanish, Italian^ and Middle Latin all agree in denoting 
by these term*^ the sponsors fit the baptismal fint. French, compere, 
-Italian and Spanish, compadre, comadre — Latin, compater, 
commater. Now, since Confather seemed a word without meaning to 
our English ears, it was changed to godfather.'' — p. 55. 

A cluster of blunders ! The words compere and commcrc, &c. 
are only used to express the relation of the parties, not as sj)onsors 
for the child, but towards each other — that is, gossips. Wliat 
we call godfather and godmother are in French parrain and 
inarraine. Compere and commhre and the Spanish and Italian 
cognates are merely gossips. ’ 

‘Hvrbinger — derived by Johnson and others from herberg, a lodg- 
ing, as if \( meant a person who provides lodgings. It is very difficult 
to believe that this ancient and poetical word had such mean origin, and 
is sufficiently contradicted by the following examples from our greatest 
poets, in which ‘^bere is not a vestige of any such meaning: — 

“ Make all our trumpets speak, give them all breath, 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death.” — Shahs. 

“ Misery, 

Death’s harbinger.” — Milt. 

■ “Till the evening star. 

Love’s harbinger^ appeated ” (p. 223) 


And 
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-And then he discovers thaft the true word is har, a message^ and 
hmiging. ]Nt)w, the meaning*of the word harbinger — the per/ion 
sent forwSfd to provide and mark out lodgings — is as certain as 
any in the language. Ther^ has always been, and is to this day, 
an officer in the royal household witUthe title of harbingei', whose 
duty it was in old tinTes to precede the court, and prepare anff 
Qiark the lodgings of the several persons. The quotations in 
wliich Mr. Talbot sees not a vestige of this meaning, segm to us 
to prove its accuracy. None o£ them relate to any message, and 
all of them imply a precursor. But we will add one more, whitili 
places the mjftter beyond all doubt 

‘ Love’s harbinger has chalked U[)on my heatt — 

This house is «vholly taken up for Fluvial — Alhumazar, 

The silly objection that it would be degra(lii y 'i»« p oetical word 
is not worth an^vering : is the word angel degraded because it 
originally meant messenger ? ^ 

‘ Mealy-mouthed. This word has created great perplexity to the 
etymologists. Perhaps it is a term of Greek origin, viz., ^tXifivOoc (a 
person) of honied speech — p. 191- 

But now, metaphor for metaphor, why is not mealy-mouthed as 
good as honey-mouthed? — and indeed Mr. Talbot himself, in his 
frequent fashion of having two strings to his bow, discovers mm 
second thoughts that the true derivation is not from Attica, but 
from Iceland ! ^ 

‘ If it be a word of if^rthern origin, I w^ould remark th^ the Icelandic 
word for adulation is fayur from fagur (fair), and rnceli (speech) ; 
and in Danish it is something similar. Therefore it is possible that the 
Danes may have introduced the terms fair-mcely fair-inccty-mouthed^ 
of which our adjective may be an abbreviation.’ — Ib, • • • 

A toss up — Hymettus or Hecla ! 

‘ Puss — the name indifi'erenlly of the Cat and thg Hare. Why should 
animals so distinct have the same name? Two languages W'ere fashion- 
able in mediaeval Britain — Latin and Norman French ; mai^ people spToke 
a little of bot(h. A hare was called fcy those who spoke Latj^n, Lepvs. 

It was not long, we may guess, ^before the first syllable, /e,*came*to be 
mistaken for the French article, and became Le p. 456. 

This grave and valuable addition to etyniological science is not 
equally meritorious in a logical point of view, for though it ac- 
counts so satisfactorily for the hare being called Ce pussy it does 
not explain the original difficulty of why the cat was called by the 
same name ! 

Is it worth while to ask why this worshipper of the undiluted 
Teutons overlooks the important fact that puss iox caty so far •from 
being peculiar to the descendants of the ^ mediaeval Britbns/ is 
universal froih Rotterdam*lo Memel^ • 


* Quibble — 
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* Quibble — perhaps from the Danish tvivt^ a doubt, which is re- 
lated to the G^xmm zweifeV,^ — p. 42. ♦ 

* We buve great tvivis and zweifels about this derivatioii^ and are 
quite satisfied with old Johnson's qui^libet. 

* Ransom — evidently shortened from redemption [a buying back], 

^Or which we generally say redemption^ inserting the letter D for the 
scdie of euphony # 

‘ We generally insert the letter D for the sake of euphony,' 
Indeed? Did Mr. Talbot never hear of the Latin verb redimo, 
to redeem, with redemptio and all its derivatives in all languages ? 
We, forsooth ! , *» 

Saucy. Thitf'is a word of very diflScult etymology.' 

One of th^ easiest in the language. * 

‘ Johnson wouYd derive it from the Latin salted — that is to 

say, witty ; — but in older wTiters it often means contr^mptiious, insolent, 
arrogant. I hav,e a notion that saucy may be a corruption of the 
FreAch sourcilj in Latin supercilium^ an eyebrow, which has exactly 
this sense.’ 

Johnson is clearly right, and Mr. Talbot and his eyebrow ridi- 
culously wrong. Saucy is neither witty nor supercilious, but 
simply sharp, flippant, piquant — and is, whether in the French 
•r.Rd English or in the Italian or Spanish form, derived from the 
root which we see in the Latin sel — salty the' first seasoning or 
adventitious element of flavour to food. Horace uses the word 
salsas as we do saucy for troublesome y impertinent (1 Sat. ix. 65). 

‘ To Test the qualities of a thing, from the same root as to tastCy 
and the French tdtexy formerly taster* — p. 466. 

Thqi Latin testis — a witness — a test — a ^e^tifying or ^c^timony, is 
loo clear and simple for Mr. Talbot’s taste,^ 

^ Romeo means, in Italian, a pilgrim, properly a pilgrim to Rome : 
but is it not connected with the Latin comic name Drdmio ? Juliet is 
properly the diminutive of Julia, but it has apparently united itself with 
another nam^, Juliette or JoliettSy the diminutive of Joliey pretty.' — 
p. 403. ‘ 

We wish Mr. TalBot had told us hoW Romeo comes to mean a pil- 
grim to Rome, Is it from to roam, by metaplasm roma — or R(meo 
quasi Romam eo 9 Seriously, can Mr. Talbot suppose his readers to 
be ignorant th^t this is an oldish as well as a foolish guess — and that 
Romeo is the familiar contraction of Romualdoy the famous Lombard 
name, which, though sometimes derived from the Teutonic, may 
perhaps have been a corruption of Romulus, but never could have 
m^nt a pilgrim? As to Juliette, we know not how nor why she 
should* have united herself with any other name. Giulietta has 
as much Ul do mthjolie as Bessy with^ Bessarabia. 


^ CAtHEBlNE — 
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‘ Catherine — from ‘the Irish Kathleen^ which is a diminutive of 

KatcJ* — p. 195 . # f 

Just as ra*fonal as if he had said', ^ Patriciuh — from th^ Irish* 
Paddy ii^ a diminutive of Pat'. A. huriQred pag^es later 

he discovers indeed that Catherine is ^ perhaps from the Greek 
xotQapoL — pure,, chaste ’ «(p. 339) ; but*kickily for the amhsemeni;^ 
o^f his readers, he has allowed his hrst conjecture to stand., 

‘^Peggy.^ — I do not think Peggy has any claims to be considered a& 
the diminutive of Mafgaret. It is dnerely the Danish word Foil oir/* 

viz. p. 299. ^ ^ . V 

Why, then, are not all girls called^ Pigs or Pegs? ^Molly and 
Bessy should be equally Peggy. And thlis ke ]^roce^s ^ 

‘ As also Madge, Maggie, Meggie, Meg, is nothing else than the 
German magd — a maid; and therefore easily con f u^fff wjth •Maraarit. * 

Why, then, are not all maids called Madge? Molly and Bessy 
should be equally Madge ; and after all, Madge fproperly a oon- 
traction of Magdalene) having been thus ‘confused’ with Mar- 
garet, Mr. Talbot leaves us in doubt whether we should pin our 
faith to Danish or German magd. 

‘ Bob.— Similarly I believe that was not originally the diminu^ 
tive of Robert, but merely^ — as if that were an easier solution~‘ tjj^ 
Teutonic huh, or huhe, meaning a hoy. * — p. 300. 

Whv, then, are not all boys called J3ohs? • 

We bog pardon having- given^so much spaoc to this ir;- 
cohorent and contradictory boobyism. We presume that Mr. 
"J^dbot’s incapacity for anything like rational etymological ip- 
quirios must be evident to every reader, to whatever etymo- 
logical school he ma^ belong; whether he thinks the didlssic 
tongues accompanied the Roman arms and interspersed their 
roots amongst the Northern ; or that, at some still earlier period, 
the Northern influenced the Classical tongues; or. Anally, that 
the leading features of some aboriginal language mixqd themseVves 
in the variety of diverging dialects. We also appe^f to the 
reader who may not have amjised hifhself with these Intricacies, 
and who judges of what is placed before him by the mere light 
of common sense, whether he has ever before seen such a 
parade of originality coupled with such a pertinacity in bor- 
rowing — such a labyrinth of ignorance and negligence, such A 
confusion of ideas, such a clumsiness of execution, and altogether 
such a nothingness of result, as in Mr. Fox Talbotts English^ 
Etymologies 
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Art, VIII, — The Mac<mlay Election of 1846, containing Com- 
^ menfs on the Macaulay Rejection of 1847. By John Robertson. 
Edinburgh, 1847. 

TT is demanded, it seein|, by a large section of the Liberal 
I- party that Parliament should, for the stke of admitting J evvish 
members, cease t6 declare itself^ a Christian assembly. It is com- 
fortable to think that this demand is not made on any plea^ of 
expediency — the prevailing raoliv|e of modern statesmen — but on 
principle. There is nothing in the present aspect of the question 
to frighten Lord John Russell or even Sir Robert Peel, We are 
tl^reatened with. danger to the commonwealth if it be not 
granted ; no Jewish volunteers have taken ^up arms to enforce it ; 
thpe lion of Judzrh is roaring in another direction ; and although 
Mosaic gold has' produced in the City a parallel to the Clare 
election, no Hebrew association denounces bivil war as the 
penalty, if the doors of the House are not thrown open to the 
besieging Israelites. No; it is a 'great principle’ which we 
are called upon to affirm — a principle long obscured (we are 
told) by bigotry and superstition, and now to triumph over this 
last fragment of prejudice, this last vestige of intolerance, which 
vanishes before the universal enlightenment of our happy age. 
'^’^What, then, is this principle for whose final establishment 
our Liberals are so zealous? It shall be stated in the words 
of its cleverept advocate : — r 

* It is because men are not in the habit of considering what the end 
of government is, that Jewish disabilities have been suffered to exist so 
long. We hear of essentially Protestant governments and essentially 
Christian govenzments — words which mean just as much as esse^diaily 
Protestant cookery or essentially Christian hm semanship. Government 
exists for the purpose of keeping the pe^ce; for the purpose of com- 
pelling us to settle Q/ir disputes by arbitration instead vf settling them 
py blows ; for the purpose of compelling us to supply our ,i^ants by in- 
dustry instead of supplying them t>y rapine. This is the only operation 
for which, the machinery of government is peculiarly adapted— -the only 
operation ^hich governments ev^r “propose to themselves as their 
chief object.' If there is any doss of people who are not interested, or 
who do not think themselves interested, in the seonrity of property and 
the maintenance of order^ that claes have no (share of (the 

powers, which ftsist for the? purpose .of sepwring pjmperty^and maintain- 
ing order^r but why a should be^lesji fi( to cji^erpiseti^O powers 
bewetsu^be wears a b^ard, because he does not eat bam# ll^cause Jie goes 
^ oq^Saturdays ^qstead of going to 'the. chufph on Sun- 

cannpt copce^ve,’— Essays^ vot i, p. 296. 

, TbQ¥|>r,iiunj)r^, gif ta rece^js its ifinal tiyampb and 

oolmplet^ 4^vel0pmeqt . in, .a SJ udawing parb^^nt,, ia 4bc end 

of 
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of government has nothing* to do with religion or morality that 
^ an essentially Christian government’ if a phrase meaning Just as 
much as Essentially Protestant cookery ’ or 'essentially Chrisfiair 
horseinanship that governiyent exists solely for 'purposes of jpolice 
• — and that therefore-^ — (to quote the v^^ords of Lord J. Russell him- 
self the other day on the London hultingg),^— ' a man’s religiotm 
opinions ought not to affect his cwil privileges/ But the misfor- 
tuiie is that the proposition involved in this great principle is both 
philosophically unte^nable and Jiistorically false. First/ it i$ his*- 
toricalll|' false ; for since the world began no government enet 
existed which contemplated merely these physical endg, — the sup- 
pression of pickpockets by a good police, and oi^ rioters by a con- 
stabulary force. Ev^n the moralists of heathendom took far 
higher views of the purposes of government tlife duties of 
legislators. . Hear Persius : — ^ 

‘ Rem populi tractas ? . . . t . . 

Quo fretus ? Die hoc, magni pupille Pericli. 

Scis etenim justum gemina suspendere lance 
Ancipitis librae ; rectum discernis, ubi inter 
CuTva subit, vel quum fallit pede regula varo ; 

Et potis es nigrum vitio praefigere Theta.’ — iv. 10. 

And Aristotle still more strongly: — ’Ewe* Se woX/roi; xai 
TYjv uvr^v dqsr^y Jydt ^afj.sy Hat rov d^iatov dy^qos, Tavr $y ein 
ru vofxo^sTri ^/rpayfAxrevriov, ciyaBoi yiyymrah mal hd 

rivm e^iSeuf^dreuv, ri to TcXor aqiarnF vii. 

c. 13. 

To say tliat ' essentially Protestantgovernments’ and / essentially 
Christian governments’ are phrases as unmeaning as ' Protestant 
cookery’ or 'Christian horsemanship/ is nonfense— nonsense^ 
too, not so successfully veiled with rhetorical artifices as might 
have been anticipated from this practised hand. ‘ What ! wa$ not 
Oliver Cromwell’s — was not William IIl.’s^ Protestant govern- 
ment? Have not all the monarchs who decorate themsel^l^s 
with the titles of Most Catholif, Most Fait1\fuly MOstjChristian^ 
administered essentially Kqman Cdtholic gqyernmefits 7 Have 
not all governments, of whatever form# within what, ail . the 
world calls Christendom, been essentially Christian govemments? 
Does not the very word Christendom mean CkrMan 
Had not Ghmtiafiity made part andf parcel of. dvei^^aysteHi^pf 
gdivernment In the civilised wdrld prior' to t&e Amenean .ahd 
French t^eVolutions?— Nay, do not eveh ‘ * these tWO ^^arently 
^xceptidpal^ cases tend to contradi^^'Mt/ Macaulay’s' doetrines 
and to establish purs^^ both in fact* and principle? For ^ it 
not the fact that, "though^ 'the and atheists bf' Fnuice 

trampledon th^ 'crbis/they tvdh i^bmpelled to adfliit Ihat tnillikind 
could not be governed without some moral rule, some religious tie, 

2 M 2 • and 
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and therefore set up their Goddess of Reason, and their M(*re de 
DieUy and their TheoplSilanthropfism, all affectirlg to inculcate 
^the ^great moral truths which ChristiaiHty first tau^t? And 
as tT) America, will Mr. Macaulay ^say there ia any country in 
the world in which Chfristiagity has a more general influence than 
^ has in the UniteiJ StateS? We believe?, that if Mr. Macaulay 
had been member for New Yodv, and had venttite^^^ assiim- 
lation* of Christianity and cookery, he would have been as 
tainly unseated as he was at Edinburgh. ‘Say that the words 
imply what is wrong, if you like ; but do not say, in the \^y teeth 
of all histojry, that they have«no meaning. ' 

^But ' the proposition that government exists for ph}sic»d 
and hot for moral ends is false philosopljically. ' Government 
exists,’ says Macaulay, * for the purpose of compelling us 

to settle our disputes by arbitration ; lor the purpose of com- 
pelling us to supply our wants by industr}*.’ But whence 
did,govcrnment*get the right of using this compulsion ? How 
comes government to have the right of inteifeiing by force to 
restrain my natural liberty^ If it has the light at all, must 
it not be a moral right? So that here we have government 
already contemplating moral ends, in order to justify its existing 
for physical ends. And if this is acknowledged, what is to limit 
^he moral ends which shall he contemplated by government ? 
Mr. Macaulay would confine them to the preseivation of Jife and 
property; byt why stop sh^rthere? On wjjat consistent or in- 
telligible principle ? Are theie not other things as dear to social 
man as life — more valuable ,than property? It is by no means a 
self-evident axiomatic truth that the institution of propprty itself is 
beneficial. Ev^n Paley, ih a famous passage of his Moral P^ii- 
losophy, calls it ‘an institution which, at fifstsi^ght, is paradoxical 
and unnatural.’ (book lii. chap. 2.) And m^ny df ^he Chartist 
writers of the pre^fent day advociate a community o|‘ gqods, or a 
to the^primitiv^e system of scr^itiiblc r . ^ ’ 

‘ For why? because th*e good old rule 
SufQceth them J— the sitnple plan, 

That they should take whS have the powder, 

Arid they*6hould keep who cad.* 

On what pripciple — we oned niflire^hSk-j-^is 

in ^Usih ^' Uy property; ? | 

^ ‘’is because , 9^ .Jbpse.ciMbo, 

it?^,P,Stete ,are of Tight .toi 

pr^s^i^e^jpt^jpe^ty? $0 that thts.jights )o£,goVrir»nacnt rdepeiad 
upp;i, 0pij;uon, ^ after alh Kul C®^ty all tfaewliberak, from 
Lor4j45hp the London ihustuS^itlowiii lb 'hii^ ^IhlEHi 

in the D«ily News) " hovi?r'^h%jcKitijt^ opiriin^^ 
shqy^^ ,aiv4l>fpriiyfl/^go%J’. >And Itliii. r(oin l]^artio^ ^ vvhd 

dub 
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club Ibomselvrs the ‘ leadc^rs cjf the pii4)lic mind?’ Why, the 
Avliole of Roman’s clvil^ights and privileges, he whole fabric- 
of civil Society itself, exis^ by virtue of Opinion ;* and surely h; is 
not very unreasonable, if Opitiion is the support of the fouficlation, 
that it should be made pf some accouni in the building. In fao4f% 
the pro])agators of this sentiment do not quite s«.y all they mean. 
Tiiey say ‘ a man’s privileges ought hot to be aflected by his 
opinions/ but they iMiconsciouslj^ jtdd a proviso — ‘ if his opinions ‘ 
do not materially differ from ours.^ Indeed Mr. Macaulay hinv* 
self, as we ha^c just seen, declares Uiat ‘if there is a class of 
people who do not think themselves intcrei^ted iii^the secifi ity ^f 
property, that class ou^ht to have no share in the powers’ of go- 
vernment. It is, by the way, well remarked in on^of Dr. Whew- 
ell’s Moral Treatises, that the involuntary use d?"tiie word ought 
by utilitarian writnt's is the best testimony agaipst their doctrines. 

After .all, then, it would seem that the State's only right to pj’e- 
sei ve property, or to exercise any other power, is derived from the 
opinion of the governing portion of the people ; the majority of 
this governing body being convinced that the preservation of pro- 
perty, and the exercise of other political powers, promote human 
happiness. But what if they are also convinced that the institu- 
tion of Christianity promotes human happiness to a far greater 
degree than the institution of property? What if, being socon- 
vinced, they resolve to contemplate Christian ends in their govern- 
ment, as well as pro^irietary ends? Can it bo even pretended* 
that any different theory is involved in this extension of their 
views, or that they are exercising any further prerogative? And, 
if not, what becomes of the ‘ great principle,’ thatf:overnnient«is 
by its essential and inherent character interdicted from contem-' 
plating and incapable of accomplishing Christian ends ? 

But it is worth while, by way of illustration! to listen to some 
of the results deduced from this utilitarian theory of governmeftt.* 
Hear once more Mr. Macaulay:—# . j • 

‘ Tlie points of difference between Ckristiauity gnd Judaism have 
very much to do with a man’s fitness to be a bishop or a rffbbi ; but 
they have no more to do with his fitness to be » magistrate, a legislator, 
or a minister of finance, than with bj? fitness to be aj Cohbleifv , Nobody 
has fevifir thought of compilling cobblers to make any decl^tion 
true’ faith of a Chrifetidti.^'Any mail ^Vould rather liaye jiis shoes i^ei^ded, 
by an heretical c'obbJfer than by a per^Oii who had .subscribell 
Thirty-nine Articles, but hadneVer handled' an trivl. " !Meh act thus, not . 
because they are indiftc^enl to religion',' but thcytlo 'tiht see wK4t 

religion has to do with the mending of their shoes.* Tet rcbgrori'h^iS'i#^^ 
much to do wiUi the mending ofshoe^as wfith the budgeted the^rmy 
estimates/ — [1843],.vfiLi,,ip.,29frh.v‘ \ ' • 

So> then> Mr. ^labaulay sees differt^nce befwreeh the bit-' 

siness 
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siness of a cobblet and Abel duties of a'ni^mber of Parliamerit ; 
and it must be coiifessed that several of die constituencies appeiar 
to heive adopted liis principle. The liRral Essayist, however, 
seems to have written in a prophetic ‘^spirit of deprecatioii. One 
^TOuld imagine that he had foreseen in^l843 the contest for 
Edinburgh in 1847, where and when he himself has been 
turned out ori a question between religion and ifreligion. In the 
same spirit, but in a more plain and businesslike style, Mr. CaVd- 
w^ll is reported, in one of his recent speeches at Liverpool, to have 
said that ‘ he hoped to see the time when religion would iro longer 
influence elections.*. But it was the very contrary of the doctrine 
which he thus professed that accomplished his own object. The 
predomln(»nce cf religious sentiment was so great in Liverpool, 
that classes dT^Oters, differing on religious points, could not be 
brought to a common expression of their feeling (sirOng as it Was) 
against Mr. Cardwell as a Peelite ; he is certainly the most 
ungrateful man alive in complaining of the influence of religion 
in elections — because, though we admit that it had excluded him 


from an Anglican University, it was really the cause why, between 
two obstinate and unreasonable parties, Sir Robert Peel's ex- 
Secretary of Treasury was allowed to come in for a great Eriglish 
‘"Emporium. 

B(yt let us examine the position without reference to tbu'][)eribns, 
and it naturally occurs to q/ie to ask, if religion has nolbihg to do 
with public duties, what has it to do witn ? If Christiariily'is 
not to affect a man’s conduct in the discharge of the jhbst inlpor- 
tant duties of human life, what is it to affect ? If it affords no 
principles to guide men in governing millions of their fe1l6W^,'in 
making laws which are to influence the destiny of unb'oihi 
tions through every country of the world, in ajiportJ^'hin^ t^^h^iKies 
to all the various. shades of crime, in wielding thelniprerhe fdWbr 
oyer life and death; if it indeed has lio, ^ule$ ot dity fot^ sufch 
work as this, we may well con'^lude that it mattei^" little whether 


ters very litUe vjrJ 
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difference between Christiatiity a|id Judaism is simply that the 
high-priest of the one wears 8t mitrc^ and of the othqr a beard ; 
and that migion has nfthing to do upon earthy save to regjjiate* 
ecclesiastical costume. For^he sake of common sense, let us, if 
we think it so, say at once of Christianity — as Mr. Carlyle does 
of the Church — that it fs an antiquatccf and obsolete sham ; but clo^ 
not let us affect to receive it as the divine rule ot life, coextensive 
wiUi man s whole existence, and yet exclude every public.act and 
duty — those which affect society Inost directly — from its oogni-j 
zance and control, • * 

Without attributing a Baconian dapth tp Mr. Macaulay's phi- 
losophy, we cannot fancy him convinced by his •own allite^’atiwe 
and antithetical trivialities of likening Christianity to cobbling and 
cookery ; but, however that may be, he has co-f).jxw<itd!*s as much 
below him in talent as they are beyond him in their views — the 
self-styled ^philosophical Radicals.’ These are the men who 
are in earnest (where Mr. Macaulay was only an unwary dec- 
tioneercr) in raising this cry against every vestige of national 
Christianity; and naturally so, for they reverence and worship 
hothing but the intellect of which they imagine themselves pos- 
sessed* — and to them every trace of religion stamped upon our 
laws or institutions seems a badge of slavery and superstition • 
This party is however too contemptible in numbers and in influ- 
ence to be able by its own weight to carry any measure ^vhat- 
soever. If the staiup of Christianit)^ is to be effaoed from oqr 
rode, it will not be because those who really wish to efface it are 
powerful, but because, from a wide and lamentable variety of 
circumstances, the majority are passive. An utter distrust of 
public men has created a too general apathy as to puhlic 
measures; but there are some particular causes which affeqt 
this case. Many who arc most anxious that Christianity should 
be the rule of our national life, yet tell us that they do not 
much care whether Parliament calls itself Christian or not, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, every sect is already admitted within 
its walls, and they do not think any religious <distinct^on worth 
preserving. This feeling is shared by those who wish for ^ 
exclusively Protestant Parliament, an exefusively Anglican l^ar- 
, liampnb or < an exclusively Itoman Catholic ParJi^ent. r^spec- 
tively,r and who mourn severally oyer the Catholip Keliei ^l,{Or 
the repeal of tbp Test Act^, or peradventure the quarr^ bettyeen 
Henry VIII. an^ Poppj Leo. , But let us entT;eat all thlesp different 
parties ash them^lves wheth^ (even admitting that rnuchls 
lost) there is npt after ^11 some 00 x 4 ! of upipn between 
^ prpfefss and cftM thetnse^yes Chri^tiafis/ — whether a epajmm 
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Christian body. Is it nQ.t truly said— on a subject such as ibis 
^pplitical journal 'need not hesitate to introduce an extract IVoiii a 
seruron — that * 

^ In spite of all the want of unity among Christians, still, throughout 
/tke Christian world, there is agreement as to what ronstitutes right and 
wrong, as to what duty i?, and what crime is. Wherever the name of 
Christ is named, by those nations who form the ruling pow'er of tli6 
earth, at»d contain among them all its intellect and all its civilizatfon, 
truths" are confessed and agreed irf, which before Christ came weie 
unknown to ]diilosophers and sages — truths w'hich prophets and kings 
desired /to Kjok into. . . .Could we but take such’ a view of the 

Christian world al> would be taken by an observer educated in some 
other faith, we should see clearly that it wopld he the resemblance 
between ihd*Ciip; ches of Christendom, and not ‘their differences, wliich 
would strike the mind. For in truth there is that likenes^ among them 
which must exist between the members of the saufiC family of Christ. 
But, as in huinarp families, while the eyes of strangers can see'nolliing 
but the similarity of form, and voice, and feature which prevails, tins 
has been so long familiar to the children of the household that they see 
it not, and observe only the nicer shades of difference : so it is with 
Christians. The very universality of homage rendered to the grand 
characteristics of our faith, makes our points of agreement trite and 
runobserved. Yet, when our thoughts aie called to this resemblance, 
we cannot but perceive it. We cannot but confess that if a Chris- 
tian, whatever church or country from Iceland to Abyssinia, does 
live up to lii^s jirofcssion uf<^that common Cljristianity wdicrcin w'c 
alike believe, the result will be a cliaractcr of like virtue and 
lioliness.* * 

It is hardly worth noticing that the case of the Unitarians may 
be said to form an excejitioii to this statcmqnt. We fear, 
indeed, it is too true that there are some of tlicm wlib do liot 
really believe in the divine autliurity eff the revclatlcin' whicji 
Uiey profess to tiie for their rule of life. But yet it no 
slight tiding that they profess to receive it: they arq all oflTeruIed — 
to the best of our know ledge — iff you deny them the generic title 
of Christians; — and so they fall wit, bin our category. 

We ask, then, is it nothing that our legiaJaluio ^ should re- 
nounce for ever this irtass of truth which nil Christians liold in 
common, which it has hiiheito prdfe^ed to receive, aS, the rule of 
its gbytirnment, the fountain of its laws? Isthere^no nceci of a 
,s|an4air4 ..morjilily, by which to regulate the movements and 
direct the gigantic power of that .$tui)ep(lp,i:|« 
eaUuhe' Britw^ if we rob U ef its Christianity 

^ p/Tincjple reW^ on^ »r)f 

iindraliiy have weito set upg , Wbqn, alilyeiit 

j j ^ * eSD/beore's Wtiitelifilt ^ 

of 
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of that now Messiah whom the Pantheists arc always telling us 
to expect ;^when He shall hafe fprbidcfcn us 

‘ Stamp the bFack Theta on the front of .vice ’ — 
when Tie shall have pubfished that new religion which is to 
recognise virtue and ,vice as developments of hurnaft natyjjgj^ 
equally respectable — that moral code of ^^l^ch adultery and 
incest are to be the cardinal Virtues, and marriage the un- 
pm donable sin * — when that glorious consummation is reached, 
we shall have something to substitute for the anile dfigmas 
and outworn precepts of the Gospel. Put till that happy 
epocli shall have dawned upon us,*Chri6tianity must* re jnain, as 
it has remained for the last two thousand years, tlie only autheiftic 
moral standard to whfcli we can defer, d'he m 4 )ral yistincts, in- 
deed, to which it appeals as its witnesses, are •universal, but they 
are half late’nt, i« torpidity and darkness, till roused into action 
by its voice ; and, while appealing to ^licm, it awj^kens, enlightens, 
and guides them also. Without it, morality is but a matter of 
taste, and tastes will differ. It alone ^ speaks with authority, and 
not as the scribes.’ 

It may be said, and must be with shame confessed, that the 
practice of Christian governments has fallen infinitely below 
their principles \ if it had not been so — if Christian States Ifack 
not acted so often in a heathen spirit — the blessings of ]H)ssessing 
a national Christianity would ha\e been too strongly and univer- 
sally felt to be lK)^f questioned. Put yet, after all, it may be 
doubted whether the mass of Christian governments have not 
come nearer up to the level of their j)rinci])les than the mass of 
Christian individuals. It would be a strange jliing to advjse a 
man, because his pracj.ice was below his principles, to adopt worse 
jnim iples j and why is the advice better for a State than it would 
l)e for an individual? • 

Moreover, it must be remembered that in proportion as' a rett^- 
gade is worse than an unbeliever, S4> is it worse for a Stffte to j^enbiirtce 
Christianity once professed than hevgr to have profesy^ it at' all. 

uj-,' 

* See (he writing# ot (Imt great apostte of |)jui11iei8m,the ‘seiijivjr oljs^^nus’ 

nf wliDse philosupliyij after all, ij^uothipg but^Kqus^cau moderii- 

jsscU, autl she herself Jean .Tacquos, we were about to s^y, in petti ^6aU, fet ;i-e 'fc‘dfi'eve 
she Tiiost frequently discafils those vulgifr ^ci*nanl#’of tlife ahosbii* 

‘in ' believe the- iievVKpajiervfcdvetliseinhuM,, an attempt iiovr! ihy 

,as#i#tetb^w?png, 0 theu by 4 hqneficevt clergyn^^p of thp i^n^ljsh.Qiurcb, Co cir- 
^cuhile these producboiis here pi an English fraiislation — 


Moiison, and Rector of Burton b*y Lincoln/ the open connexion of his i^ine with * Tlie 
Works of dcorge^ij^’ ^ , " '' - 

• And 
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And it may be added> that although a nominal Christianity may 
not (in some cases^ be much to havbt it still is a great deal to give 
hp . ' ^There is a vast difference between silent dissatislaction and 
flagrant rebellion — between passive di^sloyalty and armed defiance. 
If we cpnsider any of the , great laws of morality, jt will be 
fASin that an ackno,wledgmcnt of them, though merely nominal, 
is better than a fieclared contempt. For instance, there have 
been states of . society (as during part of last century in Francis) 
where the marriage vow has *• been almost universally disre- 
gaided in practice by the ruling class of a nation; but even 
then the national morality \uould have received a' heavy blow 
if Xoyis XV, hed forced the Parliament of Paris to legalise 
adultery, and held a Bed of Justice to register the repeal of the 
seventh coifiii],andinent. In all such cases th*e homage of submis- 
sion (even if hypocritical) to the laws of violatecl dut^^ holds out 
the hope of a return to more consistent obedience. To keep the 
light of truth under a bushrt is better than to trample it down 
and extinguish it altogether ; for while it is left unquenched, we 
know that even though ec;;lipsed it is still within reach, ready at 
all times to shine forth again when intervening obstacles arc 
removed. 

^ yVe arc prepared to be told by some easy men who do not 
willingly grapple with principles^ " Surely you overrate the iin- 
ponaitce of the change demanded ; surely it cannot matter so 
very much whether a Jew oV two, more or Iqss, gain admittance 
into Parliament.’ We know that many such persons will con- 
tent themselves with the sophistry of Mr. Macaulay, who presses 
this strain with great vigour, insisting that in England wealth is 
political power— that, as we allow the Jews to amass the wealth, 
we have already conceded to them the jwwer — and tliat this 
power would not be materially increased by a seat or, two in 
Parliaments Much’ of this we should question ; we believe that 
very little Hebrew wealth has been solidly realized in this country ; 
but if it ^vero all true — it woui'd be entirely beside the ppint : 
for it, is not the.,; Jewish power we are afraid of, por we 
suppose that they are likely to obtain a majority in» the 
nor to prohibit pork or enforce circumcision by parliamentary 
enactment. It is, first of all, the portentous change, in the 
ancient principles of our Constitution and of Cliristpudqin* f^nd 
next the moral ^ect of declaring the legislature no longer 
Christian-^hese are the things that we bold he legitimate 
sulj^ects of alarm,' quite independently of any harm which can 
' be done by one or two Jewish members^ with < whom,, ii>decd, 
believe most modern parliaments have "been furnished under 
a. Wj aralisparent veil, of Cluistiafi/ conforhfity/^ 'A Similar 
mistake is madu as tu the true nature of question by 
^ those 
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those who shy that we lifive infidels^in Patliameht already^ in 
spite of slU ’our tests, and th&t the Jewish nuembers would only 
be a small addition to this number. For if ft he tru^ Ithift 
any member df Parliamewt is an unbeliever, at all events it 
is a fact which he will for his #wn sake conceal. , He has 
solemnly sworn to his*belief In the Christian faith ; Jhis unbdfTdf 
•therefore cannot be professed, mor can be Shock the national 
fMth by open blasphemy ; he is forced to pay the homage of 
concealment, and to acquiesc# bstensibly in the truth wliich he 
secrelly rejects. Thus his silent disbelief has no effect in 
weakening the faith of others, nor does it interfere with the 
assertion of those principles which should guide a C^Jris4ian 
government.* But far different would be the case if tVie very 
name of Christianity were discarded by Pariiament? Then 
fidelity, no* longer silerit but blasphemous, might openly appeal 
to Mr. Speaker for protection; and ‘ Sir, this house knows nothing 
of Christianity,’ would be an unanswerable* reply to every 
Christian argument. 

Can it be imagined that this would have -no effect upon the 
minds of the people? — can we suppose that the legislature Could 
thus ignore the religion which it has till now professed> without 
weakening the faith of individuals ? No; v/e may depend upop 
it, if Parliament sets the example of treating Christianity as a 
matter of indifference, if it decides officially that an infidel will 
make just as good m, legislator as a believer, if it dfliberately and 
avowedly excludes religion from all influence in public affairs, it 
will not be long before the popular reverence for Christianity 
which now exists will be greatly lessened. Men in general will 
reach the same conclusion by way of inferSnee, whith^ Mr. 
Macaulay starts with by way of postulate, that the only difference 
between a Jew and a Christian is that the former wears a more 
ostentatious beard, and does not cat ham, and goes to the syna- 
gogue on Saturdays instead of going to the churqh on Sundays ; 
arid, of course, that the only points which distinguish Atheifet 
from either are rather in his favour than otl^rwise,*namaly, that 
he dries not insist ujfen wearing a beard, that he has no objection 
to harifi, arid that, in order to avoid invidious disimctions> he ab- 
stains both from the synagogue on Saturdays and from^ the church 
riri Srindfitys. If any one doubts that such would-be thegesult, let 
him inquire' into the extent of popular unbelief in France, since 
ihe State has d^lared all religions equal, and itself of noiie. 

■■ — -u Oi- — 

' ’ a fi^ty^e^observe that cettain eSndi latcspopalorly auspacM^f 

i ddity Uavp pbpwmonM decent anxiety ^j9p0t tjtie , chaise ujjQn the One 

^ agQ, pn boing charged w eome' of his constitii^it^ With unbelief, 

jiiihiiifieil a denialji^ the' iltfputatidfi,^ ^ desttibed WtiteeUf Ptblfeefan^of 

’.the sebod trfpfpad4^:'-i^notBn iUHit^ euphemifin fpr 

v/M' • Let 
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Let him remember that cv^n in Prussia, which has not ^onc so far 
in the same direction, a party in the Diet but yesteWa^ proposed 
to aji^wint Jewish, as well as Christian professors of theolog’y in 
all the universities — nay, that the Libtjrals of Ziifich a fevf years 
ago actually did elect the ^most noxious of living blasphemers 
tcTa chair of Divinity ! 

Moreover, while such would be the effect upon the majority, 
whose faith will always be rather negative, than positive, the 
Tjeligion of thg more earnest iriiii»)rity would suffer in another 
way. The spirit of sectarianism is now softened by fueling 
that the supreme authprity fef the state, the imperial legisla- 
ture, .recognises «the‘ possession of a common Christianity as 
conferring the highest rights of citizenship; but, this bond of 
union being removed, no outward pressure would remain to unite 
the various divisions of the Christian name; and, little aggregates 
of the component atoms, around their different centres of attrac- 
tionj’would crystallise apart, presenting to one another that hard 
and angular aspect of mutual repulsion with which we are fami- 
liar in Atnerica. • 

IVIr. Macaulay, adaugendam invidiam^ applies to the defenders 
olthe existing law the term of ‘the persecutors.’ The use of this 
yinguage springs from a confusion between two very different things. 
If a penalty is imposed, whether in the shape t)f exclusion from 
office dr otherwise, /hr tJw snhe of forcing njjon a man a particular 
form of religious belief that ihay beperseculion ; but when certain 
inconveniences result to a man, as the indirect effect of general 
laws^ which have been framed not against any sect or party or 
individual, but for the good of the majority, it is absurd to call 
him a Victim of persecution. For example, all men below a cer- 
tain height are excluded from serving in the arinyj but if they 
complained of this as persecution, the Adjutant- General would 
answer them that it was from no dislike to them that the regu- 
lation was enforced, still less from any wish to compel them to 
dislocate vheir limbs by straining after an additional foot, but 
that the layf was enacted in order t'l maintain the efficiency of , 
the service; and just in the same man neV \ve assert fliat un- 
l)elievers are excluded /rom parliament, not tts n pcndltg to foi'cc ^ 
them into belief, but as the necessary result of our rnhinleilance ; 
of a national Christianity. Mr. Maeauhiyhas a gorgeous piece ' 
of dfeclamation, supposed to be addressed by An intolerant legis- 
lator to the adherent of a proscribed faith. ‘ If yOu obstinately' 
adhere to your faith/ he makes his ihearnntion of bigotry say, 

* you sbaU be shut out irorn all situationti in which ydu hiight 
exercise *your talents with hcviour tb yourself 'and i^dvantngh tb '' 
the country/ The House of Commoni> the bench of magistracy, ‘ 

• • arc' 
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are not for such as you. 'You shall yoUnger men, your in- 
feriors in station and talents/ rise to tne highest' dignities and 
attract th<? gaze of nations, while you are doomed to neglect*^an(f 
obscurity. If you have a soji of the highest promise, the deve- 
lopment of his generous ambition 4Bhall be a torture ^o you.’ 
And he concludes by ftsking, ^ Is this to solicit to persuade. To 
j^ubmit religion to the free choice of a man?’ \Essays, ii. .465.) 

answer, certainly^ not ; but your cpiestion is nothing* to tho 
j)urposc, for we were not thinlving of soliciting or persuading; 
the man into religion at all. Our laws had quite a differelit 
object — namely, the good of the nation, nqt the conversion of the 
individual. It is obvious that the very same' def;lamation mig^it 
be addressed to the military ambition of tlie dwa^*, as to tlie civil 
ambition of the Jew. ' If you obstinately adhere to y*our pigmy 
stature’ (so. might an intolerant Paymaster of the Forces be 
supposed to say), 'you shall be shut out from all situations in 
which you might exercise >our tactics with honour to youi^elf 
and advantage to your country. The red riband, the Military 
Peerage, are not for such as you. You shall see • JNi^unger 
men, your inferiors in the art of war, but your superiors in 
growth, rise to the highest dignities, while you arc doomed to 
obscurity beneath the shoulders of the tall dunces. If you have«a • 
son of the highest promise, inheriting, as he doubtless will, your 
})uny form, the development of his noble martial ardour •shall 
l)e a torture to you.’# And then we knight ask indignantly, 'Is 
this to solicit, to persuade, to submit physical development to 
the free choice of a man?’ No, certainly ; but then that was not 
the object contemplated by the Paymaster of the Forces. We 
may add that, if legally to incapacitate a man from the enjoyment 
of a scat in the House *of Commons be to persecute him; there > 
are many more victims of persecution besides the Hebrews, 
livery man. who has not an estate of 300?. a year is — unless 
finds favour \yiUi some Scotch constituency — a victin» of persedu- 
tion \ SQ is every clerg} man, without exception ; and eveipfc womanf, 
whatever be her age or rank, fortune or talentSf is subj^ot^ t(^ the 
like pppressioju— so avcTevenuc-ohicers — so. are all aliens^, 

But it said that wc are too late with our Teclamations«^that ' 
the Christianity of parliament is already dc&troy^d^ so ftir>1as the 
adiiil^^jipU, of , Jews can- destroy tt — for that Jevra ard already’ ah » 
lowed to ho,,el, 9 pto);s,,and that tluise who eleOt must bedn priiiopre ‘ 
considered qq^lififd to , bp. elected. , X^is argument is a>falli^cyv' * 
al ihpugli . a one. An example : or? t wq\ will show that^ it^J 

by np meaps follows because a man* ip> allowed to- select,^ntaii^< 
natp, by ypte fpr ^.candidate * fori any iyaitlcular office; that h© is 
thercfpf c, hi,n}fqU .thqqreUcIllyriePin^pettent. to, fill ;tho 
instance’ a clergy uian can vote at an election, but*cannot himself 
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be elected ; the same be said of any man whose property is 
below the legal (j^ualifioation. Again, the Sultan, ^/ho is a Ma> 
hon\etan, nominates the Patriarch of Constantinople,' tlie chief 
bishop of the whole Eastern Church ; but does it follow that a 
Mahometan could be patiiiarch ? So the Protestant king of 
I^russia selects the Roman Catholic archbishop of Cologne ; but 
would the Chapter consider no new principle involved in the 
appointment of a Protestant primate ? 

This argument, therefore, is insufficient, even if the Jews were 
recognised by the Constitution as electors ; but farther, we deny 
that they are so recognised.^ On the contrary, the Constitution 
assumes all English subjects to be Christians ; though it docs not 
require any test^of their being so, except v/hen they are called to 
do some political act. In 1752 a Bill was passed to permit the 
naturalization of Jews by other special acts. ‘ This Bill,’ says 
Smollett, ^ supported by |>etitions from merchants and manu- 
fachircTS, who liowever appeared, on examination, to be Jews 
or their dependants, was countenanced by the ministry, who thought 
they foresaw in the consequences of such a naturalization a great 
accession to the monied interest, and a considerable increase of 
their own infiueyice amongst individuals of that community.’ — 
ik. 324. It was violently opposed by the City of London and 
by the great body of merchants and traders, and with much dif- 
ficulty passed; but such alarm was by-and-bye created in the 
public mind by great exaggerations of thr immediate danger, 
that ‘the Bill became an object of national horror and execration,’ 
and the Ministers were obliged, at the opening of the ensuing 
session^ to bring in a bill to repeal the former. We by no means 
partake of the fears that influenced the public at that day; wc 
see little danger from the Jews themselves — though we. do see 
infinite danger from the more extensive and in every way more 
important principle now proposed; but we allude to the proceed 
ings of 1752*3 chiefly for the purpose of saying that we know 
of no legal immunities or privileges granted to the Jews since 
lhat>period, when assuredly it canpot be pretended that they were 
either eligible to Parliament or electors, or indeed in apy other 
way invested with direct political power. But the argument may 
be carried a step farther. It is clear th^t the law does exclude 
the Jews from being electors. Up to Very tecent times electors 
were subject to various oaths — for most of them we believe some 
form of declaraiion has been substituted — but we suppose the 
biibery oath on the Holy UvangelUts is still applicable to every 
ele^tcg. If, therefore, any infidels exercise the elective franchise, 
it is not because the State, hac by any positive fnactmeot per- 
mitted t£em to do so, but because it has neglected 1^ establish 
Special tests against tbem^and that m individual chooses 
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to impede them by a vcxsttious impoi^tion oft the Bribery Oiith> 
In consequence of a similar Ihpse^ Jews ih'ay cburchwardetis» 
and a Jev^ was actually churchwarden of a Lotidon parish 
years ago ; but it would be ebsurd to infer that our ecclesiastical 
Constitution contemplated the existeace of Jewish churchwardens. 
In the same way a JeA^ish undergraduate was, not long ago, ro- 
dent at one of the colleges bf Cambridge, iflot that thei Uni- 
versity recognises the existence of unbelieving studentfr— it is only 
that she asSumes them all, both«by her theory and by her prcfctice^ 
without further inquiry to be Christians — but that no questidh^ 
are asked, no\ests imposed, until tins time^ when she i» about, by 
a degree, to confer upon them power and positioif in the acadentic 
commonwealth. • ^ ' 

We trust that we have now fairly met all the arguments which 
have been urged in favour of the change demanded. To this 
change we are opposed because it would be a retrograde move- 
ment in the path of civilization — a return to the old heathen Con- 
dition of religious indifference. We are opposed to it because we 
believe that the Christianizing of the State gives the greatest hope 
for the well-being of the people — because we believe that national 
Christianity is the source of national happiness, and identified 
with national goodness — because we believe that the more Chris- « 
tianity is blended with every act, whether public or private, of 
our earthly life, the nearer will our human nature be raisM to 
the divine. W^e could not sum up ohr reasons against it bett^ 
than in the words of Arnold : — 

‘ True it is that the perfection of the Christian church is as yet far 
distant — true it is that the kingdoms of the world are notf^et become«wholIy 
and in spirit the kingdo^is of our Lord and of his Christ ; yet it is no 
less true that some steps have been made towards this perfection ; that 
the kingdoms of this world are become, not wholly and really, but in 
name and profession, the kingdoms of Christ. And what can ba tl^ 
wisdom of undoing the work already accomplished, instead qf endfea- 
vounngto complete it; to be so dissatisfied that the fabric is not finished, 
as to wish to pull down the courses of stone which ard alrea^ built , up, 
that BO we may have the whole work, irom the very foundation, to begin 
over again? * , f 

* As marriage has been corrupted by polygamy and the licence 
of divorce, sp has government been corrupted by tyranny or by law- 
lessness ; but yet, like marriage, it has been still the source of some 
of the greatest blessings of humanity. Law is more Of' less the 
expression of man’s reason, as opposed to his interest and his pas- 
sion. I do jnbt say that it has ever -been the expression df pure 
reason ; it has not been sp, for man’s best reason not pure. Ndt has 
it been often from the infiuenee interest, nor always from that 
of passion; there *have been unjust laws in abundance; cntel and vin- 
dictive laws have •not been wantingvr .Law in shorf^Jikdeyefy thing 

human, 
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human, has been greatly corrupted, but still it has never lost its charac- 
ter of good altogethe^if : there never, I suppose, has been an .age or country 
in vljich the laws, however bad, were not better than no law" at all; they 
liave^^ever preserved something of their essential excellence — that they 
acknowledge the authority of r^ght, and not of might. Again, law has, 
aad niusf have, along with its* inherent respectefor right and justice, an 
immense power ; iS that which, in .the last resort, controls human 
life. 'It is, on the one hand, the Source of the highest honours and ad's- 
vantages which man can bestow on man ; it awards, on the other hutul, 
the extremity of outward evil— poveft-ty, dishonour, and death. Hero, 
thbn, we have a mighty power, necessary by the very condition of our 
nature cl early good in i},s tendency, however corrupted, and therefore 
asGurQidly coining* from God, and swaying the whole frame of human 
society with supreme dominion. Such is law ijn itself; such is a king- 
dom of thi^ jv'orld.^ Now, theh. Conceive this law to become instinct 
and inspired, as it were, by the spirit of Christ’s Gospel, and it retains 
all its sovereign power, all its necessity, all its originafand inherent 
virtue; it does but lose its corruptions; it is not only the pure expres- 
sion of human reason, cleansed from interest and passion, but (he ex- 
pression of a purer reason than man’s.' Law in a Christian country, 
so far as that Country is really Christian, haSt indeed, to use the niag- 
nificent language of Hooker, her seat in the bosom of Ood ; and her 
voice, inasmuch as it breathes the spirit of divine truth, is indeed the 
f hormony of the world. 

* It is then no slight tiling that the law and government of our country 
shall be Christian ; shall be conducted, that is, on Christian principles, 
md to Christian objects; putting down all injustice, evil ambition, igno- 
rance, and ungodliness, and advancing all things just, true, good, and holy. 
It is our pledge that this nation shall be guided, in short> on tluisc prin- 
ciples to which each one of us was pledged at his baptism ; the principles 
being one and the same which should directa Christian man and a Cliris- 
tian people. And if we say that this pledge ^s often broken, that our 
government and laws have left good undone, and have done evil, is it not 
even in this same w$y that we each of us have often broken our pledges 
paade in baptism ? And yet, is it not true, that whatever of good we have 
done in |he whole course of our lives, has been done when we did not 
break those pledges, but fulfilled ^hem? And should we act the more 
wisely by i^enouncing those pledges altogether, because we many times 
break theinV or by amending our lives with all diligence, so that we may 
break them less and fulfil, them more? Even so should we cherish every 
pledge of our national Christianity ; not foolishlj^ and wickedly renounc- 
ing; it» to make^our principles as oad as pur jpractice, but clinging to it, 
and using it to reprove and shame our evil practice, if it may be that 
our' practice may ‘itself become better.* * 

* Amulil’s Sermons, vol. iv. p, 437, &c. 
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Art. IX. — 1* Tlie Parliamentary Corffyanion. Fifteenth Year. 
New Partiament, 1847. By Charles R. Do8d, Esq., Autlwr* 
of the ' Peerage, Baronetagre, Knightage,' &c,* London. • 

2. Speeches of Lord J, Russell at t1}fi Election for the City of 

London. 1847. • • ^ * •* 

3. Letter from Sir Robert Peel to the Electors* /or the Borough of 
Tamworth. 

4. Speech <fi Lord George Berdiijpl^ in the House of ComrAong^ on 

Sir Robert PeeVs Letter to the Electors of Tamworth^ July 2^/ 
1847. . ^ 

5. Letter to the Electors of King's Luren. . By Lori George 

Benlinck. ^1847. ^ * 

6. An Answer to Lord George BentincKs Addfess. •By Phiin 
Facts. 

• 

TT is possible that the new parliament may be assembled before 
our next periodical appearance ; and, as there seems re^fton 
to apprehend that the session will open with one of a series of 
unconstitutional and anti-national measures with which we are not 
obscurely menaced, we think it our duty to invite, thus early and 
while there is time for reflection, our readers' particular attention 
to some of the more important questions raised at the late election, ^ 
discussed in the works before us, and to be decided, we are told, 
by the approaching debates. • 

We shall begin ^wth a slight vlew^of the composition of thq 
House ^of Commons, not taken with the least intention to excite 
undue confidence or unfounded alarm in tlie Conservative party, 
but simply — be the effect what it may — to arrive at the facts by 
the best and most impartial light which we ha\^ been able* to 
obtain. We find, in (he first place, from Mr. Dodd’s useful, 
though not always strictly accurate manual, that there has been 
a vastly greater change in the persons of members than ever 
occurred before — except only after the passing of jthe Reform 
Bill, which, abolishing so many seSts, and creating so maoy others 
of a different kind, necessarily prodifced an unpreceflentecl aL 
teration. There were 280 new members at that election, and we 
have 223 at this — which, under the circumUances, is a still more 
considerable change, and indicates, we think, a growing insta- 
bility in the governing powers in this country. ThAe seems also 
to be a good deal of alteration as to the classes of Society from 
whom the members are drawn. It appears that there have been 
returned — 

‘ A greater number of rajj way directors, engineers, and contrac^oi^. 

• A greater number of barristers. 

‘ A greater number of merefiants. 

‘ A greater numbejr of retail traders# 
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‘ A greater number of political writera and lecturers. 

‘ A smaller nunjber'of naval and military officers. < 

• •‘A smaller number of persons connected with noble faifiiUes. 

‘^ A smaller number of country gentlemen.'—Dodtf’tf Advert. 

It is foreign from our present purpose to speculate oft the con- 
sequence of this new balance of classes irf the legislature ; but for 
any reader who* wishes to pur< 5 ue that inquiry, we beg leave to 
recommend Mr. Burke’s philosophical and prophetic aftalygis of 
^the'5rst National Assembly of France, in which he shows that 
the predominance of the same classes that have increased in 
our new parliament was tfee ominous precursor and immediate 
cause of the m^chiefs and misfortunes of that Revolution. Let 
us hope, however, that the predominance is not yet so alarming. 
No doubt the tendency of the Reform Bill is to bring forward 
classes of persons whom we do not think likely to make the best 
legislators ; but upon the present occasion we believe the peculiar 
change in thd‘ character of the House has been chiefly pro- 
duced by the distrust and disgust which so many recent in- 
stances of political inconsistency had spread throughout the 
country ; and that whatever superiority Lord John Russells 
ministry may have obtained, they owe it mainly, xftdeed solely, to 
t)ie disunion of the Conservative body. We cannot quite rely 
on Mr. Dodd s classification of the numbers supposed to belong 
to e^ich party, but the calculation of those whom we consider the 
safest authqrity in such inAtters is as follow^s : — 

Whigs, Radicals, Repealers, and Chartists 
Peelitcs • 

Protectionists 

* - Two double returns 

Sudbury disfranchised 
Undeclared and doubtful 


65B 

It would we conceive, be very difficult to distribute, with any 
accuracy/ the first item— *327 — into its component parts. The 
Whigs proper may perhaps be about two hundred ; but no one, 
we think, can as yet wenlure to guess in what proportions they 
could on various questions command the services of their undis- 
ciplined allies. We believe that if the ministers were to conduct 
their government on the ordinary principles of maintaining the 
constitution and institutions of the country, they could not stand 
a day without the help of the Conservatives; but we fear it 
ih^y be safely assumed lor our present purpose, and looking oply 
at the great lines of policy, that for 'any destructive measure, 
any pretended reform, but really <s^ictou8 disturbance of the 
ancient influences and institutions of the monarchy* which the 

ministers 
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ministers might venture upon^ they would unite the whole 327. 
That would •still be a minority of tvoo^l the \)^hoIc House ; even 
giving thelh half the doubtful and one of the double returns^ they 
would Jbave butA majority qf 12 ; and this is a number which, •com- 
posed of such heterogeneous materials, would be inadequate to 
carry on the Government^ if there \fere any prospect of rallying 
the old Conservative party undej one banner. # But this is a flat- 
terjng delusion in which we cannot indulge ; for we see reason to 
anticipate .that in iftost, if not ^11, of the dangerous propojitions 
now afloat, they would have the support of Sir Robert Peel and 
those whom -he can directly influej^cc. In fact, we Jielieve that 
it will be again as it was in the autuifln of 1^45; Lofd Jqbn 
Russell will be stimulated to extremities, on which mero motu he 
would not have ventured, by the rivalry of Sir Robe it Peel, who 
may be, we fear, disposed — as, from a mixture of zeal and ven- 
geance, sudden Converts usually are — to push liberalism beyond 
the views of its ordinary professors. The real key, there foi^, of 
our position is the exact strength and ductility of that party 
which Sir Robert Peel so sedulously cultivates and so solemnly 
disclaims. We have stated that it is estimated to us at 80. 
We ourselves — looking at the long list of new members, 
and considering the strange disturbance and consequent inde- 
cision created in men's minds by recent events — should suppose* 
the douhtfuls to be a larger class than they are reckoned ; aiyl that 
the numbers who may be inclined to -try a middle course between 
the Whigs and the thotcctionists, and wlio would tlierefore natu- 
rally fall in with Sir Robert Peel's jK>sition, if not with his \ievvs, 
may swell the third party to at least 100; but it must be re- 
membered that very many — probably a majority — oflhcjseiwho 
before followed or wlj^) may now join Sir Robert Peel, were and 
ar(» actuated by the same principles and in the same reluctant 
choice of diflicultics that influenced the Hiike of Wellington 
and Lord Lynd hurst ; and we see no reason to suppose, and in 
fact cannot believe, that even liaU* our conjectured ifuinliDr would 
implicitly follow Sir Robert in supjxnt of any rorblutionary 
measures to which Lord Jirfm Russell may *be led^ov driven. 
Wc Qvurselves see not a few names in. this (so-called) Peel 
mu»tev-VQlli which we no more expect to be found in the same 
divisions with Whigs and Radicals on organic questions than Lord 
George Bentinclv or Sir Robert Inglis. We trust, therefore — 
even though Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel should 
openly or secretly coalesce, or, which would come to the same 
result, conlitnue bidders against one another in an auction* for 
low popularity — we trust, we say, that the Conservative •body is 
sufficieittly powerful to prevent stay great mischief from either 
th|9 cqt^binatioa or ih^ rivalry of the late and present miwti^ies. 

2 N 2 . It 
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It is in this confidence tjiat we have endeavoured, as far ns our 
opportunities allow, to inquire, and' shall now procei^ to explain 
what'wc understand to be the views and policy of the Conservative 
party on some of the important questions to which we have alluded. 

The first of these will probably be an attempt to introduce 
into the House of Commons a Jew lately elected by the city of 
London under th^ name of the Baron Lionel de Rothschild. We 
have ior our preceding article been looking at this matter in^its 
moraS and religious bearings chie£y — but there are some secular 
ami political considerations which seem to us of great practical 
weight, for which we have thought this a more appropriate place. 
The first is an argument which applies with great force to Mr. 
Macaulay's tirade already quoted, and which is in fact the great 
political objection to the admission of the Jews into Parliament — 
namely, that they belong not only to a separate creed, but to 
a separate nation — that they in truth fall under the category 
of aliens; that 'we do not exclude them, but that they intrude 
upon us. They are real citizens of the world, and have no 
country. The very gentleman who stands prominent in the 
present question, and in whose person the trial is to be made, 
announces himself as the Baron Lionel de Rothschild. Baron 
of what? — of what nation? He is no Baron of England. Wc 
hear that he is a baron in Austria. What docs an Austrian baron 
do here ?~and how does Mr. Macaulay's declamation apply to a 
person of fpreign name nxid blood? But^ he is not merely a 
Baron — he is the Baron Lionel dc Rothschild — ^wdiich means that 
he is one of three or four brothers or cousins, of whom Solomon 
is a German^ and Jacob is a Frenchman^ and Cluarlcs a Nva- 
politaK, and Lionel an Englishman : — that is to say, none of them 
are any of these, but all are Jews. 

The best statistical authorities rate the Jewish nation at 
.5,000,000 : tlie Jews themselves swell the number to near 
C,000,000 {Archives Isradlites) ; and this probably exaggerated 
statemeht gives no more than 20,000 for the whole Jewish popu- 
lation of this empire. We^ourselves do not believe tbatj of natives 
having a tegular and permanent ddmidle in England, there are 
anything like that number ; and without descending to any observa- 
tions that might hurt individual feelings, we must ask, is this body 
of sufficient importance to require, or even to excuse, a departure 
from the most fundamental principle of our Christian con$titu- 
tion ? But appended to the general question is an incident w;bich 
we think of great importance. The Prime Minister of England 
has , voluntarily, actively, and ostentatiously associated himself 
to a breach — ^nay, a defiance — of the few. The few may be 
bad, and I^ord John Russel h if he thinks so, had perfect right, 

; and it iwas.ev^ perhaps his duty, to haver brought ^ airbill ^ into 

Parliament 
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Parliament Jast session to regeal it; but ij; was, we cannot help 
sayinjr, a4gross violation of duty and decenty that the P/inje 
Minister, the person most specially bound 4>y his position to« 
maintStin — by f()rce when ifeccssary, but by example at all limes— 
the power of the la\y, should huve headed so flagrant rf rebellion 
against it. We have never shown any disposition to deal harshly 
• by tills, for the moment, inevitable minister. We were inclined to 
attribute somewhat of the weakness and much of the error of his 
measures to the difficulty of life position between his two s^ools^ , 
the Peelers^ and the Repealers — but this affair of the Lonclon 
election was his own; and passing over other quesrtomble cir- 
ciunslanccs of this affair not connected with* our present Sub- 
ject, we mast say that we shall be curious^to sqp what de- 
fence he can make for his not attemptmg ministerially to 
repeal the ^ aw jn June, instead of publicly breaking it in July. 
What hope can we have that Leaguers, Repealers, and Chartists 
will respect any law which they may find inconvenient or dceirfto be 
impolitic, 'when the first Minister himself gives the signal for revolt? 

Rut how is this inchoate violation of the law to be perfected? 
We hear, but wc can scarcely believe it possible, that the 
Ministry intend to attempt to effect the admission of the Jews 
into Parliament by a simple vote of the Lowxr House. I4 i% 
needless to w'aste words in proving the monstrously unconstitu- 
tional character of such a step. We have looked at the statutes, 
and have consulted high authorilitte, and can discover no loop- 
hole through which any such juggle can be, with any colour of 
legality, practised. All therefore that we can do, after having 
thus endeavoured to alarm the public as to the principle of the 
cliange, is to awaken the jealousy of the legisfature, and of the 
country at large, as fo any attempt at an unconstitutional solution 
of a very grave political question. All friends of the constitution 
—if any such there are — who may be favourable to the admission 
of Jews, must still think that oaths and forms* prescribed *by 
statute can only be altered or Repealed by the authorities which 
created them. We however suppoife that the proceeding jvill be 
by bill — that the Baron Lionel de Rothschild will postpone taking 
his seat till his colleague shall have pas(ked an Act for his legal 
admission ; — and for our opinion of such a proceeding we-refer to 
the preceding article. * 

From the addresses of the present Prime Minister ' to his con- 
stituents, fraught ns we think with illegality and mischief, we 
j^roceed to examine a similar address of the late Prime Mimster, 
which, taken in connexion with the whole course of his prpceed- 
ings for the last two yiars, secies td us to be of a still iribre dan- 
gerous aspect. • • 

At the eve of the General Election Sir Robert Peel felt 

the 
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the necessity of issuingj under the guise of an address to the 
\otcrs of Tam worthy a general defence of his measdtes^ which 
— although he is of no party — was jlearly intended rattier for 
the use of his friends, then p.bout to struggle with a variety of 
constituencies, than for his own undisputed election atTamworth. 
It is not specifically called an jdtiswer to the (Quarterly Review, 
That would be doing us too much honour ; but we think that^no 
one who has read our articles this address will doubt that 
somehow the articles have produced the manifesto — the longest 
and the most detailed — in it| scope and object the least lofty and 
in , its elfect the ^weakest a])ology that a|^ cx-rniilister was ever 
reduced to the humiliating necessity of making — with, we think, 
the still ino.e humiliating issue of having made it in vain. 

Sir Robert Peel occupies full three-fourths of his pamphlet witli 
a very superfluous defence of some of his former measilres, of 
whi(jh the great .body of his old friends never complained. We, 
at least, can have no disposition to quarfel with his eulogy on his 
foreign policy, or on Lord Aberdeen’s able, discreet, dignified, 
and successful administration of that department ; nor with his 
justification of his Charitable Bequests and Ma}nooth Bills by the 
authority of Pitt and Burke ; nor, in some instances, with the 
' favour extended by his tariff to the raw materials of manufac- 
ture. ^ In three-fourths of his address dedicated to the defence of 
his administration up to 1^45, there is not a topic, and hardly 
a sentence, of which the substance and impoit are not to be found 
in the various articles in which we successively treated of these 
matters as they originally arose ; while the more debatable parts 
of h’s policy ar^ either passed over in utter silence, or so slightly 
touched as to be almost imperceptible ; and of ific grand ques- 
tion of all, the repeal of the corn-laws, the only explanation 
offered is the old enigma : — 

‘.When I proposed to the Cabinet, on the 1st November, 1845, the 
temporary suspension [to which he had just before said ‘there would 
probably hajre been uo serious Resistance ’] of all duties on foreign corn, 
it became n'^cessary for me at that time to decide whether 1 coulo uii- 
dertake to support, after the period of suspension should haVe 
the restoration of the pre-existing law.^ — p. 26. " ‘ 

The whole Question atands on that supposed necesHt^ \ but hbt 
a word is vouchsafed to explain what constituted that nebhUitV^ 
why it existed in this instance and not on former occakiotiil,' ^nen 
the ik»rt| were^ freely opened to meet tenjporary diklreks, arid ks 
often closed again when the necessity ceased— why, Whdfi called 
upon to njeet so sudden, so strange, so upprecederited ari dihdr- 
gency^ of wliicb ,the ckuse, extent, and duratioh .wfefe l^dbally 
unknown, should become necessary to anticipaic iiite klhd 
futurity, and td set about devising, in a hurry aila iii nil Ukrlc, 

> schemes 
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schemes for organic changes in the most important and most solid 
of all natiojtbl interests. Necessary, forsooth^ Was it even rtf * 
tioruzl^ — would any man of common sense have so acted in^hia 
j^rivate^concerns*? Impossible ; and no arguments, no sophistry, 
will ever persuade mankind at large, but more especially those 
who know anything of public affairs* that Sjr Robert teel was 
not anxiously waiting for some gpportunity of# giving way. A 
sunrender to Mr. Villiers would have been a mortiffcation'to his 
pride as v^ell as a forfeiture ofm office ; but the Irish faniin^ — in 
that sense, as we before said, quite a godsend — gave hiin«ah 
excuse for doing, with some coloiy of spontaneity, ^ihat which 
fear promp|^(f and'priiJe forbade him U/dot This, alrcftid^ qyi- 
(lent, is confirmed by the confession which follows the passage 
already quoted : — ^ ^ • 

‘Such an •undertaking [to maintain the old corn-law] implied, of 
course, resistance, with the whole weight and authority of the Govern- 
ment, to any proposal that might be made in Parliament by othejs for 
the modification of that law in its principle or in its leading enactments. 

‘ I found it impossible, consistently with my sense of public duty, to 
ffive an assurance to that p. 26. 

Where was the impossibility ? He had come into office by 
‘ giving such an assurance * — he had specifically repeated * suck an 
assurance' in every subsequent session, and so recently as on the* 
previous 10th June — after which date, be it never forgottgn, the 
victorious eloqueneg of Mr. Cobden^had never been heard — on 
that day. Sir Robert Peel — the already converted *(if converted 
by Mr. Cobden) — made a vigorous speech, and exerted the 
^ whole weight and authority of the Government ’ in resistance 
of Mr. Villiers’ annual motion — which was rejected by qo less a 
majority than 132. Jlut the truth is he had got weary of this 
parliamentary struggle. The ‘ impossibility of resistance * of 
which he speaks was real enough — becai#se it existed in his 
own character and nature — and it may have been assisted Jjy 
the personal vanity of doing » popular act of ^reat • difficulty 
mA4clat. He felt that to get rid. of the troublesqiate question 
would be a great convenience, and he may*have e?spect^ per- 
haps a more desirable species of populaidty than he has attained. 
Of the mixed motives that operated in his mind we form our 
estimate from the scanty yet not insignificant ev^li^nce which he 
has chosen to give us ; but of one thing we are every day more 
and more certain, that the Irish scarcity bad no more to do with 
his change of sentiment on this Subject than it had with bis 
change on the Catholic claims, on Currency, on Criminal Law, or, 
in fact, every important question of his political life, roujid? which 
respectively' he has revoked, like a^planet, in the alternate phases 
pf full Con^uuctiOQ and direct opposition. 


It 
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It may seem to some of^our readers that these, or at least simi- 
lar, observations hpd been already‘sufficiently pressfe^l upon the 
Tfublic, and we should have thought so too ; but when Sir Robert 
Peel ^chooses again to enter the arcnaiin person and to challenge 
his adversaries, we must always p«ay his station, his t.alcnts, and 
his'private character, the respect and deferfence of giving him at 
least an answer. ^ , 

The remainder of Sir Robert Peel’s address is dedicated ‘to 
what he means to be a practical <lofence of his Free TVade mea- 
sunss, by an appeal to their actual effects on the revenue and 
commerce ,of the country. cBut here he has foubd in Lord 
George IBentinckc an ‘antagonist more ])oworful than the Quarterly 
Review. We need not enter into all the detail^ of the sta- 
tistical conh'oycrsy.. It will be sufficient to state the principle 
involved, and a few leading points of the argument. 

The main object of Sir R. Peel’s defensive apology was to show 
that f\nce his reduction of duties began in 1842 the revenue, instead 
of diminishing, had, in consequence of the spring and activity which 
those measures had given, rapidly and largely improved. ‘ I found,’ 
said Sir Robert Peel, * a deficit ; Pleft you a surplus. I took off 
7,025,000/. of impolitic taxation ; and yet by this operation so en- 
couraged and extended consumption, that while the 7,625,000/. 
S^erc saved to llie pockets and added to the comforts of the con- 
sumerr,* only 363,000/. was lost to the Exchequer.* This, if it or 
anything like it had been trqe, would have been a great triumph, 
not indeed for free-trade measures in the abstract, but for the par- 
ticular scale of protective and differential duties adopted in the 
tariff of 1842. But the way in which, and the object for which. 
Sir Robert brings forward this proposition is an assumption on 
his part that, at the same rate of improvement, even this small 
deficiency would be speedily effaced, and we should then have 
achieved the grand problem — discovered the philosopher's stone 
of< the modern economists, by which the more you diminish taxa* 
tion the 'more productive it becomes. This was exactly the 
principle 'advanced in the celebrated Whig budget (see Quar- 
terly Review, vol. liviii. p. 247) which Sir Robert Peel, in content^ 
Ijlatian of the general election of 184 J, held up to the ridiculor and 
indignation of the public, so truly and so powerfully, that he was 
called triumphantly to office to cenrect and defeat that very ^iame 
mischievous and delusive pretence which, in contemplation of the 
gefierdl election^ of 1847, be produces as the chief glory and claim 
to public confidence of himself and bis followers, 

ItMS obi^ous that if Sir Robert’s new views be just/ his former 

* To flic repetition of tbis, a««ertion wc L|*g leave to, repfut oiir answer, that 
th« gtHiteV'pitfTt luni Went Into the poctet— not df tU tfriioA cbMhrtit&y bttt-^6f 

^ep>r*ign - ■ '-iw' f 
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reproaches against the Whigs are a woful record either of bad 
faith or waift of political sagacity. We not here stop to 
inquire which of these was the real cause^ or whether theye'wtfs 
not a iDixture of both — our« present business is with the alleged * 
result. • , 

Any man of comm<tn sense must Bave anticipated that a rd&ult 
so contrary to the nature of thiqgs could not^be real, and that 
thcw appearances presented by Sir Robert Peel must be the pro- 
duct of financial legerdemain — ^and so it was very soon proved to be. 
Lord George Bentinck, of whom we must be permitted to«say * 
that his zcah diligence, and abilitj^ in the position jo which an 
unexpected and, by him, we have no doubt, yndesirecT concur- 
rence of circumstances, has called him, have^been realty ex- 
traordinary — Lord George Bentinck, in a speech itP the House 
of Com mops on the 20th of July, made short work of this 
portion of Sir Robert Peel’s manifesto, and exposed, shortly, 
cleverly, aqd completely, the juggle of the great conjuror.. He 
showed that, though the sum total of the revenue at the two periods 
was truly stated by Sir Robert, an examination of the items com- 
posing it proved, with the most indisputable certainty, the very 
reverse of Sir Robert Peel’s conclusion, and established beyond all 
contradiction that bis measures were a mischievous failure, and 
his manifesto a mere deception. * • 

The ordinary revenue at the commencement of Sir • 

Robert Peel’s administration was ^ . 47,917,000/. 

Of that sum the artiefts on vkhich SirRouert Peel tried * • 

his experiment had produced 10,528,746/. 

Now mark the results: — 

The 37,388,254/. with which Sir Robert Peel did nDt 

meddle grew up to ••••••. 41,538,578/. 

While the 10,528,746/. on which he experimented 
dwindled down to . . . * . . • . 6,019,427/. 

from which should be, as Sir Robert Peel himself admits^ de- 
ducted 416,000/. produced hy additional revenue frrfm foreign 
sugars admitted by the Whigs. Thus, says Lord JSeorse, the 
revenue of 10,528,746/. had* in fact • = ^ ^ 

^dwindled down to 5,603,427/., showing ar loss to the revenue upon 
that part of it upon which Sir R. Peel attempted ihis financial eiperi- 
ments of no less than 4,925,319/. — or 44| per cento And when you 
hear in mind that this sum of 10,526,746L fohna!but^/tt)9^M/As 
of the entire ordinary revenue, just Bee|wbat ^^Uld have hee^ the con- 
dition of the country df Sir Robert Peel bad; tried hla* experimentiDg 
band upon .the wWe of what are called the ordinary sources af .the 
revenue.* . . 

• • ' t 

This , 4?ar ;afnionstrat4»n that I^phert Pee^ q( 

improving, had diminished, hy very near one half, the. rev^n^ 

* . on 
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on which he experimented, while thdt which he let alone had, 
we may say, spontaneously increalsed just 10 per ‘ic;pnt. this 
dem't>Bstration of fthe main proposition is so complete as to re- 
quire no confirmation ; but we may beg leave to "add a corollary 
— viz., that as the undisturbed revenue increased 10 per cent., so 
it may fairly be concluded tW the rest wbuld, if left to itself, 
have advanced in tfne same proportion. The 1 0,528,746/.,' there-* 
fore, wopld have produced about . 11,550,600 

So that, deducting the actual produce^ ' 5,600,000 

There remains a defalcation of ^ . £5,950,000 

Thus it results,, that Sir Robert Peel’s boasted improvement 
has been an' actual . loss of nearly 6,000,000/. a-year — a greater 
sum than the income-tax, which, under what the Elbing Letter 
authorizes us to call false pretences, he induced the too credulous 
country to pernlit him to impose upon it. Then will follow a 
second corollary : if Sir Robert Peel had dealt moderately and 
prudently with his relaxations, and not made wild and injudicious 
sacrifices that did no good but to one or two special classes who 
had got his ear — as of the duties on brandy, auctions, glass, 
tiinber, cotton, &c. — the natural progress of the revenue would, we 
‘now see, have enabled him to keep his promise as to the expiry of 
the ii>rome-tax, which might then have ceased at the three years, 
as originally proposed, and /^t all events at t|\e extreme limit of 
five years, ff the professed object of meeting a temporary diffi- 
culty had been the real one, we Should not have seen him spending 
with a profuse band on one side what he was wringing with a 
hard one from tha other ; but that would not have been the secret 
policy since revealed in the Elhiiuj Letter. 

\i may, adds Lord George 

‘ perhaps be argued, that though it is true that Sir Ilobert Peel lost a 
great revenue upon those items with regard to which he lej^iUated, still 
that, by tflking off the weight — that is the expression— foAioA hung 
upon tfie springs of industry he had given such an impulse to the 
great staple manufactures of this country* that he occasioned an increased 
consumption in all other articles — the pecessariea of life, and the luxuries 
consumed by those numerous bodies of the people engaged in the great 
staple manufactiores — and that thus it was he indirectly reined all he 
had primarily lost through these reductions ; and besides, if it Were true 
that the dead loss upon cotton and wool amounted to 658«B60/.,* ktiW 
that this loss was, fieverthelees, amply indeiiltiified by the great impulse 
given to cotton and woollen manufactures.’ 

Lord'George does not satisfy himself ’with a mere th^ir^tic 

— . — — j — : 

^ Sir doty remitted ou eotifU ^ 

answer 
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answer to this theoretic as*^umption. ••He^ takes the first fiire 
months of 1^45, prior to the* reduction of ths daty on cottony 
a sacrifice of 680^000/. — and compares it with the first five tn^fitbs 
of 184?*. What was the resfllt? Of course this great relief to the 
cotton trade produced a correspondif^g* improvement ; and asjve 
^ad been for above a year importing foreign corn duty-free, of 
course according to the free- trade doctrine we Should have pro- 
portionably increased our exports; and thus, under the. concur- 
rence of these two causes, no dfiubt the exportation of our iSbttop 
was largely increased ! Alas ! no. 

Declared value of cotton goods exporftd in the first five months 

of 1845 £icr,289,868 

1847 . • . . . . 9^820,7^72 


• • ^ £469,096 

The same experiment of a sacrifice of revenue^ was tried on two 
other of ouF most important staple manufactures — wool arid pIdSs — 
and with the same result ! * 


Declared value of manufactured woollens and glass exported in the same 
period: — 

Woollens. Glass. 


1845 . • . £3,464,086 £215,639 

1847 . . . 3,110,568 131,739 


Decrease. . £3f*3,518 £8^,900 

Thus on those three staple manufactures, favoured not irierrily 
by the relief from general taxation, but by special remissipns and 
the free trade in corn, there waS in those five months a fa]li;«g- 
oFT of above 900,000 i.— that is, at the rate of 2^60,000/.*3-Jcar 1 
Other manufactures Vould present similar results ; but thes6 rite 
infinitely the most important, because they were the selcctbd tests 
of Sir Robert Peel’s theory, and the especial objects of his par- 
tiality, We beg our readers to observe that we do not (not did 
Lord George) enter into the gerieral question of the e^ct bf tax- 
ation on manufactures, or on the uduses thaUretard fir accelerate 
production arid exportation. We advert to the topic, as his Lord- 
ship seems to have done, merely as an answer, arid a most cbhclu- 
Sive drib il is, to tfie allegation that Sir Robbh Peel’a iactififee bf 
revenue ori particular articles was compeilsated t/the bffeSitifi^hich 
tUe increased consumption of such articles must produce. , 

To Lord George's most effective i^peech, and to a subsequent 
address, equally able, which he published to Ib^ constituents at 
Lynn, an ^answer under the title of * Plain Facts * ha% been 
atteihpted bjrortb bt* t6e Peel pdrti^riiis-^ehbhiliy said fo be^Mr. 
Goulbufn. This, howler, we entirely disbelieve ; ^itst; because 
wb dbiibi ^It^beir it iipeaks Mr. GdifibnThVijbfitifilb^ &nd 

next. 
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next, because we are quife certain iRat Mr. Goulbnrn could not 
make such gross blunders, and*" would not praciisc such dis- 
‘ing'enuous shifts* as this pamphlet exhibits — of which, though 
its general scope is beyond our pin?sent purpose, we must give 

specimen or two that j[flappen to affect the topic on wtich 
we are treating. 

It is the pain][^hleleer’s business to exalt the Peel policy, ft 
bolster, up the Tam worth manifesto, and to shp\^ how manufacftires 
hav^ thriven under the late administration ; and he ‘accordingly 
produces an account of cotton ‘entered for home consumption'^ in 
1841, which of course he wirhes to keep low; and in 1845, which 
he wjslles to cany high. To help this object (though the increase 
really greaV« enough to have dispensed him from the use of 
such a tribk^, he ogives for 1841, as his title purports, the entries 
for home ccnisumption ; but for 1845 he gives the (jrosa importation, 
making a difference of 37,000,000 lbs. in favour of his argument. 
Wo* suppose tbfis to be a trick, and not an accidental mistake, 
because it is subsequently repeated with regard to wool, and in 
the same direction — that is, 2,600 000 lbs. in favour of the writer’s 
argument. This seems a paltry deception ; but it is worth notice 
as characteristic of the pamphlet and of the school whence it issues. 
In the same spirit the writer picks out for comparison such 
periods as suit his purpose — and now adopts one denomination 
and measure, and now another. Sometimes he gives the declared 
value, sometimes the official — which are npt only different, but 
absolutely incommensurable ; and he shifts from one to the other 
as they happen to afford him some supeificial advantage. So, 
also, he selects one year for one article and another year for an- 
other^ because,«if compared for the same period, the differences 
would, as it were, neutralize each other, ana defeat his sophistry : 
but the main deception is that he generally adopts for his compari- 
sons the years 1841* and I845^/y. We do not complain that he 
s*olects the last }car of Whig misrule and the last year in which 
Sir R. Peel appeared to adbert to bis old principles — but we do 
complain tkat, excluding alb mention of the preceding and interme- 
diate* yearsC, he keeps out of sight a'most — the most important in- 
gredient in the argument — ihe natural fluctuations arid progress of 
trade — and sets down the whole apparent cess of the latter over the 
former year to» the account of Sir Robert Peel’s special measures. 
Thus, for instance, he boasts, as we' have seen, of the increased 
importation of raw cotton in 1845 oyer 1(841 — comparing a most 
prolific with a WigJbfed cotton crop ; but If lie had gone beck one 
3 eal only, to 1840,' abd had advanced One year only, to 1846, 
\^heri the free- trade measure as^ rewds ^ol)on (passed! only in 
1845) was/irst in operation*‘^fanfly lesled and Staring hiln Jh the 
face — be would Jiuve been obliged la shdvir4hat the importation in 

that 
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that year, while Sir Robert^was still a Protectionist on the opposi- 
tion benches, ^exceeded that subsequent^o tbq abolition of the im- 
port duty oh American slave -grown cotton by 1,117,999 c\yts^ 
(125,213,883 lbs.) Indeed^ had he even condescended to oom~ 
pare 1842 with 1846, one bad Amerlcitn cotton crop with another, 
he would have exposcd«a falling off of^3,464 cwts. (38,^67,968 
IJbs.) in* the home consumption. We cannot* i^iaste further time 
and.space on the^details of a work that thus alternates* between 
the suppressio veri ahd the sugg^stjo falsi — one short but Conjpre- 
hensive specimen of the author's candour will close our account 
with him. He states that Sir Robert Peel’s reduction of the duty 
on silk raised the home consumption of that nxarmfacture thus— 

1^3 5,48(\630 lbs* 

1845 6,3^8,128. ,• 

These few figures swarm with mispresentations. In the first 
place, the first item fe the home entry ; the second is the gross ; 
making a Convenient difference of about 100,t)00 lbs. in •the 
writer’s favour. Next he begins with thtj year 1843 — quite gra- 
tuitously — and as gratuitously ends with 1845. Let us correct 
this error and these omissions, and see how the comparison will 
look : — 


1842 

• 

# 

. 5,725,503!!! 

1843 

• 

• 

. 5,480,039 

1844 

. 

• 

. 5,679,706 

1845 » 

• 

• 

, 6,244,220 

1846 

• 


. 5,352,229 ! ! ! 


Thus we see that the year following Sir Robert Peel’s measures 
showed an immediate decrease of near 300,000 lbs,; and though 
1815 afforded a considerable increase, 1846 Tias agairf fallen 
400,000 lbs. below tlie starting-point of 1842. The writer’s 
statements, even if true, are of no importapee to the questions 
raised — for nobody doubts tlvit as a general rule, et cceteris paribus, 
the removal of duties would create an increased importation.* If 
true, we say, it would prove nothing^ as to the general policy of 
reduction ; — but it happens fi^pm special causes not to and 

we have only to wonder at so gross a falsification for so paitry an 
object. Yet this is the pith of the whole*pampI;Llet — ^it considers 
every increase of importation a of Sir Robert PeePs success, 
without attempting to slioiy that the increase was nbt produCedby 
causes totelly foreign Sir Robert Peel’s policy.' In sotfie cases, 
ind^d, there ^s po ^bubt that the increased importation may be 
mainly attributed to that policy, but wo confess we have rgther 
wondered at the blundering simplicity of tUe author, whoprb- 
ciuo^/i gs a * / 

A;itill more inriterion of the greater qonsurnption of the 

, * ^ dearer 
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dearer articlea of dreaa ia found in the incjeaaing net rece^to of revenue 
from the importation o( ailjr mpuiactured goods. , 

^ 1844. 1845. 

' SiU< manufactured goods of Europe . £211,155 £311,^8’ 

* < ' ' ' Plgin Fads, p. 34. 

c 

Ob^ ye starving manufacturers of Coventry and Spitalfieklsl«>- 
what say you to spch a proof of your prosperity as this increase of 
French and Italian ribbons and silks? And tUs strange advocate 
produces the following table as a proof oCSir Robert Peel’s 
triumph, where we see nothing but a presage and prospect of the 
rum of all domestic industry. • 


Pescription. 


China or Porcelain Ware, gilt,] 
painted, or ornamented . . | 

Clocks r • 

Embroidery and Needlework . 

Gloves (Leather) • • • • 

Musical Instruments . 

^ Wiatches 


Date of Lowering 
the Duty. 


1842, 
9th July 


Net Rec ;lpt Net Receipt 
lof CustomB'iof Customs* 


Duty. 

Duty. 

1841. 

1845. 

£3,802 

£5,025 

1,122 

13,894 

9,066 

9,212 

26,100 

33,314 

5,129 

5,481 

1,136 

1,831 


Sir Robert Peel boasted of his admission raw rmteriaU for 
domestic industry ; he will, we think, not much thank his un- 
lucky advocate, who exhibits amongst bis triumphs the introduc- 
tion of the foreign articles enumerated in this table — things .none 
of which conduce to * the labourer's recruiting bis exhai^ted 
strength with untaxed food,’ buL on the contrary, shut up so many 
important channels through which the fancies and fashions of the 
rich flowed to encourage and reward the industry of the poor. 
Oh; glorious triumph of Peel policy ! The workshops of Eng- 
land may^be empty and her workhouses may be filled with ruined 
tradesmen starving artificers, wbjle the shops of Regent-strqet 
and the salons of May- Fair contribute to increase the revenue on 
foreign china, foreign cldcks, foreign watches, foreign gloves, foreign 
laces, and even foreign needlework- Accursed be such a revenue ! 
and we should pronounce the same anathema against a French 
minister, who from anv motive should pander to an anti-national 
spirit in favour of Cnglisb manufactures, to the ruin of the work- 
ing classes of Rouen, Lyons, or Paris. 

even when there has been an increased consumption of 
articles to which no such objection as that we have stated c^n 
}jp ipade, on what principle oi common ^sense is all that to be gt- 
• » tributed 
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tributed to Sir Robert Peel? Ill the first place, as WC have befidve 
said, any lowering of duty wijl of cotrfse produce an increase, dr 
at least coilnteract a decrease, of qpnsumptioiT ; but the proQt QP 
the increased consumption may not be, and indeed seldom is, 
equivalent to the loss sustained by the* revenue, and the injury 
which that loss niust«inflict on other interests; for be* it racol- 
^lected that no ten shillings of an old duty are anywhere re- 
mitted that the public at large* have not to ji^y tweha*or' jifimi 
shillings ki some hew form. But on the general subject pf the 
increasing consumption of tnis and, we believe, every other 
country — even of the waterlogged Peninsula itself — it needeS no 
manifesto from Tam worth, and nef silly ^cho in a pamphlet, to 
inform us tl^at the natural progress of the capital and popblalion 
of this great empire cannot in ordinary circumstances» retrocede — 
that it must necessarily triumph over the w5hk, or the false, or 
the fraudulent policy of this or that administration. The real 
question for statesinen is as to the degree in ^hich ministerial 
policy may advance or retard these natural results. Foi* our 
own parts, friendly as we were to a great part — and, above all, 
to the discriminating principle — of Sir Robert Peel’s tariff in 
1842, but dissenting as we did from many of his then measures, 
and still more from his subsequent remission of taxation, we 
are willing to allow a longer time for the complete devehop* 
ment of his experiment before vve pronounce it, in a comnfbr- 
cial point of view, so utter a failure as most practicA men 
consider it to be. *So great is the cbn fusion into Which the laler 
measures of his administration have thrown all parties and all 
interests, that — with a strong anticipation that every future test 
of his policy will work its condemnation, as ^very test already 
applied to it has dope — vfe still defer forming a definitive judg- 
ment till his measures, and particularly his corn-law policy, can 
have something like a fair trial ; for up lo this moment all we 
know is, that he abolished the old law, and that he enacted a gew 
one ; which proposed to meet % special emergency, wa* repealed 
as soon as the emergency arose ; jand what with the famine in 
Ireland and scarcity abroad,«the prices at horfTe have been such as, 
prajcHcally speaking, to have little or np effect on domestic agri- 
culture. If — instead of Sir Robert Peel’s bungling bill — strangled 
as a monster as soon as it was born — the old Riding scale had 
been kept in actmt;y, the rise of prices would have operated the 
gradual diminution and ultimately the temporary suspense of the 
duties on com, and every advantage derived from the absolute 
abrogation of the corn-1 aWs would have been effected smoDtbly, 
and without shocks, •reaptions, and revulsions, by its pwn self- 
acting prin<nple. Nothing bA happened under these new latrs 

* which 
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\vhich would not have occurred under the former lawa ; but 
under the former lar/^ though we should have had food duty 
free, during our distress, moderate pmtection to the home grower 
>> would have been retained when returning abundance had entirely 
relieved ^us. We showed, in our last Number, the extrava- 
gant fluctuations which immediately followed Sir Robert Peel’s 
scheme for securing steady prices. We have now to refer, with. 
deep regret, to the extensive ruin which it .has spread over the 
comm,ercial world. The extravagant alarm that (no doubt for his 
ulterior object) he in the first instance created — the giddy spirit 
of adventure that he excited — the abrogation of thafr most whole- 
some and only effective^check ujmn wild and greedy speculation, 
a duty graduated by prices ; and finally, the^general derangement 
of business ''.nd the feverish disturbance of men’s minds whioh his 
proceedings produced, have been the main if not the $ole cause of 
ruin directly to thousands, and consequentially^ to hundreds of 
thousands. The victims of this tremendous commercial earthquake 
have to return the bitter thanks of their misfortunes ana misery to 
Sir Robert Peel. * Long live Sultan Mahmoud,’ said the vulture 
in the apologue ; ' while he reigns we never shall want ruined 
villages!’ ^ Success,’ says the official assignee, ‘to Sir Robert 
Peel ! while he legislates we never shall want bankruptcies.’ He 
expressed a hope, in his last ad captum vulgi speech, that he might 
bd ‘ remembered in the cottage when the labourer recruited his 
strength with untaxed food.’ That celebrated peroration was 
printed in golden letters on ’a blue card, witu a splendid gilded 
border, ornamented with allegorical decorations: — Bees and a 
beehive* in one corner — ships and corn sacks in another— 
weavers and looqis in a third — ^ploughs and wheatsbeaves in 
the fourth ! — and largely circulated gratis. „How has this golden 
promise been kept? The labourer is in a worse condition 
than ever, and Sir Robert Peel may be better remembered 
than thanked in the chambers of miieir, where tears of anguish 
moisten the untaxed but dearer bread which the discharg^ed 
artisan cannot earn, and which charity scantily, or the parish 
grudghigly, ^supplied. No minister «in tfa^ world eVer ventured 
to make such violent epicperiment^ai^ of course such unjusti- 
fiable havoc, with the fortunes of iff^^iduals and of the public 
as Sir Robert Pee), by a system of uhpaialteled delusion — 
delude himself and deluding btbei^s^liM been enabled to 4b. 
Of the nltimate result on the general interest we have, as we 
have said, refrained from passing a premature opinion ; but it is 
impossible to conceal onr conviction that as men do not gather 
grapev c/ thOms Or figs of thistles, so nations oannot'teap any 
solid adranns^ froth' mea^ deiigite^and executed in decepr 
^ ' * tion, 
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tion, and marked in their first steps so much individual ruin. 
The first fruits of this new policy appeat*^o^ be the clustering 
bankruptcies of the London Gazette. , • * • 

Of one resuh of Sir Robert Peel’s .conduct we can sficak 
more positively ; his financial measui^s have all failed-rnpt per- 
haps in accomplishing*his secret obje*ct, but«in the promise ftnd 
pledge* he gave to the country, wjien he propoSbd a throe gears’ 
property-tax at 7d^ in the pound, just to keep our heSids above 
water till fhe natural increase af the revenue should enalJlewis to 
swim without that bladder. Yet in this alleged penury of the 
Exchequer, aVid under the veil of tl^s temporary income-tax, cal- 
culated at 4,500,000/., he by degrees slips off ?,000,000?. pf ^Id 
established toKes, andrfnakes it now a flagrant, it always was a 
designed, certainty that, as long as his prjpciples f)revail, the 
income-tax should not only never expire, but must be doubled, 
tripled, and, in sFiort. loaded till its back breaks, with all the bur- 
thens of the State. This astonishing deception*was tardily ijon- 
fessed in the lilhing Letter ; but it had been presaged, as we are 
now apologetically told, by a scries of preparatory steps : the con- 
fiding majority was lured on by almost imperceptible degrees, and 
it was not till Sir R. Peel saw the country irretrievably entangled 
in the Income-tax that he ventured on his Corn-law proje^pt. 
But even then he did not quite throw off the mask ; bis mcasiire 
professed to be preparatory and experimental ; he said not h word 
about perpetuating^ the income-tax ^ he never, w^ believe, let 
fall the words free trade. The repeal of the corn-laws was *a 
sufficient tub to the whale — ^ sufficient unto the day was the evil 
thereof and it was not till the Elbing Lottery addressed to a little 
Prussian town, that the British nation IcarnecP how deeply and 
prepensely they had been involved in this, perhaps, irretrievable 
difficulty. 

But we return willingly from motives wliich may be doubtful 
to results which, unfortunately, are tpo real. We ha^e already s^id 
that the effect of Sir Robert Peefs measures on agricujture can- 
not be yet fully appreciated. ^ lanlent to sea such fluctuations in 
the prices of corn, as 120s. a^^uarter in J unc, and 45s. in August — 
we ountelyes having paid moifth 11c/.. and 6c/. for the 

same size aiid quality of grieve at the ruin which specu- 

lation in foreign grain has spf ea4 round tbe country, ftnd the baueful 
influence of tbe^ violent vicissitudes on the work and wages of 
the labouring classes. , We were, told by the unadorned eloquence 
of Mr. iSobden that bur national prosperity . depended the 
extension of our foreim imports, a^d this Sir RobertPeel^adopted 
as the foundation of his new.#ila|^UCSl and finaackr system. 
^Take their corn,^ lie siid, •and they ttims/ take yoflr manufac- 
tures.’ 
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The most deceptive theories have gfenerally some basis of truth. 
It is perfectly cle?r that if we tak6 any commodities* jFrom others, 
, ^something must be given in return — but how has the result proved 
the practical working of this truism ? We ha^^e taken* largely 
and extraordinarily, and ih^somathing given in exchange has been 
our gold, the abstraction of which to the extent only of five or six 
millions^ ^has thrdWn the* whole complicated machinery of our 
industry into utter confusion. It is impossible to estimate* the 
charfge operated in the value of property of every description by 
thus spending the medium of all internal circulation to meet the 
foreign, balance against, us--<funded, railroad, and every descrip- 
tion .of property largely depreciated — the interest of money 
doubled — the asfsistance of credit withdrawn front all but the 
most powerful capitalists — all traders of moderate means either 
reduced to bankruptcy or in hourly dread of it,. It would pro- 
bably be no exaggeration to rate the depreciation of property con- 
sequent upon this abstraction of the precious metals ^t ten times 
the five or six millions* withdrawn from the Bank. The econo- 
mist treats this view of the case with utter contempt — gold and 
silver are with him of no other importance than any other mer- 
chandise — but the commonest experience of every practical man 
^teaches another lesson. Neglecting domestic production and 
taking without limit that of foreign countries, forces, it is true, a 
returh of something t but that something is in the first instance 
your moneys and when tha is exhausted, iudoes not follow that 
you shall have the means of commanding the foreign article at 
all. You may cease to take it from absolute inability to pay 
lor it. Another year of scarcity might have brought us to 
that. It was in vain that we, and others, of more authority than 
we, endeavoured to show the economists that this reasoning was 
not more unsound iu principle than unfounded in fact; we proved 
(Q. R. Lxxviii. 541), by the Custom-house documenU, theextra- 
ordinaryjact ‘ihat, for a series of years, Our commerce with the four 
great cowi-gfowing countriw of the Continent had exhibited so 
extraordinary a phenomenon, as that the mote of their produce 
we imported, the less of our mahufactures they took in return. 
The same principle seems also to hold good in oiir commerce with 
America. Wf have been favoured with the following table of 
ouf 'exports and imports to and from the United States, in the 
sub^ntial accuracy of which we have full confidence, though we 
have not ourselves been able to follow the complicated details, 
picked out from a vast number of official returns, oi i^^hich it is 
composed — 

- » ■ ii* , . , ' I — — — a , I „ , , ^ 

* The wu the adjusting the auWit mflaSPiree of va|ue^#Vto/, 

c^^red, and rw/^aplpy^d in tliC varioug retuing, tp onp gtandard; but we hav.e jio 

that the table is a near approximation fd the real values. 

^ Real 
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Real VALUB^of Exports to tlie United fiftitesj^ contrasted with Real 
Value oF^mports from the United States^ in thKe several periods of 
5 years each. * f . . • 


^ e 

Eiitortb. 

• Imports. 

1815 

^£13,255,374 

£2,844,345 . 

1816 

• 9,556,577 

^,758,019' 

1817 

6,930,360 

3,414,652 

1818 

9,451, OlO 
4,516^80 

3,993,197* 

1819 

2,812,479 

1st period of 5 years 

£43,710,101 

£15, 822,686 

• 

Balance in favour of England . 

A * . 

. *£27,827,415 

1826 

£4,659,013 

£3,838,Jlf8 

1827 

7,018,272 

5,598,072 

1828 

5,810,315 

3,725,171 

1829 

4,823,415 

3,783,948 

1830 

6,132,346 

4,858,096 

. • 

2nd period of 5 years 

£28,443,366 

£21,803,465 

Balance in favour of P^ngland . 

. £6,639,901 

1842 

£3,528,807 

£10,668,584 

1843 

5,013,501 

13,899,854 

1844 

7,938,079 

15,055,352 

1845 

7,147,663 

11,932,806 

1846 

6,830,460 

14,560,058 

3rd, Peers period of 1 
5 years . • • j 

£30,458,513 

£66,*36,454 !i ! 

PcdoHce against England 

. £35,677,94111! 


This table — portentous one surely, though waionlj prodifce 
it as one of approximation — be illustrated by our remem- 
bering tlmt.dn 1828 Mr. Hpskisson* in the House (ff Conamons, 
threatened the United States tl^t, if they persevered with their 
restrictive Tariff, England would, rotaliale^ and, by a protecting 
duty on cotton, would foster its growth in our own A^i^^tic colonies 
‘‘^until British India should supply the yfhole wprld with cptton, 
as under protection she had supplanted Guatemala and already 
supplied the vrorld with indigo. 

Mr., Chinning, tooi had threatened in 1825' pr 1826 to^reat 
cleaned cotton {i.e* cottpn cleaned with the saw^-gin) as a 
tured article j^ ii the United States persevered in their high Tariff. 
Blit Canning- and Huskisson are gone — and thou^ Peel and 
Cobdeh preteiifl to have caught their mantlesi*and America has 

2 o 2 ~ 9 ^eriieveted 
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wages; bread has now fallen again to a rate comparatively 
cheap^ and wages^hate no^i only fallen, but the mills and work- 
shops are absolutely closed. In t*he state of conTusion into 
which the political and commercial eWorld Aas been throjuGUy we 
are unwilling to take upon ourselves to affirm that all the mis- 
chief and misery that have so suddenly co/ne upon us are trace- 
able absolutely ami entirely to l^ir Robert Peel’s measures. Wa 
believe ^that they are in a very great measy^re. It is at L?ast 
certskn that they have followed closely on the heels of the measures 
which Sir Robert promised should prevent such calamities. An- 
other facti too, is indisputably, that there was not onb single pros- 
pect pf advantage, personal, economical, or national, held out to 
us by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Villiers, or their disciple SircRobert Peel, 
as the result of free^rade and the repeal of the corn-laws, which 
has not been within these eighteen months miserably /lisappointed 
and reversed. , 

We need not trouble our readers with details familiar to evefy 
eye and ear of commercial failures and manufacturing distress ; 
but we cannot omit to notice the strong and growing evidence 
which every day brings of the truth of the opinion which we long 
ago stated on the principle of free trade. We do not believe that 
^ thpre ever can be any such thing. Free imports we can under- 
stand, and that experiment Sir Robert Peel has been making, 
with *what success we have just seen ; but without a reciprocity 
there can b^, no free trade, ^and where have \^e found the slightest 
response to our invitation? As long as nations have and make 
debt, ^nd levy and maintain armies and fleets — ^and alternate 
between expensive war and peacn almost as expensive as war 
used ter be — as Ibng as there are independent countries and a 
diversity of national interests — as long as there is a diversity of 
internal interests within the respective nations — there will be and 
must be a revenue o( Customs, and the duties will in every country 
be impo^ in the manner most beneficial to their own national 
interests ur the first place, and fn the next to the most important 
classes of t^eir rnacufacturibg population. Free trade is an ab- 
solute Utopia which never can have any real existence between 
independent manufactuHng nations^ tfhd the pursuit of which is as 
vain, and will, if proceeded id; be as destructive, as the search 
after the philoiopher’s stone ever waJsl to any crazy alchymist. 

This in any case we should have thought that the most ordi- 
nary common sense must see ; but that siich a man as Sir Robert 
Pe^— a mm of great experience^ great. ^^Jents^ and,’*w4en not 
warped jby some of great integrity and sagacity — should 

propose . that, £!dgiand,.shoul|^ take the le^ m this d^ce — this 
dance of death — seems altogether ast&iiM^ngi*. . with 

. 800,Cib0,000/, 
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800,000,000^. of debt, foi* the interQ^t of which mere dead' 
weight she.l-aises 26,000,000/. of taxes yeaiw-Englmid,^ 

which is assessed with local* and poor-rates to ^ gfreater amounlr^ 
than thtt income* of most manarchies~that England^ with sdbh 'a 
millstone round her neck, should be able to compete with the 
comparatively untaxed* foreigner on terms of absolute equalityi is 
a flagrant absurdity, and can enci in nothing bwt ruin. Though 
we are unwilling tojetigthen our paper by details with wKi<jh eVery^ 
newspaper* teems, we cannot rosist offering one striking ex^tfhplp 
of the impossibility of English manufactures existing undes a 
system of absolute free trade. If«there.is anything^in. which 
England may be said to have peculiar advantages over other ^oun* 
tries, it is ira hardware ; she has herself the best iron in Europe 
except the Swedish, and the Swedish iron is at leasti & accessible 
to her as to ^ny country on the Continent. We also possess be- 
yond all countries tl^ great mastery over iron conferred by coal, 
and we h^ve also the greatest power of maciiinery, andpour 
people have, of all the world, the greatest aptitude for its 
management : who therefore could hope to undersell us in hard- 
ware ? What can we, with our native iron, our abundant coal, our 
skilful artizans, fear from any rival? The ' Standard ’ of the 
same 9Lh September states the following evidence : — - 

^ Mr. S. Thornton, manufacturer and merchant at Birminghac^ — * 

‘ There are half a dozen large screw-manufacturers in and about \ 
Birmingham. My itfliuiries among then! lead me to condude that three 
or four years ago nearly one-half of the quantity produced went to the 
American market ; at present, rot more than 5 per cent, findsdts way 
there. A neighbour of mine, an extensive screw-maker, inforM infe 
that his returns alone to that market were of the vflue of 20,000?. per 
annum. They are now* reduced to not more than 500/. 

^ The following are the prices at which some articles of common 
use, and of qualities about equal to those of English manufacture* tof 
which the prices are also annexed, are imported from G^many and«si^ld 
at Birmingham : — • * 

Knives manufactured at Solingen, Rhenish s. <f. 

Prussia • • . * S § per* dozen. 

Ditto manufactured at Sheffield .* * .9 2, j# j 

, Scissors manufactured in Prussia .• ^ 7 J 

Inferior ditto manufactured in Sheffield . 0 n } ' 

, , Common gimlets, manufactured at Han^burgh, 
price at Birmingham, including duty and 
carriage . . • . . . 5 6 per gross \ 

Ditto, manufactured at Birmingham . .76 

An ornamental cast^n iron of the statuis of <}uttembiirgh itfade at 
Haml^irgh, price in Binnkigham 9s. 6(li, would coA to mahe cu 
l^irminghMi 26s.* " - 

And 
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\ 

And agoin^ / •' r, * r . 

‘ The stfiple ijrade*orWolverhampton, Bilston, WillchMW,' Darlnsthh, 
, Wedphsbuty, Sedgeley, &c:, consists ot the rtiahing: of hinges;’ boltfe, 
nails, loclcjsj'seVeW'ai^ ’&c/; articles, the rndlnpart of the costof ithich is 
that of the iPtjfn, and the c6(fl for workifi^ it rtp. The hifh price of 
coat and ir'oh has dri^ien a great deal of this trade to Prussia and Bel- 
gium, ,which cbiintftes are now syecessfully competing with oiir own* 
producers *‘cjf these articles in neutral markets^ ^America now mstkes 
nearly hll her own rails. TAw has^ccjpurrOd within the last' four years 
• dAfi/,. ^‘The production of iron in Germany, Belgium, France, and Ame- 
rica has gV^atly increased.* — 

have no wish* to lay undue stress on the ordinary fluctua- 
tions of manufacturing prosperity~it is so essentially the na- 
ture and th^ onisfortune: of that species of industry to be liable 
to those vicissitudes, that prudent statesmen have ahvays viewed 
the predominance of that interest in a country with apprehen- 
sion,* and if we ‘•do not mistake, . Sir Robert Peel himSelf eic* 
pressed an opinion thai the increase of such a population, 
already too prolific by nature, ought not to be stimulated by 
any special encouragement — yet soon after the expression, if 
we correctly remember it, of this very just opinion, he, with no 
^oth^t object that we can imagine than the stimulating this already 
overgrown branch of industry, removes the whole duty on 
cottonwool/ We repeat and record our decided ojiinion, that 
against an opf n trade with the untaxod or lightly* taxed countries 
of Europe or America, no species of our industry, agriculture, or 
manufa/:turc, encumbered as they are with the heavier weight 
of our taxation and the superior condition of our people, and 
the general comf^dication of our system of society and govern- 
ment^ can successfully struggle. Our whcfic fabric of. national 
jirosperity— and, whatever minor defects may be attributes I to 
it,’ a glorious fabric it was— arose irrai this protective system : 
if y^u > eo^ld fucceed in totally destifayiiifg tit, you i remove your 
foundsatioi^; and the edifice will- fall on. you*^tbc inlsanc’ heads 
that baiihe undermined it. * ‘.h ^ >, ' 

Of this opinion was Sir Robert^ Peel even^so late as in 184 li, 
whdn ho and his Apologists now represent him as having already 
tbdrdughly adopted and even occasionally indicated those deplor- 
able ifaallacinationB called free-tradcf ]()rincip!es. On the 18th of 
May, 2S41y£iE Robert said — .vmj . 

‘ The honourable gentleman (Mr. Villiers) says that his jj^rinciples, 
and the j^riticiplos bPhis friends who concur with him, are, that without 
refereirtie other consideration whatever, ^ur true policy i» to buy 
in the cKeopesi Jiharket. Now, ifcthesc are the principles of the honour- 
able gentfemith;^ and to be uniformly and AiMmriabfy applied^ fwithout 
‘ ^ * • reference 
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reference to the circumstances* under whioJn, and the time at whichtdtfy 
are to be,apyli^d, I can only, say? that in, .thpse rather in 

the application, of those pri^iciplesy l <&> not J^^doy^ipt'eoptc;^ 

them wiitb roferetice^o CQVLntnks in .which, were cohgei^ 
s%ich a ca.9<?, tl^]:e w.ViQ formed ^elaiign^ gf ^ocigl^,; 
noble friend (Lord Stanley) justly said, id a countfy of 
^relationsy of such epptensive ernpirey a country V^herg^ 
moyj.1 and social obligations whotty independent of jnere. fopfiri^^c 
considerations I saf invariably and uniformly to apply tKe ^nuwipjla 
of buying in the cheapest market wo^uld be in my opinion io ifpvolve tf^ 
country in extreme embarrassment^ — Speech on the Sugar JputieS, 

• • * • 

Five years later, in a similar debate on these same sugar Julies, 
Sir Robert feel expressed directly contrary opinions, and made 
the principle he formerly condemned his boast anct his guide. 
We suspect* that the boast is not now a very sincere one. r We 
should not be surprised if he himself were beginning to be 
alarmed ; ^nd it is evident that other bolder advocates of«iree 
trade are already looking out for excuses for their. miscalculations 
and scapegoats for their failure. 

Wc have been; led farther than we intended into a renewal of 
the free trade controversy as regards foreign countries ; we now 
turn to subjects of still mf)re pressing importance to which we have ^ 
reason to fear the attention of the new Parliament will be called 
— we mean the system shadowed out in Sir Robert Peel’s Elbing 
Jjcttcr, and (as nov appears) long b^jfore contempbUed by him 
and woven into many of his most innocent-looking iheasures-^of* a 
large, and eventually universal, substitution of direct for badirect' 
taxation. We will not repeat what we said in our two last 
bers against the principle of such a proposition,Tl)ut we h^e since 
then seen more serioUs evidence of the deeper design with which 
it is now made, and of the nearer danger with which it threatens^ 
ns. The Ministerial and Radical Journals this respect^iidentiw ^ 
bed) have, been putting i out i/ee/or^, as the phrasewis, tp prep^Ui 
tlie public for this change by a proposition for the repeal o£t the: 
Assessed Taxes, and the ground taken is primd ya^phQxiiUe I 
enough — they are, say these writers, ‘ only an* insidious \Ijitbme 
Tax,' This we readily admjt^» and shaft defend them oil that 
very ground. The following is exhibited as. the jproduce of the » 
assessed taxes of 1843. -Why this ytear has be&a sekbled vtei 
know not, but it will serve for the argument ^si^Welk 

• ■ .■ 

^ Tilt* wind awrfaX'' • •. -r*' , £l,545v26L «• . 

Servants ' •. • ’'200,2^1 • 

Carr^tges' i ^ 

Tiorses for ridings ^ - » ‘3l6!*00h jii<, 

’ . • Horse-dealers 
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Horse-dealers • 
Dogs . ^ 

Hair-powder • 
Armorial bearings^ 
G/»me duties 


£10,860 

151^857 

4,212 

67 , 137 , 

127,130.’ 


All these it is propos#)d to abolish, and to refplace by a property — 
not an income — taxr It is not very, difficult to show that these taxes 
may be in 'some respects objectionable — thatoir hair-powder, paid 
by ab^ut two or three hundred persons who still delight to be 
waited upon by powdered footmen, seems as absurd as the prac- 
tice itself ) but we must re<y>llect that all these taxes were im- 
posed, by Mr. Pett, and were the other day increased by the 
Whigs, and were maintained by Sir Robert Peal, when he 
was revising <our sj^tem .of taxation, for the very reason on 
which they are now objected to — that they are indirect — that 
they distribute the burden to be borne over ^various classes pro- 
portionably to their means and enjoyments. It h perfectly true 
that they are in fact a species of income-tax — for as men ge- 
nerally live in houses and keep servants, carriages, and horses, 
in some degree proportionably to their revenues, it would matter 
little to them whether they paid the same amount under the 
natpe of assessed or of property tax. But the change would 
evontually be decidedly in their favour, and it is one of the in- 
sidious features of the scheme that it is calculated to captivate 
support both in and out pf Parliament by^seeming to favour 
the more opulent classes, which in truth it is meant to oppress 
and indeed to destroy. As they arc the chief payers of these taxes 
on residences, servants, and equipages, no doubt, if the same 
sum were raised *by a general addition to the present income- 
tax, the richer classes would be proporVionably relieved by 
spreading the burden more generally ; and therefore it was that 
Mr. Pitt, and all his successors down to Mr. Baring and Sir 
Robert Reel ha our own day, hayje .wisely preferred keeping the 
general tOrxation lower, and maintaining those special duties that 
operate ^s” an income-tax, graduated in some measure to the 
means of the persons assessed. It abates, too, the envy and 
odium of wealth when the taxes on its enjoyment are direct and 
visible. The tradesman who visits Chatsworth, or the farmer 
who hunts wifn the Belvoir bounds — paying himself no duty 
for his . shop- window nor for his shepherd’s dog — is in some 
degree reconciled to the taxes he does pay by peeing that the 
noblg. owners, in addition to their proportionate contribution to 
the income-tax and all other general taxc^, pay a special contri- 
|>ution for their conservatories^ and. their carriages, thejr horses and 
t^eir hounditi And so we hold that in |}!dnci]()te it shbuld be ; let 
* * those 
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» ^ 
those who have peculiar lu^turics pay fqj* them in addition to what- 
ever may taken as the avewge rate of liociyssary taxation. It 
makes, as we have said, a species of graduation in the income-tax, 
and is the only kind of graduation that can be established without 
danger of absolute confiscation; and accordingly, the object with 
which the abolition of*the assessed taxes is purposed is eoT^scatioh 
• — and nothing less. W e have th^ alarming indications befo]:je us— ^ 
and we must entreat Ifevery man of property in or out of Parliament, 
and who lAay be for a moment ied astray by the agreeable^rUfepect 
of getting rid of the window-tax, or the horse-tax, or the, dog»tax 
— not to looK at items but at principles, and for their own sakes 
to weigh maturely the following warning. ‘ • . • 

This project of absorbing all direct taxation ilito an income-tax 
is to be found in many of those crazy pamphlets whicfi abound on 
all subjects/ but most on finance — but it never received, that we 
know of, the assent«of any rational man, till Sir Robert Peel 
avowed in* the Elhing Letter that such had been*the secret object 
of his whole policy. This, which we should two years ago have 
called a wild and extravagant vision, begins now to assume^ some 
consistency. A London newspaper, conducted in general with 
* ability, and which, though unprecedentedly cheap, and of course 
professing Radical principles, has shown itself on various occasions ^ 
to possess the confidence of the Government, has lately put forth 
an article exceedingly weak and indeed ridiculous in the defails of 
its argument, but v#ry portentous as |n indication of the views of 
her Majesty’s Ministers. After enumerating the amount of the 
assessed taxes already quoted, and proposing their abolition, the 
journalist includes in the same recommendation 

‘ the unredeemed land-tax^ 1,139,148/.’ — 

Hcte again it seems as if the Radical writer was advocating the 
cause of the landed interest — and so he is — with just as much , 
sincerity as he had before proposed to relieve thd upper dasses 
by the abrogation of the Assessed Tg.xes : — • 

‘ This last item is the fruit oT one of the greatest blunders ever com-? 
mitted by an English Chancellor of the Exchequer. The aggravated 
diJfUultks in which the occupant of this office for the time then bring 
was involved, about the year 178,9, made him grasp at mxy means of fill- 
ing his coffers. Amongst other expedients, he offered for sale (he fixed 
revenues of the state. The landowners were enabled to Uberate them- 
selves froiy^i a long-established, equitable, and far from heavy burden on 
their properties, at a 'very inadequate price ^ by the Land-tax Redevptiori 

Act.’ — Daily News, Sept. 14. , • ' 

, . - ( 

This stetemfint is ijjiaccuyatq in almW every point. •The 
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1 7S9. obviouf ly , ^ mej:^ eipror of the press for 1 ?98 . fa 4 .t , it js a, 
mistake to the' lobd-tax the l<Mg- established fix^ ^ev^ue c^C 
the 8 tat^— it. used to be vbted annu&lly, and the amount wsbs a 
frequent subject of discussion from tinofe to time ; during the, reig|^ 
of Qeorge JI. important ppyUcal struggles used to take place, pa 
votings shilling mere or a shilUng Jess of land-tax. , Mr. Pitt’s, 
sebemie of redeml)tion was intended to assist public credit by 
absorbin^^, a quantity of stock equivalent to tlfe/unount redeent^d; 
b?it Be gave up nothing, for the" land-tax was and is still re-, 
deemable only at its value in the existing price of the funds, and 
that prif}e?, so far from beirg ^very inadequate/ was and is so 
liulo favourable tO' the redemption, that not half of it, we believe, 
was redeemed at the time, and little or noiSe has b(^n redeemed 
since. But the real object of these lamentations about the lapd- 
tax is soon revealed : — ' 

* This, however, is the least part of the mischief that has been occa<^» 
sioneJ by the measure. Had the land-tax been completely redeemed^ 
instead of partially — had ike measure b^en compulsory and of universal, 
application — it would have left the field clear for the iwpositiori 
some more etjuitahle tax. As it is, however, it fuTnislies a never- faiiipg^ 
plea against imposing any further taxes upon land.* 

^And this is followed by a proposition — that the redemption pj^ 
what is still unredeemed shall be made compulsory — not to free 
the Lifiid from the imposition — not that those wIk) have ‘already 
redeemed, aijd those who to be compelled to redeem, shall 
derive any advantage for their money — but, oil the contrary, in 
order that all the land of the kingdom may then be equally liable 
to so^ie new imposition of the same sort — * a more equitable tas; 
xipqnlarCd : — ^ . 

^ Were the redemption of the yet remaining lancf-tax^ made compulsory^ 
land would be placed for the future, in respect of national burdens, on the 
samev footing as other property. Thci^ would then bC no. longer tuiy 
shadow of^plaucibility for the Eophistied ?ilkgalion lhat^, because a part 
of the land is encumbered with an hereditary burden, none of the land 
ought f6 be UCsed. A-nd thus d revenue of from ten to tieelve millions 
annually itlight be raised by the simple knd jiist proceed of a direct im- 
port, the cblleetion of which would, iti a short time, he felt less grievous 
than the existing vexatious and imJdisilfitJtiaVtaxeff alone.* ‘ ' 

^here i$ np rcvolutioi^ry cbnfispaiipii PjT pfppcrty, thj^t we ev^j;, 
befo;rp^i]edd ofj^ eciuajL ip violence and ir^ustlcp to this. Landownprs. 
ar^ \o^\}e co7npmed to yedeeip ; tlieir 4 nd-^f]i withop^^ 
as of jioing so-r-and not that ,i^ey pjjp really, to get. 

?inY ycturp.fo^.'|^^^ vp lljie cpntraW/.tlfp newly 7 ' 

Tcdeem^d ^ well a|t ^11 the plc^ re^qcmj^d Ignjd, js to hq 
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the proposition at 10 or ISf millibns; being.more'lhtenl dJitible-tlfc/ 
present tax4in all k{nd$ of income and propi^ty tog^heH ^ i - i 
But thisj^bad as it is, is nAt the worst. If this System of >Jh*ecV, 
takatioff could te universally and fairly Applied, it Vbuld’(as 
hAve before adtnltted)^be plausible sl% an internal reg|ulafioh‘jV-(it‘ 
never pn supersede custom-duties as long As national' irtdepep-^ 
Vlence and rivalries exist.) But we have before^showti, ^dfoViner' 
advocates of direct«taxation have confessed, that it is’rfo#ipbssibld^ 
to devise any mode by whicli^t^an be^rftW?/ applied.' - Iri fddlt} 
direct taxatiop on the mass of mankind isHmpossible — and wdiila 
be intolerable. But no such difficult wilj stand in the way of the' < 
new school. The income-tax at present begins jft 150/. per asitfbtii 
—all incomes below that are only reached by the indirect taxation ; 
— upon Sir Robert Peel’s 'grand principle, •that tHe * labourer is 
to recruit hiS stre^igth icith untaxed food,' the malt, tea, and ^gar 
duties must follow— »and perhaps immediately — ^the fate of the 
duties on *corn ; and the whole weight of taxation must fall on 
property : — and not even by such a property- tax as we now pay. 
No — a new element is introduced — income is no longer to be 
taken into account — nor even, it seems, property^ in the common 
meaning of the word — but what is now emphatically and si^ni- 
flbaritly, it seems, called ^ realised property' * » 


^ Substitute for the income-tax as it at present stands th» same: 
amount of direct taj^on the rents and profits of realised property, and 
the aggregate revenue now raised in the form of income-tax and assessed 
taxes (excluding the unredeemed land-tax) might be collected by a 
much more simple and less expensive machinery. The weight*of 
is now levied as income-tax would also be by this n^hs more ^q^uitaSly 
apportioned. The scanty stipends of the merchant’s and lawyer’s clerltj 
of the man of letters, and of tibe whole class to which they belong, wottfd 
thus lie thrown free ; while the tax would be iipposed upon those 
having realised property to be guarded, are fairly liable to pay for tte, 
protection of the laws in proportion to the value whicU they seem^ tO^ 
them.* > • > > VO- 

We must here observe en passant that the^two lasblinqs^f 
foregoing extract completely nullify the, earlier argumenti^|p]ir. 
assuredly men’s casual mcouiesand personal profits are inni^ 
mediately dependent on and Indebted to the protection of the Ic^ws 
ai?d the gdo<J order arid sccrirliy of social life thAn reaUsed property ^ 
which, if property is tb' Cxisit at all, is th6 IbasiC Uoble to disturb- 
ance. But therri cap be litile doubt— frbrii'the tone ' assiiiried By* 
those wild perlihj)s''tiuly assume to be vicerdVs over the GbWrn- 
ment, and from the tone pt the Gbverrirttl^rit origartsf-^t^t Sherri 
are so qje designs of thtp Wing' Uie 4re&h t o rthje!,A^is|qssed Taxes ^ 
Oh wto 'th^y denbMnatd pf ‘ 

make 
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make a differential scale^^tween income and property^ which 
will end in relieym^Hncome altogether* — of extending, probably, 
fhe ^Semption from 150/. to some Higher sum— and,, finally, by 
perhaps some attempt afa direct gradifation of the property-tax : — 
a s^ies df operations which Avill immediately amount to a partial, 
and will soon grow to be a more extensive confiscation of what has 
hitherto* l^een called property. T4iis scheme is now openly avowed. 
If we do not deceive ourselves, it will be one o# the first as wetl as 
the most vital duties of the Coflsdrvative party to resist the intro- 
duetion of this new system of taxation — on which we .must prepare 
ourselves to encounter not merely the Government which may pro- 
pofe iiy but all suth ks adhere to the principles of the Elhing Letter 
— while thf! essential character of the Hofise of Cdhimons itself 
(as exhibited in Mi'. Dodd’s Summary) will be more favourable 
than any that was ever assembled to such levelling experiments. 
Let us be well assured that a proposition* for repealing large 
branches of our'^present taxation/and replacing them with an in- 
creased assessment — peAaps even a graduated one — on ‘ realised 
property ’ above 200/. — or perhaps 300/. — will meet such encou- 
ragement, as it will require all the gO(xl sense and good feeling of 
the country, and the most cordial union of all who do not look to 
a radical revolution in Government as well as in Property, to rc- 
sisTi. This new peril — nearer and more serious, we fear, than is 
generally supposed— we owe to the principles of the Elhing Letter. 
4 remains to be seen ho"v many of the oW Whig aristocracy 
and of the members classed as Peelites are prepared to follow 
out the principles of that Magna Charta of confiscation. Are the 
great or the smal} landed proprietors of those parties prepared for 
a financial revolution (and all revolutions have had their origin in 
financial difficulties) which must inevitably, if carried out to the 
extent of the enounced principle, produce a national bankruptcy 
and the overthrow of the aristocratical and monarchical branches 
of**the Constiftilion ? This entire revolution in the financial con- 
dition of the country, if really contemplated by men in high place, 
which^ we should think impossible but for the suspicious indica- 
tions which surround us, would require a much more extended 
consideration than our present limited space can permit ; we 
would on this^ subject recommend to eur readers Mr. McCul- 
loch's late excellent essay on taxation. And we would specially 

♦ in' looking at Sir Robert Peers speech when proposing the tax, we observe that lie 
promised that in three, or at most in five years, the GoVeinment Would b/j able ‘ to dis- 
pemewarith the /noome- Was there some ulterior object conce ded under that 
Was ther^e some intent to lay grounds Jor a future distinction hel ween 
ine income and the property braiicliej of the tax ? >fo one at the time could dream of 
any tneh juggle ; mit it is Such a onil as the authors of tlie^l^eelite p^mpldvts we have 
noticed would likely to arefoo from. 

^ recommend 
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recommend to those who are desiroi» of^ freeing from taxation 
the instruirfcents of wealth, t<f consider the Consequence of over- 
taxing the jnost important of all instruments — capital. , 

This* danger ’menaces ouV internal int*eres(ts — but there is an- 
other branch of the Free-Trade mAnia, equally, if nbt in^leed 
more instantly menacing, and which affects Otir national existence 
’ — we mean the avowed, and in «ome cases al/eady ex^hted, in- 
tentions of the Government to overthrow our Colonial* system, 
and their ’evident leaning to aif abolition of the Navigation LavMsT. 
We will endeavour to recapitulate and enforce in the fewest wf^rds 
possible our objections to these projects. • * • 

AVe say in the first place, as to the Colonies^ that the two fiew 
principles adopted — ^Ihe giving them governments responsible to 
local legislatures, and the releasing them from all reciprocation of 
commercial Tavoyr with the mother country — are neither more nor 
less than discohnizathn. If Canada is to be governed by a native 
Cabinet responsible to her own Legislative bodies — if hei^pro- 
duce is to receive no favour in the English market, and English 
produce no favour in hers — and if British or Canadian shipping is 
to have no more advantage in the transport of either produce than 
French or American — will Lord Grey be pleased to tell us in 
wliat way Canada will differ, with regard to us, from one of the» 
United States , except our being burdened with the expensiT ^ 
defending and the peril ^ losing it ? If the Mauritius is no longer • 
to have her produi^ protected from Competition with the slav^- 
grovvn sugar of Cuba, why should she not ask — and will she not 
demand — to be restored to France, who will be too glad <o em- 
brace her old colony again, and cherish he^ with proteotion? 
Colonies are, we say l3oldly, of no intrinsic value whatsoever; it is 
only as they are nurseries for native seamen and markets for native 
industry that they are of any worth. ^ Ships, colonies, and com- 
merce^ used to be a favourite toast, involving a wise and patriotic « 
jirinciple ; but, without ships aiyl commerce, colonies sxe^ burtden 
and a danger, and the sooner we fire rid of them^ the^etter. 
Modern wisdom invites us U\ throw away all Ibeir advantages if 
we must obey these oracles, let us, in the^name of common sense, 
get rid of the expense and risk also. 

But it is not in the loss of our colonies merely that this new 
system must involve us. If you repeal the Navigation Laws, you 
abandon your chief nursery for seamen. Adam Smith himself — 
the Adavf^ of free trade — excepts from his general doctrine the 
Navigati5n,Laws ; they are, he says, s}>ecial and essential elements 
of national defence. iTo Adam Smith’s authority, and to the 
argumyits wc adduced ip our last «N umber on this^ subject, we 
must now beg leave to add two or three observations. The 

carrying 
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carrying trade^ considered a mei'ely economical view^ must 
be engrossed by tbe*> people who ean build and navigate ships at 
^ llie cheapest rate and that never caif be England, where the mate- 
rials of construction and ^hc wages of Workmen and saifors must be 
deaj^er tlmn in the less-heav^y taxed countries : for instance, it is 
admitted that the ships of Northern Europe will engross the coal- 
trade along our ea%t coast — the best perhaps of our nurserres, and 
deservirtg peculiar attention, because it is alre&d^ likely to be consi- 
dpratiy affected by railroads. Now observe how all this must ope- 
rate. Steam has already deprived us of much of the natural defence 
. of our iitshlar position. Jf wcKidd to that the diminution of our own 
me?rc?ntile and colonial navy, and affect to purchase ships and to 
hire freight in thd cheapest markets, we mtist be satisfied also to 
resign that naval superiority which, like all other articles of special 
and transcendental necessity, never can be had — ^permanently 
and steadily — what is called cheap. Ever)fcone is aware of the 
facilities of invasion afforded by steam ; and if stcam-v6ssels alone 
are to be considered, 4he passage of the Channel would be 
to a French army little more diflicult than the passage of the 
Rhine. Nautical skill and nautical difficulties would alike? 
be of less account. The contest would be essentially military ; 
^ and when it comes to that, %oe shall have- to jitjht for England 
on^ English ground. But there is still, in spite of the equaliz- 
ing jti)wers of machinery, great room for naval exertion ; and 
we have be^n informed, ^ what we consi^ler good autliority, 
that our great General, who has approved of extensive works 
along , the coast to meet steam invasion, has also, with that 
soured judgment which always directed his genius, recommended 
a systein of naval co-operiition, by which the seaman (a pecu- 
liarly British production, that, like all o'thbr British productions, 
tlie free-traders would discourage) may be brought in to decide 
the struggle between rival machineries, which, without the com- 
mWnd of«the<iseas by great fleets, must always expose us to tiie 
shame and the havoc of actual invasion. 

Itjfe im{^ssible say what novel form maritime war may 
take under the influence of this new element — steam ; but wc sec 
no reason at all to suppose that we should lose any of our ancient 
superiority; nay, we might even calculate on increasing it. Our 
materials arc at least as good as any ; our machines and our me- 
chanics are better; and our seamen are not yet diminished, nor at 
* all degenerated. In a steam-^^Ar, therefore, we have still the 
sam^ if not a greater, prospect of success; but that Would not 
ensure ^the safety of the English shores. We might capture 
twenty sail-of-the-line off U^hant, while o0,000 mep were landed 
in Sussex. ^ Steam- boats arc a bridge.^ We may consider it as 

too 
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too certain that steam navigation lias*diangcd the position of this 
country from being impregnate to being orily^defensible. If we 
abandon o\\y old colonial and maritime systenf, we must bVpre- * 
pared tA lay aslie all the ofd prejucyce of our ancestors against 
standing armies. We /nust have a stewding army in Eng1and>«and 
a great one, instead of what has hitherto sufRccd for the national 
'defence — a standing navy- • * . * * 

Yi is, we think. Worth while to explain in a few words hovj that 
system, now threatened with so Serious a change, operated. In times 
of peace a siyall naval force only was kept in commission, chifefly 
for the purpose of affording a nucileus Uy be increased* on any 
emergency, and in the meanwhile to visit our cojonies and ti^cRng 
stations. Tilts force \t’'as, the year before the French revolutionary 
war (1792), only 13,000 men.* In the firsryears of the present 
peace the Tbry rTOvernment — under the Whig clamour for eco- 
nomy, and feeling moreover that a low peace estiablishmcnt was 
bv no means incompatible with larger exertions if they slfould 
become necessary — voted (from 1810 to*1824) only 13,000 and 
14,000 men : but the true standing navy — the real safety of the 
country — is the hundred or hundred and fifty thousand sea- 
jnen who are employed during peace in tlie general commerce 
of the country. Tiie ships in commission are manned 4)y 
voluntary enlistments for about three or five years ; and fof a 
number so comparatively small, voluntary enlistment sufficed, 
though soiTietiincs Aot without consider able delay — f«r ships ha\e 
been many inonlhs in coinimssion before they could be manned. 
']"hc good treatment, however, and lenient discipline, together 
with increased pay and comforts, and service-gensions, have lat- 
terly made the Royal Navy so pojmlar with the seamen, and the 
class of seamen itself ^has under the wise system of our Naviga- 
tion Laws so much increased, that there is^found little difficulty 
in procuring 30,000 seamen — about the number wdiich has been , 
voted these last few years. Now this number, though nearly 
double tlie number employed in 1824, or which, we ihwik, in an 
ordinary state of peace, ought to be employed, is bar^y siHficient 
for the various iluties of late imposed on the navy. It would be 
totally inadequate for a war even with a ‘single power; and we 
j)robably never shall again have only one enemy to contend with. 
In any emergency the services of the mercantile seamen must be 
called in, cither by the slow and ineffective inducement of boun- 
ties, or by the more summary and productive process of im- 
pressmenlfS ^ m • 

This was our cheap but most effective system of jiat^onal 

r » 5 ; • i 

*’* Exclusive of the Marines, which arc in the proportion of alyut two-flfths of the 
seamen voted ; hut it^s to the sailors only that our observations apply^ throughout. 
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defence. Instead of Jieejling 100,006 men in commission at an 
enormous, and for tlie time useless, expense, they •are encou- 
p ragcfjJ'lo employ themselves in the coasting, colonial, /md foreign 
trades. When war'corrfes, j^nd that *they can no longer* pursue 
theiK peaceful calling, and become themselves liable to capture and 
foreign prisoiiyihe^^^^ Navy calls them into military acti()n>hoth 
of aggVession against the enemy and of protection to those of their 
fello^vs ^till engaged in mercantile pursuits. At the end orthe 
ivar they are paid off and r^tufn to their ordinary employ- 
ment, where, instead of becoming less useful, they are, iis if in 
a school, every day ac/juiriif?g additional skill and aptitude for 
futhnj service in Phe Royal Navy. To foster and encourage this 
admirable s^^stem, which trained men in peace to the Highest duties 
of war, and which — ^vhen last tried — exhibited its results in a 
galaxy of victories too long to be named and tv»o glbrious to re- 
quire it, was the main object of our colonial policy and Navigation 
Law^i; and in fact all our coloniakcxpenditine, and the additional 
increased freightage to Which the Navigation Laws may have sub- 
jected our trade, was tho price we paid for this atanding navy. 
We did not directly pay these 100,000 men for their liability to 
be called upon to serve, but we indirectly paid them by the favour 
ami encouragement which mercantile commerce received. 

We used to hear violent complaints of the injustice and tyranny 
of irrfpressment — nay, its legality was at one time disputed ; but the 
duty of compulsory service* in defence of tl?:? stale is as old as 
society in England, or indeed as any civilized government ; it is 
a law,' we may say, of nature, and exists by land as w(*ll as by 
sea, as is proved ^in principle by the feudal services and the 
comitaiiis of old, and by the mililia-ballols in modern practice. 
The landsman is bound to serve by lantl, the seaman to serve by 
sea — but there is always such a supply of landsmen willing and 
able to undertake a service which requires no antecedent educa- 
tion or sI\ill,^for a very small bqunty, that compulsion is seldom 
actually Tnecessary ; while the seamen are a limited class — with 
special recpiisites only to be obtained by education, jiraclicc, 
and peculiar aptitude — a class who can always find employment 
in private trade, and who, therefore, will not, to a sufficient extent 
for the greater numbers required in war, voluntarily resign the 
personal independence, and often the higher wjiges of a private 
trader, for the discipline and restraint of a man-of-war — to which 
there used to be little other inducement than honourable 
danger. The real hardship and the chief cause W the re- 
lucmiiQF^ was that we forced men to se^ye the public at lower 
wages than the merchant V'ould give them. The superior ad- 
vantages which have been gradually (but at a great, standing 

expense) 
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expense) extended to the* Royal have wonderfully aided 

voluntary enlistment, an(f after a thirty* ^’cjfirs’ peace people 
bcG^in to lookuj)()n inipressilient as an antiquatod abuse — an obst)-^ 
lete rt^ic ol the old oppression which iieverTan revive. tell 

them that they are egregiously mistal^en : not only can the country 
never ^dispense with tlie power of naval impressment, but we are, 

* we fear, destined to see not nwjrely a standiifg army, brut a con- 
scription to maintain it, whenever it becomes too large to be re- 
cruited by volunteers — those ^Ivienturous youths who * han^loqae 
on society and when we are driven to a conscription ashore, • 
it is very plain that this will be%more or less exte^isive and^ 
stringent in proportion as we have a less ‘or^a greater nymber 
of seamen ^ady to* stand in the first line and bear the first 
brunt of our insular defence. Hie mainAc nance*, ^therefore, of 
the NavigjAion ^Laws, and every other possible encouragement 
that is given to the«nativc ship and the native sailor, is so much 
saved to the country in the expense of the army and, as web shall 
find whenever a war comes, in the personal service that will neces- 
sarily be extorted from individuals at home. Let us recollect that 
even when Ilowe and Duncan, Jervis and Nelson, had swept hos- 
tile fleets from the face of the ocean, we were obliged to call out, 
in addition to the regular army and vornpcUrd militia, 50,000 of an 
army of reserve, and 300,000 volunteers. (Ann, Rcy, 1803.) 
Against the constant and extended powers of steam no partiai levies 
or voluntary cnrolirients will suffice;^ and we especially warn the 
new members of Parliament that, in addition to all other dilTi- 
culties and objections, every step towards impairing the ipduence 
of tlie Navigation Laws is an advance towards the Continental 
system (for steam makes us almost a part of the Continent) of 
powerful standing aHmies and conscripfions to nuuntairi them, and 
as a necessary consequence the jirobable shifting of battle-fields 
from I'landers and Picardy to our own sTiorcs — from Rainillies 
and Waterloo to Pevensey Level or Parham Dow’^ys. .These* are 
considerations which seem never to have occurred tob the advo- 
cates for ircc trailc, and which they w ill im doubt Call ^|ld and 
visionary ; but long attention to subjects of this kind, find a distinct 
recollection of the situation of this country in its last struggle 
with Buonaparte, together with, as we believe, a just appreciation 
of the probable results of steam navigation, convince us of the 
justice of the apprehensions we have expressed, and of the vital 
imjiortance to the safety of the empire of resolutely and decidedly- 
resisting* rt/iy tliat can tend in aiiy degree to destroyer 

weaken our own natural peculiar monopoly, our insular jyqsition, 
which has fjcncrated our shipping jnd our seamen, anJ of which 
in return these are the ffrst and best protection and %afeguard. 

The Coinmillce which sat last Session on the* Navigation Laws, 

2 p 2 • and 
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and which Sir Robert and some of his friends attended 

with such remarkable assiduity aiid so evident a determination 
ag-aiost that system, was little better than a solemn mockery — a 
vain ‘cxnd idle and delusive investigation, set on foot and pursued, 
we fear, only to endeavour to Jind some colour for the contemplated 
change. A slatesmr.n needs not inquire whether these laws do 
not, to a certain degree, trammel trade and enhance freights — that 
needs no inquiry. It is evident ; but so do all nreasuresof security 
and defence — so do lighthouse dues — so do the walls of fortified 
towqs. The real question for both ministers and people is, whether 
the amouiit of impediment dearness created by the Navigation 
Lavs—even if inisich larger than any one pretends it to be — is too 
great a price to pay for the additional security that th(.y contribute 
to our harvests and oer homes — the inviolability of our territory — 
our independent national existence. 

On a question so vital as we consider thi:; to be, we cannot 
refrain from adding one remarkable fact of another class, whicli 
will develop the kind of, tactics by which this free-trade fraud 
is to be imposed upon us. The unhappy Irish famine, that 
W'as made the stalking-horse of the repeal of the corn-laws, was 
also made the pretext for proposing the suspension of the Navi- 
gation Laws. It was pretended that there was not British freight 
'sufFicicnt to supply the wants of Ireland. There was, in fact, no 
want cf shipping for all Icyitiinate trade ; and, though the im- 
mense speculations in particular ports created ^paitial glut before 
shipping could be prepared lo meet it, the truth is that no ships 
(or none worth mentioning) were eventually employed that mlglit 
not have equally brought their cargoes under the Navigation 
Laws. Eut this oiftcry lielped to increase the public panic, to swell 
the clamour against the c<4rn-la\vs, and to create prejudice against 
the Navigation code — and so it was passed ; and the result of all 
this irregular legislation — ail tliese stimulants to sjieculalion — all 
"iherc undue aiYl unnecessary incentives to importation, has been to 
swamp the markets, and drown mo/t of those who were rash enough 
to yields ) these delusive impulses.* The device was in character 
with ifie rest* of these insidious proceedings, and the result has 
been even more immediately calamitous. 

We have thus treated — very imperfectly, we are aware — the 
three great subjt'Cts which are likely to be brought into the earliest 
discussion — the Christianity of our constitution — the security of 
.property and public Credit — the elements of our maritime jiower, 
colonial em])ire, and national safety. U])on the first of Hhese we 

♦ At^Tle<irne 30,000 tons ofslnppin/j had coiigrpffatef! at New Voik, wliicli could 
obtain no ladings; Ireights that had juinped up to 1^, fell to 2s. ; ard weiiavc seen 
in the news{)aper^ot‘ a fortnight ago, that Indian mtal was actually sold in iJelfast 
1/. per ton clieaper iiiOkU guano. , ^ 

, have 
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have no indication how the third part 3 *iihay disposed to vote: on 
the two latter their Zcar/cr — foV so^ in spite of Jiis Nolo episcopari, 
we must prosurne to call hirn — has pven in his FAhiny Letter dis-, 
tinct a J)l(*diTc — not merely of opinions, bht of actual dcsipfns if his 
ministerial career had not been arrested — that we have lAtle (Vmbt 
that, with ])erhaps some special reserve — sftmc terlimn quid to 
’j)reserve a colour of individual oonsislyncy — S?r lvober(^'P(?el will 
su])%tantially for waird** these measures, whoever may propc^ge^^hem. 
We know that some persons fi^ whom we have Gfrcat respect hai^ 
even of latc^expressed a reluctance to break alto«:etlier will? Sir 
Robert Peel, and a hope that the Corservalive party mi"l*Ul)e again « 
united under his command. We should most Ifleartily join wi*lhe 
same wish, i? we couKl hope that Sir Robert Peel wojald or could 
rejoin his ancient banner ; but we are rcluctarttlv obliged to declare 
that we hold*sucl^i a hope to be a dangerous delusion. The thing 
is impossible; the at4einpt would produce nothing but disappoint- 
ment and mischief. Sir Robert Peel is not merely pledged to all 
the measures that the Cons(‘rvative body deem so perilous to the 
country, but he is in the first degree the author of the danger; 
and, putting out of consideration all old(*r causes of complaint 
and distrust, the Conscivative party can never have any confidence 
in the s])eaker of the llcvohitionari/ S])eeeh wiiich closed his admi- ^ 
nistratioij, and the not less revolul ionary Jilhiny Letter which fol- 
lowed it. \Vc deeply and on every account, jiersonal and ]ttil)lic, ’ 
de])loie it ; but wel)elie>e the schism ^o be ullerly ir^econcilablo, 
and we think it our duty to express that opinion. 

Ill conclusion, we have little more to do than to repeat, with 
additional earnestness, the advice respectfully oHiucd at the ^lose 
of our last Number, that the peculiar and infleed uiijirtralleled 
position of tiie Con*er\ative T^nrly requires the most cordial 
union — the firmest resolution, and at the same time the greatest 
caution — we should say reluctance — in laldng any stej) or in 
raising any questions of their own. They must ’iecolject tTlat 
though one clement of their strength is the division of ilieir op- 
ponents, they themselves arc— as their party has beeVi fof /lalf a 
century, ever since Mr. Pitt’s unfortunate mismanagement of the 
Catholic question — disided on that importilnt subject; that since 
then other shades of dift’creiicc on minor matters have supervened, 
all of little importance compared with the great ^interests that . 
we have treated of, but sufficient to distract and divide the party, 
if iiiqirudently pushed into discussion. We conjure them there- • 
lore to fonget, or at least to postpone, all their minor diffcre^nces 
in jiresence *of the revolutionary attack wilh which we are .»me- 
naced — to take up a dei*ensivc position, and not be teiiqiled from 
it till they shall sec — as they soon wifi — sym])toms of'»a break-up 
amongst llieir opponents. Their duty is resistance, and they will 

' have 
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have enoiiirh to resist*. R'rtliey attempt to fidvance, they will 
assuredly pive theii fcneniics a gredter advantage over them, and 
.Lord‘s [John will ajain be able to quote the triumphanj; exclama- 
tit)n of the great Whig oT thg CtJmincmwealth at the indi^retion 
of the Tories — ‘ The Lord hath delivered them into onr hands.' 

We well know hiAv irksome such .a line of policy must, be to 
men of honour and spirit^ indignant at the tieatrnent they liave 
experjen/'ed, and alarmed at the danger with'w^iich the Constitu- 
tfon is menaced ; but it is the iirtpf^iious necessity of the state of 
parties and the country. , 

* Sir Robert Peel, it is.evid^nt, means to assume the convenient 
station of arbiter ‘^between opposing interests : he means to sit 
apart in thq cloudy recesses of Ins own C)lympus5 and weigh 
in his su])reine scales^! he fates of contending parties. W’e warn 
the Tories to allow' him no such a position — ^o dhthrone this 
mock Jupiter — to provoke no conflict which he can come forward 
to d(j( ide — but, 'on the contrary*, to take up themselves that 
neutral position — to wait •io sec how Sir Robert and Lord .John — - 
W'ho cannot long go on like the two kings of Brentford smelling 
at the same nosegay — dispose of their resjiective pretensions. Let 
the Tories maintain, as we think it possible for them to do, the 
, power of arbitration between those parties. We have said that in 
the 'most important points of danger to our institutions there is a 
likelihood that the Whigs and the Peelites may be allies — but 
they must also be rivals. Lo|rd John will not suli^rnit to Peel’s super- 
cilious protection, nor Peel to Lord John’s ministerial dictation. 
There ^.\ill probably be many occasions in which the only true 
Conservatives, even if unable to carry good measures, may prevent 
mischief,* and will ait least have the choice between bad and w'orse. 
If they will be satisfied ^to bide their tim^j,’ and to wait their 
opportunities with prgdence, steadiness, and disciplines, they will 
,,find that, even in this strange-looking House of Commons, they 
are'* in number s greater than any other distinct party, and that 
it is only*!)) a combination (too probable, we admit) of jealous 
and dif-cVirdapt factioifs that they can be on any point overpowered. 
They may be assured that, in spite of the influence of the Govern- 
ment — of the great accession of strength which the Radical and 
Dissenting factions have received — and of the defection of Sir 
Robert Peel — the old true-hearted party has still such a supe- 
riority of weight and influence in the country at large, as must 
•give them both intrinsic and extrinsic strength in resisting all 
threatened innovations of serious moment ; with every fiiir liope, 
^WhcK t^is tyranny shall be overpast,’ of Replacing substantially 
the government of the counjjry on its ancient principles^ Com- 
mercial, Coifttitutional, and Christian. ' 
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yanks, i6.*w. — the distribution of pro- 
vincial circulation, 239 — circulation Jf 


agricultural Banks, 210 — variation iu 
quantity of local notes, 2 11 — pciiodical 
llncf nations, ib. — sirni'i.uily between a 
liUxed and entirely metallic cirnihi- 
tioM, 212 — want of_ j/ow'a- of the Bank 
of England over (he amount df no^'s in 
ciiciilatii)n, 2-13 — l^aillamentuiy Ue- 
tnins, 214>— state of allaiis on the ex- 
])iiation of the Charter in 184*, 215 — 
Sir IL IVel's .speech, ibs — hi.s lUeasines, 
2-lG — Mr. Fnllai ton’s ohseiv.atioi i on 
events in the e.nly hi>ti)iy, of the Bank 
of England, 2-JvS — the liish cimcncy in 
IBttl. 219 — ojiciations of Scotch hank- 
eis, --the sy-'^leiii adopted in the 
Fmle(l Slates, 250 — Mi. Hawes’ speecli, 

251 — lailvvay speculations of 1815, 

252 — aimidil ciicnlatii.i fiom I^l() to 

18-JO, 251 — infeience deducdile tioni, 
250 — instance of the extent to which 
the financi.il iesomces"of the countiy 
m.iv tie called Yito activity, 257 ~ 
meaning of tlie woid ‘ ciioal.il ion,’ 25S 
— altei.itioii elVected in the condition of 
the Bank hy (he sepaiatinii of depait- 
ments. 25S — st.ite of the Bank funds in 
3I.iy, 1817, 259 — icceiit piessnie con- 
fcideied, 200 — stale of tlie Bank in 
the .lutninn of ib . — m flic spiing 

of is 17, 201 -( onduct of the Diieo 
(I'ls, 2t)2 — pa^'iiges in Sir U. Peel's 
«;peeches cornp.iied, 203 — duty of in 
1815, 201 — .Sii Cl MS. Woods speech, 
206 -the only ]>ni po.se of the Act (if 
P'll. 207 — consequences of, 208 — 
Loid Ashbm ton s p.iinphlel, 209 — ex- 
fiaif^, 270 et .very.- -his lemcdics (or 
e\i''l mg dillif nit ic", 271 — oii thedntus 
and functions (d' the Bank of Knglain], 
272 — 3Ir. Kinneai’s pamphlet noticed, 
273 //. 

J). 

Dante, the poems of, 120. 

Daiwiii, ‘on the Stincture ami Disliihii- 
j turn of Coral Beefs/ B lark wood. 

Debt, national, amount of, 503. 

‘ Devil,’ etymology of, 511. 

Dire<*t taxation, proposed svstein of, 507. 

‘ Dilly,’ etymology of, 510. 

Doctor, the, by Southey. SV<f Panlagruel- 
ism, 

Dodd, Charles U,, statements liom hi.s 
Pailiumeiitaiy Comjianion, Oil, 

‘ Druid,’ etymology of, 512. 

E. '' 

Elireiiberg, expel im nits of, in producing 
blaU* from living infusoria, 470 ». — on 
coial fovuiatioiis, 495-6. ^ 
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ElMiijj Lettcfj rcmaiks on th^, 550, 5.)7 
670, 577. 

Elder, Joliii, Wfer from, to Henry VIII. 

ill defence oT tlie Hip:lildndois, ()2w. * 
Endeiby, Mr.^ enterpiisc of, icipecf in-' 
o^.iichc discoveries, 17 J, 187. • 
KngTaiid, the Chiucli of. See Rome. 

El a, etymology of, 509. ^ 

Espinehal, antiiiuity of the family of, 
217,4. 

'Kssmglon, Port, value of q# a settlement,^ 
183. ^ • 

Etymologies, *Englislj. -Sctf Talbot. • 
Europe, slate of, lietween the downfall of 
the Roman J<.»ipire of the West and the 
Refoimalion, IJS. 

Evelyn, .John, the Life of Mrs. C/odolphin 
by, 351 — siijujesllon tor « lepiint of Ins 
memoiis, ih . — account of Queen Mary 
by, 353 — his man iage and fiiendslups, 
lb. — life of Iffrs. (*od)lphui, 351 — his- 
tory of the MS., ancer>tiy of Mis. 
(loilolphii^ i5.— hei biifn and residence 
in Palis, 350 — account of her early lift 
at Coiut, 357 — oxtiact fioin lier duiiy, 
358 — her liist aeqiiaintanee with Eve- 
lyn, 359 — rules * piesciibed tor the 
government of lier actions,’ 360 — her 
talents geneially, 3()2 — her conduct at 
Coiiil, lb — engagi'inent to Go<loIpiiiii, 
363 — she le.ues tlic Court, 361 — Ileike- 
ley House, i5.— Ii*’i leligioiis medita- 
tions, 367 — st) le of conliileiice between 
her and Evtlyn, 368 — liis leasoning 
on niaiiiage, 369 — li#i' man iage, 37t) 
— depailine for Fiance with J-iord and 
Lady Jleikelev, 371 — her poweis of 
iniiiiiciy, 371 — lelurii fiuiu Fiance, 

371 — liLT conduct as wife, 372 — her 
cliaiity, 373 — biitli of liei child, 371 
— its consequences, i5.— letter to her 
biusband, 375 — his political caieerand 
deatli, 37(j — descendants, ib. — pi.ictieal 
le-son taught hy the hiogra[)hy, i/>, — 
ttalc of English morals in the leign of 
Cdiailes II., 377 — consideuif ions oi% 
Mis. (iodolphni's religious jiiinciples 
;j7()_niisclilef of religious novels, 350. 

‘ Extant/ meaning of, 516. • 


ticity of the MS., 188 — description of 
j^i®rprgnc, lb. — state of the province, 192 
— objeet'o^ the Grands Jours, 193 — the 
entry into Clfrinont, 193 — the wine^of 
honoiii, 191 — The opening of the tfpssion,^ 
195 — ^hefaniiily of Canillac, 19? — 197 
•— exjiarto pioceedings, ^18 — confisca- 
tion, lb. ami n . — execution in efHTfy,199 
— M.Taloifs ciiisade against the clergy, 
200- his molfcer's inteifeieflce, tb., 202 
— Execution of a cuie, 20l — case of the 
Raron Senegas, 202 — M flc Ig^VIothe- 
Tintry, 203 — cm ions eustoms for 
taining bbcralion, 201 — Count d'Ap-* 
chon’s release, 205 — thg Marquis of 
%tkuull*c, lb.- his twelve apostles, ib. — • 
bis escape ’tu 8Spaiii, 206 — hi%f.lhiily, 
tb.— pr()ceedin\»s against bis son, 207 — 
the C’oiint dc Heaiuie,sB08 — the Count 
du PalaiS and bis son, 209 — M, 
Deslier.iiix, 212 — M. de Monlrallat, 
21'1 — custom of * IMcrclirin Mulieiuniy 
tb. — main object of the Grands Jours, 
215 - Reaufoit-Caiiillac, i5. — life Sene- 
thal„i5. — elTect of the death of the 
Queen Mother on the prorcediiigs, 216 
— the Haron d’Kspinchal, 217 — his con- 
duct to his wife, 219— other charges 
agaiii'jt him, 221 — judgment on him, 
ih — his asylum in Pans under the 
Duke of (fiiise, 222 — -liis temeri^ at» 
Riom, ih . — his cunning, 223 — ecsiclu- 
shm his histoiy, 225 — cas* of. the 
Comhalibopufs, 221— siimmaiy of the 
]>|vicee(lmgs of .flie .tJonit, ‘^26 — 
poises, 227 — ('Iiject of the Grainls Jours 
coiisitleied, 228. 

Flmdei'-. Cajit., survey of coraT reefs by, 
•175, 179. ’ • 

France, cstiangtfment of the literary men 
of, f%im the Chuicli, 153. 

Fiascati, F.inny Kemble's descriptioii^of 
her lesid^nce at, 157. 

Free tiade measuies, leview of their con- 
seqin-nces, 558 et seq. • , 

Fullaitun, J., Esq. See CiTirency. 

Fullerton, Lady (L, her Ho^l of * Griuil- 
fey ManoV 380 ;i. • “ • 

• G. 


F. Gael, the, indication of the progress of ' 

liuiojiean conqiieii derivable from ex- 
‘ Fair-wind,’ etymology of, 512. islent names of, 514. 

‘ Figures,’ etymology of, 521. ‘ Gallant, ' et} mology of, 513. 

Financial picssure. .SVe Cuiicncy, Giardiiielli, Prince, attention of, to Mr. . 

Fiticroy, Copt., voyage of. See Black- Lear, 462. • 

wood. Giotto, paintings by, 32 — deatli«Df,.36 — 

Fleclucr, M^tnolres de, snr les Grands style of, 38. • ^ 

Jours tenus a Clermont cn ^665-6, 1S7 Godfather and godmother, etymology of, 
— geiieial style oft he woik, it.j-authen- s|22. 
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Goclolphiij, Mrs*,ilie Life of. See Evelyn. 

Grands Jours, 189. 

Grct^ory XVI., letters addressed to, alter 
death, 452. 

Grhte (ill The hypotheses of Lachmanii and 

* llentley respecting Homes, 3Si;i. 

Guinea, New,^the const of, 186 — characfc3r 
of the natives, 4S7 — ^communication 
with the interior, 489. 


' H. 

HalOf’ etymology of, 509. 

TIaibinger, ettmology of, 522. 

Hardware, c(fmjiarati\c jiiices of Englisli 
ani^frt.eign, 5G3. ,, 

Havock, etyniology of, 505. 

Hawes, B., juii., •rpeech of, oii^R ink Cliar- 
tei. 230. 

Hay Allan. Si>g Stuart. 

Hli., raiicatures of. See Pa’ifagruelisin. 
Hernilano, Senhoi, his^hnse of Knglaiid, 

103. * 

Horner, Ks'^ays on. See L u'imianfi. 
Hooker, Sir W. J, See Uoss. 

‘ Hoopoe,* etymology of, 5tJ9. 

Hot- Water (jme, the, 418. 

Huskissoii, Mr., policy of, 281. 


I. 

lucome-ta^, anionit of, and ])rospec*ivc 
doubling, tripling, and pci petuatiai of, 
557. 

India, the 'overland mail to, 181. 

Ireland *-i\ty yeais ago, 439 - import'? to 
and expoits fiom, durirr^ 18 10, 2V6, 

Irisli, the. ' -SVc Paddiaiia. / 

Iron, increased production of, in Ger- 
man\, Belgium, France, aruj Ameiica, 
554.’ 

,Fialy,^-410 — Fanny Kernlile's ‘Year of 
Consol ationV i6.~geiieral tone of her 
^rjrose aiK iiM^iJiy, 111 — a retrospect, 
tb. — iHjrt riiyfne prefeiahle to fier 
hlrink terse, 4^72 — lier one gieal grief, 
414 — lines on a llowering acacia, ib — 
joiiiiiey tliroiigh France, 4*15 — her 
style, 447 — cliarges against tlie Ita- 
lians, lb. — Temark^on her compatriots, 
418 — Rome, 419 — religious spectacle, 
450 — behaviour in cliiircli, 151 — the 
Pope, — Gregory XVI., 452 — Pius 
JX., — wii art, 454-— ciiticisin, — 
picture, 455 — the Coliseum, 456 — 
VutiCj^ii; tb. — e/lect of the .statue of 
Apollo on 'fanny Kemble, tb. — tlie sum- 
mer at Frascati, 457 — Mr, At 


Tagliacozz'by '458 — dinner^ in the Pa- 
laz 2 ?& Mastroddi, 459 — horse-racing, 
460 — (ire-woiks, ib . — the Ave-Miiria, 
'tb. — theatre, tb . — inn at* Isola, 461 — 
miAlness attributed to tlie English, i6. — • 
Priace Giardinelli,* 462— am English 
sujiper, ib . — faie of the i^easantry, tb . — 
the Taraiityla, 463 — contrast betw'eeii 
Mr. lA*ar and Mrs. Butler, tb. — Mr, 
Lear as artist, 4()1 — siyailarity. of life 
and inanner%iu the Ahriizzi and S]yiii, 
466 — suspicion " of foreigiieis, 467 — a 
'rassport adventure, tb . — Mrs. Butler's 
departure — the fuunlaiii of Trevl, 168. 


J. 

Jav'a. See Blackwood. 

Jewish Disabilities considered, with a icfu- 
tafion of the tallocy'es laid down by lire 
Libeials, 52f-511 — Ia])8e by which 
Jews exercise tlieelertive fi^ancliise, 538 
— existence of Jewisli chin chwai dens 
not < ontemplated by our ecclesiastical 
cniisiiliiliDii, .)39 — nnrnliei oftlic Jewish 
nation, and of tin* Jewnli popiilalion 
in Ktiglaiid, 541. 

.Tukes, J. See Blackwood. 


K. 

Kemble, Fanny. See Italy. 

Kinne.ii, Mi. J , pampldet of, on the 
Crisis and Cuiiency, noticed, 273 n. 


L. 

Larliniann, Essays on Homer by, 38) — 
classical reseaich of tlie Germaii.s, ib. 
— llieir scepticism, ib. — tie Ibimeiir 
controversy, 382 — general sketch oi 

c Mr. LacbmaTiifs woik, 38.3 — piopo- 
sition to be sustained, ib. — liis theory 
rcs]>ectlng the Iliad and Odyssey, 3S1 
— t^VIr. (jJrote on the liypotlioses of Lach- 
mann and Ilemlcy, ib. n. — fh(‘ tiisf 
and second hook.s of the Iliad distinct 
works, 385 — Mr. Lachmann’s reiLsons 
for certain verses being spurious, ib. — 
his further otijeclioiis, 388 — protest 
against, 389— the movements of the 
(lods, 390— his proofs of forgery proofs 
of geniiinejje8«i, 391 — flie sgcond hook, 
392 — council of chiefs re|fecte<l by, ib. 
— ariHweis to Ids objections, 393 — the 
speeches f)f Ulysses, 394 — the pnnisli- 
ment of Theisites. 395^ -the catalogue 
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of Gret^k forcca, 306 — the third ^hook, | 
397 — Helwi and Piiam, ib . — the scene 
at the ScaP 4 i* gate, .‘i98 — criticism 4 )ri 
the HpKia, 399 — the fourtli book, ^2 — ^ 
the aiming. of t^io Goddesses, 404— * 
between Hector and Ajai?, 405* 
— leasons for 1 ejections in books vii. and 
viii., 406 — llie (irecian^foitifications, 
407— *unity of the |ioem, 408 — ©bjec- 
tions to bo(A ix., 410 — mission to« 
AMiilles, lb . — book* X.,* 411 — geneial 
observal ioi*s on tlie criticisms, 41^P— 
iinbecomiiig language used, 114 — nie • 
second essay, ib . — allegations contained 
in it, 4 la — riachmann's eininuicc us 
a scholar, 417. • 

Land-fax, niiiedeemed, pronosed abolition 
of, 567. • 

Lasinio, cbaiacteristlcs of, 55 ;/. 

Lear, Ktlwaid.^ <SVe Italy. 

Leichhaidt, I)i., exp»|(-lition of, ui Austra- 
lia, 170. • 

Lejesarna, Af. S., extract fiom the wdl 
showing tlie social condition of the Pe- 
ruvians, 331. 

Lima, tlie climate of, 315 — tlie river, 96. 

Lindsay, Lord. ‘ Piogression by Ant.igon- 
isin/ by, 1 — on the * Histoi y ul ( 'ill isl lan 
Alt,' ih. —value of the woik as a tonlii- 
biition lo the hisloiy of ait, 1 — its 
meta[)hysical analogies, 5 — ‘ Analysis 
of Human Nature?,’ 6 — es<;ential dilloi- 
cnce between brute and man, 7 — mean- 
ing of the forms ‘ spiij^’ and ‘sense,’ 8 

— stafoment of his theory, 9 -examina- 
tion of flie tlipoiy will) legaid to aichi- 
tcctnro, 1'2 — ]irincijial chaiactei istics in 
the Lombaril Lathedial, 11 — infeipie- 
tation of styles, Ui - distinction be- 
tween Noitlicrn and Tiaiisal pi lie (inline, 

18 — oiigiii of file llisl\and grandest 
style, 19 -domestic (iofbic, ib. — dif- 
ference in the Italian and Noifbein, 

21 — the iiicbe, 22 — examination of 
the theoiy with regard to s< niptuu' 

23 — account of Niccola Pisano, 2i 

- Andiea Pisano, 26 — aiiecilote of g, 
6cul])tor, 27---maiiagemeiit of elVe^'t in 
ncnlptiiie, 2S--the history of painting, 

29 - colour, 30- (i lotto, 32 — his cha- 
racfci. 3(! — the Aiena Chapel at Padua, 

.33 — the Campanile at Floience, 35 — 
the (iiottesque system, 3 -S- - Orcagna, 

40 — the ‘ 'rnoiifo della Moite,’ ib . — tlie 
scene of Uesuiicctioii and Judgment, 

42 — comparison of tlie fiescoes of (Or- 
cagna witii the woik III the .Sistiiie, 13 
— Fia Aii{^l ICO, 47 — his colouiing, 50 
— cliaracleilstlcs of, 53. % 

Loyd, S. .J. Srg Currency. 

Lucian, olijcct of his satires, 11^, 



Macaulay, Mr,* liis arguments for remov- 
ing the disabijities of the Jews, ^ .52(1 — , 
sees no diOereiice between the l^usines© 
nf a collider and the duties of a Mem- 
^lerof Parliament, 529, 550 — wbat con- 
stitutes fh(^ diflei erice between a Jew 
and a Chiistian, 535. 

Macgilliviay, l^r., the natuiaiis^, 489 n, 

* Man-of-war,’ etymology of, 521. 

‘ Martpiis,' etymology of, 505? •• 

‘ Mealy-moul'bcd,’ etymology of, 523. • ^ 

‘ JlercheUt custom of, 214 . 

Aydielct, M., ‘ Du Prc*tre,^e la Femme, 
et de R F^vniye,’ 151. * « _ 


N. ^ 


Napier, Admiral, skcfcli of, 98- 

Naies, Aichdeacori, his ‘ Etymological 
\ ocabulaiy,’ 5^7 n. 

National (Talleiy, observations submitted 
to tl/h trustees of, 1.54. 

Navigation Laws, consequences of lean- 
ing to a repeal of, .iiid fliuir abrogation, 
571 — ehaiac’ei of the committee on, 


oio. , 

Newman, Her. Mi., ‘ On the Develogmctit 
of Clnlstiaii Doclrme,’ 146 — resem-^ 
bian^ between the views jif^iounded 
b\ , awd tlio-e of Jiiban, 15‘< • * 

Nmels, religious, 3S0. 


O. 


Opoi to, domesl^ life at, 99.^ * 

Oicagna, hiith and \U)iks of, 40— impils, 
17. • 

Oxfoid, fiom, to Rome. iSVe Rome. • 


!*• 

I’addiaua, '^17 — humouf ^le tfnv Ul 

— the author, 418 — fi^eedom ^'rom aris- 
tocratic and democra^c adulation, ib. 
— voyage from Li\eipool to Dublin, 
410 — bis night on board, 420 — an Irish 
‘shindy,* 421 — existence of a soldier 
quaiterediii an Ii^b village, 423 — pro- 
pensity for fighting, i6. — scenes atClona- 
Kilty races, 124 — love of bead-liieakiiig, 
425 — -substitute for the J^lpeen,’ 42(1 
— a shooting adventure, lO . — an Irish- 
man's courtship, 127 — a curl^us*Apwc, 
429 — an episcopal sketeb, ^31-^ a 
^ieath-bed scene, 132 — an executiAi, 
433 — Irish alTcction^br the potato and 
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jjieJiidicc agajnst uew dishes, 431 — 
univeisal love of s|)Oitiiip and luiKcd of 
work, 436 — Mi. Mooio’s ‘Ilistoiy of 
Ii eland,’ 437. 

Paintiiic, liibfoiy of, 29. 

Paley, Mie institution of ^iropCify, how 
clidiacteiize.'l hy him, .'i'JS. ^ 

Paiitag'. nelisni, lOz — llie HB Sketches, 

— eil’ect of rancatuics, i6.* — tlieir classi- 
fioatit n, P?S — the anti. 'loj he, j£r. — tlie 
Pantagi Holistic, th . — etynudogy oj the 
woi (1-* I/*.- — Roman ])hil(Hi)|)hy, Il2 — 
jufloonery, ib. — uit, 113 — allegoiical 
caiicaturing, tb . — the jdays of Aiisto- 
phanes, 11 If — illii'^tialioiis ol tlicm sng- 
I gested, 1 14* — the death of Socwitcs ct .i- 
flidfte^l, 116 — Lilt ia^fl, 117 — excuses 
for, 118 — dilleience lietween ancient 
and modern I’Loitagiuelibin, ib. — state 
of Kuiope between tlie uownfall of 
the Enipne of the est and the Re- 
foimation, ih . — dominant influence of 
the Clmrcli of Rome, th . — its elVoet on 
the wViteis of tliat day, ib . — nilc by 
cant, 1 19— conit-fooU and jestei*!, th . — 
eatiies on the Chnieh, ib — R(*)iiaid 
the Vox,tb — J)inna Couivicdui^ 120 — 
resemblance in tlie wiitings of Skdfun 
and Rabelais, 122 — dilVnsionof learning 
lOccasioned liy the Refoi niatimi, 123 — 
Ridler, ib . — Swdt, ih, — Sfeine, th . — j 
Jeai. P'ul, 121 — Ivoi 1 urn's * Jubsiade,’ 

2 6. — S' Hit bey’s ‘Doctor,’ IJa - Cai- 
lyle’s ‘ Sait(/r Resaitus,’ 120 — his an- 
ta^mnisn,, to eai tb. — Cailyle's st'ile, 

1 28 — Its similaiity to that ol Bishop An- 
drewes, /b . — emnpansons, 129 — Car- 
hle’s ability in tlesciiption, 13(1. 

Parliame.itaiy l^rosjiectij 511 r/ sf(j. — un- 
pieeeiienteit change of iVA’inheis in the 
House of Commons aftei tlie jia'^' ng of 
iheHefoim Bill, and uftir the elections 
of 1S47, 541, 512 — classilica‘.ion of the 
nnmhers heloiiguig to eadi paity, .512. | 
iVe Reel, ^ j 

‘Passoier,’ tlie‘' IMr.^'ral hot’s disscitation 
f\\' 526. 

“i^eel and’pi'-', tIio*Commercia? Ptdiey of, 
1783 — i'846, 2/1— the jiainjihltt an 
apology for Sii R. Peel, ib. — Ins elia- j 
ractci, 275 — line of dehnee adopted, j 
lb. — lille of the pamphlet, 276- -Mr. j 
Pitt’s supposed frect ♦rade ])olicy, 277 — | 
sugar question, 279 — tlie Navigation ! 
laiws, lb. — Sir R. Peel's speech against ' 
the Whigs in 1811, 280 — compaiison | 
between iiifll and Mr. Hiiskisson, 281 — j 
cause oiiiliis nqituie witii Mi. Hnskisson, • 
282 — -^u^moit given to Ids ineaMires ' 
hy the Duke of Wellington, 283 — ‘ 
Lord Stanley tmposed to tliem, 2ff. 


— the Canada Corn Bill, 286 — de- 
fence of Sir R. Peel’s cliayge of policy, 
^288 — his speech of 27 ^August, 1841, 
i/i.— snppoit and opposition of (^. Rev. 
to, 290 — his speech on Mr. ’N’illieis’ 
inoHon in 1810, ii’Ol — in June P'41, 
292 — his inconsistencies, 293 — cliaigc 
against tliftj Q. Rev., tb . — tlie scarcity 
in Ireland a mere pietextfoi the policy, 
294- -the pi ire of wlieaj, ‘J95 — iinjioits 
to and expirits fiom licland, 296 - ^ir 
R. Peel's incon'sIslLMicy, — llie old 
'^’orn Law better for times of seal city 
than the new, 299 — dependenre on 
loieigneis, 300 — bomlefl svslem, th., jt. 
— failures in the jiol.lieal lii^toiy of 
Sir R. Peel, 301 — an exception, 30 4,;#. 
— liib ‘ jirosiiijition,' 3'" 4 — leasons for 
not extending it to liis late followers, 
305 — Wings ])iefeiahle to Perlites, 3(6 
—Sir JL Peel’s refiienirat fioni otlieial 
life, 312 — tlie KU'iiig Letter, 313 — test 
to be a))]>lied to cantlidates.y 3 13. 

Peel, Sii Robeit, s])eeclips of on the Bank 
Cliaitei. 230— cliangc m the diaiader 
of the House of Commons piodneed l;y 
dl^tlust in his conduct, 512 — conlideiieo 
ill the Conseivative body in tlie event 
of bis coalescing witli Loid .Tolin Rus- 
sell, 513 — anaivsis of Ins jiamphlet, 
515, 5l<l — excuse derived hy Inm fiom 
the liioh famine, 517 — his fiee tiade 
measmes, 54S et aefj. — diminution in 
tlie reveinio jac-dueed by Ins linancial 
expeiimeiils, 5 el — cotton tiade, uool- 
lon, and glass, 551 — iin lease of Firiich 
and Italian iibhons and silks, 554 — 
ileiiKsum of ‘ niitaxeil food,' 556 — tlie 
ineonie-tax, 557 — fluetu.il Ions in the 
jtrices of coin and in the pure of biead, 
tb. — value ol •■Xjuirl.s to the rnited Stales 
in five )eais, and balance iigaiust Kng- 
laiid, 559 — icductioii of ivaces, 5()I — 
])rojeet of lined taxatior., 567 — revc- 
iutioiiary measures indicated in tlie 
Killing Letter, 550,557, 570, 577 — 
Ins design of assiiining the station of 
aibiter, 578. 

‘Peggy,’ etymology of, 52.5. 

Pepy.s, coarseness of, 352. 

‘ Pei spei live,’ meainng of, 516. 

Peiu, History of the (anupiesl of, by \V. 

H. Prescott, 317 — intciest of tlie sub- 
ject, ih. — Mr. Pre.scott's style, 3lS — bis 
jnlirmify ofsiglil, 319 — Ids energy, ih. 

— compaied with Tliieiry, 321 — Peru- 
vian endization, 323 — coi^trast with 
Mexican institutions, 321-y-woiship of 
the .sun, 7’5.— the Temjjle of ttie Sun, 
326 — inilfi“syhttMn of Perm ian woisliip, 
ib, — tliejnca, 327 — Viigins of the Sun, 
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328 — the goveniineiit, 329 — diviJfoii of 
the territor^ift. — mocie of cultivation, 
— of maiAifiicture, 330 — mines, i6.— 
pnnisliment for idleness, 331 — iftilure 
l^lli^courftry, ^2 — public woiiis, ib.^ 
^Astronomical knowledge, 333 — igno-* 
ranee of Tnuncy, ib. — waiters of Peru- 
vian history, i7>. — extract from the will 
of r^ejesamiU 334 — the conqn^t of 
IVru, 33G-»-Vizarro, li.-^skdtnl treat-* 
ment of the histoi^by Mr. Prescott, 
337 — visit*of the Inca to Pizairo, Jl#8 
— liis lansoin, 311 — his death, 312 
— Dr. 'rschinb’s tiavels, 341 — climate 
of Lima, 345 — earthquakes, 3id — 
population, ib. — its vaiicties, 317 — 
moral chai^cteristics, ^b. — produc- 
tions of the Tind, 3 IS — feeling of the 
natives, ib. — their knowledge of mines, 
ib. — anecdotes, 319 — levcdutions, ib. — 
monuments of de^ftited inagiiilicence, 
350 — mea^is of (unninuflicatiun, ib. 

Pisano, N iceola, 21. • 

— Andiea, 2G. 

Pitt, jiolicy of. See Peel. 

Pius IX., Pope, 452. 

Pizarro, conquest of Peru by, 33t). 

Poitugal, .louinal of a Residence in, SG 
— fiequent use of initial letteis depie- | 
rated, .S7-— jireliniinaiy ehaiacfeii'.tics, ' 
8S — a Siesta, t)l — departure fiorn Kng- 
l.ind, 91 — sea bathing at Sail Joun da 
Fo/, 92 — progiess to the inteiior, 93 — 
female equestiians, 95^-tlie lama, 9G — 
hatied of the .Sjianish and l*oitiiguese, 
!)7 — sketcli of Admual Napier, 9S — 
tlie budge of Miseiella, t)9— domestic 
life at Opoito, 99 — Poitugueso ptide, 
101 — the language iiulispeiisable to 
travclleis, ib. — lesourcea of the Lusi- 
fanian ladies, f/i. — tlie Ei^lisli Chinch, 
102 —history of Poitugal, 103 — Senhor 
Heicnlaiio, ib. — llieatncal repicsenta- 
tion of the English, 101 — the king- 
consoit, ib. — Cintia, 105 — Heckfoid’s^ 
liuuse, ib. — the joniney through Spain, 

- -anecdote of John 1. and the mag-» 
pie, lOG — situation of maid of iionour 
the couits of Lisbon and Madrid, 
lOG. 

Prescott, W. II. Sff Peru. 

Property, opinions on tho institution of, 
528. 

Protective system, 5G4. 

‘ Puss/ etymology of, 523. 


Q. 

Quibble, el^ nioloify of, 521. 


R. 

Rabelais^ Pant agruel ism, 

Rjlisoit, etymology of, 524* 

Uailised property, jifoposed (ax ort| 5G9. . 

‘ Rome, from Oxford to/ 131 — introduc- 
tory notice, — on tli»K31iurch of 
Kr^laud and her services? ib. — the nar- 
ratives, 132 — a bishop’s •ord^iatioii- 
serrnori, ib.—im fasting, 134 — uesctfiHi- 
tlonofan Italian convent, 136 — utility* 
'ot the woik, 138 — its ^Uerary Tnerits 
%nd defects, tb. — the sex 04* the author,* 
i6. — compaieft with Straus8,®11l9 — 
inconsistency Tif the author's position, 
140 — oil the sacriMots of proselytes, 

1 13 — d?5fPes lu the change of com- 
munion, 144 — practical objections to 
the actual system of the Romish Church, 

J 45 — proofs of its dangers, 14(i — lea- 
soiis why the (.tlmrch of llom# could 
luverjie re-established in England, 150 

— lesemblance of views piopoiiiided by 
Mr. Newman with those of Julian, 153 

— confession and diiection, ib. — in- 

ciease of papal power in the Ciiurch, 
151 — stiength ot the central systems 
155— lecent aggiessions of the Rofiiish < 
Cliur^, 15G — the defect 101 i|j| to? 1,)7 
— on^ic eii^iiiess of our c4nrQlies,* 
l')9 — file lieiself not in fault, 

1(U — aiduous U _ ' 1 C hv,,lC:j^ — 

lieAl>olitical position, 1G5 — the secret of 
lierstionglh, IGG. 

Romeo, ftyniology of, 524. * 

Ross, Thoma^ina. See Peiii. 

Ross, Sir Jamesons ‘ ^'oyage^o the Ant- 
arclii| Regions/ 1G6 — featuies of die 
Antaictic, IGS — early expeditions ^n 
the An(a\^.tic, 1G9 — latA ones of Rel- 
lingliansen, •170 — Mr. Aideihy, 171 
— euiious pljenomenon, 172 — S^ ^ 
Ross's tiist depaiUiff*, the second 

and third voyages, 
iffe FiencTI anil .X^neifcan fllip^itions, 
171 — Sir J. Ross’s reatons for choosing 
a particular meiidiaii, 175 — progiess 
of his expedition, 177 — whales, tb. — 
Mounts Eiebus and Terror, 178 — ice 
clifl*, 179 — Parry* Mountains, ib. — 
attempts to reach the Pole, ISO — 
inaccuracy of Captain Wilkes’ ob- 
servations Ivil — leturn of the expe- 
dition, ib. — die second c^se, ib. — 
detention in pack ice, 182 — •(•utl ^to 
Falkland Island, ISJ — c^^lTiston of 
the two sinps, ib. — artival at Por# 
SAis, 185 — the iast^ voyage, ib. — 
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casualties of tne lliree cruises, 

Hookeis botanical leseai elies, l^^'o — 
the-* Flora AMtaictica,’ -/#. — on the gouil 
'to r^siflt fioin the entei piise, 186. 

'Roth ^<5^11 111, Rarun iJonel 6,e, pi libahle at- 
tempt to iij^liodiv^j him into lh| IJoiise 
of G'lmmoiis, 514. ti 

Russell, Lord John, his rdieory that a 
man’s. riJi^ious opinion ought not to 
aU'ect his oivil privileges, 527 — causes 
of Ids being stimulated to extremities, 
r943. ' 


s. 


Sand, George, ivfauious novels of, 533 w. 
‘ Saturnine,’ etymology of, Li*6. 

Suucyy etymology of, 524. 

* Scorn,’ etymology ot, 505. 

Seamen, number of, in the Royal Navy, 
573i • 

Skene, Mr., Essay of, on the Iligldandeis 
of Scotland, 65. 

Smith, Adam, on the Navigation Laws, 
279. 

Socrates, death of, 116. 
i^taiiley, Lord, See Peel. 

Str^tiiss, doctrines of, 139. 

Stiickl; <»jd, Miss A., her Memoir of 
• of Modena, 352. n, 

Stuart, John Subieski aVid Chailes Kd- 
wardy^orks iiv ^ 

Stuarts, Hens ol'the, 58 — eflect of {ieoige 
IV. ’s visit to Scotland, 59 — desne foi 
re-orgaiii/iiig national bodies i nd clans, 
i5.— tithe ‘ Vestiaiiniii Scoticum,' 60 — its 
plans ami contents, Oi' —genuinenesa of 
the work considered, ib. — statt^of feel- 
^ iiig between Higlilanders and Low- 
landers in 'he lOtli centijvy, 62 — Sn 
AV alter Sc<,ct's opmioiMif the genuine- 
ness of the ‘ Vesliaiium,’ 64 — eriors 
respecting* clani, ib. — the work a fabri- 
(.jfa’ o-n, authorship consideied, 

67— th'# ‘ 7’aK:3 oS the (A-ntury,’ dd — 

‘ The Pictui^',’ i)9 — Doch r Heaton’s 
secret, ih . — ‘ The Red Eagle,’ 73 — 
‘ The Wolfs Den,’ ib . — irnpuit of the 
‘ Tales,’ 74 — Admiral Allen, ib. — his 
sons, 75 — theii» connexion with the 
‘ Tales,' 76 — object of ibe ‘ Tales,’ 77 — 
examination of statements, ib. — espion- 
age uf British envoys over Charles Ed- 
ward, — improbability of bis having 
aso», 79 — 'he Duchess of Albany, 80 

• ‘ — ij^lNe^uent history of Louisa of Stol- 
V berg, lb. — the Cardinal York, 81 — bis 

will, 1 ^.— At^miral Allen’s will,,J2 — 


his: grandsons the authors of the Tales 
tii^it kiunvn the Hay Allai , 

‘"now as Stfmrta, ib. — th^*^rue Iieirof the 
St^iails, 83 w. — Poems by one of the 
aujiuis of the ‘TAles,'6l — ^The ya- 

' thering of the Hays,’ /6.»— progii .s of 
an im])ostuie, 85. 

Swift, extensive reading of, 123. 

Syiiifti])e, on the etymology of, 520* 

T. 

Talbot, H. Fox, Faiglidi Etymologies, by, 
500 — theory of jLlkcl, 50 1 — Dr. John- 
son on llie similaiily of languages, ib, 
— clementu>‘y rules, 502 and note — 
Mr. Winter's rule, ib . — his theoiy, 503 
— Mr. Booth’s system, ib. — Mr. Tal- 
bot’s want of system, ii ^ — his claim to 
oiiginality, 504- • specimens, Ha'- 

vock,’ 505— Marquis,’ ib . — ' Scoin,’ 
ib . — ‘ CuarM',’ 506 — fnrtlier specimens 
ananged al[)hahctically, 507 — qnaldi- 
cafions for etymological reseaicli, 508 
' — piecedence of Greek to Latin, ib. — 
‘axiom,’ ib. — ‘era,’ 5o0 — ‘ halo,’ ih . — 

‘ Hoopoe,’ ib. — ‘ Sainrnine,’ 5 1 0 — 
‘iiitty,’i6 — ‘ Devil,’ 511 — ‘ Dm id,’ 512 
• — ‘cousin,’ ib — ‘a fair wind,’ ih.-—’* to 
tow,’ ‘ to tug,’ ib . — ‘ blast,’ ib.---* but- 
lei,’ ih . — ‘ blown bread,’ 513 — ‘ 
cnit,’ ib, — ‘gallant,’ ib , — the (iael, 514 
— dilleient w 'ws taken of the same 
word, blunders, 516 — ‘ interest of 
money,' ib. — peispective, ih. — ‘extant,’ 
ib. -• airs,’ 517 — ‘ anacInonisTri,’ ib . — 
‘aiithem,'5l8 — apoph-xy, ih. - Syncope, 
520 — Passover, rnaii-of-war,’ 521 

— ‘ figures.’ ih . — ‘ godfather and god- 
mother,' ^522 — ‘ Haihmgei,’ ih . — 

‘ rnraly-inoiitlieil,’ 523 — ‘ ]iu‘'8,’ .523 — 

‘ quibble,’ 521 — ransom, ih. — saucy, ih. 

' — to test, ?6.-- ‘ Romeo,' rA. (’atheniie, 
525 — ‘ Peggy,’ ih. — ‘ Bob,* ih. 

Tarantula, the, 4t)3. 

Tarilf, high, persevered in by the United 
.States, 559. 

Test, etymology of, 524. * 

Thierry, M,, style of his wiitiiig, 321. 

Tooke, ’rhomas. Hee Cniiency. 

Torrens, R., Esq. .See Cininicy. 

Torres .Strait. See Blackwood. 

Tschudi, Dr. .‘‘VePeiu. 

ti 


Vesliarivdli Bcoticuin. See Btuart. 
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W.\ 


W'Jd,.lfr. 

ClHv'rli,’ 

AVeildell, (I 
Kil). 

)n 

su^ort to Sir Hobeit Pedg late® mear| 


His ‘ Ideal of a CMiriijlia’l 
iiTe II tailed, l.*i4. • 

AVeddell, discoveiics o‘, in the Aidaictic* 
Kil). 

Wellington, the Di«ke -of, cause of his 


Wheat, higli jirice of, ifi lfJ01,278 w. 
Whigs pro^r, iiurnher of, in the new 
filament, — Wings and l\’eli!|8 will 
Ifi es ai uf i iV als, 5 78. ^ 

Whitrt-, ]Mi% elymological rule*tt)‘J 502 — 
»liis theoiy,. , 
illieifoiei^ t' / Sfe Evelyn. "• » 

Wonlswoit'Ti, Dr C., Lettela to M. Gon- 

flon, inentioi^d, 153. ' 
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